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PREFACE. 

In  a  broad  general  way  this  report  embraces  in  a  statistical  sense, 
the  two  years  ended  June  oO,  1908.  Its  recommendations  cover  the  en- 
suing two  years  ending  June  30,  1910.  Owing  to  the  enormous  labor, 
incident  to  a  campaign  of  advancement  in  the  Charities,  and  the  lack 
of  funds  to  provide  a  complete  office  force,  the  publication  of  this  volume 
has  been  delayed.  How^ever,  from  time  to  time,  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities has  published,  by  courtesy  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of 
vState,  a  Bulletin,  both  as  a  means  of  education  and  to  make  a  record 
of  a  notable  period  in  the  State's  history.  It  is  not  financially  feasible 
to  assemble  in  this  book  all  the  publications  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. However,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  collect  and  classify  here- 
in the  Bulletin  publications  of  gi'eatest  importance.  The  delay  in  pub- 
lication has  made  possible  foot  notes  showing  developments  in  some  of 
the  important  matters,  even  into  tlie  early  part  of  1909.  The  historian, 
or  student,  of  the  future  are  referred  to  the  Bulletins  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  a  full  play  of  side  lights  on  events  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  briefly  stated  herein  to  make  records.  Files  of  the  Bulletin 
should  be  found  in  public  libraries  and  in  institution  and  charity  so- 
ciety libraries.  The  published  messages  of  the  Governor  and  other  legis- 
lative records  contain  much  matter  of  interest.  The  daily  newspapers 
of  the  period  covered  in  this  report  are  freighted,  at  times,  with  publi- 
cations of  varying  accuracy  about  the  State  charity  service. 

The  statistical  tables,  with  the  exception  of  table  XXXIII,  part  YII, 
l)eing  a  census  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  State  charitable  institutions, 
ilay,  1908;  the  semi-statistical  data  about  almshouses  and  jails,  found  in 
part  VII ;  the  inspections  of  and  reports  of  institutions  and  societies 
caring  for  children,  found  in  part  VI ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, held  in  Jacksonville,  October  9,  10  and  11.  1907,  are'published 
herein  for  the  first  time. 

William  C.  Gr^vves, 

Executive  Secretary. 


PART   I. 

TWENTIETH    BIENNIAL     REPORT    AND     REC- 
OMMENDATIONS TO  GOVERNOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EEPOET  AXD  EECOMMENDATIOXS. 


State  of  Illinois, 
Office  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners 
OF  Public  Charities. 

Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  14,  1908. 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Ilonorahle  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, Sprinn  field: 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  law  and  established  custom  the  Board 
of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  herewith  submits  its  twen- 
tieth biennial  report,  for  the  period  of  July  1,  1906-June  30,  1908.  In- 
cluded in  the  report  are  certain  recommendations  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  public  sen-ice  under  the  board's  moral  supervision. 

The  period  covered  in  this  report  passed  wholly  during  the  incum- 
bency of  your  board  as  at  present  constituted.  We  have  made  investi- 
gations, when  directed  by  your  Excellenc)^,  as  required  by  law.  We  have 
fulfilled  our  other  duties  in  so  far  as  the  limited  appropriations  have 
permitted.  What  we  have  accomplished,  during  the  two  fertile  years 
covered  in  this  report,  would  have  been  impossible  of  accomplishment 
without  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  your  Excellency,  of  superintendents 
and  trustees  of  the  several  institutions  and  of  a  host  of  friends,  not  in 
the  public  service,  who  remained  true  during  periods  of  stress.  We  are 
grateful  to  all  who  have  assisted  us. 

The  financial  demands  upon  the  board  have  been  so  heavy  because  of 
the  extraordinary  service  required  during  the  epoch  of  advancement, 
of  which  your  Excellency  is  the  patron,  that  the  service  has  been  cur- 
tailed perforce  to  avoid  a  deficit  in  the  incidental  expense  fund. 

Expert  Surveys  to  Ascertain  Needs. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  appointment  of  your  Board  of  Chari- 
ties there  had  been  popular  unrest  regarding  the  condition  of  and  the 
methods  of  administration  in  the  seventeen  State  charitable  institutions. 
Your  board  decided  first  to  make  a  searching  investigation  to  determine 
the  precise  condition  of  affairs  and,  secondlv,  to  recommend  those  things 
which  were  necessary  to  modernize  the  equipment  and  service,  if  such 
remedies  were  indicated.  Those  items  calculated  to  brins-  quickest  relief 
to  inmates  were  put  ahead  of  business  administration. 
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liealiziiijx  tliat  fireat  advances  had  been  made  in  recent  years  in  med- 
ical, sanitary,  architectural,  and  engineerint;  science,  your  board  made, 
or  supervised,  surveys  of  the  institutions  as  affected  by  these  special- 
tics.  Kxjterts  were  employed.  At  your  re(|uest  like  surveys  were  made 
of  the  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Joliet. 

The  renorts  of  the  experts  showed  that  the  medical  administration  of 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  was  more  custodial  than  curative,  and  that 
the  buildings  and  equipment  in  the  older  institutions  were  old,  insani- 
tary, dangerous  and  in  some  respects  obsolete.  To  meet  thuso  manifest 
needs  and  to  increase  capacity  vour  board  recommended  a  modern  system 
of  medical  administration,  including  nursing  service,  the  rehabilitation 
of  old  ec|uipment  and  buildings  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

Casting  up  the  cost  of  j)utting  the  institutions  in  first-class  condition 
the  estimates  reached  the  appalling  total  of  $2,070,000.00.  It  had  been 
believed  that  the  work  could  be  done  for  $400,000.00  or  $500,000.00. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  State  to  meet,  all  at  once,  such  an 
astounding  demand  to  repair  rips  and  tears.  Therefore  your  board,  in 
conference  with  the  State  Architect,  his  consulting  engineer  and  the 
superintendents  and  trustees  of  the  several  institutions,  eliminated  all 
items  that  were  not  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  in- 
mates and  to  prevent  waste  in  operating  the  institutions.  Tlie  items  im- 
jx'ratively  needed  totaled  $657,380.00.  These  were  recommended  to  the 
Forty-fifth  General  Assembly,  as  extraordinary  ap)»ropriations,  to  dis- 
pose of  nhvsical  rehabilitation  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1900, 
and  as  the  foundation  for  further  work  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Forty-sixth  and  subsequent  Legislatures. 

We  also  recommended  an  appropriatioii  of  $205,000.00  to  establish  an 
ej)ileptic  colony,  under  authority  of  existing  law,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000.00  to  establish  a  State  sanatorium  for  consumptives.  Fur- 
ther, on  the  basis  of  the  inspection  of  J-oliet  prison,  we  recommended  a 
new  institution.  Finally,  after  an  inspection  of  almshouses,  maintained 
by  counties,  we  recommended  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  complete 
Swte  care  for  the  insane  and,  after  all  the  public  insane  in  the  State 
had  been  received  in  State  hospitals,  to  forbid  their  detention  in  county 
aliiisluMiscs.     Thorc  were  several  recommendations  of  less  importance. 

Summary  of  Appropuiation  Results. 

The  total  appropriations  recommended  for  the  charity  service,  outside 
our  own  ofTice.  were : 

For  existing  institutions    $7,:iS0.9ir.  00 

Kor   opiloptio   colony    2(55,000  00 

For   sanitoiiMni    for  consumptives    150,000  00 

Total    $7,804,916  00 

The  ap|)roj)riations  made  by  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  for  the 
charitable  institutions  and  aj)proved  by  your  Excellency  toUiled  $0,588,- 
102.00  or  $1,210,511.00  less  than  the  amount  recommended.  The  sum 
of  $398,150.00  was  appropriated,  as  extraordinarv  appropriations,  for 
physirnl    rehabilitation   against  $057,380.00    recommended.      While    Hie 
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total  amount  apjiropriated  and  approved  fell  far  below  what  the  Board 
of  Charities  considered  urgently  necessan,',  it  exceeded  the  total  ap- 
proved appropriations  of  1905  by  $1,438,782.00. 

A  summary  of  the  larger  items  of  the  1907  annropriations  follows : 

For  ordinary  expenses    $4,810,000  00 

For  usual  repairs  and  improvements    304,500  00 

For   extraordinary    physical    rehabilitation 398,156  00 

For  new  building  to  increase  capacity 693,500  00 

For  buildings  other  than  to  increase  capacity 265,500  00 

For  tire   protection    51,731  00 

For  purchase  of  land   103,500  00 

For  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute   25,000  00 

Summary  of  General  Results. 

Briefly  summing  utj  the  results  of  the  charity  campaign  of  the  two 
years  covered  in  this  report: 

1.  The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  passed,  and  your  Excellency  approved, 
an  act  for  the  complete  State  care  of  the  insane,  as  against  care  divided  be- 
tween the  State  in  modern  hospitals  and  the  counties  in  inadequately  con- 
structed and  poorly  equipped  almshouses.  The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
marked  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  advancement  in  the  public  charity  his- 
tory of  Illinois. 

2.  The  establishment  at  Kankakee  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute 
for  the  education  of  State  hospital  physicians  in  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, their  symptoms,  methods  of  treatment  and  cure;  and  further,  for 
scientific  investigation  into  the  causes  of  insanity  looking  to  the  discovery 
of  cures  for  forms  now  incurable.  The  physicians  employed  in  the  State 
Institutions  are  required  to  attend  this  institute  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months  each  year. 

3.  A  complete  re-organization  of  medical  administration  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  with  uniform  records  and  with  laboratories  in  each,  looking 
to  the  most  humane  and  scientific  systems  of  cure  and  care. 

4.  The  water  treatment  for  the  insane,  which  reduces  to  a  minimum 
mechanical  restraint  and  drug  stupefaction,  that  do  not  cure,  and  which 
substitutes  gentle  methods  that  help  nature  cure  curable  forms  and  reduce 
the  suffering  in  the  incurable  cases. 

5.  Industrial  re-education  for  the  chronic  insane,  which  abolishes  the 
curse  of  idleness,  fits  many  cases  for  discharge  from  the  hospital  and  saves 
the  State  money. 

6.  Compulsory  training  schools  for  nurses  and  attendants,  at  which  nurses 
and  attendants  are  required  to  pursue  courses  of  study  from  two  to  four 
years,  with  conferring  of  certificates  and  diplomas  upon  graduates  there- 
from. 

7.  New  buildings  of  the  pure  hospital  type,  for  the  treatment  of  new  cases 
of  insanity  and  of  insane  persons  suffering  from  other  forms  of  disease,  such 
as  pneumonia,  typhiod  fever,  etc. 

8.  The  segregation  of  consumptives  in  quarters  especially  adapted  to  such 
patients,  to  protect  those  not  having  consumption  from  infection,  and  to 
cure  or  improve  those  suffering  from  the  "great  white  plague." 

9.  Of  the  $1,169,093.00  appropriated  for  physical  rehabilitation  and  new 
buildings  at  all  State  charitable  institutions  $919,765.00  has  been  expended, 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  State  Architect,  and  the  remaining 
$249,328.00  is  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated.  De- 
tailed building  and  improvement  operations  are  given  in  a  special  article 
by  W.  Carbys  Zimmerman,  State  Architect,  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  report. 

10.  Additional  land  provided  for  Watertown,  Bartonville,  Jacksonville 
Deaf,  Quincy  and  Geneva  institutions.     Total  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
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1108.500.00,  of  which  $83,071.00  has  been  expended  for  501  Vj  acres  and  $25,- 
428.00  is  still  available.  Scientific  methods  of  farming  are  under  way  with 
excellent  results. 

11.  The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  could  not  see  its  way  to  create  a 
State  sanatorium  for  consumptives  and  appropriate  money  therefor,  but 
passed  a  bill,  which  is  now  a  law,  permitting  cities  and  villages  to  create 
local  sanatoria  for  consumptives  and  raise  money  therefor  by  taxation. 

12.  The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  could  not  see  its  way  to  pass  the  bill 
appropriating  $2t;5, 000.00  for  an  epileptic  colony. 

lo.  The  doors  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  were  opened  to  orphans  not 
the  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  giving  preference  to  such  children  found 
in  county  almshouses. 

14.  Cottages  and  a  hospital  wing  have  been  erected  at  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  wives,  thus  preventing  the 
separation  of  old  couples  often  with  the  wife  in  the  county  almshouse. 

15.  F^or  a  new  prison  to  replace  the  present  institution  at  Joliet  $500,000.00 
was  appropriated  for  land  and  to  begin  the  work  of  construction.  A  new 
institution  for  the  criminal  insane  is  to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  prison 
to  replace  the  unfit  institution  at  Menard. 

Iti.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000  per  annum  was  made  for  a  free  circulat- 
ing library  for  blind  persons  in  the  State. 

17.  The  number  of  visitors  permitted  for  service  in  the  child  visitation 
department  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  wa.s  increased  from  two  to  four. 

18.  A  new  gymnasium  at  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  was  erected  from 
a  donation  of  $50,000.00  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

19.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  with  the  coopeVation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  secured  $l.j,U()(i.(io  a  year  for  free  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

20.  The  State  Board  of  Charities,  aided  by  a  commission  i-oniposed  of 
leading  men  in  medicine,  law.  finance,  business,  applied  philanthropy  and  the 
church,  drafted  a  new  form  of  administration  for  the  twenty  State  charit- 
able, penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

The  rosults  are  both  gratifying  and  a  disappointnK'nt  to  your  board. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  great  progress  made,  but  feel  that  Illinois  still 
has  much  to  do  for  its  wards.  We  desire  to  discuss  more  in  detail  the 
most  important  items  among  the  twenty  listed  in  foregoing  along  with 
the  gonc'ial  needs  of  the  service  and  to  make  in  connection  therewith 
certain   reeoinnicndations. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   PUBLIC   CHARITY   ADMIXISTEA- 

TION  BILL. 


In  working  out  plans  for  the  complete  regeneration  of  the  public 
charity  system  of  Illinois  your  board,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  report, 
gave  attention  .first  to  those  fundamental  matters  that  would  give 
quickest  relief  to  the  wards  of  the  State.  It  built  from  the  bottom 
upward.  In  October,  1907,  the  board,  feeling  it  had  provided  "the  prim- 
ary necessities  of  physical  rehabilitation  and  medical  standards  in  the 
State  charitable  institutions,"  laid  plans  for  general  organization,  in- 
cluding business  management.  The  resolution  adopted  recites  that 
"liighest  efficiency,  with  suitable  economy,  requires  concentrated  business 
management  and  extended  supervision  over  other  institutions."  It  then 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  formulate  "a  plan 
for  a  modern  system  of  joint  estimate  and  purchase,  and  for  such  other 
modifications  of  the  State  charities  as  may  appear  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  wards  of  the  State." 

Text  of  the  Resolution. 

The  full  text  of  this  resolution  follows : 

"Whereas,  The  primary  necessities  of  physical  rehabilitation  and  medical 
standards  in  the  State  charitable  institutions,  have  been  secured  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  is  now  prepared  to  consider  the  matter  of  general 
organization; 

"Whereas,  Inequalities  exist  in  the  methods  of  administration  of  the  var- 
ious institutions;   and, 

"Whereas,  Highest  efficiency  with  suitable  economy  requires  concentrated 
business  management  and  extended  supervision  over  other  institutions; 
therefore  be  it, 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  board 
of  which  said  committee  he  shall  be  the  chairman,  with  power  to  appoint, 
as  members  of  said  committee,  persons  not  members  of  the  board  as  well  as 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  board,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a 
plan  for  a  modern  system  of  joint  estimate  and  purchase  and  for  such  other 
modifications  of  the  present  organization  of  the  State  charities  as  may  ap- 
pear for  the  best  interests  of  the  wards  of  the  State  and  the  taxpayer;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  make  a  report  at  a  conference  with  the 
Governor  and  the  superintendents  of  the  various  charitable  institutions  and 
their  trustees  at  the  October,  1908,  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities." 


IXVESTIOATION    OF    THE    CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS. 

Soon  !'  ■    r  an  investigation  of  the  institutions  intervened  tliat 

had  a  VI  ig  on  tlie  probleni  of  administration.     Frank  Giroux, 

ii  low  gr;  ;lc  bov,  was  severelv  burned  at  tlie  Asylum  for  Feeble- 

Minded  I  .  Lincoln,  on  December  '^3,  1907.     The  attendant,  in 

violation  ot  the  rules,  had  left  forty  epileptic  boys  alone  in  a  ward. 
During  the  absence  of  the  attendant  the  Giroux  boy,  who  was  sitting 
in  a  rocking  chair  near  a  radiator,  had  an  epileptic  seizure,  fell  over  and 
upon  the  radiator  and  received  a  severe  burn  upon  his  neck.  The  injury 
was  dulv  investigated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  A  report  in 
writing  was  made  to  your  Excellency  on  Januan.-  13,  190S,  exonerating 
tlie  institution  and  recommending  that  the  work  of  covering  radiators, 
which  had  been  in  progress  as  rehal)ilitation  of  the  institution  proceeded 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  and  making 
other  recommendations. 

On  January  14,  1908,  tlie  House  of  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
oases  of  injury  and  of  alleged  negligence,  incompetence  or  improper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  employes  of  tlie  State  charitable  institutions. 
On  January  16,  1908,  the  Board  of  Charities  formally  tendered  its  ser- 
vices to  the  committee  to  aid  in  every  way  in  this  investigation. 

The  Board  of  Charities  to  secure  specific  information  regarding  in- 
juries in  the  institutions  had  adopted  a  blank  form  of  report  for  use 
in  the  insane  group.  Previously  no  record  of  all  accidents  was  kept. 
The  l)lank,  which  is  printed  in  this  report,  sought  to  fix  responsibility 
for  accidents,  so  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some 
superintendents  had  faithfully  reported  all  accidents,  as  requested;  some 
reported  only  serious  accidents. 

Statements  of  the  reports,  provided  for  the  investigating  committee, 
caused  much  sensational  comment.  An  analysis  showed  tliat  most  of 
the  accidents  happened  to  epileptics  during  their  seizures  and  by  fight- 
ing among  disturbed  insane  patients.  The  gi-eat  bulk  of  accidents  were 
of  a  trivial  nature.  A  canvass  of  states  of  the  Union  showed  that  only 
two  other  states  required  detailed  reports  of  accidents  and  that  the  con- 
ditions so  reported  placed  Illinois  in  a  favorable  lisrht.  As  a  sample, 
comparing  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea.  X.  Y.,  con- 
sidered a  model  institution,  with  our  institution  at  Lincoln,  for  one 
year,  Cniig  Colony  had  Ti^S  aecident,«,  of  which  eighty-five  were  bums, 
wjiile  tlie  Lincoln  records  showed  only  125  accidents,  of  which  twenty- 
two  were  bums. 

We  do  not  purpo.se  analyzing  the  entire  work  of  the  House  Investigat- 
ing Committee,  as  the  report  of  the  House  committee  on  !May  5,  1908, 
and  vonr  Kxcellency't*  8i>eeial  message  to  the  General  Assemblv  of  May 
2.'?.  190S,  reviewing  tlie  committw's  report,  have  been  ]irinted  and  cir- 
•  nl.iled.  thus  euvering  the  grojind  in  detail.  SufTiee  it  to  ptate  here  that 
lit-  eomniittee's  investigation  extended  l)eyond  the  charitable  institu- 
tion* to  the  two  prisons  and  the  n^formaton'  and  that  the  report  was  ad- 
verno  to  the  existing  system  of  administration  and  methods  of  managing 
the  institutions.     As  the  result  of  the  report  a  bill,  based  on  the  N'ew 
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INJURY    BLANK    USED    IN    HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    INSANE. 


Illinois 


Hospital  for  Insane^ 


III. 


-Au'^dant  *"  '^^^"e"  °f  P^^"^"'' 


Name  of  patient  Injured  -  Ward 
Date  of  patleal's  admission 
Physician  in  charge  of  patient- 
Psychosis  of  patient 

Physical  condition  just  prior  to  Injury  -    - -  ~ 

Mental  condition  at  time  of  Injury  (excited,  violent,  ciulet,  demented,  etc.)-  - 
Previous  injuries  received  by  patient ---     - -    


Person  responsible  for  present  injury 
Circumstances  regarding  Injury-    -  - 


•Place,  extent  and  character  of  injury 


Treatment  - 


Friends   notified  (names    and   addresses) 


If  fatal,  coroner's  verdict 


If  an  employee  Is  responsible,  what  punishment  was  decided  oa- 


Bemarks: 
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*P!ease  Indicate  also -on  diagram  on  back  of  this  sheet. 
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Superintendent. 
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York  lunacy  commission  act^  Avas  introduced  in  the  House,  at  the  hold- 
over session  in  May,  1908.  It  passed;  thereupon  the  Senate,  on  May 
7,  1908,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  matter  of  adopting  a  new 
system  of  public  charity  administration  was  too  grave  to  be  determined 
hurriedly  and  that  it  would  not  take  up  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
It  authorized  the  aimointment  of  a  special  committee  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  and  report  its  findino-s  and  recommendations  to  the 
Forty-sixth  General  Assembly.  This  committee  is  composed  of  Senators 
Berrj^,  McKenzie,  Jones,  Potter,  Pemberton,  Burton  and  Hull.*  At 
this  writing  the  committee  is  in  the  east  studying  public  charity  admin- 
istration. 

At  the  holdover  session  in  May,  1908,  the  Board  of  Charities,  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith,  submitted  a  reportf  analyzing  existing  systems 
of  public  charity  administration  chiefly  in  American  states  and  recom- 
mending that,  if  the  Legislature  desired  then  and  there  to  create  a  new 
system,  the  State  would  be  served  best  if  the  new  arrangement  embodied 
the  best  features  of  the  Board  of  Control  system  with  the  best  features 
of  the  Board  of  Charities  system.  Such  arrangement  would  bring  about 
a  well  balanced  efficient  organization  with  centralized  executive  au- 
thority and  with  the  inspection  bv  non-salaried  persons.  As  shown  in 
the  foregoing  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Charities  was  not  heeded. 

We  are  glad  of  the  delay  caused  by  the  Senate,  because  it  has  per- 
mitted a  more  thorough  study  and,  save  for  pressing  limitations  for 
lack  of  money,  the  carrying  out  of  our  original  purpose. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  went  ahead  with  its  original  plans  and 
the  result  is  the  drafting  of  a  measure,  a  brief  of  which,  an  argiiment 
for  which  and  endorsements  of  which  comprise  respectively  the  follow- 
ing three  divisions  of  this  report: 


♦Senator  McKenzie  submitted  the  report  of  this  committee  on  January  20,  1909  ; 
and  introduced  a  bill  known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  29,  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
committee,  whose  majority  report  was  written  by  order  of  the  committee,  by  former 
Senator  Berry,  the  chairman.  A  minority  report  was  presented  by  Senator  W. 
Clyde  Jones.  The  two  reports  with  their  exhibits  made  a  pamphlet  of  235  printed 
pages.  Of  especial  interest  to  students  of  administrative  science  is  the  part  of  this 
pamphlet  which  presents  a  "digest  of  laws  relating  to  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  in  Arizona,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Oklahoma,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,"  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  at  gi-eat  labor  and  some  expense.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Senate  committee's  report 
and  will  send  them,  on  application,  to  students  *o  long  as  the  copies  last. 

t  See  Part  IV.  of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

r.iaKF  OF  THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION  BILL. 


Taking  as  its  model  the  successful  large  corporation,  doing  a  busi- 
ness comparable  with  that  done  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  its  wards,  the  bill  provides  a  system  of  centralized  ad- 
ministration and  a  system  of  inspection,  criticism  and  recommendation 
by  persons  not  responsible  for  administration.  Briefly  stated  these 
systems  are : 

1.  Administration  of  the  twenty  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  by  a  paid  board  of  three  men. 

2.  Inspection,  visitation,  investigation  of  and  recommendation  in  regard 
to  the  twenty  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  by  a  non- 
salaried   board   of  seven  persons. 

At  present  the  administration  of  each  State  charitable,  penal  and 
correctional  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  its  own  local  board  of  trustees. 
The  present  State  Board  of  Charities  has  yisitorial  power,  l)ut  has  no 
executive  authority  over  any  of  the  institutions.  The  new  lull,  in  effect, 
inverts  tlie  present  system  by  creating  a  central  board  of  administration 
for  all  the  institutions,  retaining  a  central  visiting  board  and  changing 
tlie  local  trustees  into  local  visiting  boards. 

Title  and  Purpose  of  Bill. 

Taking  up  the  bill  more  in  detail  its  title  is*  ''A  bill  for  an  Act  to 
revise  the  laws  relating  to  charities  and  corrections.''  It  starts  with  a 
])n'aiiibU',  which  states  its  pufpose.  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  this  Art  is  to  provide  humane  and  scientific  treatment  and 
caro  and  the  hif^hest  attainable  degree  of  individual  development  for  the 
dependent  wards  of  the  State; 

"To  provide  for  delinquents  and  prisoners  such  wise  conditions  of  modern 
reformatory  education  and  training  as  will  restore  the  largest  possible  por- 
tion of  them  to  useful  citizenship; 

"To  promote  the  study  of  the  causes  of  dependency  and  dolinqmncy,  and 
mental,  moral  and  physical  defects,  with  a  view  to  cure  and  ultimate  pre- 
vention; 

"To  secure  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  economy  in  the  business 
administration  of  the  institutions  consistent  with  the  objects  above  enum- 
erated, and  this  Act,  wbich  shall  be  known  as  the  code  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections of  the  State  or  Illinois,  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  these  ends." 


•The    bUl    was   introduced,    at    the    request   of   the   State    Board   of   Charltfes,    by 
Senator  Logan  Hay.  It  is  Senate  BIU  No.  67. 
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Machinery  tor  Institution  Administration. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  Board  of  Administration  of  three  men,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
K5enate.  'ihey  are  to  serve  during  good  behavior.  They  can  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  by  the  Governor  for  want  of  moral  character,  in- 
competency, neglect  of  duties  or  malfeasance  in  ofhce,  but  the  reasons 
must  be  stated  .m  writing.  The  person  removed  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  The  Governor  is  required  to  report  in  writing  any  such 
removal  to  the  Senate,  with  his  reasons  therefor.  Each  member  of 
the  board  is  paid  a  salary  of  $7,530  j)er  annum  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses. 

One  member  of  the  board  shall  be  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
jDerience  to  advise  the  board  regarding  the  care ,  and  treatment  of  the 
insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic;  one  member  shall  be  qualified  by 
education  and  experience  to  advise  the  board  regarding  charities  and 
children,  and  one  member  shall  be  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  advise  the  board  regarding  the  care  and  education  and  cor- 
rection of  delinquents  and  criminals. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  employment  by  the  board  of  a  high  grade 
business  man  as  fiscal  supervisor,  at  $10,000.00  per  annum  and  traveling 
expenses;  and  for  the  employment  of  a  secretary  and  such  other  agents, 
clerks,  stenographers,  etc.,  as  the  service  may  require,  to  be  paid  as 
appropriated. 

The  boards  of  trustees,  managers  and  commissioners  of  the  several 
institutions,  whose  membership  numbers  seventy-two  persons,  are  abol- 
ished as  administrative  boards,  and  all  administrative  functions  of  the 
twenty  State  chari^table,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  board  of  three  men,  assisted  by  the  '"fiscal  supervisor 
and  a  secretary,  and  such  other  officers,  agents  and  employes  as  it  may 
deem  necessary." 

Machinery  for  Institution  Visitation. 

The  system  of  visitation,  inspection  and  recommendation  is  main- 
tained by  a  separate  and  distinct  organization  known  as  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  board  succeeds  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities,  retaining  all  its  visitorial,  inspecting,  investigating 
and  recommending  power.  The  few  administrative  and  quasi-adminis- 
trative duties  are  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Administration.  The 
present  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  numbers  five 
members.  The  proposed  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  is  given 
seven  members,  because  its  duties  extend  to  the  two  prisons  and  the 
Illinois  State  Eeformatory,  Avhieh  are  not  under  the  present  board. 

The  bill  states  that  "the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  shall 
investigate  the  whole  system  of  public  charitable,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  State  and  its  counties,  examine  into  the  condition 
and  management  thereof,  especially  State  hospitals,  prisons,  jails  and 
almshouses."  This  board,  when  required  by  the  Governor,  "shall  in- 
vestigate into  any  or  all  phases  of  the  equipment,  management  or  policy 
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of  any  JState  cliaritable,  penal  or  correctional  institution  and  report  its 
lindings  and  recommendations  to  the  Governor." 

In  the  place  of  boards  of  trustees,  managers  and  commissioners 
boards  of  non-salaried  visitors  are  provided,  one  board  for  each  State 
institution.  These  local  board  are  dependencies  of  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections.  They  are  named  Boards  of  Visitors.  Extend- 
ing the  visiting  service  to  the  county  almshouses  and  jails,  the  present 
county  auxiliary  boards  of  visitors  are  retained,  also  as  dependencies 
of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Fiscal  Administration. 

The  fiscal  supervisor,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  is  required  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  all  build- 
ings, grounds  and  other  property  connected  with  any  State  charitable, 
penal  and  correctional  institution,  and  into  its  methods  of  bookkeeping, 
and  all  matters  relating  to  its  business  and  financial  management;  study 
and  become  familiar  with  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages- 
of  the  said  institutions  in  location,  freight  rates,  efficiency  of  farm  and 
equipment,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  determination  of  the  local 
and  general  requirements  both  for  maintenance  and  improvement ; 
receive,  examine  and  present  with  his  written  opinion  to  the  board, 
every  plan  and  specification  for  new  construction  or  repair  exceeding 
in  estimated  value  one  thousand  dollars  and  examine  into  every  plan 
and  specification  of  new  construction  or  improvement,  if  such  improve- 
ment exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  in  cost,  all  contracts  for  new  con- 
struction, improvement  or  repair  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Architect 
or  his  consulting  engineer  and  by  the  board,  if  they  exceed  in  value  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  by  the  fiscal  supervisor,  if  they  exceed  in  value 
two  hundred  dollars;  arrange  for  interchange  of  farm  products  and 
other  products  among  the  various  institutions  at  market  prices;  and  to 
enforce  existing  statutes  providing  for  collections  for  expenses  of  main- 
tenance of  jiatients,  when  the  relatives  of  inmates  are  liable  for  such 
maintenance,  or  when  friends,  not  legally  liable,  are  willing  to  pay. 

Otlier  duties  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  are  contained  in  the  provisions 
regarding  aj)propriations  and  tlio  purchase  of  supplies  and  materials. 
Because  of  the  great  impoi'tance  of  these  procedures,  presenting,  as  tliey 
do,  radical  changes  from  the  present  system,  they  are  quoted  in  full 
from  the  l)ill  as  follows: 

Appropriations. 

"Sec.  11.  Ai'i'itoi'RiATioNS.]  Each  managing  officer  of  an  institution 
shall,  when  required  by  the  fiscal  supervisor,  present  to  said  officer  an 
itemized  list  of  appropriations  desired  for  maintenance  and  special,  as 
he  considers  necessary  for  the  jieriod  of  time  to  be  covered  by  such 
ajipropriations.  The  fiscal  supervisor  shall  tabulate  such  statements 
anil  present  them  to  the  lioard  with  bis  recommendations.  It  shall  then 
become  the  duty  of  the  board,  with  the  ajiproval  of  the  Governor,  to 
present  the  needs  of  the  institutions  to  the  Legislature.  For  this  pur- 
pose an   average   per  capita   allowance   for   the   insane   and  other   de- 
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pendents,  defectives  or  delinquents  shall  be  arrived  at  and  a  total  asked 
for  on  the  basis  of  actual  population  and  estimated  increase,  this  fund 
to  be  used  as  further  provided  in  this  Act.  However,  every  special 
need  shall  be  itemized  and  the  appropriation  shall  be  asked  for  that 
specific  purpose.  It  shall  be  the  dut}'  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  and  of 
any  or  all  members  of  the  board  to  present  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
Legislature  such  information  regarding  appropriations  asked  for  as 
may  be  required. 

Purchase  of  Supplies. 

''Sec.  12.  Board  of  joint  estimate — purchase  of  supplies.] 
The  fiscal  supervisor  shall  call,  at  least  annually,  the  managing  offi- 
cers of  the  various  State  institutions  to  a  joint  meeting  with  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  board,  of  which  he  shall  be  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  classifying  the  supplies  and  estimating  requirements  of  the 
various  institutions,  so  as  to  provide  for  their  most  practical  and 
economical  purchase :  Provided,  that  the  managing  officers  may  at  such 
meetings  be  represented  by  officers  of  the  institutions,  whom  they 
appoint  for  that  purpose.  This  joint  board  shall  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Joint  Estimate.  It  shall  be  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  in  large  quantities.  To  this  end  the  Board  of  Joint  Esti- 
mate shall  annually  elect  a  standing  purchasing  committee  of  not  more 
than  three  members  to  execute  the  purchases.  The  fiscal  supervisor 
shall  be  a  permanent  member  of  this  committee.  He  shall  have  full 
knowledge  of  all  details  of  every  business  transaction  of  said  com- 
mittee. The  purchase  of  all  supplies  shall  be  decided  by  competitive 
bidding,  and  competitive  proposals  shall  be  advertised  for  in  one  or 
more  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  published  in  each  one  of  the 
seven  largest  cities  in  the  State,  according  to  the  last  general  census 
published  in  the  United  States.  Such  further  advertisement  shall  be 
given  as  the  board  shall  prescribe.  Said  proposals  shall  be  opened  in 
public  on  the  day  and  hour  specified  in  the  advertisement.  The  pur- 
chasing committee  shall  have  the  power,  however,  to  reject  any  or  all 
bids,  readvertise  for  competitive  proposals,  as  hereinbefore  provided: 
Provided,  however,  that  the  purchasing  committee  shall  have  the  power 
to  purchase  supplies  for  emergencies.  In  such  case  the  said  purchasing 
committee  shall  have  certified  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion that  an  emergency  exists,  and  said  board  shall  have  authorized  the 
purchase. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner  to  cooperate 
with  the  purchasing  committee,  or  officer,  in  making  such  tests  as  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  quality,  strength  or  purity  of  food  supplies. 

"Supplies  and  material  produced  in  the  State  shall  be  preferred  in 
the  purchase,  provided  that  such  preference  shall  not  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.'' 

The  bill  goes  on  to  provide  that,  "the  managing  officer  of  each  in- 
stitution shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  in  triplicate, 
not  less  than  fifteen  days  before  the  first  dav  of  the  month  referred  to, 
vad  on  forms  furnished  by  the  board,  a  detailed  monthly  estimate  of  all  •' 
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needed  supplic!^,  iiiiiU'uaisj  salanus  una  jiii|iii»\(_'iin.-ni.-.  It  siuiil  uu  un.- 
duty  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  to  review  and,  lor  reasons  given  in  writ- 
ing, alter,  if  deemed  by  liim  necessarv,  such  t'stiniates,  provided  tliat 
the  managing  oHicer  issuing  the  estimate  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  board,  should  he,  in  his  best  judgment,  consider  such  alteration 
harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  under  his  charge.  Esti- 
mates for  periods  longer  than  one  month  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  by  managing  officers  for  staples  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Joint  Estimate  or  for  other  supplies.  Each  estimate  may  include  a 
contingent  fund  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
estimate  for  maintenance  for  the  period  of  the  estimate,  for  which  con- 
tingent fund  no  detailed  account  need  be  given  in  the  estimate,  but 
which  can  not  be  drawn  upon  except  in  due  fonn  six?citied  Ity  tlii-  Act. 
and  by  the  rules  of  the  board. 

"Tiie  fiscal  supervisor  shall  return  to  the  managing  officer  «mj,  ,.,jm 
of  the  monthly  and  other  estimates  with  his  apnroval  or  alteration  in 
writing,  and  one  cojjy  so  approved  or  altered  he  shall  present  to  the  State 
Auditor,  and  one  copy  so  approved  or  altered  he  shall  lile  in  his  own 
office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  ascertain  that  the 
estimates  so  received  do  not  exceed  the  respective  appropriations.  The 
State  Auditor  shall  dniw  warrants  on  the  State  Treasurer  monthly 
for  the  salary  funds  and  contingent  funds  of  each  institution,  and  such 
funds  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  institution  treasurer. 
Vouchers  for  all  other  funds  shall  be  drawn  in  triplicate,  one  copy 
Ix-ing  held  by  the  managing  officer  issuing  such  voucher,  one  copy 
presented  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  and  one  copy  to  the  State  Auditor, 
who  shall  issue  a  warrant  to  tlie  State  Treasurer  for  each  voucher. 
Each  voucher  shall  contain  a  sworn  aihdavit  of  the  managing  officer, 
or  some  other  bonded  officer  designated  bv  the  managing  olficer,  certi- 
fying that  the  supplies  and  materials  r»urchased  or  improvements  or 
repairs  performed  or  special  services  rendered  were  fully  satisfactory, 
or  conrorniiiig  to  sample,  as  the  case  may  l)e;  that  the  approving  officer 
was  in  no  wav  financially  interested  in  the  jnirchase  or  work  performed, 
and  that  he  has  full  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  purchase  or  work, 
such  affidavit  being  made  according  to  fonns  'provided  by  the  board." 

Funds  in  the  State  Tkeasuueu's  Hands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  contingent  fund  and  tlie  salary  fund,  of 
which  the  managing  otticcr  is  custodian,  the  State  Treasurer  acts  as 
treasurer  of  institution  funds.  Thus  local  treasurers  are  abolished. 
'J'he  Board  of  Administration,  directing  the  gigantic  charitable,  penal 
and  correctional  service,  does  not  handle  a  single  dollar  of  the  several 
luilHon  exjK'nded  annually  for  the  wards  of  the  State.  The  l)ill  provides 
further  that  all  institution  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  several  institu- 
tions, when  the  measure  goes  into  effect,  shall  be  transferred  forthwith 
to  tlie  State  'I'reasurer,  and  that  moneys,  collected  l)y  the  institutions, 
from  various  sources,  shall  I)e  turned  over  monthly  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer. 


BoxDixG  Employes. 

The  customary  provisions  for  Londing  employes  are  made,  the  State 
to  pay  the  cost  of  bonding. 

Penalty  for  Interest  in  Contracts. 

Interest  in  any  contract  for  any  institution,  on  the  part  of  any  board 
member,  or  emplo^^e,  is  strictly  forbidden.  Any  violation  subjects  the 
offender,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  contract  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  three  years. 

State  Care  for  Almshouse  Insane. 

The  bill  proceeds  to  codify  the  Act  of  1907  "to  promote  the  care 
and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane,"  which  is  the  law  providing  for 
emptying  the  almshouses  of  their  insane  and  caring  for  these  unfor- 
tunates in  curative  State  hospitals.  This  is  the  Act  which  supplies 
the  machinery  by  which  the  State  is  empowered  to  take  over  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Dunning. 

•    Boarding  Out  and  After  Care  of  Insane. 

The  bill  also  provides  two  humane  and  economic  features,  new  to 
Illinois,  regarding  the  care  of  the  public  insane,  one  for  the  boarding 
out  of  patients  in  family  homes  and  the  visitation  of  such  pati^its  and 
the  other  what  is  known  as  "after  care  of  the  insane,"  by  which  the 
State  extends  its  protecting  arm  to  newly  discharged  convalescent  pa- 
tients in  an  endeavor  to  see  that  their  surroundings,  occupations  and 
care  and  treatment  are  such  as  to  prove  favorable  to~  permanent  re- 
covery. • 

Provision  is  made  further  to  safeguard  insane  patients  in  private 
hospitals  by  providing  for  inspection  and  licensing  such  institutions; 
and  forbidding,  under  penalty,  the  forcible  detention  of  patients  in 
such  institutions,  if  not  licensed. 

Occupations 

Regarding  occupation  for  inmates  of  all  State  institutions  under  the 
Board  of  Administration,  the  bill  provides :  ■ 

"Sec.  25.  Occupation  for  inmates.]  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
managing  officer  to  develop  such  occupations  as  shall  serve  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  improvement  or  the  happiness  of  the  inmates,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  so  to  coordinate  these  activities  as 
will  best  serve  an  educational,  economical  and  efficient  administration 
of  all  the  institutions,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  primaiT  needs  of 
suitable  education  for  the  inmates." 

As  the  prisons  and  the  reformatory  are  taken  over  in  the  new  plan, 
the  bill  codifies  the  Prison  Industries  Act,  taking  it  bodily  without 
change  except  to  substitute  the  Board  of  Administration  for  the  Board 
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of  Prison  Industries.  This  arrangement  is  designed  further  to  obviate 
k'gal  restrictions  against  the  employment,  hirgolv  for  curative  and  edu- 
cational reasons,  of  inmates  of  the  charitalde  institutions. 

Significant  Changk  of  Institution  Names. 

The  name  of  each  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  changed  to  elimin- 
ate the  word  "insane"  and  to  state  sijecifically  the  location  of  each  such 
hospital.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  no  relative  need  thereafter  speak 
of  a  patient  as  being  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  but  in  such  a  State 
hospital. 

As  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  is  not  intended 
for  an  asvlum,  l)ut  a  school,  the  name  of  that  institution  is  so  changed. 
With  this  bill  the  last  legal  "asylum''  disappears  in  Illinois. 

The  institutions  so  affected,  with  their  present  and  their  proposed, 
names  are : 

"The  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

"The  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Kankakee,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 

"The  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital. 

"The  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Anna,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Anna  State  Hospital. 

"The  Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Watertown,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Watertown  State  Hospital. 

"The  Illinois  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  South  Bartonville,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  Bartonville  State  Hospital. 

"The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  at  Chester,  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  Chester  State  Hospital. 

"The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feel)le  Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Lincoln  State  School." 

Administeative  Board  Cares  for  Children. 

The  visitation  of  children  placed  in  family  homes  and  the  super- 
vision anxl  certification  of  associations  for  the  care  of  dependent,  neg- 
lected or  delinquent  children  are  transferred  from  the  present  State 
r.inrd  of  Charities  to  the  Board  of  Administration. 

Plans  of  Almshouses  and  Jails. 

A  novel  provision  of  the  bill,  intended  to  improve  the  almshouses 
and  jails  of  the  State,  is  that  "no  county,  city  or  village  shall  erect,  add 
to,  or  remodel  a  jail,  almshouse,  infirmary,  prison,  house  of  correction 
or  workhouse  without  first  submitting  plans  and  specifications  there- 
for to  the  Board  of  Administration  for  its  criticism  and  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  same." 

The  Board  of  Administration  is  further  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
spection and  investigation  of  outdoor  poor  relief,  alm.<5houses,  county 
jails,  city  prisons,  houses  of  con-ection  and  workhouses.  It  also,  on 
coiiiplnint  in  writing  of  at  least  two  reputable  citizens,  mav  visit  and 
inspcrt  ;iny  cluuitable  society,  institution  or  association  which  appeals 
to  the  public  for  jiid.  or  is  suppoi-fed  by  trust  funds,  and  shall  report 
to  the  Governor  upon  its  efficiency,  economy  and  usefulness. 
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While  the  mandatory  duties  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions extend  only  to  State  and  county  institutions,  it  is  given  the  power 
to  investigate  any  institution  or  organization  subject  to  the  general 
visitation  of  the  Board  of  Administration. 

Power  to  Make  Effective  Investigations. 

Both  the  Board  of  Administration  and  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections are  given  power  to  make  "such  investigations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  imposed  by  law." 
In  such  investigations  they  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  "to 
secure  by  subpoena  both  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
tlie  production  of  books  and  papers  relevant  to  such  investigation." 

Civil  Service  is  Extended. 

The  bill  extends  civil  service  to  all  employes  of  the  State  charitable, 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  including  superintendents  and 
wardens,  and  to  emploves  of  the  Board  of  Administration  and  the  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  The  fiscal  supervisor  alone  is  exempted 
from  civil  service. 

Provision  for  State  Conferences. 

To  focus  the  charity  and  correctional  sentiment  of  the  State  and 
impart  information  to  State  and  county  officials  and  the  public,  the 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  is  empowered  to  "hold  conferences 
of  officers  of  State,  county  and  municipal  charitable,  penal  and  reform- 
atory institutions,  officials  responsible  for  the  administration  of  public 
funds  used  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  boards  of 
institution  visitors,  and  of  county  visitors,  to  consider  in  detail  ques- 
tions of  management,  the  methods  to  be  pursued  and  adopted  to  se- 
cure the  economical  and  efficient  conduct  of  such  institutions,  the  most 
effective  plans  for  granting  public  relief  to  the  poor,  and  similar  sub- 
jects. All  officials  duly  invited  to  such  conferences  shall  be  entitled 
to  actual  necessary  expenses,  payable  from  any  funds  available  for  their 
respective  boards  and  institutions,  provided  they  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  secretary  of  the  said  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  that 
they  were  invited  to  and  were  in  actual  attendance  at  the  sessions  of 
the  conference." 

Two  Acts  Eepealed. 

The  old  Board  of  Charities  Act,  and  the  Complete  State  Care  Act, 
being  codified  into  the  new  bill,  are  repealed  by  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

Aiii.r.Mi:.\i'  [nil  Till-:  nkw  admimsti.'a  rin.\  mij.. 


The  franiers  of  tlii>  liill  hnve  collected  cxncrt  opinions  from  twenty- 
five  sources,  have  stiulied  systems  of  administration  in  America  and 
abroad,  and  have  submitted  their  conclusions,  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestions, to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  rhnrities  and  made  up  a^  follows: 

Frank  H.  Armstrorg.  Reid.  Murdoch  &.  Company.  Chicago. 

Jesse  A.  Baldwin.  Chicago. 

A.  C.  Bartlett.  Uil  bard.  Spencer.  Eartlett  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Judge  W.  N.  Butler,  Cairo. 

John  W.  Bunn,  Marine  IBank,  Springfield. 

William  Butterworth,  president  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline. 

James  B.  Forgan,  president  First  National  Bank,  Chicago. 

M.  A.  Haugan,  president  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago. 

C.  E.  Hull,  Salem. 

F.  T.  Joyner,  East  St.  Louis. 

R.  A.  Keyes,  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  superintendent  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society. 

Judgp  Julian  W.  Mack.  Chicago.  •" 

William  B.  Moulton,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Harold  N.  Moyer,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  Jacksonville. 

Dr.  Hugh  T.  Patrick.  Chicago. 

Byron  L.  Smith,  president  Northern  Trust  Co..  Chicaao. 

Charles  A.  Starne,  Springfield. 

Bishop  John  L.  Spalding,  Peoria. 

B.  E.   Sunnv.  prejidpnt  Chicaco  Telephone  Co. 
Col.  Frank  D.  Whipp.  Springfield. 

iSujrgestions  made  l)y  moiiiliors  of  this  (■(•iiimission  havo  been  em- 
bodied in  the  bill. 

The  l)ill  represents  an  endeavor  to  provide  an  efficient,  money-saving 
service.  Tn  preparin?  the  measure  all  forms  of  expediency  and  policy 
have  been  disregarded. 

PinL.vNTimopY  .VXD  Economy  H.vrmoxized. 

l-'roiii  the  earliest  times  th(M-e  has  been  a  conflict,  in  nuitters  of 
puldic  charity,  betwe(>n  the  ])hilanthropist  and  the  economist.  Usually 
each  is  sincere  in  his  position.     One  is  accused  of  sentimental  dream- 
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ing.  The  other  is  said  to  measure  everything  by  the  cost  in  money.  The 
framers  of  the  new  administration  bill  seek  to  harmonize  these  usually 
antagonistic  elements.  The  bill  recognizes  the  absolute  need  of  busi- 
ness economy  in  the  conduct  of  the  institutions.  That  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  advocating  a  new  system  of  administration.  But 
business  is  not  the  prime  factor  in  public  charitable,  penal  and  cor- 
rectional service.  The  State  differs  from  the  great  private  corpora- 
tion, in  that  its  business  is  not  conducted  for  profit.  The  care  of  its 
defective  and  dependent  persons  must  be  of  the  best  possible  type. 
This  assures  indirectly  the  saving  of  large  sums  to  the  tax  payer.  The 
purely  commercial  side,  as  such,  as  the  preamble  of  the  bill  states,  must 
attain  "the  highest  degree  of  economy"  consistent  with  the  prime  ob- 
jects of  the  State  in  maintaining  its  charitable,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  framers  of  this  bill,  a  weakness  of  the  usual 
board  of  control  is  that  it  becomes  a  business  organization,  leaving 
the  more  important  responsibility  of  seeing  that  institutions  fulfill  their 
purpose  to  superintendents  of  varying  character,  ability,  industry  and 
devotion.  Under  such  conditions  all  institutions  tannot  reach  the  high- 
est attainable  excellence.  The  Illinois  bill  aims  to  avoid  this  by  pro- 
viding experts  of  the  highest  attainments,  in  the  three  natural  groups 
of  institutions,  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  insane  group,  embracing  institutions  for 
mental  and  nervous  defectives,  is  under  the  supervision  of  one  man, 
an  expert  in  that  line,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration  and, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  executive  officer  of  that  groun  of  insti- 
tutions. The  arrangement  is  similar  for  the  care  of  inmates  of  the 
prisons  and  reformatory;  for  the  sunervision  of  the  department  of 
charities  and  children;  and  for  the  conduct  of  fiscal  business  in  the 
State  institutions.  The  arrangement  assures  all  the  wards  of  the  State 
as  nearly  equal  benefits  and  care  as  is  possible.     This  is  due  them. 

The  centralization  of  authority  further  centralizes  responsibility.  If 
this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  three  men  composing  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration will  be  responsible  and  answerable  to  the  people  for  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  institutions  under  their  administration. 

■  Advantages  of  Centeal  Purchase. 

The  economical  advantages  of  one  board  purchasing  materials  and 
surmlies,  on  a  comnetitive  basis,  as  against  the  present  system  of  twenty 
boards  buying  separately  essentially  the  same  articles  for  twenty  in- 
stitutions, are  annarent.  At  present  there  is  a  very  wide  variation  in 
prices  paid  for  the  same  articles  by  different  institutions. 

For  instance,  the  range  of  average  prices  paid  for  coal  at  the  seven- 
teen State  charitable  institutions,  during  the  fiscal  vear  1908,  as  re- 
ported by  the  institutions,  was  from  $1.24  a  ton  at  the  Southern  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Anna  to  $4.20  a  ton  at  the  Illinois  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  in  Chief? go.  The  high  figure  is  238.7  per  cent  more 
than  the  low  figure  paid.     A  glance  at  diagram  Xo.  3  will  show  tho 
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^reat  variation  at  the  several  institutions,  due  to  the  location,  size  and 
mechanical  equipment  of  each  institution  and,  most  of  all,  to  separate 
buying. 

Another  instance  will  provide  a  further  comparison.  The  range  of 
average  prices  for  flour  at  the  same  seventeen  institutions,  during 
the  same  period,  was  from  $1.98  each  100  pounds  at  Anna  up  to  $2.78 
at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago,  or  40  per  cent 
greater.  Diagram  No.  4  shows  the  variation  of  prices  for  flour  paid  at 
all  the  charitable  institutions. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  supplies  bought  at  the 
several  institutions. 

One  purchasing  body  could  buy  staples  for  all  institutions  at  low 
cash  prices  and  secure  high  grade  articles.  A  centralized  purchasing 
system,  in  large  corporations,  doing  a  business  comparable  with  that 
done  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  necessary  to  existence  as  going  con- 
cerns. Those  methods  which  are  essential  to  success  in  private  busi- 
ness are  equally  essential  for  the  State,  which  is  handling  the  tax  payers' 
money. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  all  purposes  to  the  twenty  institutions 
included  in  this  bill  was  $8,049,502.00  for  the  last  two  years.  The  aver- 
age inmate  population  of  the  institutions  during  1908  was  17,921. 

Business  honesty,  in -handling  this  huge  proposition,  is  safeguarded 
by  every  device  the  framers  of  Ihe  bill  could  discover. 

Provision  to  Secure  High  Grade  Men. 

As  the  responsibility  of  conducting  this  immense  professional  and 
business  service  is  transferred  from  twenty  boards,  made  up  of  seventy- 
two  members,  to  one  board  of  three  men  assisted  by  a  fiscal  supervisor 
and  other  employes,  the  salaries  are  made  commensurate  with  the  service 
reauired.  High  grade,  upright  men  will  not  undertake  such  service 
unless  they  are  paid  what  they  can  make  in  private  life.  This  is 
human  nature.  The  most  able  men,  such  as  the  service  requires,  will 
not  leave  successful  careers  in  private  life  for  a  limited  term  of  public 
service  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  politics.  Therefore  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  life  career  is  held  out  to  men  who  serve  the  State  on  the 
proposed  Board  of  Administration.  But  there  is  easy  removal  for 
cause.  The  service  provided  means  the  saving  of  large  sums  of  the 
tax  payers'  monev.  compared  with  which  the  proposed  salaries  are 
insignificant. 

In  considerinsT  this  feature,  and  all  other  features  of  the  bill,  one 
never  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  this,  or  any  other, 
system  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the  character,  ability,  industry 
and  devotion  of  the  men  who  administer  it.  Men  of  character,  ability, 
industry  and  devotion  can  administer  successfully  a  poor  system.  Dis- 
honest, incapable,  lazy  or  negligent  men  will  make  a  failure  of  a  su- 
perior system.  It  is  vital  to  have  the  right  sort  of  men.  If  the  State 
wants  such  men,  it  must  go  into  the  market  and  ■nav  the  market  price 
for  their  services.  The  bill  seeks  to  provide  a  superior  system  and  su- 
perior men  to  administer  it. 
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Why  Prisons  axd  Eefoe:matory  Are  Included. 

^Yhj  are  the  prisons  and  reformatory  included  in  this  bill?  If  you 
will  study  the  causes  of  pauperism,  dependency,  delinquency  and  crime 
you  will  find  that  they  are  essentially  the  same.  Oui-  State  charitable, 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  care  for  and  try  to  make  over  the 
human  results  of  these  causes.  The  care  of  the  derelicts  represents 
the  emergency  feature,  when  one  considers  the  real  problem  to  be  pre- 
vention. It  is  one  problem  for  all  classes.  The  proposed  bill  goes 
beyond  administration  into  a  study  of  methods  of  prevention.  The 
State  Psychopathic  Institute  is  to  aid  in  doing  this. 

Then,  too,  the  administration  of  all  charitable,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  is  essentially  similar — the  erection  of  buildings,  the  installa- 
tion of  equipment  and  furnishings,  physical  repairs  and  improvements, 
the  purchase  of  food  and  other  supplies,  feeding  of  inmates,  their  em-f 
ployment,  their  care  when  ill,  ancl  the  general  executive  duties  neces- 
sary to  operation. 

Such  groupings,  includino-  charitable  institutions,  prisons  and  re- 
formatories, are  the  rule  in  board  of  control  states.  .  Such  inclusion  is 
based  on  common  sense. 

Separate  System  of  Iiv^spection. 

The  argument  so  far  has  dealt  with  the  reason  for  centralized  ad- 
ministration. The  bill  provides,  also,  a  separate  system  of  inspection 
by  persons  not  responsible  for  administration.  The  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  the  central  visitorial  board,  is  created.  As  dependen- 
cies upon  it  each  State  institution  has  a  board  of  visitors.  The  visi- 
torial service  to  county  almshouses  and  ja^ls  remains  as  in  the  old 
lunacy  act. 

In  its  combined  administrative  and  visitorial  provisions  the  new  bill 
runs  full  tilt  into  a  controversv  that  has  disturbed  national  and  State 
conferences  of  charities  and  corrections  for  many  years.  It  still  is  in 
an  eruptive  state. 

Argument  Based  on  History. 

As  the  first  step  toward  centralization  of  authority  and  management 
of  State  institutions,  boards  of  charities  and  corrections  were  organized, 
beginning  about  forty  years  ago.  These  boards  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  Eepresenting  the  conscience  of  the  public  they  have 
led  the  way  to  better  things. 

Gradually  in  states  of  large  growing  population,  like  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  the  problem  became  too  intricate  for  one  non-paid 
board  to  handle.  To  meet  the  need,  the  boards  divided  into  committees, 
or  employed  experts  in  lunacy,  charity  and  penology.  Finally  three 
separate  boards,  or  commissions,  were  organized — one  over  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  a  second  over  other  charities,  and  a  third  over 
prisons.     In  Xew  York  there   is  a   Charities   Aid   Society,  somewhat 
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resembling  a  board. of  charities,  but  of  a  voluntary,  private  character. 
It  keeps  an  eye  on  the  service  of  public  boards  and  institutions  and 
takes  an  aggressive  part  in  constructive  legislation. 

Furthermore  the  people  of  New  York  state  have  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  value  of  a  supervisory  board  that  they  made  their  Board  of 
Charities  a  constitutional  body  secure  from  abolition  by  the  Legislature. 
This  board  has  supervision  over  all  State  charitable  institutions  except 
those  purely  for  the  insane. 

With  the  development  of  centralized  private  business  administration, 
for  the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency,  some  of  these  commissions 
centralized  financial  management.  The  unique  creation,  however,  was 
the  board  of  control  as  the  administrative  head  of  a  group  of  institu- 
tions as  against  individual  institution  management  by  local  boards  of 
trustees  under  the  general  moral  supervision  of  boards  of  charities. 

Boards  of  control  apparently  have  worked  well  in  some  agricultural 
states  of  comparatively  small  population  and  comparatively  few  in- 
stitutions. But  Illinois  is  a  great  State.  Its  institutions  are  numerous. 
The  money  requirements  are  very  large. 

The  most  siemificant  adverse  history  is  afforded  by  Michigan,  which, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  created  a  board  of  control,  intending,  if  it 
proved  satisfactory,  to  abolish  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections.   Within  two  years  the  board  of  control  was  dropped. 

Minnesota  abolished  its  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  created 
a  board  of  control  and  re-created  a  Board  of  Charities  as  the  State 
board  of  visitors  for  public  institutions.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  new  board,  said  of  this  re-established  board : 

"The  argument  for  its  establishment  was  not  based  upon  any  abuses  under 
the  board  of  control  system,  but  was  based  upon  the  general  principle  that 
men  who  do  the  work  are  BOt  the  men  who  can  inspect  the  work,  and  the 
further  experience  of  all  civilized  countries  in  the  world  where  executive 
and  administrative  management  is  uniformly  protected  by  independent  In- 
spection." 

Kansas  has  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  women  visitors  to 
institutions  under  the  management  of  its  board  of  control. 

Best  Features  of  Both  Systems. 

In  view  of  this  manifest  tendency  to  modify  the  extreme  board  of 
control  idea  by  applying  the  safeguards  found  necessary  in  ])rivate 
business,  the  framers  of  the  Illinois  bill  have  endeavored  to  make  a 
practical  combination  of  the  best  features  of  both  svstems,  each  having 
its  particular  service  carefully  prescribed.  We  believe  the  bill  repre- 
sents ihe  best  thoutrht  of  this  ijeneration  on  the  sulijoct  treated. 

Why  Civil  Service  is  Extendi^). 

Civil  service  is  extended  to  superintendents  and  wardens  so  as  to 
invite  men  of  the  hisfhest  ability  to  come  into  the  sen-ice  as  vacancies 
occur.  This  they  will  do.  if  assured  tenure  of  oiTice  during  eflRciency 
and  other  satisfactory  administration.  New  York  affords  a  shining 
example  of  the  efficiency  of  civil  service  in  the  management  of   its 
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State  institutions.  Superintendents  have  become  men  of  national  repu- 
tation, because  of  their  success  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  wards  and 
in  general  administration.  They  have  been  protected  by  civil  service 
since  1884. 

Why  Fiscal  Supeevisor  is  Exempted. 

The  fiscal  supervisor  is  exempted  from  civil  service,  because  he 
virtually  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  danger  of  a  tie  in  a  board  of  four  members,  this  officer  would 
be  made  a  member  of  the  board  in  this  bill. 

Funds  in  State  Treasurer's  Hands. 

As  the  central  Board  of  Administration  manages  the  State  institu- 
tions, the  State  Treasurer  is  made  the  central  treasurer  for  all,  except 
for  the  monthly  pay  roll  and  monthly  incidental  expense  funds.  These 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  institution  superintendents.  The  new  bill  does 
away  with  twenty  local  treasurers  as  unnecessary. 

Auditing. 

The  present  system  of  auditing  the  vouchers  of  the  State  charitable 
institutions  quarterly  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  unbusiness- 
like, because  the  audit  is  made  after,  instead  of  before,  the  bills  are 
paid.  The  present  audit  by  trustees  is  not  thorough  in  all  cases,  as 
the  scrutiny  of  institution  bills  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  shows.  Apparenth-  the  trustees'  audit,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  is  made  after  the  bills  have  been  paid.  The  new  measure  places 
the  audit  of  bills  before. payment  in  the. hands  of  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration. It  is  the  dutv  of  the  State  Auditor  "to  ascertain  that  the 
estimates  do  not  exceed  the  respective  appropriations."  The  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  has  the  right  to  investigate  all  accounts  and 
books. 

Fiscal  Administration. 

The  fiscal  administration  provided  aims  to  include  the  best  features 
of  the  New  York  Commission  in  Lunacy  system  of  purchase  and  that 
of  the  New  York  fiscal  supervisor,  whose  services  include  other  char- 
itable institutions  than  those  for  the  insane.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  that  the  institutional  appropriations  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Administration,  the  ordinary,  or  maintenance,  funds  being  estimated 
on  the  varying  per  capitas  and  the  special  appropriations  being  made 
for  purposes  as  -^""cified.  This  arrangement  prevents  one  institution 
having  more  money  than  it  needs,  while  another  mav  be  suffering  for 
lack  of  sufficient  funds.  This  happens  frequently  under  the  present 
system,  which  fosters  local  independence,  whereas  the  institutions,  in 
fact,  are  only  parts  of  one  immense  service.  An  example  of  the  unfair 
advantage  of  a  favored  institution  over  one,  which  for  anv  of  several 
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local  ftiu&cs  without  its  power  lo  avert,  is  unfavored,  presents  itself 
today  in  Barton ville  and  Anna.  Each  institution  is  a  hospital  for  the 
insane.  The  seiTice  is  supposed  to  be  similar.  One  institution  is  in 
central  Illinois.  The  other  is  in  southern  Illinois.  Yet  Bartonville 
has  a  cash  surplus  of  $113,193,  whereas  Anna  has  a  deficit  of  $15,358. 
This  deficit  is  growing.  The  estimate  for  July  1  next  places  it  at 
i!?5,000.  Under  such  conditions  Anna  manifestly  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
But  why  shouldn't  all  insane  in  all  Illinois  State  hospitals  be  on  a 
reasonably  equal  footing?  If  a  central  board  had  all  the  maintenance 
money  for  all  the  institutions  subject  to  its  direction  as  to  expendi- 
ure,  Anna  would  not  be  suffering  today,  while  Bartonville  is  over 
prosperous.  Anna  would  be  p^iven  its  rightful  share  of  public  funds, 
as  determined  by  circumstances  developing  from  time  to  time.  Going 
deeper  into  the  insane  group,  Eltrin  is  skimping  to  avoid  a  deficit, 
while  Watertow-n  has  a  cash  surplus  of  $40,611.  Yet  there  is  no  legal 
method  by  which  Bartonville  and  Watertown  can  help  Anna  and  Elgin 
out  of  the  surplus  funds  the^--  do  not  need. 

In  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  the  superintendents  are 
given  a  voice.  The  provisions  for  the  "Board  of  Joint  Estimate"  and 
the  committee  to  execute  purchases  assure  their  cooperation.  Fur- 
thermore, each  sunerintendent  has  the  right  to  a^^^eal  to  the  Board  of 
Administration,  if  he  believes  the  fiscal  supervisor  has  made  altera- 
tions in  his  estimates  that  arc  harmful  to  his  institution. 

The  bill  has  a  new  feature  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
Food  Commissioner  to  test  food  supplies  to  determine  whether  deliveries 
are  up  to  sample. 

Dealers  in  the  State  are  preferred  in  all  purchases  that  can  be  made 
without  detriment  to  the  State. 

Effective  Investigations. 

The  present  State  Board  of  Charities  has  no  authority  to  compel 
the  attendance  and  testimop-  of  witnesses  at  its  investigations.  What 
are  such  investigations  worth,  if  crucial  witnesses  absent  themselves? 
The  new  bill  gives  the  necessarv  authority  to  both  the  Bo.ard  of.  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  make  thor- 
ough investigations. 

State  Conferences. 

As  it  is  a  hardship  for  State,  county  and  institution  officials  to  pay 
their  own  expenses  to  State  conferences  of  charities  and  corrections, 
the  bill  provides  that  State,  county  and  municipal  bodies  may  pay 
such  expenses  when  a  certificate  is  provided  bv  the  secret<iry  of  the 
^oard  of  Charities  and  Corrections  that  an  official  had  been  invited 
to  such  conference  and  attended  it.  As  the  State,  county  and  city 
get  the  benefit  of  the  educational  features  of  conferences,  the  framers 
of  the  bill  feel  they  .should  pay  the  expense  of  their  representatives.  This 
is  done  b^  law  in  Ohio  and  works  well. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EXDOESEMEi!^TS  OF  THE  XEW  ADMIXISTEATIOX  BILL. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  written  by  various  people  en- 
dorsing the  new  administration  hill : 

F.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  of  Chicago — It  would 
seem  as  if  the  bill  covers  every  point,  and  provides  for  a  wise  and  eco- 
nomical management. 

A.  C.  Bartlett.  President,  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  of  Chicago — 
I  have  gone  through  the  copy  of  the  completed  bill  for  the  administration 
of  State  charities  and  certainly  consider  it  a  comprehensive  and  well-con- 
sidered plan  of  administration.  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  use  my  name 
in  connection  with  the  bill,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service.  I  hope  that  you  will 
succeed  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Oaven  Copp,  M.  D.,  Executive  Officer,  State  Board  of  Insanity,  Boston, 
Massachusetts — I  think  it  a  very  enlightened  document.  If  it  should  be 
enacted  and  the  right  men  put  in  charge  of  its  execution,  I  should  expect 
much  to  be  done  quickly  and  efficiently  under  its  provisions.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation  in  your  State,  I  believe  it  will  enable  you  to  make  a  great 
advance  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  insane. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  General  Secretary,  The  Charity  Organization  So- 
'  ciety,  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Former  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections — The  general  plan  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  administration  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  charities  and 
corrections  appears  to  me  admirable.  You  seem  to  have  secured  the  best 
affirmative  features,  both  of  the  centralized  and,  what  may  be  called,  the 
educational  policies.  I  do  not  see  why  your  plan  should  not  secure  all  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Iowa  board  of  control  and  the  New  York  com- 
mission in  lunacy  and  fiscal  supervisor  and,  at  the  same  time,  retain  the 
advantages  of  the  Indiana  and  New  York  boards  of  charities  in  even  a 
greater  degree  than  in  those  states  in  which  the  boards  of  charities  are 
still  entrusted  with  some  administrative  duties. 

I  have  long  felt  that  a  board  of  control  should  be  looked  upon  exclusively 
as  a  substitute  for  the  local  board  of  managers  and  not  as  a  substitute  foe 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Minnesota  is  the  only  state  that  has  clearly 
recognized  this  relation  between  the  two  state  boards. 

Your  measure  embodies  this  principle  clearly  and  consistently  and  makes 
a  division  of  work  and  an  assignment  of  duties  to  the  two  boards  and  their 
officers  which  I  should  think  would  work  admirably. 

Alrert  Warren  Ferris.  M.  D.,  President,  New  York  State  Comjiission  in 
t  Lunacy — The  bill  is  admirable  and  commendable,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  be  promptly  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  receive  his  Excellency's 
signature  without  delay. 

Homer  Folks,  Secretary,  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
and  Former  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  Netw  York  City — While 
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your  bill  is  iu  many  respects  a  departure  from  the  policy  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  has  at  times  favored  in  the  past,  my  experience  as  commis- 
sioner of  public  charities  of  New  York  city  for  a  period  of  two  years  under 
Mayor  Low,  and  as  secretary  of  this  [State  Charities  Aid]  Association  for 
the  past  sixteen  years,  leads  me  irresistibly  and  perhaps  somewhat  reluct- 
antly to  the  conviction  that  you  are  on  the  right  road.  Speaking  entirely  for 
myself,  I  like  your  bill  exceedingly.  *  ♦  *  *  j  am  so  much  pleased  with 
your  bill  as  a  whole  that  I  hope  it  will  be  passed  *  *  *  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  sa>''that  in  my  judgment  your  measure  touches  high  water  mark 
on  the  subject  of  state  administration  of  charities  and  corrections. 

James  B.  Fokgax,  President,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago — You  can 
use  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  Citizen's  Committee  which  stands  sponsor 
for  the  bill. 

H.  A.  Haughan,  President,  State  Bank  of  Chicago — I  read  through  "A 
Bill  for  an  Act  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  charities  and  corrections." 
Of  course,  a  layman  like  myself  is  not  familiar  with  all  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  that  bill,  but  as  a  whole,  they  strike  me  as  a  good  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  you  use  my  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  feeling  satisfied  that  you  and  your  co-workers,  who 
are  so  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  State,  have  embodied  all  the  essentials 
in  the  document.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  matter  will  go  through  as  you 
wish. 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Unhebsity  of  Chicago — 
I  have  examined  this  last  draft  of  the  bill  and  the  brief.  You  may  use  my 
name  as  sponsor  for  it  as  I  heartily  endorse  the  principles  set  forth  in  your 
bill. 

Alexander  Johnson,  General  Secretary.  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities AND  Corrections — I  have  read  the  bill  Senate  No.  07  very  carefully.  I 
consider  it,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  legislative 
science  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I'  think  this  bill  contains  every  good  feature 
of  the  laws  for  boards  of  charities,  boards  of  control,  and  fiscal  supervision, 
that  may  be  observed  in  the  statutes  of  other  states;  and  that,  with  these, 
it  combines  the  principle  of  close  and  interested  watch-care  of  state  insti- 
tutions by  local  boards  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  supervise  and  who 
might  be  expected  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  policy  and  the  detailed 
work  of  their  own  institution.  It  may  be  ivorih  while  to  remember,  ichen 
meeting  opposition  to  the  bill,  should  suc?i  develop,  that  there  is  no  single 
feature  of  the  bill  xohich  is  an  untried  experiment.  Everything  has  been 
tested,  loith  success,  in  Illinois  or  other  states.  WJiat  is  new  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  various  features  i7i  an  original  manner.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
bill  loill  be  successful  and  that  subsequent  success  of  the  administration  of 
the  law  icill  result  in  it  being  copied  in  many  other  states,  which  sadly  need 
some  infusion  of  scientific  method  in  the  administration  of  their  institutional 
affairs. 

F.  T.  JoYNER,  Vice-President  and  Cashier.  Illinois  State  Trust  Company 
OF  East  St.  Louis — I  have  examined  the  bill  and  think  it  is  very  good.  I 
am  certainly  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  bring  about 
this  kind  of  legislation  and,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you.  I  sliould  be 
glad  for  you  to  call  upon  me.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  my  name,  if 
you  think  it  will  do  any  good.  I  hope  for  a  favorable  issue  before  the  Legis- 
lature. 

R.  A.  Keyes  of  Fuanklin  MacVeagh  &  Co..  of  Chicago — You  may  use  my 
name  as  sponsor  for  the  bill.  Surely  I  don't  think  there  are  many  business 
firms  or  institutions  that  would  not  regard  it  an  absolute  necessity  of  the 
State  to  have  one  centnal  committee  for  making  the  purchases  of  supplies 
for  all  the  State  institutions.  The  personnel  of  the  purchasing  committee 
is  everything.  But  a  small  body  is  best  from  a  business  man's  point  of  view. 
If  you  have  a  small  committee  to  make  purchases  for  all  the  State  institu- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  that  the  penitentiaries  could  be  taken  in. 
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S.    C.    KlXGSLEY,    SUPEKIXTENDENT   CHICAGO   RELIEF   AND   AlD   SOCIETY — I    Shall 

be  glad  to  serve,  as  a  member  of  the  Citizen's  Committee,  doing  anything 
possible  to  promote  the  interests  of  your  bill,  which  I  regarded  as  a  most 
excellent  plan  for  the  State  charities. 

William  INIabox.  M.  D.,  Supekintexdent  and  Medical  Director  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  New  York  City;  and  Former  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy— The  general  features  of  the  bill  are  most  ex- 
cellent. 

Dr.  Harold  N.  Moyer,  of  Chicago — I  have  been  familiar  with  our  State 
institutions  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  familiar  with  their  management  for 
all  tnat  period.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  a  central- 
ization of  the  administration  of  the  State  institutions  in  a  central  body,  to 
coordinate  our  extensive  charitable  and  penal  system,  and  I  think  further 
that  the  penal  institutions  should  go  into  this  arrangement.— the  penal, 
charitable  and  correctional,  because  these  subjects  are  all  related  and  cannot 
be  separated.  I  have  carefully  studied  the  bill  together  with  the  brief  and 
argument.  It  meets  the  needs  of  our  institutions  from  an  administrative 
standpoint. 

W.  B.  MoiiLTON,  President  State  Civil  Service  Commission — I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  use  my  name  as  a  sponsor  for  the  bill  when  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Frank  P.  Norbury,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville,  Illinois — I  have  read  the  bill  and 
approve  of  it  in  all  of  its  details. 

B.  E.  Sunny,  Trustee  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Kankakee^ 
AND  President  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company — As  I  stand  for  all  the- 
principles  in  this  measure,  I  think  that,  if  the  General  Assembly  makes  it 
into  a  law,  it  will  be  a  good  start  in  the  re-organization  of  the  State  chari- 
ties. I  have  read  the  bill  and  the  argument  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  think  both 
are  right.  You  may  include  me  among  the  list  of  sponsors  for  the  measure. 
I  extend  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  splendid  undertaking. 

Byron  L.  SiiiTir.  President.  The  Northern  Trust  Coimpany.  of  Chicago — 
I  have  carefully  read  the  completed  bill  for  the  administration  of  Statd 
charities  as  modified  by  the  advice  of  the  Citizen's  Committee.  I  have  also 
read  the  argument.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  the  matter  and  am 
willing,  with  you  and  others,  to  stand  as  a  sponsor  for  the  bill. 

Bishop  John  L.  Spalding  of  Peoria— Having  given  considerable  attention 
and  study  to  the  above  statement  (brief  of  Board  of  Charities  Administra- 
tion Bill)  and  the  system  and  principles  it  covers,  I  beg  the  honorable  body 
of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  to  permit  me  to  say  that  I  heartily  endorse 
the  statement  and  the  principles  and  plan  it  contains,  being  persuaded  that 
nothing  will  be  of  greater  help  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Illinois 
than  the  passage  of  a  bill  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  as  suggested. 

C.  A.  Starne.  General  Manager  West  End  Coal  Company  of  Springfield — 
You  may  use  my  name  as  member  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  as  sponsor  for 
this  bill. 

William  A.  White,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Washington,  D.  C. — There  is  absolutely  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  bill"  is  a  most  excellent  one  and  that  it  should  become  a  law.  From 
my  acquaintance  with  conditions  in  Illinois  I  feel  certain  that  its  enactment 
will  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  will  promote  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  charities,  and  last  but  not  least,  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  wards  of  the  State.  I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  I  may 
learn  of  its  becoming  a  law  without  material  or  essential  amendments. 

Edwin  R.  Wright,  President  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor — The 
commission  bill  (Senate  No.  67)  appeals  to  me  as  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion. That  part  relative  to  the  exchange  of  supplies  seems  to  imply  a  large 
increase  of  out-door  work  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs.  This  class  of 
work  furnishes  the  best  curative  agency  known  for  our  moral  and  mental 
unfortunates  and  would  relieve  the  industrial  world  of  serious  competition. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SCIENTIFIC  FARMING  AND  GARDENING. 


During  the  biennial  period  o01i/£.  acres  have  been  added  to  the  State 
owned  lands  at  the  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  6,231  acres  belonging  to  Illinois  and  1,250  leased.  Of  the 
total  3,982  acres  are  under  cultivation  and  the  remainder  is  used  for 
grounds,  buildings,  walks,  drives  and  what  otherwise  might  be  termed 
unproductive  purposes.  The  last  General  Assemblv  appropriated  $108,- 
500.00  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands.  Of  this  sum  $83,071.00 
has  been  expended.  The  additions  have  been  made  at  Bartonville, 
Watertown,  Jacksonville  Deaf,  Quincy  and  Geneva.  Negotiations  are 
•under  way  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  as  provided  for  in  ap- 
ipropriations  still  unexpended. 

But  more  important  than  the  mere  purchase  of  new  lands  has  been  the 
inauguration  of  a  campaign  of  education  in  the  use  of  the  acres  we  al- 
ready have,  to  make  them  more  productive,  to  raise  a  better  quality  and 
a  larger  quantity,  to  plant  those  crops  for  which  the  individual  soil 
is  best  suited  and  to  fertilize  it  to  get  the  best  results. 

To  this  end  the  aid  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  has  been  solicited.  Your  Excellency  has  advised  and  urged 
tliat  the  institutions  get  into  communication  with  the  college,  to  have 
their  soil  surveved,  analyzed  and  treated,  both  l>v  artificial  fertilization 
and  by  the  growth  of  proper  vegetation,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  college  authorities. 

There  is  no  nuestion  of  the  iK^'ueficial  effects  of  outdoor  eluploymoiit 
upon  patients,  inmates  and  employes  of  our  institutions.  Without  ex- 
ception the  superintendents  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  outdoor  era- 
ploymont  is  far  better  than  indoor,  thougli  the  latter  is  to  he  preferred 
to  idleness  and  the  facilities  sliould  always  be  at  hand  to  afford  it  during 
inclement  weather. 

The  value  of  better  knowledge  and  more  scientific  attention  to  the 
farms  and  dairies  of  our  State  institutions  can  not  be  estimated  in  fig- 
ures. Our  superintendents  are  of  the  opinion  that  with  sufficient  land 
they  can  make  their  tables  self-supporting.  It  mav  be  possible  to  raise 
at  each  institution  enough  to  supply  it  either  directlv  from  its  soil  or 
indirectly  from  the  interchange  of  its  products  with  other  institutions. 
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If  our  institutions  have  not  enough  laud  for  this  purpose  it  should  be 
secured  b}-  purchase.  Most  institutions  are  located  near  a  city.  Land 
naturally  is  high  and  to  lease  it  at  prevailing  rates  is  not  economical. 
For  instance,  at  Pontiac  the  State  is  paying  $10.00  an  acre  for  rented 
lands. 

Nearly  every  institution  has  to  go  into  the  open  market  for  potatoes 
or  other  vegetables.  Of  milk,  butter  and  eggs  in  nearly  every  instance 
there  is  a  shortage,  necessitating  the  payment  of  liigh  market  prices 
for  these  very  essential  foods.  The  per  capita  cost  might  well  be  dimin- 
ished through  a  business-like  and  comprehensive  addition  to  the  lands 
of  each  institution  and  the  treatment  of  its  soil  scientifically  to  pro- 
duce the  best  and  most  of  the  crops  planted  to  it  and  the  proper  ap- 
portionment of  crops  among  institutions  best  equipped  and  adapted  to 
produce  them. 

From  replies  to  a  question  addressed  to  each  institution,  the  board 
learns  few  of  them  have  soils  on  which  potatoes  thrive.  Each  institu- 
tion reports  the  -nurchase  of  potatoes  every  year.  Some  raise  more  than 
others.  At  or  near  some  one  of  these  institutions  there  may  be  soil 
peculiarly  adapted  to  potatoes,  but  not  so  well  to  corn  or  other  products. 
Such  an  institution  might  well  devote  its  energies  to  raising  a  surplus 
of  potatoes  for  distribution  to  others  which  might  return  something 
equal  in  value. 

It  is  so  with  fruits.  Southern  Illinois  is  a  fruit  country.  Anna,  with 
more  ground,  could  increase  its  fruit  crops  and  the  surplus  could  be 
shipped  in  season  or  preserved  or  dried  and  distributed  out  of  season. 
In  exchange,  others  could  send  to  Anna  those  products  not  so  profitably 
raised  by  it.  In  other  words  let  each  institution  know  its  lands  and  up- 
on them  raise  the  fullest  possible  crop.  A  system  of  exchange  would 
equalize  farm  nroduction  and  save  the  State  much  money.  If  each  in- 
stitution owned  enough  land  to  sustain  itself,  provided  its  soils  were 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  everything  it  needs,  the  problem  would  be 
very  simple.     But  this  is  not  possible  under  the  present  conditions. 

What  is  required  is  a  comprehensive  study  by  some  one  competent  to 
deal  with  such  a  subject.  The  soils  should  be  analyzed  scientifically 
and  then  treated  under  the  direction  of  an  authority  in  that  line.  The 
aggregate  needs  of  all  the  institutions  for  each  soil-raised  product 
must  be  known.  The  task  of  raising  enough  of  each  for  all  should  then 
be  apportioned  among  the  institutions  according  to  their  capacity,  fol- 
lowing which  should  come  the  interchange.  The  problem  is  not  easv 
of  solution  by  any  means;  this  much  is  apparent.  Heretofore,  the  in- 
stitutions as  a  group  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  this  matter. 
They  have  raised  what  they  could  as  best  thev  could.  But  it  is  now 
clear  that  great  saving  to  the  State  may  be  made  by  concert  of  action. 

Students  of  the  problem  of  the  care  of  large  bodies  of  dependents 
contend  that  there  should  be  an  acre  to  each  patient.  On  such  a  farm 
could  be  raised  all  the  table  needs  in  the  way  of  vegetables,  half  the  beef 
supply,  all  the  pork  products,  chickens,  eggs,  and  dairy  cows,  and  in 
addition  all  the  feed  for  cows  and  the  work  animals  on  the  place. 
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But,  uhen  the  curative  and  corrective  benefits  of  sufficient  farm  lands 
to  keep  all  the  able  bodied  inmates  employed  are  considered,  the  econ- 
omic side  of  the  problem  pales  into  insignificance. 

There  is  every  argument  and  an  all  powerful  force  in  the  plea  for 
more  general  and  a  closer  attention  at  each  institution  to  the  subject 
of  farming  and  gardening  and  a  constant  communication  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture  should  be  maintained.  Your  Excellency  has 
urged  it  and  the  Board  of  Charities  now  urges  it  insistently.  The  college 
is  ready  to  give  all  aid  possible. 

Interchange  of  Manufactured  Articles. 

The  principle  of  interchange  applies  to  manufactured  articles  as  well 
as  to  farm  products.  At  present  there  is  a  duplication  of  work  in  some 
of  our  institutions.  A  more  serious  situation  is  the  legal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  employment  at  manufacturin<T  of  wards  of  the  State  not 
in  the  two  prisons  and  the  reformatory.  This  situation  is  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  insane  as  it  places  a  ban  on  certain  forms  of  indoor 
employment  that  are  of  great  curative  value.  The  blind  in  the  In- 
dustrial Home  are  at  a  disadvantage,  too. 

The  economic  side  is  important.  As  an  instance,  suppose  the  North- 
ern Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Elgin  can  make  concrete  building  blocks, 
by  patient  labor,  from  the  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  on  State  land 
there  and  furnish  them  for  new  buildings  at  other  institutions.  Here 
would  be  a  large  saving  of  money  to  the  State.  The  Elgin  plan,  herein 
outlined,  is  considered  feasible. 

As  another  example,  embracing  both  farming  and  manufacture, 
broom  corn  can  be  grown  on  State  farms  for  the  inmates  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  to  make  into  brooms.  At  present  this  institu- 
tion buys  broom  corn,  although  in  the  summer  of  1908,  it  was  grown 
successfully  on  the  farm  of  the  Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Watertown. 

The  new  Administration  Bill,  discussed  in  preceding  chapters  of  this 
report,  provides  the  legal  machinery  for  the  interchange  of  produce  and 
manufactured  articles  among  the  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  in  a  coordinated  manner. 


FOURTH  ^VMUIY  AT  FXGI\  [10.SPm\L  R)R  TIIE  IN5ANE 
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PATIENTS  VlEV/ING  IhK  VF 


f  Floats 


lAll  uf  till-  llliiiuis  Still.'  Iidsiillal.-;  Imi-  ih,.  insiiiir  (thscrvf,!  tlu'  Kourlli  of  Jiilv 
I'.ioT.  ill  Roiii.'  \v:i.v.  At  KIhIm  tlu-  crl.'l.riii  l..n  took  the  form  of  a  procession  wiih 
lloats.  arranged  in  a  larK<"  dign-c  by  tlir  pallciits.  A  band  iu-adod  the  procession. 
rall.-Mts  not  participating  viewed  the  pageant  from  the  lawn.  It  was  noticed  In 
all  the  Instltullons  that  the  patients  slept  unusually  well  after  the  outing  and 
amusement.] 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


PUBLIC  CAEE  OF  THE  IXSAXE. 


Following  an  inspection  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State  late  in  1906 
and  early  in  1907,  the  results  of  which  were  printed  in  the  nineteenth 
biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  for  an  act  "To  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatment  of  the 
insane."  This*  act  was  approved  by  your  Excellency  on  June  4,  1907. 
By  its  provisions  Illinois  declares  its  intention,  in  due  course,  to  remove 
all  insane  from  the  improper  surroundings  of  the  county  poor  houses 
to  curative  State  hospitals.  While  other  achievements  are  of  very  great 
importance,  probably  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be  looked 
upon  by  the  historian  of  the  future  as  the  greatest  feature  of  the  epoch 
of  advancement  in  the  public  charities  during  your  Excellency's  ad- 
ministration up  to  this  time. 

The  law  provides : 

Section  7.  "After  sufficient  accommodation  shall  have  been  provided  in 
State  institutions  for  all  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  of  the  counties  of 
the  State,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  county 
insane  patients  in  State  insane  asylums  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon  any  county 
after  the  first  of  January  next  ensuing,  but  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  insane. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  accommodations  are  sufficient  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  and  to  hold  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  and,  if  satisfied  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  such  accommodations,  to  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  file  the 
same  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  trustees  and 
superintendent  of  each  State  and  county  asylum,  and  to  each  county  judge, 
and  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Until 
such  certificate  is  made  and  filed  the  said  cost  of  clothing  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  of  county  insane  patients  shall  continue  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  county  as  under  existing  laws." 

Section  11  states  that  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  is : 
"That  no  insane  person  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  under  the  county 
care"  after  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  complied  with,  but  "that  all 
the  insane  who  are  now,  or  who  may  hereafter  become  a  public  charge  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  respective  State  asylums  without  unnecessary  delay 
there  to  be  regarded  and  known  as  the  wards  of  the  State  and  to  be  wholly 
supported  by  the  State." 


•  Printed  in  full  in  Part  II.  of  this  volume,  under  the  head  :     "Text  of  New  Law 
for  Complete  State  Care." 
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Section  10  is  as  follows: 

"No  insane  person,  now  or  hereafter  under  the  care  of  any  State  asylum 
In  this  State,  shall  be  returned  or  committed  to  the  care  of  any  county  in- 
sane asylum  or  almshouse,  or  to  any  county,  town  or  city  authorities  and  the 
said  county,  town  and  city  authorities  are  hereby  forbidden  to  receive  any 
such  patient  who  may  be  returned  or  committed  to  them  in  violation  of  this 
section." 

The  section  goes  on  to  state  that  the  provisions  thereof  do  not  apply 
to  cotuities  or  county  authorities  except  those  who  sliall  have  trans- 
ferred their  insane  from  county  insane  asylums  to  State  hospitals  as 
provided  elsewhere  in  the  law. 

Section  13  provides  for  taking  over  the  Cook  County  Insane  Asylum, 
at  Dunning  by  the  State  after  the  public  insane  in  all  other  counties 
of  the  State  have  been  provided  for  in  State  hospitals. 

Conflicting  Laws  Are  Passed. 

The  Board  of  Charities  in  its  recommendation  to  the  Forty-fifth 
General  Assembly  made  ample  provisions  for  room  in  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane  for  all  the  insane  in  county  almshouses  at  that  time, 
namely,  626,  allowing  at  the  same  time  for  a  net  increase  for  the  two 
years  of  634  new  cases.  The  average  net  increase  per  annum  for  ten 
previous  years  was  317.  These  provisions  included  new  buildings  and 
forced  ventilation  apparatus  in  old  buildings.  The  Forty-fifth  General 
Assembly  took  a  different  method  of  emptving  the  almshouses  of  the 
insane.  It  appropriated  $280,000.00  for  eight  new  cottages  ,to  house 
1,000  additional  insane  at  Bartonville.  The  institution  at  Bartonvili: 
was  known  as  "The  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane."  It  was  designed 
originally  for  chronic  cases  taken  from  other  State  hospitals  and  from 
county  almshouses.  It  was  in  furtherance  of  this  original  purpose  that 
the  Ijcgishiture  sought  to  build  up  Bartonville  into  a  great  institution 
housing  ''inciirahlc"  insane.  But  the  same  Legislature  passed  two  other 
measures,  both  in  conflict  with  the  idea  on  which  the  $280,000.00  ap- 
propriation for  Bartonville  was  made.  One  measure  changed  the  name 
of  this  institution  to  "The  Illinois  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane," 
thus  removing  the  manifestly  inhuman  and  the  untruthful  brand  of 
''iiicuvablo"  from  ^lationts  in  that  institution.  The  second  measure, 
"lo  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane,"  converted 
Bartonville  into  a  district  hosjiital  to  receive  both  acute  and  chronic 
insane.  The  law  brought  Illinois  into  line  with  other  states,  which  had 
tried  the  experiment  of  herding  their  chronic  insane  in  one  place  and 
had  abandoned  it  as  inhuman  and  unscientific.  In  view  of  these  an- 
tagonistic conditions  and  as  the  Legislature  had  appropriated  more 
money  than  the  Stale  bad  in  sight  to  spend,  your  Excellenoy,  along  with 
other  vetoes,  vetoed  the  $280,000.00  item  for  new  cottages  for  the 
chronic  insane  at  Bartonville.  The  Board  of  Charities  endorsed  this 
veto. 

Number  of  Almshouse  Insane  Reduced. 

However,  there  was  not  enough  money  available  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  existing  institutions  to  take  over  the  almshouse  insane  during 
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the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1909.  Yet  the  number  in  almshouses,  out- 
side of  Cook  county,  has  been  reduced  to  365.  Forty-six  out  of  ninety- 
eight  counties  (outside  of  Cook  county)  have  been  relieved  of  all  their 
insane  and  in  some  of  the  remaining  counties  very  few  insane  remain. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1904,  there  were  1,139  insane  in  county 
almshouses.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908,  as  stated,'  there  were 
365.    The  reduction  for  the  four  years  was  774. 

Diagram  No.  1  showing  the  results  of  the  State's  work  to  remove  in- 
sane from  county  almshouses  to  State  institutions  during  the  period 
1893-1908,  inclusive,  is  printed  on  the  next  page  of  this  report  with  ex- 
planatory text. 

On  October  15,  1908,  the  Board  of  Charities,  in  compliance  with  the 
new  law  "to  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane," 
held  a  meeting  to  determine  whether  the  accommodations  in  State  hos- 
pitals were  sufficient  to  remove  all  county  almshouse  insane,  outside 
of  Cook  county,  to  State  hospitals,  A  census  of  the  State  hospitals, 
submitted  at  that  meeting,  showed  the  total  normal  capacity  to  be  10,056, 
the  population  on  October  1,  1908;  10,338,  or  183  patients  present  in 
excess  of  normal  capacity.  This  indicated  a  congested  condition,  es- 
pecially of  the  chronic  insane,  but  crowdino-  the  institutions  beyond  the 
normal  capacity  for  which  they  were  built  has  l)een  so  frequent  a  neces- 
sity that  there  were  empty  beds  for  353  acute  and  137  chronic  cases,  or 
389  vacant  beds. 

However,  the  Cook  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Dunning,  with 
a  capacity  of  1,600,  had  a  population  of  8,000  or  400  above  normal 
capacity,  with  about  150  patients  sleepinsf  on  the  floor.  While  under  the 
new  law  county  -^uotas  are  not  recognized,  Cook  county's  old  quotas  in 
some  of  the  State  hospitals,  under  the  old  arrangement,  notably  at  Bar- 
tonville  and  Watertown,  were  not  full.  Eelief  of  Cook  county  seemed 
a  humane  and  legal  necessity,  regardless  of  its  former  quota  rights.  So 
the  board  authorized  the  county  judge  of  Cook  county  to  cease  commit- 
ments to  Dunnincr  and  to  send  all  cases  arising  in  Cook  countv  to  State 
institutions  and  further  to  transfer  patients  from  Dunning  to  Water- 
town  and  to  Bartonville.* 

In  view  of  the  situation  developed  by  the  Board  of  Charities  at  its 
October  meeting  it  was  apparent  that  the  only  way  possible  to  take  the 
365  insane  out  of  county  almshouses,  outside  of  Cook  county,  and  to 
take  over  the  Cook  county  institution  at  Dunning,  would  be  by  an  un- 
healthy and  indecent  herding  of  sick  people,  which  would  be  repugnant 
alike  to  humanity  and  common  sense.  Therefore  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties has  not  made  the  certificate  prescribed  in  the  new  law. 


♦Between  Oct.  1,  1908,  and_Dec.  31.  1908,  a  total  of  250  Cook  County  patients  were 
transferred  and  committed  to  State  hospitals  for  tlie  insane.  On  Jan.  14,  1909,  the 
county  judge  of  Cook  county  applied  for  more  relief.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
tliereupon  opened  the  doors  of  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Anna  to  Cook 
county,  making-  five  of  the  six  district  State  liospitals  recipients  of  Cook  county  in- 
sane, viz.  :  Elgin,  Kankakee,  Watertown,  Bartonville  and  Anna.  The  Central  Hos- 
pital at  Jacksonville  was  so  overcrowded  already  that  it  was  relieved  by  transfers 
to  Bartonville  and  could  not  take  Cook  county  cases.  The  pressure  from  Cook 
county  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Forty-sixth  General 
Assembly  will  be  called  upon  for  an  emergency  appropriation  to  increase  the  capa- 
city of  Elgin  and  Kankakee. 
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J    DECREASE   OF   INSANE    POPULATION    IN    ILLINOIS   ALMSHOUSES 
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Until  the  legal  requirements  are  met  tlie  charges  to  counties  for  their 
insane  in  State  institutions  will  continue  under  the  old  law. 

Plan  to  Take  Over  Dunning. 

The  board  has  worked  out  careful  estimates  of  needed  buildings  to 
care  for  the  insane  in  county  almshouses  outside  of  Cook  county  during 
the  year  July  1,  1909-June  30,  1910.  If  the  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly can  see  its  way  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations,  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  Cook  County  Hospital  at  Dunning  can  be  taken  over  by 
the  State  on  July  1,  1910,  and  all  counties  be  relieved  of  the  charge 
for  clothing  and  other  incidental  expenses  for  their  insane  after  Jan.  1, 
1911.  In  our  judgment  the  problem  of  the  public  care  of  the  insane 
in  Illinois  never  will  be  solved  satisfactorily  until  the  State  faces  the 
situation  courageously  and  furnishes  the  money  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  "to  promote  the  care,  and  curative  treatment  of  the 
insane,^'  as  recommended  herein.  The  additional  cost  for  the  Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  to  take  over  the  Dunning  hospital  and  to  meet 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  clothing  and  repairs  and  improvements  will  be 
$385,740.00  for  the  period  July*  1,  1910-June  30,  1911,  and  $68,000.00 
for  clothing,  etc.,  for  county  patients  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the 
period  Jan.  1,  1911-June  30,  1911,  or  a  grand  total  of  $453,740.00.  We 
recommend  that  this  sum  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  indicated.* 

Outside  of  Cook  county  there  are  365  insane  inmates  of  almshouse 
in  other  counties  to  be  cared  for  and  a  net  annual  increase  of  317 
per  annum  in  the  State  hospitals,  or  a  net  increase  of  634  for  two  years. 
The  total  to  be  cared  for,  outside  of  Cook  county  and  the  usual  Cook 
county  commitments  is  999.  These  are  provided  for  by  assembling  the 
insane  epileptics  at  Kankakee  and  Elgin  in  new  buildings  at  Kankakee 
and  the  insane  epileptics  at  Watertown,  Bartonville,  Jacksonville  and 
Anna  in  new  buildings  at  Anna  and  by  making  room  on  existing  wards  at 
Elgin,  Kankakee,  Jacksonville  and  Anna  by  erecting  homes  for  nurses. 
These  procedures  are  discussed  in  detail  imder  the  chapters  of  this  re- 
port devoted  to  epileptics  and  to  nurses  and  attendants. 

Time  for  a  Neav  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  view  of  the  heavier  burden  which  the  State  will  bear  by  as- 
suming complete  care  of  the  public  insane,  considering  also  the  growth 
of  the  State,  it  will  be  necessary  soon  to  construct  a  new  State  hospital 
for  the  insane.  This  need  is  so  certain  that  we  urge  upon  the  Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly,  the  purchase  of  about  1,000  acres  of  land  and 
the  preparation  of  r)lans  and  siiecifications  for  buildings  and  equipment, 
so  that  the  site  will  have  been  secured  and  other  preliminaries  arranged 
in  time  to  ask  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  for  appropriations 
for  buildings  and  equipment  and  furnishings  and  for  maintenance  for 


*0n  Feb.  8,  1909,  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Cook  county  adopted  a  resolution, 
acting  under  section  14  of  the  "Act  to  Promote  the  Care  and  Curative  Treatment  of 
the  Insane,"  tendering  to  the  Governor  the  Cook  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Dunning.  The  proposition  so  made  is  to  transfer  the  land,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment to  the  State  without  cost  on  July  1,  1910. 
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the  year  July  1,  1913-June  30,  l'J14.  The  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly is  respectfully  asked  to  appropriate  $110,000.00  for  its  part  of 
thi-;  undertaking. 

Increase  of  Public  Insane  Cases. 

For  the  information  of  your  Excellency,  the  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly and  the  general  public  we  have  prepared  a  diagram,  printed 
herewith,  showing  the  comparative  increase  in  the  insane  populations  of 
all  State  and  county  institutions  with  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  State  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  1878-1908.  This  is  the  span  of 
one  generation. 

In  1878  there  were  2,576  insane  persons  in  the  public  institutions  in 
Illinois.  In  1908  there  are  12,084.  In  1878  the  population  of  Illinois 
was  3,968,200.    In  1908  it  is  5,617,700. 

In  1878  one  person  in  ever\^  1,152  was  cared  for  in  one  of  our  public 
institutions  as  an  insane  person.  In  1908  one  person  in  every  465  is 
in  this  class. 

While  the  population  of  Illinois  has  increased  about  89  per  cent  in 
the  last  thirty  years  the  insane  population  of  our  public  institutions  has 
increased  369  per  cent  or  about  four  times  as  rapidly. 

These  figures  do  not  show  that  insanity  is  increasing  at  this  rate  as 
they  are  based  only  upon  the  insane  in  State  and  countv  institutions. 
tf  it  were  possible  to  make  an  accurate  census  of  the  insane  persons 
in  private  institutions  and  in  family  homes,  the  relative  figures  of 
today  might  not  be  anv  greater  than  those  of  1878.  Perhaps  they  would 
be  less.  Statisticians  differ  as  to  whether  insanity  is  increasing  more 
ranidly  than  the  population,  but  the  United  States  census  expert*  be- 
lieve that  it  is  so  increasing. 

The  story  told  by  the  big  black  line  in  the  diagram  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  insane  in  our  public  institutions  are  increasing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  is  the  population.  This,  however,  is  explained,  in  a 
large  measure,  by  the  fact  that  as  the  people  are  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  public  institutions  and  their  improved  methods  of 
treatment  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  send  their  unfortunates  to 
these  institutions,  and.  if  able,  to  pay  for  their  care  therein,  rather  than 
keep  them  at  home,  when  possible  and.  when  not,  to  send  tlioin  to  private 
institutions. 

We  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  how  much  this  condition  aiTect,*5  the 
figures  of  this  statement,  but  we  l)elieve  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  insanitv 
in  Illinois  has  Increased,  in  the  la.«t  thirtv  vears,  a  great  deal  faster  than 
the  popidatinn  has  increased. 

Pay  Patients  in  HosriTAi^s  for  the  Insane. 

Under  section  seventeen  of  the  new  law  for  the  complete  State  care  of 
the  insane  there  is  a  provision  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  shall 
secure  from  relatives  who  arc  liable  or  friends  who  may  be  willing  to 
assume  the  cost  of  support  of  inmates  of  State  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
reimbursement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  money  expended  for  such  sup- 
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port.  The  board  may  ajtpoint  agents  at  not  to  exceed  $5.00  a  day  for 
compensation  and  the  necessary  traveling  and  other  incidental  expenses 
to  secure  re-imbursement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  money  so  expended. 
As  the  Legislature  failed  to  provide  the  Board  of  Charities  with  funds 
to  pay  sucli  agents  it  has  been  unable  to  carry  out  this  provision  of  the 
law.  However,  it  prepared,  as  an  argument  for  employing  such  agents, 
a  paper  entitled,  ''Pay  Patients  in  American  Hospitals  for  the  Insane — 
the  Law  and  L^sage."  This  article  covered  all  the  American  states  and 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  policy  of  re-imbursement  would 
prove  both  a  great  help  to  the  State  in  caring  for  the  insane  and  would 
not  be  a  hardship  unon  friends  and  relatives.  This  paper  is  printed  in 
full  in  Part  II  of  this  volume,  but  we  desire  here  to  quote  one  paragraph, 
under  the  heading:     "What  could  be  done  in  Hlinois." 

"If  Illinois,  for  instance,  should  administer  its  new  law,  with  the  same 
result  as  Massachusetts  handles  pay  patients,  it  could  provide,  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  been  done  in  Massachusetts,  more  than  $700,000.00  in  two  years. 
This  would  help  the  State  very  materially  in  elevating  its  charity  service 
to  a  modern  level  of  eflBciency.  The  State  has  poured  out  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars,  cheerfully;  its  uniform  policy  has  been  to  constantly  do 
more  and  more  for  its  wards;  yet  its  charity  system  is  inadequate  to  the 
demands  upon  it." 

Of  course,  it  would  take  time  for  Illinois  to  develop  the  efficiency  now 
obtaining  in  Massachusetts,  but,  for  a  beginning,  in  fairness  to  the 
taxpayers,  we  recommend  that  two  agents  be  employed  during  the  next 
biennial  period.  For  that  purpose  $5,130  is  asked  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

The  State  Psychopathic  Institute. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  appropriated  $25,000.00  to  eshib- 
lish  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute  at  Kankakee.  This  institute  is 
improving  the  medical  service  of  the  State  hospitals  in  the  insane  group 
both  in  regard  to  the  care  and  attention  given  to  patients  and  also  tx) 
the  scientific  study  of  this  branch  of  medicine.  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer 
was  appointed  director.  He  assumed  his  duties  on  September  IG,  1907. 
Bv  the  following  summer  a  building  at  Kankakee  had  been  provided 
and  the  l)est  laboratory  equipment  the  world  affords  had  been  purchased 
for  the  institute.  On  Julv  15,  1908,  Dr.  Singer  notified  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  that  the  institute  was  ready  to  start  its  work  outside  the 
Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  where  its  methods  had  bet^n 
tried  out  in  a  ])reliminary  manner  for  several  months.  Your  Ex- 
cellency thereupon  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities to  notify  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions  to  send 
assistant  physicians  to  the  institute  for  instruction.  This  was  done. 
Following  the  period  of  preliminary  instruction  Dr.  Singer  visited  the 
feeveral  hospitiils,  criticised  the  work  of  physicians  and  established  this 
educational  and  research  branch  of  the  .service  upon  a  firm  basis. 

In  connection  Avith  the  work  Dr.  Singer  prepared  a  "Scliema  for 
mental  and  j)hysical  examination  of  insane  patients."  The  State  Board 
f)f  Charities  promulgated  it.     This*  Schema  is  an  exhaustive  statement 


•Printed  in  fuH  In  Part  II.  of  this  volume,  under  tlio  head:    "Schema  for  Mental 
and  Pliysical  Examination  of  Insane  Patients." 
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by  use  of  which  those  items  of  information  that  go  to  make  up  a  diag- 
nosis are  obtained.  Dr.  Singer  also  prescribed,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  adopted  and  promulgated,  a  new  form  of  recording  for  the 
medical  work  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

New  Court  Interrogatories  in  Insane  Cases. 

At  a  conference  of  superintendents  of  the  institutions  of  the  insane 
group,,  held  on  October  18,  1907,  a  special  committee  reported  a  new 
form  of  court  interrogatories  in  insane  cases  to  be  used  by  county  courts 
in  securing  J&rst  hand  information  regarding  insane  patients  for  the  as- 
sistance of  i^hysicians  in  the  institutions  to  which  they  are  sent.  These 
interrogatories  are  printed  in  Part  II  of  this  report  as  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  for  the  benefit  of  physicians  of  the  State.  A  careful  study 
of  and  compliance  with  their  provisions  are  earnestly  recommended  to 
Illinois  physicians. 

Early  Commitments  by  Medical  Commission. 

^  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  wards  of  the  State,  meaning  by  the  wards 
of  the  State  the  inmates  of  the  twenty  State  charitable,  penal  and  cor- 
recional  institutions,  are  insane  wards.  (See  diagram  5.)  Six  per- cent 
more  are  feeble-minded  wards.  In  the  other  divisions  of  the  service 
are  many  insane  and  feeble-minded  struggling  under  the  burden  of 
other  misfortunes.  The  cost  to  the  State  of  creating  and  maintaining 
the  eight  institutions  in  the  mental  defectives  group,  since  Illinois  be- 
gan the  benevolent  work,  has  been  $41,778,884.04  or  nearly  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  $59,823,008.05  spent  for  the  seventeen  State  char- 
itable institutions,  not  including  the  two  prisons  and  the  reformatory. 
This  shows  the  economic  necessity  of  preventing  insanity  when  possible. 
We  again  urge  the  use  of  the  *medical  commission  in  place  of  the 
jury  for  commitment  of  insane  cases,  especially  those  needing  early  treat- 
ment. The  law  permits  it.  The  imhlic  is  again  urged  to  appeal  to 
medical  science  promptly  in  all  cases  of  suspected  insanity.  We  urge 
upon  the  doctors  of  the  State  the  great  value  of  early,  scientific  treat- 
ment of  incipient  and  acute  cases  of  insanity  cominsr  to  their  attention 
in  practice.  For  those  patients  who  are  not  able  to  pay  enough  to  secure 
treatment  in  private  institutions,  or  who  prefer  State  institutions,  doc- 
tors will  find  it  advantageous  to  proceed  as  follows : 

1.  If  the  patient  is  willing,  have  him  apply  to  the  county  judge  for  volun- 
tary commitment  under  section  37  of  chapter  85  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes. 
Under  this  law  the  patient  may  leave  a  hospital,  to  which  he  is  so  committed, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  days  after  he  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

2.  If  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  not  to  give  consent  and  go  voluntarily, 
ask  the  county  judge  to  submit  the  case  to  a  commission  of  two  physicians 
(section  6,  chapter  85  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes)  whom  he  knoivs  to  be 
honorable  and  competent  and  to  commit  the  patient,  if  the  commission  so 
advises. 


*  See    March.    1909,    Illinois    Medical    Journal.      "Medical    Commissions    in    Insane 
Cases,"  by  William   C.  Graves. 
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THE  WARDS  OF  THE  STATE 


r\fi  Jiiiii-  :)0.  UKIH.  llicrt-  WfTo  17,921  innuilos  in  llio  tliarit.ililc.  |ii'ii;il  ;iiitl  cdrrci  li(iii.il  institutions  in 
^  the  Slate  o(  Illinois,  The  lariJfSl  class  of  lliosc  were  llie  insane,  whicti  totaled  9,98:1,  or  'M  |mt 
cent. 

Second  in  niimh«r  wore  the  rrlminni  cinss.  whirh  included  the  ininntcs  in  the  two  prisons  and  in  lli< 
rcformiuory.    There  were  3,G84  of  this  cltiss,  or  alwul  21  per  cent. 

The  third  rliiss  included  the  soldier  wnrds.  1.404  old  soldiers.  175  soldiers'  orphans,  nnil  79  sohliers 
widows,  a  total  of  1.6.'>8.  or  about  9  per  cent. 

The  feehle  minded  wns  the  fourtli  droup   ■  It  liumtierfd  1,108,  or  jiIkuH  G  per  rent  of  the  total 

The  fifth  (Jroup  in  point  of  size  was  the  juvenile  dependent  and  delinquent.  There  were  792  of  thcsr 
iMiy^  .iiid  Kifls,  whiih  is  ii  little  ovcT  4  per  cent. 

The  de.if  was  the  sixth  jjroup  There  were  438  deaf  children  in  the  State  School.  This  is  a  little 
less  than  '.i  jier  cent. 

The  hlind  was  the  smallest  firoup  In  the  two  Stale  institutions  for  this  el. iss  of  defeclives,  there 
WIT.-  only  2.'>t;  iiuii.iti-s.  only  I  \  2  \>rr  cent  of  the  w.inls  of  the  Sl.ilr 
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3.  If  there  is  doubt,  as  in  border  line  cases,  and  detention  is  necessary, 
both  for  treatment  and  to  reach  a  diagnosis  seek  it  under  section  2,  chapter 
85  Hurd's  Revised  Statutes.  If  you  have  not  reached  a  diagnosis  at  the 
expiration  of  the  legal  ten  days,  specified  in  this  section,  ask  the  county 
judge  to  continue  the  case  pending  further  treatment  and  the  determination 
of  the  diagnosis.  If  the  diagnosis  when  determined  is  a  form  of  insanity  re- 
quiring treatment  in  a  State  hospital,  seek  commitment  by  a  commission  of 
physicians  as  in  2  above. 

All  tlie  foregoing  procedures  are  lawful.  It  is  a  defensible  custom, 
often  used  in  large  cities,  to  detain  a  suspected,  a  borderline,  or  an 
acute  case  of  insanity  in  a  hospital,  without  application  to  the  county 
judge,  just  as  is  done  with  delirious  cases  of  pneumonia  and  typhoid. 
But  it  always  must  be  remembered  that  the  patient  has  a  right  to 
demand  and  to  have  a  jury  trial  before  he  can  be  deprived,  against  his 
will,  of  his  liberty  or  the  management  of  his  property. 

In  cases  where  there  is  suspected  insanity,  not  clearly  in  the  onset, 
the  law  helps  the  physician  by  providing  that  (Section  1,  chapter  85, 
Hurd's  Eevised  Statutes)  any  person  who  "is  in  such  condition  of  mind 
and  body  as  to  he  a  fit  subject  for  care  and  treatment  in  a.  hospital  or 
asylum  for  the  insane"  may  be  deemed  insane  under  the  law.  A  presen- 
tation of  such  facts  to  a  judge  or  jury,  if  the  commission  plan  for  any 
reason  is  not  used,  might  convince  them  of  the  wisdom  of  a  commit- 
ment. 

As  a  step  to  a  more  humane  recognition  of  insanity  as  a  physical 
disease,  requiring  the  opinion  and  service  of  physicians,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  recommends  that  the  so-called  "Lunacy  Act,"  chapter  85, 
Hurd's  Eevised  Statutes,  be*  amended  in  section  2  to  permit  the  de- 
tention of  "an  alleged  lunatic,  for  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  pending  a  judicial  investigation  of  his  mental  condition,"  instead 
of  "ten"  days,  as  the  law  now  reads.  A  judge  can  help  a  doctor  under  the 
present  law  by  continuing  a  case  for  a  second  or  third  ten-day  period, 
when  necessary.  The  great  majority  of  cases  can  be  diagnosed  mthin 
thirty  days.  Many  cases  of  acute  insanity  will  clear  in  that  period  of 
time,  permitting  the  patient  to  go  home  restored  without  the  shock  and 
the  humiliation,  and  sometimes  the  positive  injury,   of  a   court  trial. 


*A  BILL 

For  an  Act  to  amend  Section  2  of  an  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  revise  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  commitment  and  detention  of  lunatics,  and  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  .conservators,  and  to  repeal  certain  acts 
therein  named,"  approved  June  21,  1893,  in  force  July  1,  1893. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assemhly:  That  section  2  of  an  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  commitment  and  detention  of  lunatics, 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  conservators,  and  to  re- 
peal certain  acts  therein  named,"  approved  June  21,  1893,  in  force  July  1, 
1893,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  no  insane  person  or  person  supposed  to  be  insane,  but  who  shall  not 
have  been  legally  adjudged  to  be  insane,  shall,  by  reason  of  his  insanity  or 
supposed  insanity  be  restrained  of  his  liberty.  Provided,  that  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  forbid  the  temporary  detention  of  an  alleged  lunatic, 
for  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  pending  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion of  his  mental  condition. 
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when  his  only  oU'eiise  is  that  he  is  sick  in  his  brain.  If  he  were  sick  in 
his  stomach  or  his  liver  or  in  any  other  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  except 
the  brain  or  nervous  system,  a  court  would  be  the  last  place  on  earth  to 
think  ol"  taking  him. 

Illinois  county  judges  are  responding  nobly  to  the  growing  realization 
that  insane  persons  are  physically  sick  and  that  the  judges  need  medical 
advice  in  determining  commitments  where  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
is  not  a  legal  necessity.  An  exainination  of  506  commitment  papers 
taken  at  random  from  the  files  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  1908, 
covering  counties  outside  of  Cook  county,  show  that  .34o  or  G8  1-5  per  cent 
of  the  cases  were  committed  bv  the  judge  on  the  advice  of  commissions 
of  pln-sicians  and  161  or  31  4-5  per  cent  were  committed  by  jury  trial. 
So  Illinois  counties  outside  of  *Cook  county,  stand  more  than  two  to 
one,  in  the  figures  used,  in  favor  of  the  humane  and  efficient  medical 
commission  method  of  handling  insane  cases.  This  section  of  the  law 
(Section  6,  chapter  85,  Hurd's  Eevised  Statutes)  never  has  been  con- 
tested and  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  State. 

President  William  Busse,  of  the  Cook  county  board,  and  other  county 
officials  are  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  conditions  for  tlie 
early  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  cases  at  the  detention  and  the 
Cook  county  hospitals.  President  Busse  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
Cook  county  board  this  month  (December,  1903).  said  : 

"In  the  twenty  years  the  Detention  Hospital  has  been  in  service  no  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  its  facilities.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  character  of  these  institutions  has  changed.  Experience  in  their 
management  is  supported  by  medical  science  in  the  demand  that  patients 
before  being  sent  to  Detention  Hospitals  shall  be  given  prompt  curative  treat- 
ment. This  v.ould  make  it  necessary  to  establish  a  psychopathic  ward  or 
wards  in  connection  with  the  county  hospital.  The  treatment  provided  for 
in  these  wards  would  require  the  installation  of  the  hydrotherapeutic  appar- 
atus v.hich  I  recommended  a  year  ago.  It  is  ray  belief  that  through  the 
treatment  here  suggested  many  insaYie  patients  might  be  prevented  from 
becoming  permanent  charges  of  the  State. 

".My  recommendation  last  year  that  recreation  grounds  be  provided,  in 
which  patients  might  take  exercise  and  live  outdoors  is  about  to  be  realized. 
An  iuclosure  containing  areas  on  each  side  of  the  building  aggregating  8,000 
square  feet  is  about  completed. 

"A  trained  nurse  service  has  been  added  to  the  interne  work,  with  highly 
beneficial  results." 


•The  Hon.  Lewis  Rinaker.  Countv  JudRC  of  Cook  County,  at  a  conference  of 
physicians,  county  ofUclals  and  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
held  in  his  office  on  Feb.  13,  1909.  proposed  that  he  would  make  a  trial  of  the 
medical  commi.s.sion  system  in  Cook  County.  He  said  he  would  do  this  provided  the 
physicians  present  would  subm't  to  him  a  list  of  physicians,  for  whose  honorable 
character  and  ability  they  would  stand  sponsor.  He  very  properly  wanted  to  be 
f-ure  that  the  Chicapo  doctors  ho  would  appoint  on  commissions  would  be  trust- 
worthy in   every  way. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


NUESING  AXD  ATTEN^DANCE  FOE  THE  II^SANE. 


The  Committee  on  Uniform  Curriculum,  consistino-  of  the  superinten- 
dents in  the  insane  group,  two  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Cliarities 
and  the  superintendents  of  two  general  hospital  training  schools,  was  ap- 
pointed in  July,  1907.  Its  purpose  has  been  to  devise  a  practical  uni- 
form system  of  nursing  and  attendance  care  for  the  patients  of  this 
group  of  institutions.     It  was  at  once  determined: 

1.  That  a  trained  nurse  and  a  trained  attendant  should  be  differentiated 
absolutely. 

2.  That  all  attendants  must  receive  at  least  one  year's  training.* 

The  plan  requires  a  superintendent  of  nurses  for  each  institution, 
trained  nurses  at  the  head  of  wards  or  groups  of  wards,  and  the  patient's " 
nurses-in-training  and  attendants  thereon.  To  stimulate  the  interest 
of  nurses  in  the  care  of  mental  cases  as  well  as  to  aid  in  procuring  nurs- 
ing service  for  the  institutions,  a  communication  was  sent  out  in  Janu- 
ar}-,  1908,  to  the  recognized  general  hospitals  of  Illinois  and  vicinity 
urging  that  the  care  of  mental  cases  be  added  to  the  training  school 
curriculum  of  each  as  an  optional  course  and  offering  the  following  out- 
line of  training  to  be  given  in  the  State  institutions : 
An  outline  of  training  offered  for  undergraduate  nurses  of  general  hospitals 

as  an  elective  course  to  be  taken  in  Illinois  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

1.  The  course  to  be  of  three  months  duration,  with  three  months  addi- 
tional practical  work  if  elected. 

2.  The  course  to  consist  of  practical  and  theoretical  training. 

3.  The  undergraduate  nurses  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  graduate 
head  nurses. 

4.  The  work  required  not  to  exceed  an  average,  of  ten  hours  a  day. 

5.  The  practical  work  shall  include 

11^  months  in  hospital  work. 

11/^    months    in    hydropathic  /lepartment   and    department    for    acute 
patients. 

6.  The  lectures  and  demonstrations  to  be  given  by  the  hospital  medical 
staff  twice  a  week  during  the  first  eight  weeks  and  to  include  the  following 
lectures: 

1-2 — Outline  of  psychology. 
•3-4 — Causes  of  insanity. 
5-G — Symptoms  of  insanity. 


*This  year's  course  for  attendants  is  based  upon  the  Hand  Book  for  Attendants 
Upon  the  Insane  published  by  the  Medico-Psj-chological  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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7-8 — Classification  or  Insanity. 

9-10-11-12 — Lectures   and    demonstrations    of    different    forms    of    in- 
sanity. 
13-14 — Treatment  of  insanity. 
15 — Hydrotherapy,   electrotherapy,  etc. 
16 — Psychotherapy  (hypnotism,  etc.) 

^STuiJSES  Take  the  Insane  Training. 

In  advance  of  this  communication  a  number  of  nurses-in-training 
in  the  rresbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  had  been  received  at  the  Illi- 
nois Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin,  for  such  a  course.  On 
the  part  of  most  of  the  general  hospital  trainircf  schools  a  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  offer  to  give  training  in  nursing  mental  cases  has  been  ex- 
pressed and  nurses  have  been  received  from  various  general  hospitals, 
at  the  Northern,  Western  and  Southern  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  for  such 
special  course.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  nurses 
in  the  general  hospital  training  schools  the  numlser  sent  to  the  State  in- 
stitutions has  been  thus  far  much  smaller  than  is  desirable.  In  several 
cases  tiie  nurses-in-training  have  returned  to  become  head  nurses  in  the 
institutions  and  have  justified  the  value  of  the  plan  to  the  institutions. 

As  rapidly  as  the  new  hospitals  for  acutely  sick  are  completed  within 
the  several  State  institutions  it  is  anticipated  that  attendants  who  so 
elect  and  who  show  the  ability  and  education  necessary  for  trained 
nurses  will  be  trained  as  nurses  so  as  to  be  recognized  as  candidates  for 
registration.  Under  the  law  for  the  registration  of  nurses  this  will 
necessitate,  after  1910,  one  year  in  a  general  hospital  to  secure  training 
in  such  branches  as  are  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the  hospital  wards 
of  an  institution  for  the  insane. 

It  is  believed  that  as  the  public  becomes  more  fully  informed  as  to 
opportunities  offered  in  the  State  institutions,  the  candidates  for  the 
nursing  course  arranged  in  connection  with  general  hospitals  will  be 
more  numerous,  as  the  tendency  of  the  general  hospitals  is  to  pay  nom- 
inal sums  to  nurses-in-training  or  to  require  a  premium,  if  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  for  young  women  of  excellent  promise  to  take  the 
training,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  three  years  without  salary. 
In  the  State  institutions  nurscs-in-training  will  receive  pay  at  the  rate 
of  attendants  during  all  of  the  course  which  is  taken  in  the  institution 
and  the  sums  received  will  be  enough  to  carry  a  candidate  through  a 
three  years  course  with, independence.  The  constant  and  unfilled  de- 
mand in  private  practice  for  trained  nurses  who  are  specially  skilled  in 
the  care  of  mental  and  nervous  cases  justifies  the  statement  that  an  un- 
occupied field  or  employment  is  open  to  registered  nurses  who  have  had 
the  special  work  offered  by  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

TiaiNiNG  UY  CiucAuo  School  of  Civics. 

Fundamental  as  is  the  necessity  of  the  trained  nurse  in  the  hospital 
for  the  insane,  yet  we  must  look  to  the  attendants  as  the  persons  in 
constant  association  with  the  great  mass  of  patients  and  in  the  last  an- 
alysis we  must  depend  upon  their  faithfulness  and  skill  for  the  chronic 
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patients'"  daily  comfort  and  for  his  actual  care  and  re-education.  It  was 
therefore  with  satisfaction  that  the  Board  of  Charities  received  in  the 
spring  of  1907  a  communication  from  the  *Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthrop}',  stating  that  an  experimental  course  in  occupations  and 
amusements  for  attendants  in  public  hospitals  for  the  insane  would  be 
given  in  the  summer  of  1908  and  offering  free  scholarships  to  a  limited 
number  of  attendants  to  be  sent  from  the  Illinois  State  Institutions. 
With  the  approval  of  Governor  Deneen  the  offer  was  commended  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  institutions  and  attendants  were  sent  from  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  Southern,  Central  and  General  Hospitals,  the 
Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  and  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Child- 
ren. Attendants  were  also  sent  from  the  Cook  County  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Dunning,  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  at  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  the  State  Hospital  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  State  Hospital  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  and  the  State  Hospital  at  Logansport,  Indiana.  There 
were  twenty-four  pupils. 

Outline  of  the  Couese  of  Studies. 

The  course  of  studies  was  carried  out  as  described  in  the  preliminary 
circular  extracts  from  which  follow: 

"It  has  been  recognized  from  the  first  as  one  of  the  important  purposes 
of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  to  provide  training  for  the  various 
branches  of  municipal,  county,  state  and  federal  employment  which  are 
already  protected  by  civil  service  laws.  As  a  part  of  this  general  purpose, 
the  summer  school  for  attendants  in  institutions  for  the  Insane  and  feeble 
minded  has  been  arranged. 

"The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  of  daily  practice  work  in  various 
forms  of  suitable  handicraft  and  occupation  and  of  interesting  excursions 
and  visits  such  as  are  usually  made  by  students  of  the  conventional  summer 
school. 

"As  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  school  to  cooperate  with  the  oflBcials 
In  charge  of  the  State  institutions  in  their  efforts  for  improvement,  the 
school  will  remit  all  fees  and  will  furnish  free  all  required  material  for 
attendants  received  from  the  Illinois  institutions  for  the  present  summer. 
The  directors  and  faculty  of  the  school  feel  that  the  effort  to  improve  the 
Illinois  State  charitable  institutions  deserves  the  encouragement  and  rec- 
ognition of  educators  and  that  the  lines  of  such  improvement  are  essentially 
educational  in  certain  aspects. 

''The  viodern  attitude  toward  the  care  of  the  insane  is  that  they  are  sick 
persons,  ichose  care  should  he  in  the  hands  of  physicians  and  trained  nurses; 
hut  in  so  far  as  their  minds  have  become  warped  and  dull,  they  should  be 
re-stimulated  by  occupation,  instruction  and  amusement,  follotving  much  the 
same  lines  which  the  best  teachers  of  little  children  find  most  effective. 
Thus,  games,  occupations,  and  amusements  such  as  are  taught  in  the  vaca- 
tion schools  are  of  great  practical  value  in  leading  insane  persons  back  to 
the  power  of  serious  ivork  and  in  developing  such  latent  ability  as  may 
exist  in  defective  minds.  The  course  is  offered  to  attendants,  rather  than 
to  nurses,  because  the  attendant  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  patient, 
and  upon  his  or  her  igenuity  and  wisdom  the  success  of  the  work  of  re-educa- 
tion must  depend  in  large  measure." 


*The  officers  and  directors  of  this  school  are  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  Julia  C. 
Lathrop,  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  and  Allen  T.  Burns,  Dean.  The  summer 
school  was  financed  by  private  means. 
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Educational  Value  of  Occupation. 

"The  general  subject  of  the  lectures  will  be  The  Educational  Value  of 
Occupation,  and  the  lectures  will  be  given  by  persons  all  especially  inter- 
ested in  various  phases  of  the  use  of  occupation  as  a  means  of  education. 
The  list  of  lecturers  is  a  proof  in  itself  of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
new  departure  which  his  summer  school  indicates,  namely,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  educational  for  the  custodial  idea  in  the  daily  care  of  the  mentally 
unsound.  Thus,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  work  of  attendants  is  really  a 
work  of  teaching,  and  that  in  the  humblest  sort  of  occupation  or  labor 
there  is  nothing  servile  so  long  as  it  helps  to  make  the  patients  more  intelligent 
and  reasonable.  This  course  is  an  adventure  in  a  new  field  and,  as  such, 
its  details  are  experimental.  Its  justification  lies  in  the  manifest  need  for 
such  instruction.  Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  the  general  features  of 
the  plan  have  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  various  authoritative  alien- 
ists in  this  country  and  have  received  their  approval. 

"The  occupations  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Worst,  head  of  the 
department  of  industrial  arts  in  the  Chicago  Normal  College.  No  one  in 
the  United  States  is  better  equipped  for  such  work  than  Mr.  Worst.  In 
addition  to  thorough  training  and  wide  experience  in  this  country,  he  has 
made  repeated  journeys  abroad  in  order  to  take  courses  in  Sweden  and 
Germany  and  to  observe  the  best  foreign  methods  of  teaching  by  handicraft. 

"The  plays  and  games  are  in  charge  of  ;Miss  Mary  Laura  Sheldon,  asso- 
ciate principal  of  the  Chicago  Froebel  Association.  Miss  Sheldon  was  a 
graduate  student  at  Naas,  Sweden,  and  has  had  a  long  and  most  successful 
experience  in  teaching  students  and  teachers. 

"Mr.  Worst  and  IMiss  Sheldon  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  selection 
of  such  occupations  and  games  as  shall  be  practicable  under  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  average  institution. 

"The  general  supervision  of  the  class  is  in  direct  charge  of  Miss  Helen 
Burling  of  Hull  House.  Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions 
and  exercises  and  to  take  whatever  part  may  be  assigned  in  the  work  of 
the  class  room.  They  will  be  given  credit  as  their  work  justifies,  and  reports 
of  the  work  done  by  the  attendants  sent  from  the  various  institutions  wMl 
be  made  to  their  respective  superintendents. 

"The  classes  are  held  daily,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  at  174  East  Adams  street." 

Wc  a)i[)on(l  the  si-licdule  of  work,  the  list  of  lectures  iincl  the  roster 
of  the  dai^K. 
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Schedule  of  Worh. 


Dates. 


Handicraft 

10  to  11  A.  M.  daily, 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Worst. 


Handicraft 

10  to  12  A.  M.  daily. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Worst. 


Games 

2to3:30P.  M.  twice  weekly 

Mary  1^.  Sheldon. 

Plays  and  games. 


Tuesday,  July?.. 

W'dn'sday.July  8 
Thursday,  July  9. 


Friday,  July  10... 
Monday,  Julv  13. 
Tuesday.  July  U. 
W'dn'sd'y.July  1.5 
Thursday,  July  16 


Paper    and    cardboard 

construction 

..do 

..do 


Knotting:  in  twine,  raffia 

and  lilo 

..do 

..do 


Plays  and  games,   defined 
and  illustrated 


Friday,  July  17. .. 
Monday,  July  20. 
Tuesday,  July  21. 
W'dn'sd'y,Jiily22| 
Thursday,  July 23 
Friday,  July  24. .. 
Monday,  July  27. 

Tuesday,  July  28. 

W'dn'sd'y,Juiy29 
Thursday,  July 30 
Friday,  July  31... 
MondaJ^  Aug.  3.. 
Tuesday,  Aug,  4.. 

W'dn'sday,  Aug.5 
Thursday,  Aug.  6 
Friday,  Aug.  7  . .. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


..do 

Braiding 

.  .do . 

..do 

..do 


Traditional  games  adapted 
to  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment   


Rhythmic  exercises. 


Mod'li'gin  plastinaclay 

..do 

..do 

do 

do 


..do 

Work  in  crashes. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

do. 


Folk  dances  of  various  na- 
tions   


Folk  dances  continued 
Competitive  games  — 


..do I  Weaving  mats,  baskets 

etc 

do do 


..do 

..do 

..do 

Lesson  in  colors. 
.  .do 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.  .do 

..do 

.  .do 

Advanced  weaving  . . 
Warping,       threading 

weaving 

..do 

..do 

..do 


Competitive  games  cpntin- 
ued 


Ball  ganies 


Ball  games  continued . 
General  review 


Trips  to  the  Art  Institute,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Detention 
Home  School,  Crane  Nursery,  the  parks  and  city  play  grounds,  Hull 
House,  the  North  Shore,  and  other  points  of  interest  were  taken  in  the 
afternoons. 


Lectuees  9:00  to  10:00  A.  M.  Three  Times  Weekly. 

Tuesday,  July  7 — "Occupations  as  Means  of  Directing  Energy,"  Edw.  F. 
Worst,  head  of  Industrial  Arts,  Ctiicago  Normal  School. 

Friday,  July  10 — "Value  of  Occupations  from  Superintendents'  Standpoint," 
Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  superintendent  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin. 

Monday,  July  13— "The  Red  Cross  Society,"  Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell.  president 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  secretary  National  Red  Cross  Society. 

Wednesday,  July  15 — "Value  of  Occupations  in  Improving  the  Minds  of 
Insane  Persons,"  Professor  James  Angell,  University  of  Chicago. 

Friday,  July  17 — "The  Teacher's  Point  of  View,"  Miss  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
superintendent  Chicago  Normal  College. 

Monday,  July  20 — "Duties  and  Opportunities  of  Women  Who  Work,"  Mrs. 
Charles  Henrotin,  president  Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Wednesday,  July  22— Discussion  of  "A  Mind  That  Found  Itself,"  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton,  Memorial  Institute,  Chicago. 

Friday.  July  24 — "Value  of  Occupations  from  Physicians'  Standpoint,"  Dr. 
Frank  Billings,  president  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Monday,  July  27 — "What  Incentives  the  State  Should  Offer  Attendants," 
Mr.  W.  B.  Moulton,  president  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Wednesday,  July  29 — "Practical  Ways  of  Using  Occupations  in  the  Build- 
ings and  on  the  Grounds,"  Dr.  Eugen  Cohn,  assistant  physician  Southern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
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Friday,  July  ol — "Occupations  for  Foreign  Born  Patients,"  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Hull  House. 

Monday,  August  3 — "History  of  the  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Ulinois,"  Mr. 
William  C.  Graves,  secretary  Illinois  Board  of  Charities. 

Wednesday,  August  5 — "Occupations  from  the  Settlement  Point  of  View," 
Professor  Graham  Taylor. 

Friday,  August  7. 

Visits  were  made  by  the  class  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital  at  Dunn- 
ing and  to  the  iS^orthern  Hospital  at  Elgin  and  large  groups  of  the 
chronic  demented  type  were  taught  by  the  students  with  results  of  re- 
markable interest  to  those  having  at  heart  the  problem  of  re-educating 
the  chronic  insane. 

Exhibits  at  the  State  Conference  of  Charities. 

At  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  held  in  Rock  Island,  October 
10-13,  1908,  an  exhibit  was  made  of  the  first  handiwork  produced  in 
certain  of  the  State  institutions.  Excellent  showings  were  made  by 
various  institutions.  Types  of  this  work  are  shown  in  illustrations 
printed  with  this  report.  An  original  and  comprehensive  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  display  from  public  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Hlinois 
and  elsewhere  showing  articles  made  l)y  patients  who  had  l)een  instructed 
by  the  attendants  trained  in  the  summer  school.  A  label  was  used  so 
that  the  meaning  of  an  ill-made  basket  or  a  bit  of  coarse  plaster  mould- 
ing could  be  recognized,  in  its  relation  to  the  patients  education. 

While  the  course  was  avowedly  experimental  and  the  immediate  re- 
sults necessarily  fragmentory,  yet  the  practical  value  of  a  training  which 
gives  the  attendant  affective  methods  of  arousing  interesting  and  oc- 
cupying patients  cannot  be  doubted  and  it  is  desirable  that  such  courses 
should  be  enlarged  and  continued.  To  raise  the  custodial  routine  of 
a  ward  attendant  into  the  healthful  and  varied  activities  known  to  the 
modern  teacher  of  children  is  a  step  in  solving  the  problem  of  securing 
suitable  persons  as  attendants  upon  the  insane. 

♦School  Should  be  Part  of  State  University. 

The  observation  of  tlie  board  leads  to  the  belief  that  special  training 
is  needed  for  the  best  development  of  most  of  the  service  in  the  State 
institutions,  certainly  for  work  whicli  brings  the  employes  into  jiersonal 
contact  with  the  patients  or  inmates. 

•The  followlnpr  blU  hn.i  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Ptate  Board  of 
Charities  to  permit  the  University  of  Illinois  to  undertake  the  work  discussed  under 
the  above  headlngr- 

A    BILL. 

"For  an  Art  In  provide  for  the  training  of  employes  in  charitable,  correc- 
tionnl.  in siif'ctidiial  and  othiM-  iihilaiUhropic  service  and  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriation  therefor. 

"WiiKiiKAs,  The  Importance  of  special  training  for  persons  engaged  in  hu- 
manitarian work  is  now  so  well  recognized  that  schools  for  such  training 
have  been  established  by  private  contributions  in  New  York.  Boston.  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere;  and 
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This  has  become  obvious  in  tlie  case  of  physicians,  nurses  and  attend- 
ants for  the  insane,  and  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
true  for  those  employed  in  other  charitable  institutions  and  for  those 
dealing  with  inmates  in  institutions  of  the  reformatory  and  penal  group. 

The  experimental  course  in  training  attendants  for  the  insane  given 
by  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  during  the  summer 
of  1908  indicated  a  practicable  line  of  improvement  in  the  care  of  public 
wards  by  furnishing  special  training  of  various  kinds  to  those  who  wish 
to  secure  institution  positions. 

While  such  training  may  well  be  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the  School 
of  Civics  or  other  private  organizations,  yet  it  would  also  appear  that  the 
State  itself  should  properly  provide  the  training  needed  in  order  to 
secure  the  highest  possil^le  degree  of  efficiency  in  carrying  on  the  State's 
gi'owing  obligations  in  the  care  of  dependents  and  delinouents. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  board  that  the  State  should  inaugurate  system- 
atic plans  for  educating  not  only  the  employes  in  public  institutions, 
but  as  well  those  who  desire  to  enter  its  humanitarian  serVice. 

The  State  University  is  the  natural  center  for  the  education  of  the 
servants  of  the  State  and  this  board,  therefore,  recommends  to  the 
present  Legislature  an  appropriation  which  will  enable  the  State  Uni- 
versity to  furnish  special  training  to  present  employes  of  the  State,  and 
also  to  offer  suitable  courses  which  will  invite  desirable  candidates  to 
prepare  themselves  in  advance  for  all  those  positions  in  the  institutional 
and  inspectional  service  of  the  State  which  are  or  may  he  protected  by 
the  State  Civil  Service  Law. 

Present  Ideal  of  Service. 

The  present  ideal  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Committee, 
on  Uniform  Curriculum  for  the  institution  service*  may  be  stated  thus : 

1.  Nursing  supervision  for  patients  of  all  classes. 

2.  The  best  trained  nurses  for  the  acutely  ill. 

3.  The  attendants;  who  are  inevitably  the  final  companions  of  Lne  patients, 
trained  in  the  methods  of  stimulating  the  individual  by  work  and  amuse- 
ment. 

Such  a  system  must  be  carried  out  with  an  adequate  staff  and  with  the 
necessarv  trainins;  for  both  nurses  and  attendants. 


"Whereas,  It  is  manifestly  proper  that  the  State  should  furnish  training 
of  a  kind  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  own  servants,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  the  charitable,  correctional  and  inspectional  service;   and 

"Whereas,  The  University  of  Illinois,  as  the  principal  scientific  arm  of  the 
State,  is  the  best  agent  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  such  train- 
ing; therefore 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly:  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  (|25,000.00)  per 
annum  be  appropriated  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  facilities  to  train 
for   charitable,   correctional,   inspectional   and    other   philanthropic   service." 

*A-  modified  form  of  curriculum,  adopted  on  December  22,  1908,  for  use  of  at- 
tendants and  nurses  in  instittitions  for  the  insane  group  is  printed  in  Part  II  of 
this  volume. 
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IIOMKS    rOK    ^UUiJj.S    AND    AiTJiNDAMiJ. 

The  nurses  aud  aiteudauts  at  our  institutions  for  the  mental  de- 
fectives, with  two  exceptions,  are  not  suitably  housed.  Bartonville 
and  Watertown  have  nur^ses'  homes.  These  homes  provide  places  for 
sleep  and  recreation  oft'  the  wards.  It  is  altogether  too  much  to  ask 
nurses  and  attendants  to  work  among  the  insane  and  then  sleep  on  the 
same  wards  occupied  by  the  pati3nts.  Furtiu^rmore  l)y  removing  nurses 
and  attendants  from  wards  to  separate  quarters  room  can  be  made  for 
6T0  additional  insane,  which  will  help  solve  the  problem  of  providing 
sufficient  room  for  patients  to  permit  the  complete  care  of  the  insane  as 
contemplated  by  the  new  law.  Appropriations  totaling  $285,000.00  are 
recommended  for  nurses  homes  at  all  large  institutions  in  the  insane 
group  not  having  them  and  including  Watertown,  whose  nurses  home  is 
inadequate. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CAEE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  EPILEPTICS. 


Until  recent  years  the  insane  asylum,  the  feeble-minded  home,  the 
prisons,  jails,  and  the  poor  house  were  the  only  places  where  epileptics 
could  be  segregated.  Beginning  abroad  in  the  late  70's  and  in  this 
country  in  the  early  90's,  separate  care  was  inaugurated  for  this  special 
class  of  dependents.  There  are  still  many  epileptics  confined  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  in  homes  for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  and 
other  states,  but  in  both  of  these  the  epileptic  is  regarded  as  out  of 
place.  The  isolation  of  epileptics  in  wards  and  buildings  of  such  in- 
stitutions has  been  a  great  relief  to  all  concerned. 

Epileptics  get  along  together  fairly  well.  They  look  after  each  other 
during  seizures  with  the  greatest  sympathy.  Many,  thus  associated, 
lead  fairly  happy  lives.  Every  institution  for  epileptics  has  a  long 
waiting  list,  showing  that  there  is  a  need  to  be  satisfied. 

Advantages  of  Separate  Care. 

The  advantages  of  separate  care  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  possibility  of  tlie  care  of  many  epileptics  not  fit  subjects  for  insti- 
tutions of  any  other  class. 

2.  The  other  institutions  are  relieved  and  their  possibilities  increased 
along  their  proper  lines  of  activity. 

3.  In  a  special  institution,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  labor  of  this  class 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  general  institution.  The  epileptic  is  happier 
among  others  of  his  kind. 

4.  The  segregation  of  epileptics  prevents  to  a  certain  extent,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  by  the  marriage  of  epileptics. 

5.  Study  of  the  disease  is  encouraged,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
better  studied  to-day  than  ever  before,  as  the  result  of  scientific  effort  at 
colonies.     This  study  extends  already  outside  the  ranks  of  specialists. 

6.  Restraint  is  possible  when  needed,  and  the  greatest  freedom  at  other 
times. 

Object  of  the  Colony  Idea. 

Open  air  and  work  being  what  the  epileptic  needs  far  more  than 
drugs,  the  colony  with  its  extensive  farm  and  small  homelike  buildings 
is  the  ideal.  The  object  of  the  colony  idea  is  to  provide  for  the  epi- 
leptic a  social  system  in  which  he  can  take  the  place  under  no  greater 
handicap  than  that  of  his  associates ;  to  make  conditions  under  which  he 
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can  work  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  become  at  least  partly  self- 
supporting;  to  give  him  a  sympathetic  atmosphere;  and  to  supply  his 
deficient  self-control  by  a  gentle  discipline. 

The  colony  idea  should  be  opposed  to  institutionalism  and  the  atmos- 
phere should  be  that  of  a  quiet  village. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  tlie  disease  are  almost  synonymous.  Seda- 
tives are  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit  for  each  individual.  Instead  he  is 
taught  the  value  of  work,  fresh  air,  good  and  carefully  selected  food, 
and  right  living.  In  a  word,  hygiene  sums  up  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

States  That  Have  Epileptic  Colonies. 

In  the  Union  todav  there  are  the  following  states  which  have  epileptic 
colonics: 

State.  Population. 

Ohio    1,337 

New   York    1,237 

Massachusetts    700 

Pennsylvania    600 

New  Jersey 266 

Kansas 400 

Texas     286 

Missouri     150 

Indiana    87 

Total     5,103 

The  success  of  the  colony  method  of  caring  for  epileptics  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  in  all  of  these  colonies,  especially  so  in  New 
York  where  the  legislature  has  decided  to  create  a  second  epileptic 
colony,  because  of  the  success  of  the  first  one  at  Sonyea ;  and  by  the  agi- 
tation in  Ohio  to  create  a  second  colony,  because  of  the  success  of  its 
first  colony  at  Gallinolis. 

In  addition  to  the  commonwealths  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  have  made  provision  for  epileptic  colonies. 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  have  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  together. 

Epileptic  Census  in  Illinois  Institutions. 

'I'he  Board  of  Charities  last  month'  made  a  *cenpus  of  enileptics  in 
State  charitable  institutions  and  in  county  almshouses.  The  total  num- 
ber is  1,012  made  up  of  the  following  cases: 

In  State  charitable  institutions   913 

In    county   almsliouses    129 

Total    1,042 

By  reference  to  tlic  ilctailctl  census,  nublishod  clsewlnre  in  this  re- 
port, it  will  be  seen  that  (u7  are  in  insane  hospitals  and  211  in  the  in- 
stiiution  for  the  feeble-minded:  also  ihat  GT)!)  are  insane,  35  sane  and 
374  custodial. 

•"Printed  In   full  in  Part  11.  of  this  volume. 
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Method  or  Caring  foe  Epileptics. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  and  understand  the  care  of 
epileptics  is  that  there  should  be  two  methods  of  carino;  for  these  un- 
fortunates : 

1.  Care  of  improvable  epileptics  in  a  separate  colony  where  they  can  have 
outdoor  life,  manual  training,  regular  habits,  wholesome  food,  and  amuse- 
ments. 

2.  Care  of  insane  epileptics  and  of  those  who  are  improvable  because  of 
their  mental  condition  in  colonies  operated  in  connection  with  hospitals  for 
the  insane  and  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  or  in  separate  custodial 
colonies. 

*CoLONY  FOK  Improvable  Epileptics  Recommended. 

We  recommend  that  Illinois  proceed  along  these  lines.  We  again 
urge  that  the  epileptic  colony,  authorized  by  the  Forty-first  General 
Assembly,  be  created  in  reality  by  means  of  an  appropriation  by  the 
Forty-sixth  General  Assembly.  The  neglect  and  delay  of  Illinois  in  this 
particular  has  become  a  matter  of  national  interest  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Part  II  of  this  volume  to  a  memorial  adopted  at 
Indianapolis,  November  10,  1908,  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Epilepsy  and  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Epileptics.  This 
document  is  addressed  to  the  Illinois  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly.  It 
prays  that  our  State  fall  into  line  with  other  progressive  states  of  the 
Union  and  take  proper  care  of  its  epileptics.  The  memorial  is  free  from 
technical  and  medical  wards.  Any  one  can  understand  it.  It  shows 
clearly  that  the  epileptic  is  best  off  removed  from  ordinary  society  and 
that  the  State  is  best  off  with  him  so  removed. 

We  recommend  to  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  that  it  appro- 
priate $110,000.00  to  buy  a  large  site  for  a  colony  for  improvable  epil- 
eptics and  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  buildings 
and  equipment.  If  this  money  is  allowed  by  the  Forty-sixth  General 
Assembly,  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  can  be  asked  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  equipment  during  the  year  July  1,  1911-June  30,  1912,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  patients  during  the  year  July  1,  1912-June  30, 
1913. 


•A  pitiful  and  forceful  argximent  for  a  colony  for  improvable  epileptics  is  pre- 
sented in  the  case  of  6-year-old  Helen  Mickulausky,  1705  Bast  Mason  St.,  Spring- 
field, 111.  A  picture  of  this  epileptic  child,  tied  with  a  rope  in  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mickulausky,  is  used  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  report. 
She  has  had  epileptic  seizures  for  four  years.  For  that  period  of  time  she  has 
been  restrained  as  shown  in  the  picture.  During  a  seizure,  when  she  had  escaped 
on  one  occasion,  she  fell  into  a  pond  and  would  have  drowned,  but  for  a  timely 
rescue.  Her  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
which,  as  the  State  has  no  epileptic  colony,  secured  the  admission  of  the  child  to 
the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Lincoln  on  January  25,  1909.  She  was 
placed  under  careful  observation  for  ten  days.  During  that  period  nine  grand  mal 
seizures  were  observed,  eight  at  night  and  one  in  the  day.  Scientific  treatment  for 
epilepsy  was  then  begun.  The  seizures  apparently  ceased.  The  child,  previously 
wild  and  intractable,  was  sent  to  school,  where  she  was  making  excellent  progress 
at  last  reports.  The  chances  for  improvement  are  considered  "very  favorable  so 
long  as  the  convulsions  can  be  relieved  by  treatment."  Perhaps  this  child  will 
be  cured  and  eventually  become  a  working  member  of  society  and  an  economic  asset 
to  the  State  instead  of  an  economic  liability,  as  she  is  at  present. 

— 5  P  C 
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Colony  for  Insane  Epileptics  at  Kankakee. 

We  recommend  that  the  insane  epileptics  at  Elfjin,  Dunning  and  Kan- 
kakee be  colonized  in  special  cottages  at  Kankakee  at  a  cost  of  $238,- 
500.00  for  buildings,  furnishings,  tunnel  connections  and  maintenance 
for  one  year,  the  appropriation  to  be  made  l)v  tlie  Forty-sixth  General 
Assembly  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1909. 

Colony  for  Insane  Epileptics  at  Anna. 

We  recommend  for  the  same  biennial  period  an  appropriation  of 
$435,000.00  for  the  establishment  at  Anna  of  a  like  colony  to  care  for 
the  insane  epileptics  at  Watertowr..  Bartonville,  Jacksonville  and  Anna. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FIGHT  OX  TUBERCULOSIS. 


Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Charities  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000.00  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Sanatorium  for  Consump- 
tives. Our  nineteenth  biennial  report  showed  that  eleven  sister  states 
had  created  sanatoria.  The  Fortv-fifth  General  ^Assembly  could  not  see 
its  way  to  make  the  appropriations,  but  passed  a  measure,  known  as 
the  *"Glackin  Law,"  which  permits  cities  and  villages  to  create  local 
sanatoria  for  consumptives  and  to  make  the  necessary  tax  levies. 

In  view  of  this  and  in  view  of  the  pressino-  need  for  a  State  Epileptic 
Colony  and  the  expansion  of  existing  State  charitable  institutions  your 
board  feels  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  opportunity  given  to  demon- 
strate whether  cities  and  villap-es  will  take  advantage  of  the  Glackin 
law's  provisions.  The  Board  of  Charities  believes  the  proper  solution 
of  this  problem  is  bv  means  of  a  State  sanatorium.  But  many  eminent 
people  believe  the  local  sanatorium  is  the  proper  method.  Some  earnest 
students  advocate  both  State  and  local  sanatoria.  We  feel  that  within 
the-  next  two  years  cities  and  villages  will  have  been  given  a  sufficient 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Glackin  law,  (in 
effect  July  1,  1908)  if  they  so  desire. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among  experts,  and  pend- 
ing a  determination  by  cities  and  villages,  the  board  does  not  renew 
its  recommendation  for  a  State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives.  It  rec- 
ommends that  no  steps  in  that  direction  be  taken,  and  further  that  the 
entire  matter  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  .Forty-seventh  General  As- 
sembly. 

In  the  meantime  we  urge  cities  and  villages  to  swing  into  line  with 
•the  most  progressive  people  of  the  civilized  world  who  are  banded  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  exterminate  tuberculosis.  In  this  connection  we 
desire  to  inform  cities  and  villages  that  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, with  the  encouragement  of  the  Sage  foundation,  has  prepared 
traveling  exhibits  designed  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is 
a  communicable,  preventive  and  curable  disease.     The  exhibit  can  be 


♦Senator  Edward  J.  Glackin  introduced  a  biU  into  the  Forty-sixtti  General  As- 
sembly in  February,  1909,  improving  the  facilities  for  operating  this  law.  The 
bill,   Senate  Bill   139,  meets  the  approval   of  the   State   Board  of  Charities. 
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secured  for  educational  pur])oscs  by  Illinois  cities  and  villages  on  ap- 
plication to  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  125  East  22nd  street,  Xew  York 
City.  Any  person  in  any  city  could  work  up  local  sentiment,  secure  a 
traveling  exhibit,  and  endeavor  to  have  the  proper  officials  create  a  local 
sanatorium. 

Tuberculin  Test  for  State  Cattle, 

During  the  year  1908  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  State  at  the  various 
State  institutions  were  tested  with  tuberculin  by  the  State  Veterinarian, 
at  the  suggestion  of  your  Excellency,  to  determine  to  what  extent  thev 
might  be  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  with  a  view  to  eradicating  the 
disease  if  it  were  found  to  exist.  Some  of  the  herds  proved  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  no  evidence  whatever  being-  discovered  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  tlie  disease.  In  others  sufficient  re-actions  occurred  to 
justify  the  undertaking  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  appre- 
hension, while  in  several  of  the  larger  herds  the  results  were  indeed 
alarming.  In  one  instance  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  herd  showed 
typical  reactions  and  were  held  for  slaughter  and  post  mortem  inspection. 

In  every  case  the  reacting  cattle  were  isolated  and  either  held  in 
quarantine  pending  developments  or  slaughtered  under  State  super- 
vision and  autopsies  held  for  the  double  purpose  of  detennining  the 
accuracy  of  the  test  and  the  progress  made  by  the  disease.  Almost  with- 
out an  exception  lesions  of  tuberculosis  were  found  in  the  carcasses  of 
the  reacting  animals.  A  large  majority  of  the  manifestations  were  but 
slight  and  the  carcasses  were  sold  on  the  market  for  food  purposes. 
Where  the  disease  had  advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
flesh  undesirable  for  human  cofisumption,  the  carcasses  were  tanked  and 
converted  into  fertilizer.  In  either  case,  the  entire  proceeds,  less  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  slaughter,  were  turned  into  the  treasury  of 
the  institution  to  wlijch  the  animals  belonged.  * 

In  carrying  on  this  work  1,109  cattle  were  subjected  to  the  test.  Of 
this  number  371  reacted  and  were  condemned ;  289  were  slaughtered  and 
examined  at  post-mortem  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Veterin- 
arian, and  of  this  num1)er  208  passed  inspection  and  were  sold  for  food 
purposes  and  the  remaining  eiglity-one  were  consigned  to  the  rendering 
tank  and  converted  into  fertilizer. 

In  building  up  the  denletcd  herds  great  care  has  been  exercised  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  ot  new  infection  into  the  herds.  Every 
animal  offered  for  sale  for  this  purpose  is  carefully  examined  and  sub- 
jected to  the  tuberculin  test  Ijcfore  the  purchase  is  made.  As  a  further' 
precaution  the  herds  will  be  kept  under  surveillance  and  tested  at  st<ited 
intervals  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  if  any  latent  <Terms  in  any  ani- 
mal may  by  any  possibility  have  escaped  detection. 

It  will  liiirdly  be  elainied  by  the  most  optimistii-  lliat  1h(^  comlitions 
surrounding  these  State  cattle  are  any  worse  than  are  found  in  the 
private  dairies  throughout  the  State,  taking  them  as  thev  run,  and  al- 
most any  fair  minded  man  will  admit  that  probablv  the  State  herds  are 
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much  better  cared  for  than  most  of  those  belonginof  to  private  indi- 
viduals. If  this  is  true,  and  it  looks  reasonable  enough,  how  suicidal  is 
the  polic}'  of  further  delaying  prompt,  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  State  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease. 

The  situation  is  still  further  aggravated  by  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  disease  is  reaching  out  and  laying  hold  of  swine  that  are  kept  in  thf 
same  enclosure  with  tubercular  cows,  or  that  are  fed  upon  their  milk. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


IXOUIEY  IXTO  THE  COXDITIOX  OF  THE  BLIXD. 


To  ascertain  the  needs  of  blind  persons  in  Illinois  our  board  ap- 
pointed on  July  16,  1908,  a  commission  to  make  an  inquiry  and  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations.  The  members  of  this  commission 
are: 

Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland,  Peoria,  Chairman. 

George  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 

C.  D.  Babb,  Trustee,  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 

Joseph  E.  Otis,  Trustee,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chicago. 

Edward  J.  Nolan,  Trustee,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Bates,  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club. 

Chester  M.  Dawes,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  William  H.  Wilder,  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Hagler,  Springfield,  representing  the  State  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  J.  T.  McAnally,  Carbondale. 

Dr.  Hagler  was  chosen  secretary. 

Tlie  commission  was  asked  to  make  its  inquiry  with  a  view  to  form- 
ulating plans  for  the  employment  of  the  adult  blind  for  improving  the 
efficiency  of  State  care  in  other  particulars.  This  commission,  in  its 
*rei)ort  to  the  State  Board  of  Charitic?,  from  statistics  presented,  shows 
that  blindness  is  on  the  increase  in  Illinois  at  a  fiireater  rate  than  the 
population  of  the  State  is  increasing,  because  of  the  lax  enforcement  of 
inadequate  laws;  and  that  from  40  to  45  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  blind- 
ness arc  absolutely  preventable.  The  largest  amount  of  blindness  comes 
from  what  is  known  as  "blindness  of  new  born."  This  disease  is  usually 
prevental)le.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  prevalence  of  tracoma,  or 
granular  lids,  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois.  This  disease  is  a  cause  of 
a  large  percentage  of  ])lin<lness.  It  is  curable.  Many  cases  are  treated 
at  State  c'.\pen<5o  at  the  Illinois  Charitahle  Eve  and  Ear  Tnflniiary  in 
f'bicago.     Tbe  commission  recommends: 

1.  Tho  appointment  of  a  permanent  commission  to  make  a  census  of  the 
blind  in  Illinois,  and  to  take  steps  to  improve  their  condition;  the  commission 
to  be  non-salaried  but  to  have  an  appropriation  of  $4,000.00  for  the  next 
two  years  for  salary  of  a  secretary  and  for  expenses. 

2.  The  enactment  of  more  effective  laws  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  adult  blind  from  tli"  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Jacksonville,  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago,  the  care  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  blind  at   the  Chicago  home,  and  such  increase  in  equlp- 


•  Printed  In   full   in   Part   V.  of  tliis  v.  liini. 
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ment  and  facilities  of  the  Chicago  institution  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  and  to  aid  blind  persons  to  become  wholly  or  partly  self- 
supporting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  i^rospect  of  a  more  centralized  au- 
thority in  public  charity  administration  we  feel  that  the  need  of  a 
special  commission  probably  will  not  long  exist.  Therefore,  while  we 
endorse  heartilv  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission, we  suggest,  regarding  recommendation  No.  1,  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4,000.00  per  annum  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities .to  make  a  census  of  the  blind  in  Illinois  and  to  inaugurate  home 
education  for  the  adult  blind.  Should  the  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly create  a  new  administration  board  for  the  institutions,  as  rec- 
ommended elsewhere  in  this  report,  this  appropriation  should  be  made 
to  the  new  board  and  not  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Eegarding  recommendation  No.  2  a  *bill  has  been  prepared  giving  the 
State  Board  of  Health  the  legal  machinery  to  prevent  blindness  of  the 
new  born.  Simple  treatment  (application  of  a  two  per  cent  solution  of 
silver  nitrate)  of  the  eyes  of  new  born  babies  affected  with  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  or  in  formation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born,  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  blindness  from  this  cause.  As  this  matter  comes  under  the 
service  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
referred  it  to  that  board.    The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

A  BILL 

For  an  Act  to  prevent  inflamation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  babe  or  so- 
called  opthalmia  neonatorum. 

"SEcnox  1.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  hereby  vested 
with  power  and  authority  to  publish  and  distribute  such  information  and 
instruction,  to  furnish  such  remedies  and  to  make  such  rules,  regulations  and 
ordinances  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  prevent  the  development  of  inflama- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  the  now-born  babe,  so-called  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  in 
public  hospitals  or  institutions  in  which  midwifery  is  practiced  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  midwives. 

" Section  2.  Said  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  enforce  its  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  ordinances  on  this  subject  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

"Section  3.  Any  person  violating  any  rule,  regulation  or  ordinance  of  said 
Board  of  Health  regarding  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$100.00,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both. 

To  carry  out  recommendation  No.  3,  we  have  drafted  a  *bill,  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  In  our  appropria- 
tion recommendations  the  necessarv  fimds  are  provided,  including  room 
for  the  136  blind  in  county  almshouses.    This  bill  reads  as  follows: 

A  BILL. 

For  an  Act  to  amend  the  title  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incor- 
porate the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  to  make  an  Appropriation 
Therefor,"  filed  May  23,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887,  and  to  amend  said  Act 
by  adding  thereto  two  new  sections. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly:  That  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  to  make  an  Appropriation  There- 
for," filed  May  23.  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  to  Care  for  the 
Aged  and  Indigent  Blind  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  make  an  Appropria- 
tion Therefor;  and  that  said  Act  be  further  amended  by  adding  thereto  two 
additional  sections  to  be  known  as  sections  thirteen  and  fourteen  (13  and 
14)  which  said  additional  sections  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sectio.v  13.  The  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
shall  as  soon  as  practicable  open  and  conduct  in  connection  with  said  home 
a  department  for  the  aged  blind,  to  which  all  blind  residents  of  this  State  of 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years  or  over,  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  and 
have  no  means  or  relatives  who  are  able  to  provide  for  them,  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Sec.  14.  The  trustees  shall  make  all  necessary  rules  regulating  the  ad- 
mission and  government  of  such  inmates,  and  shall  have  full  charge  of  th^ 
affairs  of  this  department  to  the  same  extent  as  with  the  remainder  of  the 
home. 

The  report  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the 
blind  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  and  is  a  part  of  this  report. 

Needs  of  the  Jacksonville  School. 

By  meaus  of  an  appropriation  of  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  the 
Jacksonville  school  has  established  a  circulating  library  for  blind  persons 
in  Illinois.  The  United  States  government  franks  the  books.  Th3 
Jacksonville  school  also  is  teaching  blind  persons  in  their  homes  how 
to  read.  The  correspondence  school  method  is  used.  The  school  at 
Jacksonville  needs  remodeling  and  funds  to  compete  its  isolation  hos- 
pital. The  adult  blind  should  not  be  kept  there.  It  is  a  school  for 
blind  children. 

Needs  of  the  Industrial  Home. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in  Chicago,  should  have  charge 
of  all  the  adult  blind.  The  problem  of  the  adult  blind  divides  itself  into 
two  parts.  First — the  industrial  part,  which  offers  opportunity  for 
work  to  those  who  are  capable  of  working.  Second — a  home  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  adult  blind  who  are  dependent  and  incapable  of  work- 
ing. Furthermore  a  training  school  should  be  provided  for  adults  in 
which  they  may  be  taught  trades  so  they  may  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  industrial  opportunities  presented  by  the  factory  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  school  is  of  especial  importance  because  the  department  at 
the  Jacksonville  school  providing  trainiug  for  adults  has  been  discon- 
tinued. This  workshop  will  be  helpful  to  many  outride  of  the  insti- 
tution who  can  learn  trades  therein  and  thereby  become  independent  of 
State  aid.  It  is  most  desirable  that  more  women  be  admitted  to  the 
lioiiic  and  that  opportunities  be  given  them  as  well  as  the  men  to  earn 
their  living.  Tbo  appropriations  asked  for  this  institution  contemplate 
its  satisfactory  ex])ansion.  Its  per  cajiita  lias  been  reduced  by  putting 
steam  stitchers  in  the  factory.  The  iusjitution  has  been  opposed  by 
some  thoufrhtful  people  on  account  of  its  high  per  capital.  We  believe 
it  should  not  be  abandoned,  but  there  be  given  every  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  its  right  to  exist.  Certainly  it  has  made  good 
progress  during  the  last  two  years. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


XEEDS  OF  OTHEE  STATE  CHAEITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Needs  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Illinois  has  one  institution  for  the  feeble-minded — The  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln.  This  institution  was  intended  for 
feeble-minded  children  capable  of  mental  and  manual  improvement. 
Because  the  State  has  provided  no  separate  place  for  custodial  cases,  and 
no  separate  institution  for  epileptics,  this  "asylum"  cares  for  the  three 
classes.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
1,153,  there  were  739  imbeciles,  329  idiots,  and  163  epileptics.  Some 
of  these  unfortunates  are  both  idiot  and  epileptic,  and  imbecile  and  epil- 
•eptic.  Manifestly  such  a  massing  of  unfortunates  in  one  institution  is 
unscientific  and  unwholesome.  The  final  solution  of  this  problem  lies 
in  the  establishment  of  a  second  institution,  either  on  a  separate  site 
or  as  a  colony  of  the  present  institution  on  additional  land.  The  in- 
stitution needs  a  second  hospital  building  at  once.  The  State  needs  an 
institution  or  a  department,  for  the  forcible  detention  and  care  of  feeble- 
minded women  during  the  child-bearing  period;  the  State  also  should, 
in  due  course,  remove  to  State  care  feeble-minded  women  and  children 
in  almshouses. 

Needs  of  Soldier  Institdtioxs. 

The  three  institutions  for  soldier  wards  are  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home  at  Quincy,  the  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  at  Wilmington,  and  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Normal.  The  first  requires  an  electric 
light  plant  and  one  more  cottage  for  soldiers  and  their  wives,  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  State  in  caring  for  the  old  couples  together,  instead 
of,  as  frequently  happened  caring  for  the  old  soldier  at  Quincy,  and  leav- 
ing the  wife  in  a  poor  house. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  requires  an  expansion  of  its  equipment 
for  teaching  manual  arts.  It  needs  a  new  laundry  to  replace  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  law  for  admitting  orphans  other  than  the 
orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors  requires  amendment  to  make  it  operative. 
An  amendment  bill  to  do  this  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

At  the  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  there  is  a  great  need  of  a  hospital 
building  to  give  proper  care  to  the  inmates  when  ill.  The  home  is 
■overcrowded,  and  there  are  forty-seven  on  the  waiting  list. 
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We  believe  the  State  sliould  be  generous  to  its  soldier  wards  in  an 
endeavor  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes  to  the  soldiers  who  went 
to  the  front  in  time  of  war  and  to  the  noble  women  who  suffered  at 
home  during  times  of  our  nation's  peril.  It  is  unfortunate  that  business 
convenience  has  classed  these  tbrc^  soldier  institutions  in  the  charitable 
group.    They  are  in  no  sense  charitable  institutions. 

Ni:i:ds  of  TJii:  (^ihls'  School. 

The  normal  capacity  of  this  institution  is  410.  This  is  twenty-seven 
less  than  the  number  of  girls  caied  for.  It  is  deemed  wise  to  increase 
the  capacitv  of  this  school  to  500,  and  devote  it  to  girls  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the  State  to  create 
a  second  insitution.  For  the  present  the  Geneva  school  stands  in  great 
need  of  a  modern  hospital,  and  of  additional  cottage  room.  This  school 
needs,  in  addition  to  its  resident  ]thysician,  a  consulting  staff  of  special- 
ists in  venereal  diseases.  The  State  should  pay  the  expenses  of  girls  to 
and  from  and  while  in  Chicago  hospitals  for  surgical  operations  and 
other  treatment.  At  present  they  are  treated  as  pauper  cases  which  is 
not  fair  to  the  girls  and  the  hospitals  and  is  beneath  the  dignit}'  of  the 
State. 

Needs  of  the  Boys'  School. 

The  Boy's  School  at  St.  Charles  is  undergoing  rapid  e.xpansion. 
It  has  been  decided  to  try  to  limit  its  capacity  to  G50.  When  that  is 
reached  the  State  will  be  asked  to  create  a  new  institution  in  a  different 
])art  of  the  State.  The  present  need  is  for  tlnve  new  cott^iges.  a  new 
laundry,  and  an  administration  building.  Your  Excellency  has  ex- 
pressed the  thanks  of  the  State  to  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club  for  the 
gift  of  a  $.50,000.00  gymnnpium  to  this  institution. 

Needs  of  the  Deaf. 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Jacksonville  needs  much  remodel- 
ing and  rehabilitation.  An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  emphasizes  the 
need  of  an  isolation  hospital. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


XEEDS  OF  THE  STATE  BOAED  OF  CHARITIES. 


When  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  organized  in  1869  there  were 
five  institutions:  The  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Jacksonville; 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville;  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville; 
Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  first  established  at  Jacksonville 
in  1865,  later  moved  to  Lincoln;  and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Nor- 
mal. Today  there  are  seventeen,  an  increase  of  twelve,  or  240  per  cent 
of  increase.  The  biennial  appropriations  for  1869  and  187-0  for  the 
five  institutions  were  $637,711.00.  For  the  present  biennial  period  they 
are  $6,588,403.00,  an  increase  of  $5,950,691.00,  or  934  per  cent  of  in- 
crease. In  1869  the  total  population  of  the  institutions  was  1,001.  In 
1908  the  total  population  is  15,518,  an  increase  of.  14,518,  or  1,368  per 
cent  increase.  For  the  period  of  1869-70,  the  appropriation  for  the 
Board  of  Charities  was  $10,000.00.  For  the  present  biennial  period  it 
is  $37,000.00,  including  $9,000.00  for  a  new  department  of  child  visi- 
tation, which  is  outside  the  work  in  State  charitable  institutions,  an  in- 
crease of  $27,000.00  or  270  per  cent  of  increase.  The  appropriations 
for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  not  expanded  proportionately  with 
those  for  the  institutions.  This  leaves  the  Board  of  Charities  poorly 
equipped  to  do  the  work  required  of  it  by  law. 

Bills  for  remodeling  the  system  of  administration  and  supervision  of 
of  the  State  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions  will  come 
before  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly.  What  effect  any  legislation 
may  have  upon  the  State  Board  of  Charities  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 
In  the  chapter  of  this  report  devoted  to  appropriations  the  item  of 
$107,650.00  is  for  the  Board  of  Charities  service  required  under  laws 
now  existing.  The  amount  asked  is  for  two  years  beginning  July  1, 
1909.  If  the  Legislature  establishes  a  new  form  of  administration  and 
supervision,  the  amount  asked  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  itself 
under  the  present  legal  requirement  will  need  revision  to  accommodate 
itself  to  any  new  condition  that  arises.  If  a  new  board  of  administration 
is  created,  the  appropriations  asked  in  bills  to  create  a  new  State  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  and  to  create  a  colony  for  improvable  epileptics 
should  be  made  to  the  administrative  board  and  not  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


DEP.\i;'l'Mi:N'r  of  XJ.SiTATlOX  OF  nilLDREX 


The  Department  of  Visitation  of  Children,  now  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Cliarities,  has  demonstrated  its  value,  in  spite  of 
meagre  appropriations,  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence.  This 
department  has  shown  what  might  he  done  with  a  larger  force  and  suffi- 
cient financial  aid.  From  the  3G0  placements  reported  for  the  first 
quarter  from  JuJy  1,  1905,  to  October  1,  1905,  the  number  of  place- 
ments and  replacements  has  grown  to  4,343  at  the  end  of  the  first  three 
years,  closing  with  the  last  biennial  period,  June  30,  1908.  Of  these 
3,832  placements  were  in  Illinois,  covering  ninety-five  counties  and  575 
scattered  over  thirty-one  states  outside  of  Illinois.  The  number  of 
children  subject  to  visitation  has  a  steady  increase  of  apjuoximately 
320  a  quarter.  Only  those  children  placed  in  family  homes  are  listed 
and  numl)ered  for  visitation.  Deducting  those  who  have  become  of  age, 
are  adopted,  die,  or  for  any  other  reason  are  dropped  from  list  of  visita- 
tion, tcxlay  the  number  is  3,172  in  Illinois  and  575  outside  of  the  State 
not  regularly  listed  for  visitation,  or  3,747  in  all.  These  the  law  re- 
quires should  "be  visited  at  least  once  per  year."  To  this  add  approxi- 
mately 1,000  special  cases  scattered  throughout  the  State  and  we  have  in 
round  numljers  4,747  wards  to  be  cared  for. 

The  law  provides  that  the  placement  of  all  children  placed  in  family 
liomes  by  any  and  all  institutions  receiving  any  funds  from  any  public 
treasury  for  the  care  of  these  children  shall  be  reported,  by  the  institu- 
tion so  placing,  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Children  placed  by 
courts,  boards  of  supervisors,  poormasters  and  overseers  of  the  ]K)or  shall 
likewise  l)e  reported.  This  law  contcm]>lates  that  the  575  placed  out- 
side the  State  should  be  visited  also.  No  dilTerence  what  conditions  or 
circumstances  surounding  the  child  may  be,  once  bevond  the  borders  of 
the  State,  because  of  Ihe  lack  of  funds,  it  is  practicallv  out  of  our  reach. 
Out  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,500.00  per  year  must  be  paid  salaries  of 
assistants,  all  expenses  of  home  vjisitors  and  the  State  agent,  printing, 
office  fixtures  and  all  expenses  incident  to  work  of  tlic  department.  At 
the  lime  when  the  work  was  multiplied,  the  force  of  workers  had  to  be 
diminished  for  lack  of  funds. 

Upon  the  State  agent  falls  the  duty  of  inspection  of  nil  the  orphan- 
ages and  child-saving  institutions  of  tlie  State,  passing  on  the  new  in- 
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stitutious  for  charter,  special  investigation  of  complaints  against  such 
institutions,  investigation  of  special  cases,  the  gathering  of  evidence 
and  attendance  upon  courts  in  the  prosecution  of  crime  against  orphan 
children.  About  550  cases  of  this  character  have  been  taken  through 
the  courts.  Special  oversight  and  general  supervision  has  been  given  to 
the  wards  of  the  defunct  American  Home  Finding  Association  and 
*  State  Industrial  School.  During  the  biennial  period  there  were  2,424 
reports  filed  of  regular  visits  on  these  wards.  These  children  were 
found  in  ninetj'-one  counties  and  493  towns  in  Illinois.  The  number 
of  towns  visited  and  the  number  of  visits  to  each  town  are  as  follows : 

1  town  visited  6  times. 

4  towns  visited  4  times. 

29  towns  visited  3  times. 

174  towns  visited  2  times. 

284  towns  visited  1  time. 

Towns  visited  amd  re-visited  749  times. 

Some  of  these  visits  to  children  require  long  rides  in  the  country  at 
considerable  expense  and  often  four  or  five  visits  to  locate  the  child. 
The  special  cases  often  require  long  trips  on  the  train  and  daj^s  in  gather- 
ing evidence  and  in  attendance  upon  the  court.  In  the  midst  of  the 
work  with  growing  demands  upon  the  department  one  of  the  two  home 
visitors,  Miss  Gallagher,  for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  her,  was  laid  otf  from 
May  1,  1908  to  July  1,  1908.  On  April  1,  1908,  Mr.  Blackwelder,  the 
other  home  visitor,  was  laid  off  indefinitely  for  lack  of  funds,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  each  quarter  adds  approximately  350  new  homes 
for  visitation  with  special  eases  growing  at  an  alarming  rapidity,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law  allows  the  employment  of  four 
home  visitors.    At  present  we  are  able  to  employ  onlv  one  home  visitor. 

While  the  institutions  and  courts  are  doing  a  splendid  work  and 
cases  of  abuse  to  the  children  wards  by  foster  parents  are  exceptional, 
many  cases  have  been  found  where  harsh  treatment  has  been  adminis- 
tered and  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  brutality. 

Cases  of  Brutality  to  Children. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the 
Department  of  Visitation  of  Children : 

Numerous  cases  of  criminal  assault  of  the  most  fiendish  nature  have  been 
found  and  prosecuted,  in  one  instance  upon  a  child  of  18  months  by  its  own 
father,  and  assaults  on  other  children  ranging  in  age  from  7  to  18  years. 

A  girl  14  years  of  age  carries  over  300  scars  inflicted  with  a  toasting  fork 
and  scissors.  These  wounds  v;ere  inflicted  by  her  foster  mother.  One  of 
her  eyes  is  blinded,  one  hand  broken  and  hair  pulled  out  by  the  roots. 

Another  case  is  of  a  girl  13  years  old.  The  foster  mother  assisted  the 
foster  father  in  criminally  assaulting  her.  Afterwards  admitted  with  oaths 
that  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  one  "to  stand  for  her,"  meaning 
any  one  to  protect  the  child.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  25  years. 

Another  little  girl  3i^  years  old  was  kicked  in  the  back  by  her  foster 
father  in  a  fit  of  drunkeness  and  rendered  a  hunch-back. 


*A  private  instUution  that  was  located  at  Peoria. 


A  12  year  old  girl  at  Alton,  Illinois,  was  burned  on  the  face  and  her  bands, 
hacked  with  a  hot  rase  knife,  one  eye  blinded,  a  tooth  broken  off,  and  her 
body  fearfully  bruised. 

A  bright  little  girl  3\l>  years  old  was  bruised  over  much  of  her  body  from 
beatings  by  her  stepmother,  while  the  father  of  the  child  criminally  as- 
saulted his  dead  wife's  little  12  years  old  sister.  He  confessed  his  crime. 
The  case  is  pending. 

A  boy  7  years  old  was  beaten  with  a  garden  hoe  and  hit  on  the  head  with 
a  tack  hammer  and  made  temporarily  insane. 

Babies  sold  for  stipulated  prices  or  given  away  to  people  of  questionable 
character  by  the  baby  farmers  in  Illinois  and  no  law  apparently  to  prevent  it. 
One  baby  carried  in  a  market  basket  on  the  streets  of  Quincy,  without 
clothing  except  a  piece  of  old  quilt,  and  before  it  was  two  hours  old  offered 
to  any  one  who  would  accept  it  and  finally  given  to  a  woman  who  had  been 
on  the  county  for  support  for  several  years.  Possession  was  taken  of  the 
child  and  it  was  placed  in  an  orphanage.  Prosecution  failed  owing  to  ab- 
sence from  the  State  of  chief  witness. 

Foster  parents  have  insured  the  lives  of  orphan  children  and  then  worked 
them  almost  to  death. 

These  arc  only  a  few  ol  which  there  are  many  and  some  worse  than 
these.  The  Department  of  the  Visitation  of  Children  tlirough  its  agent 
has  done  much  to  rectify  these  abuses  and  to  help  bring  the  guilty  to 
justice.  As  a  result  a  number  of  penitentiary  and  iail  sentences  have 
been  pronounced  upon  the  guilty  parties  and  numerous  lines  imposed. 

The  law  as  amended  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  giving  the 
State  Agent  four  assistants  in  place  of  two,  and,  as  stated  in  the  fore- 
going, has  been  inoperative  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  it  has  bejn 
impossible  to  do  as  much  and  as  thorough  work  as  the  necessities  de- 
mand. 

The  number  of  orphanages  certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
on  this  date  is  thirty-four. 

We  fCcl  confident  that  the  Legislature,  when  it  realizes  the  important 
work  of  this  department,  will  appropriate  the  $15,000.00  per  annum 
asked  to  expand  its  work  and  that  subsequent  Legislatures  will  increase 
the  amount. 

Note — President  Roosevelt  called  a  convention  of  persons  Interested  in  the  care 
of  dependent  children  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  January  25  and  26,  1909.  It  was 
largely  attended.  The  result  of  the  conventlcn  w.»s  tlio  unanimous  adoption  of  a 
letter  to  tlie  president  recommendinK  the  cstahlishmont  of  "a  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  to  collect  and  dissi'ininate  information  affecting:  the  welfare  of  children" 
ami  setting  forth  much  vital  and  Interesting  matter  regarding  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. The  home  was  emphasized  as  the  best  place  for  the  rearing  of  dependent 
children. 

President  Roosevelt  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  February  15,  1909, 
endorsing  the  views  of  tlie  convention  and  roconimending  tlie  establishnunt  of  tlie 
Federal  Children's  Bureau  In  tlie  Department  of  tlie  Interior.  Tlie  following  are 
Bignlflcant  paragraphs  from  the  president's  special  message:  "I  deem  such  legis- 
lation, nut  unly  Important  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  Immediately  concerned, 
but  Important  as  setting  an  example  of  a  high  standard  of  child  protection  by  the 
national  government  to  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  which  should  be  able  to  look 
to  the  nation  for  such  matters. 

"Tlio  interests  of  the  nation  are  involved  in  the  welfare  of  this  army  of  children 
no  less  tiian  In  our  great  material  affairs. 

"The  keynote  of  the  conference  was  expressed  in  these  words: 

" 'Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization.  Chlldnn  should 
rot  be  deprived  of  It  except  for  urgent  and  compelling  reasons.'  " 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


WOEK  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIOX. 


The  Civil  Service  law  became  effective  jSTovember  1,  1905.  To  De- 
cember 1,  1908,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  received  10,684  aiDpli- 
cations.  Of  those  making  application,  8,292  were  notified  to  appear 
for'  examination,  1,727  applications  were  withdrawn  or  rejected  for 
cause,  the  remainder  being  still  on  file  in  tbe  office  of  the  Civil  Service  ■ 
Commission  awaiting  future  notification  of  examinations.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  nine  examinations  were  held  in  forty-three  different  cities. 
In  those  tests,  4,965  applicants  were  examined  and  3,394  passed.  There 
have  been  4,550  appointments  under  the  law.  Because  of  the  change 
in  the  method  of  appointment,  it  was  necessary  at  first  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  temporary  appointments  from  applications,  as  is  provided  for 
under  the  law.  Many  of  these  resigned  before  they  could  be  examined, 
particularly  attendants,   domestics  and  laborers. 

Since  November  1,  1905,  there  have  been  918  discharges  for  cause, 
on  written  statements  specifying  the  charges  made. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  amended  the  law  giving  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  the  right  to  investigate  removals  and  making  it 
mandatory  to  order  an  investigation  when  the  commission  was  satisfied 
an  injustice  had  been  done  the  employe. 

During  the  3'ear  1908,  279  discharges  occurred  and  four  employes 
were  ordered  reinstated  after  an  investigation  by  the  commission. 

The  civil  service  system,  in  our  judgment,  has  demonstrated  its  su- 
periority over  the  old  system  of  appointment.  We  recommend  its  ex- 
tension to  all  employes  in  the  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  service 
including  superintendents  and  wardens. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


XKW  SUrERIXTf:XDEXTS  OF  IXSTITUTIONS. 


Five  changes  have  been  made  during  the  biennial  period  in  superin- 
tendents of  State  charitable  institutions.  Dr.  James  L.  Greene,  super- 
intendent of  the  Xebraska  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  succeeded  Dr. 
J,  C.  Corbus  as  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  at  Kan- 
kakee. Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  superintendent  of  the  Cook  county  institu- 
tions at  Dunning,  succeeded  Dr.  Frank  H.  Whitman  as  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  X'orthern  Hospital  for  tlie  Insane  at  Elgin.  Dr.  H.  G. 
Hardt,  assistant  physician  at  Elgin,  succeeded  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Lincoln. 
Prof.  George  W.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  school  for  the 
blind,  succeeded  Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman  as  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville.  Dr.  0.  C.  Willhite,  suijerin- 
tendent  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  Ineljriates,  succeeded  Dr.  V.  H. 
Podstata  as  superintendent  of  the  Cook  county  institutions  at  Dunning. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Anderson  of  Mcl^ansboro,  111.,  succeeded  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Soiigcr,  deceased,  as  superintendent  of  tie  Illinois  Asylum  for  Insane 
Criminals  at  Chester. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


APPEOPEIATIONS. 


The  State  administration  has  pursued  a  policy  of  improving  the  public 
charity  service  and  equipment  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  beginning  in 
1905.  Much  has  been  done,  but  more  remains  to  comnlete  the  work  upon 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  adopted  by  the  State  administration 
upon  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  in  1906;  than 
may  be  done  during  the  next  two  appropriation  years,  but  may  be  ac- 
complished in  four  years. 

An  agreement  was  reached  at  a  conference  of  superintendents  and 
trustees  of  the  seventeen  State  charitable  institutions,  with  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  divide  the  remaining  work  into  two  bien- 
nial periods,  one  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1911,  and  the  second 
from  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1913. 

In  pursuance  of  such  agreement,  specific  items  and  the  cost  of  each 
were  arrived  at  to  be  asked  of  the  Fort^-sixth  General  Assembly  for  the 
biennial  period  from  July  1,  1909,^  to  June  30,  1911.  The  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities, 'acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  seventeen  State 
charitable  institutions  and  in  behalf  of  the  peonle  of  the  State,  submits 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  bills  aggre- 
gating nine  million,  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  one  /'$9, 679,301. 00)  dollars  and  recommend  that  these  bills 
be  passed  by  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  for  the  public  charity 
service  and  equipment  of  the  State  during  the  biennial  period  July  1, 
1909  to  June  30,  1911. 

The  plan  submitted  includes  the  full  operation  of  the  new  law  for  the 
complete  State  care  of  the  public  insane,  being  "An  Act  to  promote  the 
care  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane,"  passed  by  the  Forty-fifth 
General  Assembly.  This  is  done  chiefly,  as  already  stated  in  this  re- 
port, by  providing  homes  for  nurses,  and  two  colonies  for  insane  epil- 
eptics, one  at  Kankakee  and  one  at  Anna,  thus  making  room  in  existing 
buildings  for  the  365  patients  yet  in  county  almshouses  outside  of  Cook 
county  and  for  the  normal  net  increase  of  insane  commitments  of  317 
per  annum.  One  appropriation  'asked  for  ,provides  for  taking  over  the 
Cook  county  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Dunning  on  July  1,  1910.    There 
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is  provision  for  the  purchase  of  l&nd  and  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  buildings  and  equipment  for  a  new  State  hospital  for 
the  insane  and  a  like  provision  for  a  colony  for  improvable  epileptics. 

Summary  of  Recommexded  ArrKoruiATioxs. 

The  appropriations  recommended,  iucludinfr  that  for  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  total,  as  stated,  $9,679,301.80,  divided  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  ordinary  or  maintenance  expenses  of  the  seventeen  State 
charitable  institutions  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1909,  $5,- 
701,880.00. 

2.  For  special  appropriations  for  the  same  institutions  for  the  same 
period,   $2,522,531.80. 

3.  For  ordinary  or  maintenance  expenses  and  repairs  and  improvements 
of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Dunning,  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1910 
to  June  30,  1911,  including  in  the  ordinary  charges  for  clothing,  etc.,  for  the 
period  January  1,  1911  to  June  30,  1911,  $385,740.00. 

4.  For  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  additional  or- 
dinary expenses  for  the  existing  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  provide 
for  complete  State  care  of  county  insane  patients  from  January  1,  1911  to 
June  30,  1911,  $68,000.00. 

5.  For  new  buildings  and  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1910 
to  June  30,  1911  for  insane  epileptics  gathered  from  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane  in  two  colonies,  one  at  Kankakee  and  one  at  Anna,  $673,500.00. 

6.  For  an  appropriation  to  locate  and  purchase  a  site  and  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  buildings  and  equipment  for  a  colony  for  improvable 
epileptics,   $110,000.00. 

7.  For  the  location  and  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications  for  buildings  and  equipment  for  a  new  State  hospital  for 
the  insane,  $110,000.00. 

8.  For  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Char- 
ities and  the  Department  of  Visitation  of  Children  for  the  biennial  period 
beginning  July  1,  1909,  $107,650.00. 

These  recommendations  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  new 
system  of  administration  may  be  provided  by  the  Forty-sixth  General 
Assembly.  They  provide  for  the  service  as  it  is.  If  a  new  system  is  put 
in  vogue,  the  institution  appropriations  should  be  made  to  the  new  ad- 
ministrative board,  an  ap])ropriation  must  be  made  for  the  office  of  the 
new  board,  and  the  appropriation  asked  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
will  have  to  be  remodeled  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  classification  and  amount  of  aji- 
propriations  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  to 
the  Fortv-sixth  General  Assembly  for  the  Public  Charitv  equipment  and 
service.  July  1,  1909-June  30,  1911: 
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Tabulae  Statement  of  Appropriation  Recommendations. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Ordinary.    ]     Special. 


Total. 


Northern  Hospital,   Elg:in 

Eastern  Hospital,   Kankakee 

Central  Hospital,  Jacksonville 

Southern  Hospital,  Anna 

Western  Hospital,  Watertown 

General  Hospital,  S.  Barton ville 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,    Menard 

Scliool  for  the  Deaf.  Jacksonville 

Scliool  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonvi'le 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chicago  . .. 

Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded,  Lincoln 

Soldiers' and  Sailors'  Home.  Quincy 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Normal 

Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  Wilmingrton 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago 

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Geneva 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boj's,  St.  Charles 

Totals 


$495,000  00 
873,600  00 1 
480, 000  00' 
495,000  00 
495,000  00 ! 
705, 000  00 

90. 000  00 
260,000  00 
116,480  CO 

61,800  00 
490, 000  00 
420,000  CO 
140,000  00 

50, 000  00 
100,000  00 
190,000  00 
240.000  00 


$231,500  00 

$    726, 

390.000  00 

1,263 

171,500  00 

651 

328, 500  CO 

823 

77,000  00 

572 

241,000  00 

946 

8, 400  00 

98 

83,500  00 

343 

36.000  00 

152 

105,031  80 

166 

267, 000  00 

757 

111,900  00 

531 

35,600  00 

175 

29,500  00 

79 

IS, 000  00 

118 

185,500  00 

375 

202, 600  00 

442 

,500  00 
,600  GO 
,500  00 
, 500  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,400  00 
, 5C0  00 
,480  CO 
,831  80 
,000  00 
,900  00 
,600  00 
, SCO  00 
,000  00 
.500  00 
,600  00 


$5,701,880  OOj  $2,522,531  80   $8,224,411  80 


SPECIAL  ORDINARY  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COMPLETE  STATE  CARE. 

Northern  Hospital,  Elgin $  6,500  00 

Eastern  Hospital,  Kankakee , ■.  14,500  00 

Central  Hospital,  Jacksonville 8,800  00 

Southern  Hospital,  Anna 12, .500  00 

Western  Hospital,  Watertown .5,300  00 

General  Hospital,  South  Barton  ville 20,400  00 

Total $68,000  CO 


Colonies  for  Insane  Epileptics. 


Ordinary, 

Special. 

Total. 

Kankakee  

$48,000  00 
90,000  00 

$190,500  00 
345,000  00 

$238, 500  CO 

Anna 

435.000  00 

Total 

$138,000  00 

$535,500  00 

J673, 500  00 

The  State  Taking  Cook  County  Institutions — Dunning. 


Ordinary. 

Special. 

Total. 

Hospital  Dunning 

$375,740  00         $10.000  00 

$385, 740  00 

Establishing  colony  for  Improvable  Epileptics $110,000  00 

Establishing  new  hospital  for  the  Insane 110,000  00 

State  Board  of  Charities  all  departments  and  all  purposes 107,650  00 
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SlMMARY, 


Name  of  Institution. 


Ordinary.         Special. 


Total. 


Existing  State  Institutions 

$5,701,880  00 

68.000  00' 

375.740  00, 

138,000  00. 

$2,522,531  8o' 

$8.''4.<11  80 

Existing  State  Institutions  for  Complete  State  Cure 

G8,000  00 

Dunning  

10.000  00 
535.500  CO 
110.000  00 
110.000  00 
107,650  00 

.385, 740  00 

Insane  Kpileptics 

673.  :m  00 

Improvable  Kpileptics 

110.  (KO  CO 

110.  (.KO  CO 

Board  of  Charities 

107,6.';0  00 

Totals 

$6,283,620  OOJ 

$3,395,681  80 

i 

$9,679,301  £0 

APPROPRIATION  BILLS  IN  DETAIL. 

The  following  are  the  appropriation  bills  in  detail: 

For  Ordixary  Expexses  of  Existing  Institutions. 

A   BILL 

For  an  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  ordinary  and  other  expenses 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions  herein  named. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  Rtate  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assevihly,  That  there  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  institutions  named 
in  this  Act.  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1909.  the  sum  of  $2,788,340.00, 
payable  quarterly  in  advance,  and  the  said  appropriations  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  institutions  as  follows: 

To  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin   $247,500   00 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Kankakee    412.800   00 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,   Jacksonville    240.000   00 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Anna   247. .500   00 

Western  Hospital  for  tlie  Insane.  Watertown    247,500   00 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Soutli  Bartonville   345,000  00 

Asvlum  for  Insane  Criminals.   Menard    4  5.000   00 

Illinois   School   for  the   Deaf.   Jacksonville    130,000   00 

Illinois  .School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville    5S,240   00 

Illinois  Industrial  Horfie  for  the  Blind.  Chioago   24.800   00 

Asylum   for  Feeble-Mind.Hl  Children,   Lincoln    245,000  00 

Soldiers'   and  Sailors'   Home.  Quincy    210.000   00 

Soldiers'    Orphans'   Home,    Normal    70.000   00 

Soldi.*rs'   Widows'   Home.   Wilmington    25.000   00 

Illinois  rharitahle  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago   50.000   00 

Stale  Training  School    for  Girls,   Geneva    90,000   00 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  St.  Charles    100,000   00 

Total     $2,788,340   00 

SEf".  2.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State 
institutions  named  in  this  Act  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1910,  the  sum 
of  $2,91:5, .540. 00  is  ap])ropriated,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  and  the  said 
appropriation  sliall  lie  apportioned  among  the  institutions  as  follows,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal  quarter  after  the  adjournment  of  the  next 
General  Assembly: 

To  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin   $247,500   00 

Kasttrn    Hospital   for  the  Insane,   Kankaki>e    400, SOO   00 

Cnlral    Hospital   for   the   In.«5ane,   Jacksonville    240.000   00 

.S<iuthei-n    Hospital    for  tlie   Insane.   Anna    247,500   QO 

Western    Hospital   for  the   Insane,  Watertown    247.500   00 

Genenil    Hospital   for  the  Insane.   South   Bartonville    360.000   00 

Asylum   for   Insane  Criminals,   Menard    45,000   00 

Illinois   School   for  the    r>eaf,   .Tacksonvllle    130,000   00 

Illinois  School   for  the   I'dind,  Jacksonville    58.240   00 

Illinois  Industrial    Home   for  the   Blind.   Chicago    37.000   00 

Asylum  for  l-r.l.l.-Mind.<l  Children.  Lincoln    245.000   00 

Sohliers'  and   Sailors'    Home,   Quincy    210.000   00 

Soldiers'    Orphans'    Home.    Normal    70.000   00 

.Sol.li.-r.s'   Willows'   Home.  Wilmington    25.000   00 

Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago 50.000   00 

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Geneva   100.000   00 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  St.  Charles   140.000  00 

Total      $2,913.-^40   00 


Sec.  3.  All  moneys  herein  appropi'iated  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
trustees  of  the  several  institutions  named,  or  to  their  order,  only  on  the  terms 
and  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  19th  section  of  an  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  State  charitable  institutions  and  the  State  Reform  School, 
and  to  impi-ove  their  organization  and  increase  their  efficiency." 


For  Special  Expenses  of  Existing  Institutions. 

A  BILL 

For  an  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  State  charitable  institutions 
herein  named. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  following  sums  be  and  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  State  institutions  named  in  this  Act,  for  the  purposes 
herein  stated,  for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1909,  the  sum  of  $2,522,- 

531.80,  and  that  the  appropriations  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  institu- 
tions and  shall  be  payable  as  herein  stated,  as  follows: 

To  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane — Elgin. 

Kepairs  and  improvements,   $20,000  per  annum    $40,000  00 

Painting,    $3,000    per  annum    6,000  00 

Improvement  of  grounds,   $2,000  per  annum    4,000  00 

Iron    bedsteads     3,000  00 

Live   stock    4,000  00 

Farm  implements  and  buildings    2,500  00 

Cold  storage  and  ice  plant    25,000  00 

Laundry    building 20,000  00 

Rewiring  main    building 15,000  00 

Underground  electric  cable    3,000  00 

Reconstruction  of  fear  dormitories 16,000  00 

New  maple  flooring    •. 3,000  00 

Hospital   for   tubercular   patients    25^000  00 

Additional  to  complete  hospital   cottage    15,000  00 

Nurses'    home    25,000  00 

Mechanical  stokers  and  fire  walls   5,000  00 

Land 20,000  00 

Total     $231,500  00 

To  tlie  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane — Kankakee. 

Repairs  and  improvements,    $50,000   per  annum    $100,000  00 

Improvement  of  grounds,   $2,000  per  annum    4,000  00 

Painting,   $4,000  per  annum    8,000  00 

Plumbing     , 10,000  00 

Live  stock  and  farm  implements    10,000  00 

Maintenance  of  Psychopathic  Institute  two  years    15,500  00 

Iron  beds  and  mattresses    12,500  00 

Power  house  and  water  supply    25,000  00 

Dairy   barn    10,000  00 

Home  for  nurses    75,000  00 

One  cottage  for  female   patients    50,000  00 

One  cottage   for  male  patients    50,000  00 

Additional  land    20,000  00 

Total     $390,000  00 

To  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane — Jacksonville. 

Repairs  and  improvements,  $16,000  per  annum    $32,000  00 

Improvement  of  grounds,   $2,000  per  annum    4,000  00 

Painting,    $3,000   per  annum    6,000  00 

Plumbing,    $2,500    per   annum    5,000  00 

Library,   $500  per  annum   1,000  00 

Live  stock  and  farm  implements    2,500  00 

New   furniture    10,000  00 

Bathing  and   closet   facilities    15,000  00 

Remodeling  16  dining  rooms 6,000  00 

Home  for  nurses  and  attendants   85,000  00 

Greenhouse     5,000  00 

Total     $171,500  00 


To  tin    Sinithirn   Jluspital  jur  the  Insane — .iMJia. 

Ordlnar>    deficit   for  year  ending  June   30,    1909    125.000  00 

Repairs  and  Improvements,   >1 2,000  per  annum    24,000  00 

Improvements  of  grounds,   $2,000  per  annum    4,000   00 

I-'arm  machinery  and  stocl<,  $2,000  per  annum    4,000   00 

Library.   $500   per  annum    1,000   00 

Painting.    $2,000   per  annum    4,000  00 

Cement   wallis    6,000  00 

Widening  road  and  building  retaining  wall    6,000   00 

Building  for  tubercular  patients    25.000   00 

Nurses'    homes    75,000  00 

Worli  shop  and  equipment    15,000   00 

Cow    barns     20,000   00 

Building  addition  to  store   room.   4,000   00 

Purchase  of  cows   5,000   00 

Telephone    system    2,500   00 

Two  electric  elevators    7,000   00 

New    i)lumbing    4.000   00 

Completion   of   power   jilant    15.000   00 

Fire  protection  and  water  supply   20,000   00 

Floors    5,000  00 

Farm   land    22.000  00 

New  and  completely  equipped  kitchen   35.000   00 

Total     $328,500   00 

To  the  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane — Watcrtown. 

Repairs  and  improvements,   $10,000   per  annum    $20,000  00 

Improvement  and  care  of  farm  and  grounds,  $10,000  per  annum    20,000  00 

Library  and   pictures.   $1,000   per  annum    2.000   00 

Nurses'    home    '    25.000  00 

Cold   storage    plant    10.000   00 

Total    $77,000   00 

To  the  General  Hospital  for  the  hisane — South  DartonvUlc. 

Repairs  and  improvements,    $20,000  per  annum    $40,000  00 

Improvement  of  grounds,  $10,000  per  annum   20,000  00 

Stocking  newly  acquired  farm    5,000   00 

Hospital  for  advanced  consumptives    : 6,000   00 

Industrial    building    15.000   00 

Congregate   dining  room    25.000   00 

Administration    building     40,000   00 

One  receiving  cottage   30,000  00 

One    Psychopathic   cottage    30,000   00 

One   convalescent   cottage    30.000   00 

Total     $241,000   00 

To  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals — Menard. 

Repairs  and   improvements,    $2,000    per   annum    $4,000  00 

Furnishings  and  refurnishlngs    4,000  00 

Library,    $200   per  annum    400   00 

Total     $8,400   00 

To  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf — Jacksonville. 

Repair."?  and   Improvements,    $20,000   per  annum    $40,000   00 

Library,   $500  per  annum    1,000   00 

Completion  of  dairy  barn    1 2.000   00 

Isolation    hospital     25.000   00 

Laundry   machinery    2,000   00 

Trades   Industries  machinery    3.000  00 

School  wall   slates    500  00 

Total     $83,600   00 

To  the  Illinois  School  for  the  lilind — Jacksonville. 

Repairs  and  improvements.  $3,500  nor  annum   $   7,000   00 

Materials  for  printing,   $500  per  annum    1.000   00 

Teachers'  library  and  apparatus,  $.10(1  per  annum    1,000   00 

Free  flrculutlng  library  for  the  blind,  $500  pr-r  annum   1.000   00 

Completion   of   hospital    12,500   00 

Renewing  heating  system    1,500   00 

Remodeling    buildings    1 2,000   00 

Total      .  .                                                                           $36,000    00 
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To  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — Chicago. 

Repairs  and  improvements,  $,5000  per  annum $10,000   00 

Working  capital.  $20,000   per  annum   .- 40,000   00 

Improving  fourtli  floor  dormitory   12,000   00 

New  work  shop   20,000   00 

P'urnisliing  and  equipping  new  buildings    5,000   00 

Purchase  of  land 15,000   00 

Special  assessment  improving  Marshall  boulevard 3.031  80 

Total $105,031   80 

To  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children — Lincoln. 

Repairs  and  improvements,  $15,000  per  annum    $30,000   00 

Improvement  of  grounds,   $2,000  per  annum    4,000   00 

Painting,   $2,500  per  annum    5,000   OO 

Plumbing.    $5,000    per    annum    10,000   00- 

Library,    $500   per  annum    1,000   00 

Addition  to  chapel 20,000   00 

New    hospital    60,000   00 

Bakery    5,000   OO' 

Water   plant    20,000   00 

Gymnasium  apparatus    2,000   00 

Car  and  wagon   scales 2.500   OO 

Farm  barn,  pastuerizing  plant  and  milk  house   25,000   00 

Farm  house  addition    20,000   00 

Farm  land  addition    • 50.000   00 

Work    shop    10,000   00 

Farm  tiling .  2,500   00 

Total     $267,000   00 

To  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home — Quincy. 

Repairs  and  improvements,    $20,000   per  annum    $40,000   00 

Library,    $600   per   annum 1,200   00 

Painting,   $2,500  per  annum    5,000   00 

Grounds,  roads,  walks  and  bridges,  $1,500  per  annum    3.000   00 

Improvement  of  cemetery    2,000  00 

Two  new  boilers    13,000   00 

New  smoke  stack   5,500   00 

Grading  around  new  cottages   5,000   00 

One  heater  for  exhaust  steam   700   00 

Brick   and    stone    ice    house    6.000   00 

Pipe  covering  and  hot  water  mains    4,500   00 

Electric    light    plant    26,000   00 

Total      $111,900   00 

To  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home — Normal. 

Repairs  and  improvements,   $3,500   per  annum $   7,000   00 

Library,   $400  per  annum    SOO   00 

Fire  protection    2.000   00 

Painting    2,000  00 

Rewiring  old  building    1,200  00 

Iron  stairs 600   00 

Concrete  walks  and  floors    1,000   00 

Iron   beds   and   springs    1,000   00 

New  laundry  and  equipment    11,000  00 

Industrial    shop    equipment    4,000   00 

Installing  electric  plant   4,000   00 

Installing  new  well,   etc 1,000   00 

Total    $35,600  00 

To  the  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home — Wilmington. 

Repairs  and   improvements.    $1,500   per   annum $   3,000   00 

Improvement  of  grounds,  $500  per  annum   1,000   00 

New  hospital  building  and  equipment    25,000   00 

Fire   protection    500   00 

Total    $29,500   OQ 

To  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary — Chicago. 

Repairs   and   improvements,    $4,000   per   annum    $8,000   00 

Library  and  amusements 500   00 

BMre  escape  on  Peoria  street  and  inside  stand  pipe  and  hose   1,500   00 

New   elevator    5,000   00 

To  complete  new  addition  and  roof  garden    .' 3.000   OO 

Total     $18. 000   00 
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To  the  State   Training  School  for  Girls — Geneva. 

Building  repairs  and  improvements,  |10,000  per  annum   J20,000  00 

Parolintr  and  supervising  girls   ^•5*'^  *"* 

Improvement  of  grounds   ....  6,000  00 

Farm,  garden  and  slock    4,000  00 

Auditorium     50.000  00 

New  barn  and  dairy  house 20,000  00 

One    cottage    25,000  00 

Switcli     traclv     3,000  00 

Deficit  in  building  four  cottages    4,000  00 

Furniture  and  equipment  for  new  building 6,000  00 

Dfficit  furniture  fund,  appropriation  of  1907    4,000  00 

Medical   supplies   and  work    1,500  00 

Liljrary     500  00 

Infirmary  and  hospital    40.000  00 

Total    " $185,500  00 

To  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys — St.   Charles. 

Repairs  and  improvement.s,   $3,500   per  annum $   7.000  00 

Library  and  school  supplies,   $1,000  per  anniim    2,000  00 

Live  stock  and  implements,   $2,500  per  annum   5,000  00 

Parole  officer,   $2,000  per  annum    4,000  00 

Walks,    $1,500    per  annum    3,000  00 

Supplies  and  tools  for  Industrial  building,  $1,500  per  annum  3,000  00 

Painting.   $1,000  per,  annum    2,000  00 

Amusements,  $300  per  annum    600  00 

Three   cottages    75,000  00 

Furnishing  cottages    5.000  00 

Drainage    and    sewer.s    5,000  00 

Laundry  and  equipment    1 5,000  00 

Kitchen    bakerv  and  equipment   2.000  00 

Land     5,000  00 

Administration    building    50,000  00 

Furnishing  and  equipping  hospital    3,500  00 

Additional  equipment  for  power  plant  and  new  smolie  stack    15,000  00 

Septic  tank    500  00 

Total     $202,600  00 

Sec.  2.  The  monies  herein  appropriated  shall   be  due  and   payable  to  the 

trustees  of  the  several   institutions  herein  named,  or  their  order,  only  on 
the  terms  and  in  the  manner  no\v  provided  by  law. 


To  Take  Over  the  Dcnning  Institutiox. 

A  BILL 

For  an  Act  makins  an  appropriation  for  the  ordinary  and  other  expenses 
of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Diinnins,  as  provided  in  the  seventh  section 
of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatment  of 
the  insano." 

Skctio-v  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinois,  represented 
in  the  .General  Assembly,  That  there  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  ordinary  and  other  expenses  of  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Dunninj?  for  the  fiscal  year  l)e,i;inning;  July  1st.,  1910,  the  sum 
of  $385,740.00  apportioned   as  follows: 

For  ordinary  expenses   |375,740.00 

For   repairs  and   improvements    10,000.00 

of  which  the  amount  herein  above  appropriated  for  ordinary  expenses,  shall 
be  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

Skc.  -.  .Mi  moneys  horcin  aj)propriated  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Insane  Ho.spltal  at  Dunning  or  to  their  order,  only  on  the 
terms  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  19th  section  of  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  regulate  the  State  charitable  institutions  and  the  State  Reform 
School  and  to  improve  their  organization  and  increase  their  eflSciency,"  ap- 
proved April  1.'),  1875,  in  force  .Inly  1,  1S75  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof. 
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For  Complete  State  Care  in  Existing  State  Hospitals  for  the 

Insane. 

A  BILx. 

For  an  act  making  additional  appropriation  for  the  ordinary  and  other 
expenses  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  to  provide  for  complete  State 
care  of  county  cases. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly:  That  there  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  additional  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane,  named  in  this  act  for  the  six  months  beginning  January  1, 
1911,  to  provide  for  complete  State  care  of  county  insane  patients,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  seventh  section  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  promote  the  care 
and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane,"  approved  June  4,  1907,  in  force  July 
1,  1907,  the  sum  of  $68,000,  payable  quarterly  in  advance  and  the  said  appro- 
priations shall  be  apportioned  among  the  institutions  as  follows: 

To  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin $  6,500   00 

Eastern  Hospital   for  the   Insane,    Kankakee    14,500   00 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,   Jacksonville    8,800   00 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Anna   12,500   00 

Western  Hospital   for  the  Insane,   Watertown    5,300   00 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  South  Bartonville    20,400   00 

Sec.  2.  All  moneys  herein  appropriated  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
trustees  of  the  several  institutions  named  or  to  their  order  only  on  the  terms 
and  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  an  act  entitled,  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  State  charitable  institutions  and  the  State  Reform  School, 
and  to  improve  their  organization  and  increase  their  eflficiency,""  approved 
April  15,  1875;   in  force  July  1,  1875  and  all  acts  amendatoi-y  thereof. 


For  Land  and  Plans  for  a  ISTew  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

A  BILL 

For  an  act  to  establish  a  new  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor. 

Section-  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ten  thousand  (110,- 
000.00)  dollars  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  purchasing  a  site  for  a  new  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  new  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  The  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  are  hereby 
constituted  and  shall  be  ex-officio  trustees  of  said  hospital  till  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  said  board,  when  acting  as  trustees,  shall  possess  all 
corporate  and  other  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  rules,  regulations  and 
conditions,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  expressed  in  an  act  enti- 
tled, "An  Act  to  regulate  the  State  charitable  institutions  and  the  State  re- 
form schools  and  to  improve  their  organization  and  increase  their  efficiency," 
approved  April  15,  1875,  in  force  July  1,  1875,  and  all  acts  amendatory 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  are  hereby 
empowered  and  directed  to  select  ft  suitable  site  and  purchase  land  for  said 
hospital;  to  have  prepared  suitable  plans  and  specifications  for  necessa/y 
buildings  and  equipment  and  to  report  all  of  its  acts  under  this  act  to  the 
Governor  not  later  than  tbirty  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  its  first,  or  regular  ses- 
sion, that  the  same  may  be  reported  to  said  assembly.  In  said  report  they 
shall  include  a  bill  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  said  proposed  hos- 
pital during  the  biennial  period — July  1,  1911,  June  30,  1913. 
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Sf.c.  4.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  said  appropriation. 

Sf.c.  5.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  draw  hi?  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  herein  appro- 
priated. Said  warrants  to  be  drawn  only  on  itemized  bills  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  the  State  Treasurer  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  said  warrants  drawn  as  aforesaid  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
State  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


For  Two  Colonies  for  Insane  Epileptics. 

A  BILL 

For  an  act  making  appropriations  for  two  (2)  colonies  for  insane  epi- 
leptics. 

Skption  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  Sitate  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assemhly.  That  the  sum  of  six  hundred  seventy-three  thous- 
and five  hundred  (673.500.00)  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  two  (2)  colonies  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  insane  epileptics, 
inmates  of  the  several  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

One  (1)  colony  to  be  located  at  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, Kankakee,  to  take  and  care  for  all  insane  epileptics  from  the  Illinois 
Northern  Hosriital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin,  the  Cook  County  Institution  for  the 
Insane,  Dunnin.g.  and  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Kankakee. 

One  (T)  colony  to  be  located  at  the  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. Anna,  to  take  and  care  for  all  insane  epileptics  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  .Tacksonville,  Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, Watertown,  the  Illinois  Oeneral  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  South  Barton- 
ville,  and  the  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Anna,  and  that  the 
appropriations  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  two  institutions  as  follows: 

To  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane — KanTcakec. 

New   hullrlinpfs    $153,000  00 

Furnishinp:  same    1 2. BOO  00 

Tunnol    connections     25.000  00 

Maintenance   one   year    48,000  00 

Total $238,500  00 

To  the  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane — .Ijitio. 

New   ItuiMinps    $300,000  00 

Furnlshinp  same    20.000  00 

Tiinnf'ls  fo  oonnert  with   power  plant    10.000  00 

AfMltlons  to  powrr  plant  to  furnish  same  with  heat,  llffht  and  water..  15.000  00 

Maintenance  one   year    90.000  00 

Total    $  135.000   00 

Skp.  2.  The  monies  herein  appropriated  ?;ball  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
trustees  of  each  institution  last  above  named,  or  their  order,  only  on  the 
terms  and  In  the  manner  now  provided  by  law. 


For  Land  wn  Plans  for  a  Cot/)ny  for  Tmprov.vble  Epileptics. 

A  BILL 

For  an  act  to  establish  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Improvable  Epileptics 
and  making  appropriation  therefor. 

Skption  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  Fftate  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assemhly.  That  there  is  hereby  established  the  Illinois  State 
Colony  for  Improvable  Epileptics,  which  shall,  through  the  Board  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  who  shall  be  er-ofpcio  trustees  for  said 
colony,  till  otherwise  provided  by  law,  possess  all  corporate  and  other  pow- 
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ers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  rules,  regulations  and  conditions,  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  applicable,  expressed  in  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
State  charitable  institutions  and  State  reform  school  and  to  improve  their 
organization  and  increase  their  efficiency,"  approved  April  15,  1875,  in  force 
July  1,  1875,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  said  colony  shall  be  to  secure  humane,  curative  and 
scientific  treatment  and  care  for  improvable  epileptics.  In  fulfillment  of 
said  object  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  is  hereby 
empowered  and  directed  to  select  and  purchase  a  suitable  location  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  said  colony.  Said  board  is  hereby  directed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  natural  aptitude  of  any  proposed  location  for  the 
purpose  of  husbandry  or  other  suitable  occupation  and  instruction  for  epi- 
leptics, adequate  land  for  said  purpose  of  husbandry  at  reasonable  price, 
natural  facilities  of  any  proposed  location  for  adequate  and  suitable  drain- 
age for  all  necessary  buildings  or  improvements  and  an  ample  natural  water 
supply  for  the  requirements  of  said  epileptic  colony,  and  such  other  advan- 
tages and  adaptability  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  the  erection 
and  operation  of  a  model  epileptic  colony. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  is  hereby 
directed  to  have  prepared  suitable  plans  and  specifications,  on  the  cottage 
system,  or  plan,  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings,  improve- 
ments and  equipment  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  said  epileptic 
colony. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  is  hereby 
directed  to  report  all  its  acts  under  this  act  to  the  Governor  not  later  than 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Forty-Seventh  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  its  first,  or  regular,  session,  that  the  same  may  be  re- 
ported to  said  Assembly.  In  said  report  it  shall  include  a  bill  for  a  proposed 
act  making  provision  for  control  and  management  of  said  epileptic  colony 
and  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  equipment  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  said  coloy. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  (110,000.00)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pend, for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  said  appropriation. 

Sec.  6.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  amount  herein  ap- 
propriated upon  presentation  of  proper  vouchers  certified  to  by  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  7.  That  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish  the  Illinois  State  Colony 
for  Epileptics  and  for  making  an  appropriation  therefor,"  approved  April  19, 
1899,  in  force  July  1,  1899,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 


For  the  Expenses  of  the  State  Board  op  Charities. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  for  salary  of 
secretary,  $5,000  per  annum;  for  office  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  board, 
including  clerical  service  in  office  and  auditing  institution  accounts,  two 
agents  for  collecting  reimbursements  for  the  maintenance  of  pay  patients  in 
State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  as  required  by  law  and  the  expense  of  said 
agents,  necessary  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  employes  while  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  $28,800  per  annum,  or  so  much  there- 
of as  may  be  necessary:  for  metal  filing  cases  for  records,  $1,200;  for 
addressograph  and  plates,  $350;  for  the  expenses  of  the  boards  of  auxiliary 
visitors  in  making  inspections  as  provided  by  law  and  for  inspection  of  jails 
and  almshouses  by  other  agents  deputized  by  the  Board  of  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities,  $1,500  per  annum;  for  expenses  of  Illinois  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections,  holding  annual  sessions,  securing  speak- 
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ers  and  for  incidental  expenses,  $750  per  annum;  for  taking  census  of  blind 
in  Illinois  and  inaugurating  a  system  of  home  education  of  adult  blind, 
$4,000  per  annum;  for  four  home  visitors  in  the  department  of  visitation  of 
children  as  provided  by  law,  $4,200  per  annum;  for  miscellaneous  expenses 
of  the  department  of  visitation  of  children,  including  traveling  expenses  of 
State  agent  and  four  home  visitors,  office  expense,  including  one  clerk  and 
stenographer,  printing,  pootage  and  other  necessary  office  expenses,  |8,800 
per  annum. 

Kespeetfullv  .-uumuic'd, 

[Signed]     Fiiank  Billings,  President. 
Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
John  T.  McAnally, 
Julia  C.  Latheop, 
Clara  P.  Bourland. 
[Signed]     William  C.  Graves, 

Executive  Secretary. 


PART  II. 


THE  INSANE  AND  EPILEPTIC. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


STATE    PSYCHOPATHIC     INSTITUTE    EEADY    FOR    COM- 
PLETE  SERVICE. 


Illinois  now  [July,  1908]  is  ready  to  begin  the  systematic  instruction 
of  all  the  assistant  physicians  serAdng  in  the  insane  group  of  State  charit- 
able institutions.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  Dr.  H.  Douglas 
Singer,  director  of  the  State  Psycliopathic  Institute,  at  Kankakee.  Dr. 
Singer  notified  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  July  15,  that  the  insti- 
tute was  ready  to  start  work  outside  of  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, where  the  beginning  was  made.  The  next  day  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities approved  his  recommendations. 

Governor  Deneen  thereupon  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  to  notify  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institu- 
tions to  send  assistant  physicians  to  the  institute  for  instruction. 

The  service  of  the  institute  will  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 
One  or  two  assistant  physicians  at  a  time  will  be  sent  to  Kankakee  from 
each  of  the  eight  institutions  in  the  insane  group.  They  will  receive 
from  three  to  five  days'  preliminary  instruction.  After  all  have  been  so 
instructed,  and  the  new  system  of  examination  and  record  keeping  has 
been  started.  Dr.  Singer  will  spend  about  one  week  at  each  institution 
personally  inspecting  the  work  in  the  expectation  of  effecting  uniformity. 
Following  this,  definite  courses  of  instruction,  including  use  of  the 
laboratory,  will  be  given  at  the  Psychopathic  Institute.  These  courses 
will'  be  of  from  four  to  six  weeks'  duration. 

Carepul  Preparations   Are  Made. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute  since  its 
inception  has  been  largely  preparatory  and  somewhat  delayed  by  in- 
sufficient help  and  other  unavoidable  causes.  It  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  begin  slowly  rather  than  to  have  to  retrace  any  steps.  The 
director  assumed  his  duties  on  September  16th  last,  and  after  a  con- 
sideration of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  a  visit  to  the  similar  insti- 
tute in  New  York  state,  a  schema  to  be  followed  in  the  examination  of 
patients  and  a  new  set  of  blanks  on  which  to  record  the  results  of  such 
examination  were  prepared,  which  were  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  which  sanctioned  their  adoption.    It  was  at  the  same  time  de- 
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cided  to  limit  their  introduction  to  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  before 
bringing  them  into  general  nse  throughout  the  State  Institutions.  This 
schema  is  printed  in  full  in  the  next  chapter. 

A  series  of  lectures  was  delivered  at  Kankake'e  upon  the  use  of  the 
schema  and  upon  some  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  Ps5^chi- 
atry  and  which  render  it  advisable  to  reconsider  and  change  the  system 
of  classification  of  cases  at  present  in  use  in  this  State.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  schema  was  printed  and  a  copy  given  to  each  member  of  the 
medical  staff.  The  new  system  was  introduced  at  Kankakee  on  March 
1st,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  system  of  regular  staff  meetings  was  in- 
augurated at  which  every  patient  who  is  admitted  to  the  hospital  is  pre- 
sented as  soon  as  possible  after  admission  and  the  notes  made  of  the 
first  examination  are  read  and  discussed  as  well  as  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted,  points  for  further  observation,  and  the  probable  classification. 
After  the  patient  has  been  under  observation  for  some  time,  a  summary 
of  the  notes  is  made  and  the  case  again  presented  for  further  discussion 
and  a  revision  of  the  original  classification. 

The  work  has  been  much  hampered  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  physicians 
and  the  entire  absence  of  internes  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  the 
routine  work  of  the  institution,  a  need  which  is  even  more  apparent  under 
the  present  system  than  under  that  which  obtained  before. 

These  staff  meetings,  which  have  been  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
Psychopathic  Institute,  have  afforded  opportunity  for  further  instruc- 
tion and  criticism  upon  the  use  of  the  present  schema,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  short  time  the  plan  has  been  in  oper- 
ation, there  is  already  a  marked  improvement  in  the  records  which  are 
being  kept. 

Laboratory  Equipment  Is  Completed. 

The  structural  alterations  and  equipment  of  a  laboratory  are  just 
completed  in  a  building  provided  for  the  institute.  In  this  laboratory, 
&peci.al  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  means  for  clinical  investigation, 
though  space  has  been  provided  and  sufficient  provision  for  present  needs 
made  for  pathological  work,  which  it  is  intended  to  render  more  complete 
in  the  future,  when  material  properly  worked  up  clinically  shall  becom'> 
available.  Up  to  the  present,  the  institute  has  undertaken  the  clinical 
laboratory  work  for  the  Eastern  Hospital,  including  examination  of 
blood,  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  urine,  and  the  bacteriological  work  possible 
with  the  means  so  far  available.  It  is  hoped  in  the  future  to  be  able  to 
turn  this  work  over  to  an  officer  of  the  regular  hospital  staff  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  supply  of  physicians  can  be  obtained,  and  thus  leave  the  in- 
stitute laboratories  free  for  teaching  and  research  work. 

Step  Forwat?d  for  Illinois  State  Hospitals. 

'J'he  establishment  of  such  a  laboratory  marks  a  decided  step  forward 
in  the  history  of  the  Illinois  State  hospitals  although  in  itself  it  is  no 
innovation  and  no  experiment.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  such  work  a  few  words  will  make  its  nature  more  clear 
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and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  convince  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
patients  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  State  at  heart  that  the  aims  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  are  not  dreams  and  visions,  but  are  reforms 
urgently  called  for  and  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  In  this  laboratory 
can  be  carried  out  investigations  as  t®  the  oxygen  carrying  capacity  of 
the  blood,  the  number  and  proportions  of  its  essential  constituents  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  living  germs  of  disease.  The  urine  can  be 
analyzed  chemically  and  the  proportion  of  its  various  components  esti- 
mated and  measured,  abnormal  constituents  looked  for  both  chemically 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  during 
the  process  of  digestion  and  the  waste  products  eliminated  after  the  as- 
similation of  the  useful  parts  of  the  food  can  be  similarly  examined.  The 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  that  is  to  say,  the  fluid  which  bathes  and  surrounds 
the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  readily  accessible  by  a  very  simple  proceed- 
u-re,  can  be  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  often  gives  in- 
formation of  very  great  value  as  to  the  nature/ of  the  condition  from 
which  the  patient  is  suffering. 

Besides  these  points  which  obviously  afford  an  insight  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  organs  of  the  body  are  doing  their  work,  the  pro- 
vision of  incubators  and  other  appliances  for  the  cultivation  of  bacteria, 
or  germs,  open  up  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  examination  as  to 
the  nature  and  cause  of  many  abnormal  conditions  of  the  body,  such  as 
boils,  abscesses,  sore  throats,  sputum,  inflammations  of  various  kinds, 
etc.,  and,  what  is  more,  may  afford  the  means  of  successfully  treating 
some  of  the  conditions  by  allowing  of  the  manufacture  of  vaccines  which 
have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  advances  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  modern  times. 

Practical  and  Efficient  Methods. 

Every  physician  knows  that  there  is  nothing  of  an  experimental  nature 
in  this  work.  No  general  hospital  is  considered  properly  equipped  un- 
less provided  with  facilities  of  this  kind.  The  step  in  advance,  and  it  is 
a  great  one,  is  the  establishment  of  such  laboratories  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane  and  even  in  this  respect  Illinois  is  only  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  others. 

One  of  the  points  in  which  this  movement  shows  the  advancement 
which  is  now  on  foot  and  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  nor  too  often 
urged  is  that  it  marks  a  distinct  step  on  the  way  to  the  general  recog- 
nition, so  strangelif  belated,  that  an  insane  person  is  a  sick  person  and 
not  a  criminal.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  besides  the  relics  of 
mediaeval  superstition,  belief  in  possession  by  spirits  and  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  either  personal  or  ancestral,  our  present  system  of  dealing 
with  insane  persons  in  the  same  way  that  we  deal  with  criminals  and  the 
fostering  of  the  custodial  character  of  the  work  of  the  State  hospit'^ls, 
which  attempts  to  repress  all  efforts  to  make  these  institutions  hospitals 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  are  largely  responsible  for  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens.     All  of  our  insane  are  sick,  and  many  of  them 
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bodily  sick.  In  some  the  bodily  sickness  is 'responsible  for  the  mental 
condition,  and,  such  l^eing  the  case,  it  is  obvious  tliat  every  institution 
which  undertakes  to  care  for  them  must  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
examinincr  them  and  treatincr  them. 

That  ihis  is  rconon)!/.  us  wrl]  ns  ]> iin)iiinli/.  nrrih  no  demonstration. 

Possible  Results  of  Ri:sE.vi;rii. 

Thus  far  mention  has  been  made  only  of  tho.se  things  which  are  nec- 
cessary  for  carrying  on  the  routine  work.  But  the  establishment  of 
•these  laboratories  and  more  careful  and  systematic  investigation  of  in- 
dividual cases  means  more  than  this.  Even  beyond  the  impetus  which 
is  given  to  the  recognition  of  the  insane  as  sick  aii<l  tlu'ir  treatment  a< 
such,  there  are  possibilities  of  lielping  along  the  forward  march  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  insanity  and  into 
the  possibilities  for  the  alleviation,  or  cure,  of  forms  now  believed  to  be 
intractable  and  incura^e. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SCHEMA  FOE  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
INSANE  PATIENTS. 


The  following  outline  for  the  mental  and  jDhysieal  examination  of  in- 
sane patients  was  adopted  h}-  the  State  Board  of  Charities  at  its  regular 
quarterly  meeting  on  January  16,  1908,  for  immediate  use  at  the  Illinois 
Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  "Kankakee  as  a  part  of  the  service  of 
the  State  Psychopathic  Institute  and  also  for  use  hy  the  physicians  on 
the  staff  of  the  State  hospital  at  Kankakee.  The  use  of  the  schema  will 
be  extended  in  the  near  future  to  other  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  by 
the  director  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute,  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer, 
who  prepared  it.    The  schema  follows: 

Outline  for  Mental  and  Physical  Examination  of  Patients. 

The  part  of  this  outline  dealing  with  the  mental  examination  and  the 
investigation  of  aphasic  patients  has  been  copied,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  author,  directly  from  that  devised  by  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  of  the  Pathological 
Institute  of  New  York.  Free  use  has  also  been  made  of  his  schema  in  draw- 
ing up  the  outline  for  making  the  physical  examination. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  followed  slavishly;  indeed,  one  of  its  main  objects 
is  to  do  away  with  set  formulse;  but  it  is  to  be  used  intelligently  with  a  view 
to  the  needs  of  each  case.  The  questions  here  suggested  can  readily  be 
modified  as  may  be  necessary,  and  it  may  be  at  times  more  convenient  to 
alter  the  order  in  which  the  different  divisions  are  arranged,  but  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  no7ie  of  the  divisions  sJiould  ever  be  omitted. 

HISTORY. 

This  should  be  obtained  wherever  possible  from  more  than  one  relative 
or  friend,  each  being  interviewed  separately.  Always  note  the  name,  address, 
relation  to  the  patient,  the  mental  status,  and  any  peculiarities  or  manner- 
isms of  the  informant. 

1.     Family  History. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  asking  general  questions  as  to. the  occurrence  of 
insanity  or  nervous  disease  in  the  family,  but  as  far  as  possible  reconstruct 
the  family  tree  as  far  back  as  can  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  give 
the  names  of  the  individuals  and  investigate  the  life  history  as  to  character 
and    disposition,   peculiarities,    hobbies,    criminal    record,    tramp-life,    attacks 
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of  blues,  irritability,  variability  of  mood.  etc.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
to  do  this  in  regard  to  immediate  relatives,  for  in  this  way  we  often  obtain 
valuable  information  as  to  the  concMtions  under  which  the  patient  has  lieen 
raised.  Any  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family  (change  from  town 
to  country,  reverses  in  fortune)   should  be  noted. 

Special  attention  in  each  case  should  be  given  to  the  history  of  insanity 
(give  details  enabling  one  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  possible  cause,  age 
of  onset,  duration,  result,  and  type  of  alienation,  by  whom  treated  or  ob- 
served, and  the  exact  relationship  to  the  patient),  nervousness,  nervous 
exhaustion  or  prostration,  paralysis,  strokes,  convulsions,  alcoholism,  tuber- 
culosis, gout,  rheumatism,  chorea,  syphillis,  and  the  occurence  of  defects  in 
development  or  deformities. 


2.       PeRSON.M,    HlSTOKY. 

As  far  as  possible  record  in  narrative  form.  j)reserving  the  chronological 
order  of  occurrence. 

Beginning  with  the  condition  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  concf^ption 
(age,  health,  social  position),  the  state  of  the  mother  during  gestation,  the 
circumstances  of  birth,  and  the  condition  at  the  time  of  birth,  continue  with: 

tVii/fZ/fOOf/.— Nutrition,  state  Qf  health,  and  rapidity  of  development.  Den- 
tition, any  symptoms  accompanying  it,  age  of  first  wallving  and  talking, 
(compare  this  with  that  of  other  members  of  the  family),  the  occurrence 
of  illnesses  and  accidents.  The  character;  cross,  peevish,  bad-tempered,  ac- 
tive, restless,  placid,  easily  pleased,  good  or  bad  sleeper,  night  terrors,  etc. 

School.- — iJ.ite  and  age  at  comnienooment.  character  and  locality  oi  schools, 
peraislencp  in  aitondance,  age  and  standard  at  leaving.  Ea.-^e  of  learning, 
moral  difficulties,  love  of  books  or  play,  habits  social  or  solitary,  tendency 
to  mix  with  older  or  younger  children. 

ruhrrty. — Age,  effects  on  disposition,  accompanying  physical  changes,  char- 
acter of  menstruation. 

Adolescence. — Character:  amount  of  self-reliance;  coherence  of  ambitions 
with  work,  steadiness  and  perseverance:  general  emotional  tone  and  varia- 
bility of  mood;  attitude  toward  religious  and  artistic  subjects;  general 
activity;  reticence  or  sociability:  character  of  associates;  irre.gularities  of 
sexual  life;  relations  to  the  opposite  sex.  Amount  and  character  of  sleep, 
general  curve  of  body  weight. 

Adult  Life. — Judgment  shown  in  business  life,  changes  of  occupation,  mar- 
riage. Capacity  for  work;  power  of  initiative;  character  of  associates, 
method  of  spending  leisure  hours.  Attitude  towards  religion,  politics, 
aesthetics. 

Carry  the  story  thus  tip  to  the  time  when  a  change  was  first  noticed,  and 
record  iri7/i.  dates  changes  in  residence,  occupation,  surroundings,  circum- 
stances, illnesses  and  his  reaction  to  them,  habits  as  regard  alcohol  and 
other  drugs;  sexual  irregularities.    State  the  habitual  body  weight  in  health. 


3.       PUKSKNT    IlLNKSS. 

Try  to  determine  the  date  of  onset  by  careful  questions  as  to  the  earliest 
change  In  the  character  of  and  capacity  for  work,  the  amount  of  sleep  and 
its  effects,  variations  in  the  body  weight,  appetite,  unusual  irritability,  ner- 
vousness, restlessness,  liking  for  solitude,  and  depression  of  spirits.  From 
(his  point  on  trace  the  various  developments  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  occurred.  While  it  is  essential  to  investigate  carefully  all  evidence  as 
to  its  reliability,  this  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  statements  of 
friends  as  to  the  occurrence  of  delusions  and  hallucinations.  Whore  present, 
a  careful  Inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  possible  sources  for  their  origin. 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION. 

1.     General  Anthkopological  Data. 

1.  Height.  2.  Stretch  of  arms.  3.  Weight.  4.  Skull  measurements  (cir- 
cumference at  level  of  occipital  protuberance  and  glabella,  greatest  lateral 
width)  and  Rieger  tracing  if  necessary.  5.  Malformations  and  deformities 
of  skull,  face,  ears,  eyes,  palate,  bony  skeleton  (floating  tenth  rib),  hands, 
feet,  sexual  organs.  6.  Complexion,  color  of  skin,  color  and  quantity  of 
hair    (note  any  abnormal  distribution),  color  of  eyes. 

II.     Gexeral  Appearance  as  Regards  Past  and  Present  Health. 

General  state  of  nutrition.  Color  of  mucous  membranes.  Presence  of 
jaundice,  oedema,  etc.  Presence  of  skin  eruptions,  (describe  in  detail  and 
chart).  Evidence  of  syphilis  recent  or  remote,  (gummata,  scars  especially 
on  penis,  tibial  crests  and  tongue).  Evidence  of  old  rickets.  Signs  of  gout 
or  rheumatism.  Enlargement  of  thyroid.  Scars  and  bruises.  Bodily  tem- 
perature.    Apparent  age. 

III.     Spontaneous    Complaints. 

Feeling  sick,  weakness,  nervousness,  vertigo,  headache,  pain,  etc.  These 
should  all  be  carefully  investigated  rnd  recorded  in  the  patient's  own  words. 

IV.  Respiratory   System. 

Rapidity  and  character  of  breathing  (easy  or  difficult,  nasal  or  oral; 
abdominal  or  thoracic.)  Any  attacks  of  dyspencea.  Any  pain  on  breathing. 
Cough  or  expectoration  (character  and  amount).  Shape  and  degree  of 
expansion  of  chest.  Inspection,  palpation,  percussion  and  auscultation. 
Never  omit  the  back  both  at  apex  and  base.     Record  all  results  on  chart. 

V.  Circulatory    System. 

Sensation  of  palpation,  arrhythmia,  pain  or  anxiety,  with  full  details, 
position  and  character  of  cardiac  impulse.  Occurrence  of  abnormal  pulsa- 
tion in  chest  wall.  Area  of  cardiac  dullness.  Character  of  sounds  at  apex 
and  base.  Pulse:  Rate,  quality,  variations  in  both  as  the  result  of  change 
of  posture  (lying,  sitting  or  standing),  emotion  and  exertion.  Sphygmo- 
gram.  Sphygmomanometric  readings.  Condition  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
(radial,  bi-achial,  temporal,  femoral,  dorsalis  pedis,  and  in  ocular  fundus  on 
both  sides.)  Abnormalities  of  veins — variecosities,  pulsations,  etc.  Exam- 
ination of  blood. 

VI.     Digestive  System  and  Abdomen. 

Appetite,  thirst,  nausea,  vomiting,  eructation,  pain,  etc.  Condition  of 
mouth,  teeth,  and  tongue.  Size  and  position  of  stomach.  Analysis  of  stomach 
contents  where  necessary.  Outline  of  liver,  spleen,  palpation  of  kidneys — 
movable  or  not.  Character  and  frequency  of  stools,  with  microscopic  exam- 
ination if  indicated. 

VII.     Urinary  Apparatus. 

Pains  or  subjective  symptoms  referred  to  kidneys  or  bladder.  Frequency 
of  micturition.  Amount  of  urine  in  24  hours.  Chemical  and  microscopic 
examination  of  urine. 
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VIII.     Gkmtal  Organs. 

The  menstrual  functions,  tneir  rigularity  as  to  frequency  and  amount: 
any  accompanying  symptoms  (pains,  irritability,  nervousn'ss,  etc.)  Exam- 
ination of  pelvis  per  vaginam  or  per  rectum  as  indicated.  Quantity  and 
character  of  any  discharge.  In  men  the  frequency  and  character  of  func- 
tional activity.  Examination  of  prostrate  where  indicated.  Presence  ot 
scars  or  discharge. 

IX.     Nekvois   Systk.m. 

A.     Centripetal  Apparatus. 

1.       SPECIAL    SENSES. 

Smell. — Examination  of  nares.  Test  each  nostril  separately  with  pepper- 
mint, oil  of  cloves,  and  assafcetida.    Note  the  actual  answers. 

Vision. — Examine  cornea  (for  opacities  and  signs  of  interstitial  keratitis), 
lens,  humors,  and  ocular  fundus  (describe  and  chart  any  abnormalities). 
Acuity  of  vision  (correct  any  errors  of  refraction).  Fields  of  vision  (ex- 
amine with  finger  roughly  and  if  necessary  with  perimeter.  For  scotomata. 
hemianopia,  etc.). 

Taste. — Condition  of  tongue  should  be  noted.  Test  separately  the  anterior 
two-thirds  and  posterior  third  on  both  sides  with  salt,  sugar,  quinine  and 
vinegar.  (Do  not  allow  the  patient  to  roll  the  tongue  in  the  mouth  and  let 
him  answer  by  pointing  to  a  card  on  which  is  written  salt,  sweet,  bitter, 
sour.) 

Hearing. — Examine  the  meatus,  canal,  and  membrane.  Note  the  presence 
of  any  cerumen  or  discharge.  Test  each  ear  with  the  watch  and  tuning 
fork  both  lOr  air  and  bone  conduction.     Galton's  whistle. 


2.      CUTANEOUS    SENSIBILITY. 

Both  touch  and  pain  sense  should  be  examined  roughly  in  every  case  and 
a  more  exhaustive  examination  with  charts  made  wherever  any  changes  are 
noted.  Always  test  the  ulnar  borders  of  the  forearms,  the  outer  sides  of  the 
thighs  just  above  the  knees,  and  the  dorsum  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Remember 
.sensibility  to  pain  and  temperature  may  be  diminished  or  lost  when  the 
tactual  sense  is  unaffected  in  tabes^,  general  paralysis,  etc.,  as  well  as  in 
Syringomyelia. 

1.  Subjective  symptoms.  Pain,  (character  and  distribution).  numbnes.<. 
formication,  pins  and  needles,  coldness,  and  heat. 

2.  Tactile  sensibility.  Examine  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  by  drawing 
a  thread  over  the  skin.  Note  the  acutentss  of  sensibility  and  the  accuracy 
of  localization  for  space  and  time.  In  recording  on  a  chart,  tactile  anaes- 
thesia is  marked  by  horizontal  lines  and  its  degree  indicated  by  the  length 
of  the  lines. 

3.  Pain.  Test  with  a  pin  point,  which  should  be  guarded  by  the  tip  of 
the  examiner's  finger  to  prevent  discrimination  as  point  by  the  smallness  of 
the  area  toiiched.  Ask  whether  the  stimulus  is  actually  painful,  and  note 
accuracy  of  localization  in  time  and  space.  Be  sure  that  patient  is  attending. 
Mark  on  chart  with  vertical  lines. 

4.  Temperature.  Test  with  warm  and  cool  water  in  test  tubes.  For  chart- 
ing use  diagonal  lines. 

.5.  Stereoguoslic  sensibility.  This  is  not  strictly  a  pure  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility, but  may  for  convenience  be  considered  here.  It  consists  in  the  power 
to  recognize  objects  by  jjalpation  with  the  eyes  closed. 
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3.      DEEP   SENSIBILITY. 

1.  Tenderness  of  nerve  trunks  to  pressure.  (Ulnar  at  elbow  and  musculo- 
cutaneous of  leg  below  head  of  fibula.) 

2.  Tenderness  of  muscles  on  pressure. 

3.  Sense  of  position.  Test  by  asking  patient  to  describe  the  position  of 
limb  after  it  has  been  passively  moved.  Or  by  asking  him  to  imitate  the 
position  with  the  limb  on  the  other  side. 

4.  Sense  of  passive  movement. 

5.  Sense  of  tension  as  estimated  by  judging  weights. 

6.  Coordination  of  muscles.  Finger-nose  test,  Romberg  test,  walking 
along  a  line,  putting  heel  on  opposite  knee,  etc. 

7.  Pallsesthesia.     Sensibility  to  vibration  of  tuning  fork. 

B.     Centrifugal  Apparatus. 

1.      CRANIAL. 

1.  Ocular  Group. — Pupils:  Size,  shape,  position  (central  or  eccentric). 
Note  any  evidence  of  old  iritis.  Rapidity  and  degree  of  contraction  to  light 
(notice  whether  they  dilate  again  at  once  and  oscillate),  dilation  to  shade, 
Contraction  in  accommodation,  convergence,  and  after  tightly  closing  the 
lids.  Dilation  from  painful  stimulus,  e.  g.,  over  cheek  bone.  Where  there 
is  any  suggestion  of  affection  of  the  sympathetic  test  dilation  with  cocaine. 

Extrinsic  muscle:  Are  the  optic  axes  parallel?  Examine  movements  of 
the  eyes  in  all  directions  and  note  whether  the  movement  is  full  and  steady 
(jerky,  nystagmoid,  nystagmus.  In  this  last  describe  the  direction  of  the 
movement  and  the  position  of  eyes  in  which  it  occurs.)  If  there  is  any  com- 
plaint of  diplopia  examine  with  flame  and  colored  glass. 

Upper  lids:  Width  and  equality  of  palpebral  fissures,  the  direction  of  the- 
wrinkles  on  the  forehead  (may  be  altered  as  result  of  weakness  of  the 
levator  palpebr^.)  Ptosis,  subptosis.  Lagophthalmos,  von  Graef's  and 
Stellwag's  signs. 

2.  MaAicatory  Group. — Any  deviation  of  the  jaw  in  opening  the  mouth, 
power  to  hold  jaws  open,  power  in  closing  (compare  the  degree  of  harden- 
ing of  the  masseters  and  temporals  in  clenching  the  teeth). 

3.  Facial  Group. — Upper  part:  Scowling,  frowning  and  raising  the  eye- 
brows, closing  the  eyes  tightly.  Lower  part:  Showing  the  teeth  and  tongue, 
v/histling.  Compare  the  two  nasa-labial  folds.  Observe  the  facial  move- 
ments also  in  emotional  and  associated  movements,   (clenching  fists,  etc.) 

4.  Phonation — Articulation — Deglutition. — Character  of  voice  (smooth  or 
harsh,  nasal.  For  this  last  good  test  words  are  amber,  under,  kick,  cook.) 
If  there  is  any  change  examine  the  larynx.  Movement  of  the  palate  in  pho- 
nation (compare  the  arch  on  each  side  of  the  uvula).  Hardening  of  the 
muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  when  the  tongue  is  pushed  against  the 
closed  teeth.  Position  of  the  tongue  as  it  lies  in  the  mouth  when  this  is 
slowly  opened.  Protrusion  of  tongue  (use  line  oetween  median  incisor 
teeth  as  guide  for  midline),  freedom  of  movement  when  out,  power  of  thrust 
into  either  cheek.  Look  for  signs  of  early  atrophy  of  the  tongue  along  the 
lateral  margins.  Describe  any  defects  in  articulation,  using  as  test  words 
electricity,  truly  rural,  royal  Irish  constabulary,  Methodist  Episcopal,  par- 
ticular popularity.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  swallowing,  note  whether 
due  to  defect  in  palate  (nasal  voice  and  regurgitation  of  fluids),  in  passing 
the  bolus  back  to  the  pharynx,  or  below  the  pharynx.  If  indicated  use 
esophageal  sounds.     (Exclude  thoracic  aneurism  flrst.) 


1.     General    muscular    development    in    relation    to    occupation,    tonus    of 
muscles,   power   in   comparison   with   development.    Always   compare   on   the 
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two  sides  the  grip  (use  dynamometer),  flexion  and  extension  at  wrist,  elbow, 
knee  and  ankle.  Describe  the  general  character  of  the  movements  as  to  ease 
or  clumsiness,  extent  (if  restricted  examine  the  joints),  and  take  special 
note  of  gait  (when  not  conscious  of  direct  examination),  taking  off  and  put- 
ting on  clothes,  and  writing.  Samples  of  the  last  should  be  inserted  in  every 
case — name,  date  and  test  phrase.  Where  any  weakness  or  atrophy  is  ob- 
served, it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  muscles  moving  each  joint, 
and  often  to  examine  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  to  mechanical  stimula- 
tion and  to  the  electric  current — Faradic  and  Galvanic. 

2.  Abnormal  Contractions. — a.  Fibrillary  twitching,  its  distribution  and 
persistence,  any  conditions  modifying  its  occurrence,  b.  Tremors.  Loca- 
tion, character,  rapidity,  amplitude,  and  direction.  How  modified  by  rest, 
exercise,  sleep,  and  effort  of  will.  c.  Irregular  movements,  such  as  chorea. 
d.  Spasm,  such  as  facial  spaSm,  hysterical  spasm,  e.  Psychogenic — tic, 
catalepsy,  negativism,  etc. 

C.    Reflexes. 

1.       SUPERFICIAL. 

■Corneal. — Blow  on  cornea. 

Palatal. 

Sneezing. 

Scapular,  Gluteal. 

Epigastric,  Abdominal,  Cremasteric. 

Plantar. — Stimulate  with  the  finger  or  handle  of  percussion  hammer,  draw- 
ing it  from  heel  toward  the  toes.  Be  careful  to  have  the  knee  bent  and  the 
ankle  loose,  and  do  not  press  hard  on  the  sole.  Describe  the  movements 
which  occur,  especially  in  the  big  toe,  and  where  no  response  is  obtained  in 
the  toes,  notice  for  any  contraction  in  the  Tensor  Fascise  Femoris.  Note 
whether  response  is  more  readily  obtained  from  the  inner  or  outer  side  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 


masseteric. — Tap  on  the  chin  with  the  mouth  sliiihtly  open. 

Scapulo-humcral. — Tap  on  the  edge  of  the  scapula  just  above  the  ridge 
while  the  arm  hangs  loosely  by  the  side. 

Biceps. — Percuss  the  thumb  placed  on  the  tendon. 

Supinator  longu.s. — Tap  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

Triceps. — Tap  the  tendon. 

Knee  jerk. — Examine  with  the  feet  resting  on  the  floor,  but  pushed  forward 
as  far  as  i)ossible.  Compare  the  two  sides  and  note  the  ease  with  which 
obtained,  whether  elicited  with  every  tap,  the  effects  of  reinforcement.  De- 
pressed patellar  jerk  when  lying  down.  Note  the  occurrence  of  patellar 
clonus,  and  spread  to  other  muscles. 

Adductor  jerk. — By  tapping  the  inner  side  of  the  knee. 

Ankle  jerks. — Examine  where  possible  with  the  i)atient  kneeling  with  feet 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  supi)ort  and  tap  the  tendon,  varying  the  tension 
of  the  muscle.s  by  bending  the  ankle  more  or  less.  (This  reflex  is  often  lost 
earlier  than  the  knee  jerk.)  In  examining  for  ankle  clonus  have  the  patient 
lying  down  and  test  with  the  knee  flexed  at  various  angles. 

Gordon's  i)aradoxical  reflex. — Pressure  on  the  calf  (flexor)  muscles  gives 
rise  to  extension  of  the  big  toe.  This  is  iirohably  prt^seut  in  slighter  degrees 
of  pyramidal  tract  affection  than  the  Babinski  i)henonienon. 

:'i.      our.  A  NIC. 

Bhuhhr. — Delay;  retention;  incontinence  with  full  or  empty  bladder;  drib- 
bling after  micturition;  residual  urine.  Consciousness  of  passage  of  urine. 
Peculiar  sensations. 
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Rectum. — Spasm    or    relaxation    of    sphincter    (insert    finger),    involuntary 
evacuations,  consciously  or  not. 
Sexual. — 'Any  abnormalities. 

Examination  of  Convulsions. 

Is  there  any  aura?  Describe  carefully  in  patient's  own  words.  Is  it  always 
present?  Does  it  sometimes  occur  without  a  convulsion?  Is  consciousness 
lost?  How  soon?  and  for  how  long?  Is  there  a  cry?  fall?  Where  does  the 
convulsion  begin?  Always  in  the  same  place?  What  is  the  direction  of  its 
march?  Is  it  confined  to  a  single  part?  to  one  side  of  the  body?  general?  Is 
a  paralyzed  part  involved  or  omitted?  Is  there  a  clonic  as  well  as  a  tonic 
stage?  Attitude  of  the  body  at  the  height  of  the  convulsion?  What  is  the 
average  duration?  Frequency  and  hour  of  occurrence?  Is  the  tongue  bitten? 
Involuntary  micturition  or  defaecation?  Where  possible  study  carefully  the 
condition  of  respiration  and  circulation,  the  pupils  and  reflexes  during  and 
after  the  convulsion.  Is  it  followed  by  deep  sleep?  headache?  transient  or 
permanent  weakness  or  paralysis  of  any  part  of  the  body?  any  automatic 
movements?  Investigate  for  any  history  of  petit  mal  (momentary  sensa- 
tions, flashes  of  light,  vertigo,  loss  of  self,  involuntary  micturition,  etc.)  for 
any  evidence  of  automatism,  sudden  inexplicable  outbursts  of  anger,  etc. 
Any  conditions  which  seem  to  have  any  bearing  in  the  excitation  of  the 
convulsions. 

MENTAL  EXAMINATION. 

Our  object  in  making  these  records  shou'd  be  to  write  such  a  description 
that  any  one  reading  them  will  be  able  to  call  up  a  coherent  picture  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  patient.  It  is  therefore  imperative  to  record  facts,  and 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  the  examiner.  Record  the  actual  words  and  acts 
of  the  patients  and  try  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  special  terminology.  After  the 
record  of  the  facts  may  well  follow  a  summary,  with  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  and  suggestions  for  further  observation  and  treatment. 

1.     Geneeal  Appearance  and  Manner. 

A  brief  description  of  what  has  been  observed  by  the  nurses  and  ourselves 
concerning  the  general  demeanor  of  the  patient  since  admission  or  since  last 
note  while  he  is  not  conscious  of  direct  observation.  Pay  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

The  extent  of  adaptation  to  the  new  surroundings. 

Peculiarities  of  dress  and  personal  cleanliness. 

Condition  of  general  motility  with  regard  to  slowness  or  flight,  manner- 
ism, stereotypy,  echopraxia,  etc. 

The  general  curve  of  mood,  its  changeability.  The  facial  expression,  type 
of  sadness,  simple  or  uneasy  depression,  anxiety,  fear,  aimlessness,  restless- 
ness, exaltation,  distrust,  conceit,  ecstasy,  beatitude.  Replace  these  terms 
by  descriptions  of  actual  attitude,  motions,  or  expressions.) 

Especially  note  any  utterances  which  form  part  of  this  preliminary  picture. 

Sleep.  Its  quality  and  duration.  General  feeling  on  waking.  Occurrence 
of  dreams.  With  regard  to  these  investigate  as  to  their  connections.  Are 
they  of  recent  events?  vivid?  recurring?  exhausting?  Do  they  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  possible  paralysis  or  sensory  defects?     Somnambulism? 

II.     Stream  of  Mental  Activity. 

Our  object  here  is  to  obtain  a  sample  of  the  patient's  mental  stream  and 
attention  and  at  the  same  time  the  degree  to  which  it  is  possible  to  get  "en 
rapport"  with  him.     We  therefore  ask  him  to  give  us  a  spontaneous  account 
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of  his  view  of  the  situation  and  his  condition.  Record  as  far  as  possible 
questions  and  answers  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  We  first  introduce 
ourselves  and  try  to  make  our  mutual  relations  clear  by  a  few  questions: 

1.  What  is  your  name? 

2.  Your  occupation? 

:].  Do  you  realize  where  you  are?  (Add,  if  necessary:  "WTiat  house  is  this? 
What  locality?     What  would  be  the  address?) 

4.  You  know  what  the  people  here  are  and  why  they  are  here?  (Physi- 
cians, nurses,  patients,  i  When  the  situation  is  made  sufficiently  clear  we 
proceed : 

1.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  you? 

2.  Up  to  when  have  you  been  quite  yourself? 

3.  How  did  the  change  come  and  what  ha.s  happened  since  then? 

4.  When  did  it  affect  the  work? 

5.  What  led  to  your  coming  here? 

These  few  questions  may  already  confront  us  with  a  great  difficulty  in 
further  examination.  The  patient  may  be  inaccessible  as  in  coma,  stupor, 
delirium,  self  absorption,  indifference,  or  on  the  other  hand  may  show  pro- 
fusion of  activity  or  speech. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  must  be  satisfied  with  recording  the  actual 
condition  and  such  other  fragments  as  can  be  obtained. 

There  is,  however,  a  fair  number  from  whom  a  more  satisfactory  spon- 
taneous account  can  be  obtained.  This  account  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  comparison  with  utterances  in  reply  to  more  specific  questions  in  the 
more  detailed  examination  and  for  comparison  with  similar  examinations  in 
the  later  course  of  the  disease. 

III.     Ge.ner.vl  Memal  A'rnTi,DE. 

The  following  set  of  questions  is  suggested  with  the  object  of  studying 
more  definitely  the  mental  trend  with  special  reference  to  the  moods  and  to 
delusional  and  hallucinatory  states. 

1.  Emotional  Attitude. — Where  the  spontaneous  account  has  been  insuffi- 
cient or  vague  one  uses  the  clues  of  one's  own  observations  and  the  history 
with  such  questions  as: 

1.  Are  you  sad?  or.  You  seem  to  be  sad?  or  cheerful?  nervous?  afraid? 
Why?   How  do  you  really  feel?   Have  you  any  special  sensations? 

Any  positive  reply  or  reason  to  suspect  that  something  is  concealed  calls 
for  more  definite  inquiry: 

2.  Have  you  had  any  peiiiliar  or  unpleasant  experiences? 

3.  Does  everybody  treat  you  well? 

4.  Have  you  any  reason  to  comiilain  of  anyone  or  anything? 
2.     Delusional  trend. — Where  suspected  question  concerning: 

1.  Sensitiveness  of  being  watched. 

2.  Suspicion  of  being  talked  about. 

3.  Inclination  to  see  a  meaning  in  things.  (Ideas  of  reference  or  halluci- 
nations?) 

4.  Unpleasant  family  relations.     (Suspicions  of  sexual  nature.) 

5.  Suspicions  of  being  wronged,  persecuted,  robbed,  poisoned,  of  influence, 
mind  reading,  etc.     How  is  it  done?  and  why?  by  whom? 

♦i.  Is  there  a  combined  scheme  in  all  this? 

7.  What  makes  you  think  so?  (Systematization,  retrospective  falsifica- 
tions.) 

3.  A  susijicion  of  fiallurinatory  crprrirncc  leads  to  the  questions: 

1.  Has  anything  strange  happened? 

2.  Have  you  imagination? 

3.  Do  you  have  peculiar  thoughts? 

4.  Do  you  hear  things? 

5.  Do  you  see  things? 
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6.  Make  direct  inquiries  about  more  or  less  positive  evidence  of  hallucina- 
tions and  delusions  which  has  been  observed  in  the  behavior  of  the  patient. 
We  may  find  him  listening  and  mumbling,  or  gesticulating;  or  he  may 
suddenly  turn,  guard  himself,  become  sullen  or  talk.  Visions,  fears  of  poison, 
hallucinations  of  small  and  of  physical  influence  call  for  similarly  charac- 
teristic reactions.  All  sense  deceptions.  Influence,  etc.,  are  to  be  carefully 
analyzed  along  the  following  lines:     Hallucinations  of  hearing: 

1.  Do  you  hear  voices  or  only  noises? 

2.  Where  and  when?     In  which  ear? 

3.  Did  anyone  else  hear  them? 

4.  Whose?    Male  or  female?  hard  or  soft?  friend  or  foe? 

5.  Plainly?     Real  voices,  sounds  or  thoughts? 

6.  Did  they  talk  to  or  about  you?  Did  you  search  for  them  or  attack 
them? 

7.  Do  you  reply?     Do  they  surprise  or  scare  you? 

8.  Does  your  tongue  move? 

9.  Can  you  stop  them  or  can  others?  by  speaking?  by  listening  to  other 
things? 

10.  What  brings  it  on?     Is  it  worse  at  times? 
In  the  case  of  visual  hallucinations: 

1.  Do  they  occur  in  plain  daylight  or  dark?  with  eyes  open  or  shut? 

2.  In  any  special  direction?     Do  they  move? 

3.  Do  they  seem  natural?  fit  in  with  everything  else? 

4.  Are  they  transparent?     Have  they  color? 

5.  Are  they  recognized? 

6.  How  do  they  affect  you? 

Can  artificial  hallucinations  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  gazing 
at  a  blank? 

Are  there  hallucinations  of  smell,  taste,  or  contact,  or  organic  sensation? 

Do  the  sense  deceptions  of  various  senses  cooperate  (as  in  dreamlike  states 
and  dream  hallucinations  of  alcoholic  and  epileptic  deliria?) 

Do  they  depend  upon  special  effects  or  episodes? 

Are  there  any  reflex  hallucinations  (coming  on  merely  in  certain  circum- 
stances, such  as  emotion,  and  then  uniform?)  Any  psuedo-hallucinations 
(recognized  as  imagination?) 

Has  the  patient  insight  at  the  time  or  afterwards? 

4.     Peculiar  thoiights. 

1.  Do  you  have  strange  thoughts? 

2.  How  do  they  come  to  you? 

3.  About  what? 

4.  Many  kinds  or  mostly  the  same? 

5.  In  what  relation  to  what  you  think,  or  to  what  others  say  or  do? 
5.     Pseudo-spontaneity  and  passivity. 

1.  Do  you  do  anything  strange  (talk,  think  or  act)? 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  it?  (Are  there  any  imperative  thoughts  or 
acts?    Preoccupations?) 

In  many  cases  these  inquiries  will  yield  but  fragmentary  results  to  be  put 
together  in  successive  interviews  and  analyzed  as  to  their  consistency  and 
the  nature  and  source  of  possible  inconsistencies.  The  latter  frequently  give 
the  clue  to  the  entire  situation  and  the  diagnosis. 

IV.     Orie>.t.\tion  and  Memory. 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  the  previous  inquiries,  it  is  essential  to  add  the 
results  of  this  further  investigation  in  order  to  establish  a  comparable  and 
comprehensive  estimate  of  the  extent  of  temporary  or  fundamental  disor- 
ganization. Neglect  in  this  direction  is  the  most  common  defect  of  many 
cases  in  which  an  error  of  diagnosis  must  subsequently  be  admitted.  Espe- 
cially the  records  of  unrecognized  general  paralytics  show  ever  so  often  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  thorough  search  for  gaps  of  information,  dis- 
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crepancies  of  chronological  data,  actual  samples  of  speech  aud  writing,  so 
important  and  demonstrative  for  an  early  and  conclusive  diagnosis  and  for 
court  proceedings.  Moreover,  where  the  patient  has  been  found  unable  to 
give  a  spontaneous  account,  the  questions  here  proposed  will  most  likely 
bring  out  the  most  important  and  most  valuable  responses  on  which  to  base 
diagnostic  conclusions  and  comparisons  with  subsequent  conditions. 
1.     Orientation. 

1.  You  say  your  name   is ? 

2.  This    place    is ? 

3.  The  names  of  these  people?  (This  at  the  same  time  is  a  measure  of 
the  retention  of  the  explanation  given  the  patient  when  our  examination  was 
begun.) 

4.  Do  you  keep  track  of  the  time?    What  is  time  of  day?  date? 
Data  of  prrsonal  identification. 

1.  When  and  where  were  you  born? 

2.  How  old  does  that  make  you? 

3.  Where  and  for  how  long  did  you  go  to  school?  (Give  dates  and  esti- 
mates of  duration  with  due  regard  to  discrepancies.) 

4.  When  did  you  begin  work? 

5.  When  and  at  what  age  .did  you  become  engaged,  married,  etc.  (All 
with  dates  and  ages  where  discrepancies  might  be  revealed.) 

6.  When  were  the  children  born? 

7.  What  illnesses  and  special  events  have  you  gone  through? 

8.  What  occupations  have  you  followed?  dates? 

These   questions    furnish    necessary    data    concerning    the    memory    of    the 
time  up  to  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
2.     Memory  of  immediate  past. 

1.  What  meals  have  you  had  today?     (Time  and  what  it  was.) 

2.  Where  were  you  yesterday,  a  week  ago,  last  Christmas,  last  Thanksgiv- 
ing, or  on  some  other  distinctive  day? 

The  other  data  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  responses  to  the  questions 
about  the  late  developments  and  admission  (see  under  heading  II.)  To  this 
should  be  added: 

3.  How  did  you  come  here? 

4.  With  whom? 

5.  When  (time  of  day,  on  what  day,  how  many  days  ago?) 

6.  Can  you  give  an  account  of  what  was  done  for  you  first? 
3.     Retention. 

Are  the  statements  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  status  remembered?  How 
long  does  the  patient  remember: 

1.  A  special  number   (as  387). 

2.  'i  he  names  after  introduction? 

3.  A  color? 

4.  A  sign? 

5.  Conversations  and  incidents? 

6.  A   brief  story   read? 

4.  The  (irasp  on  the  .ttork  and  extent  of  school  and  general  knowledge. 

1.  The  alphabet? 

2.  The  months?  days? 

3.  The  Lord's  prayer?     Poetry? 

4.  The  principal   rivers  of  the  east  coast? 

5.  The  five  largest  cities  of  the  United  States? 
f>.  The  wars  of  this  century  ami  their  results? 

7.  The  names  and  dates  of  Presidents?  th^lr  political  affiliations? 

8.  Some  combinations  from  the  sphere  of  certain  personal  experiences 
(place  relations,  distances,  routes  of  travel?) 

5.  Calculation. 

1.  Count  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  1  to  20   (time)   and  backward. 

2.  Stibtract  7  from  100  and  continue  to  nothing. 

3.  A  few  multiplications. 
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4.  Count  a  number  of  coins  (time). 

5.  Applied  calculation.     (Note  the  general  reaction,  effort,  etc.) 

6.  Reading. — A  short  paragraph  with  subsequent  rendering  of  the  con- 
tents. 

7.  Writing. — Of  a  brief  letter.  (Slow,  constrained  or  free,  flighty,  show- 
ing mannerisms,  etc.) 

V.     Insight. 

Review  briefly  the  patient's  judgment  concerning  the  situation;  his  insight 
concerning  his  physical  and  mental  health,  his  efficiency,  his  financial  status, 
and  his  plans  for  the  future  in  case  of  discharge.  His  judgment  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  aostract  and  complicated  topics.  To  what  extent  is  he  sensitive  to 
his  own  errors  and  to  comments. 

VI.     Summary. 

Summarize  and  review  the  whole  case,  including  the  history  and  physical 
and  mental  status,  rearranging  the  facts  in  the  order  of  importance  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  schema  here  given,  laying  stress  on  the  points  of  diagnos- 
tic import  ana  upon  indications  for  further  observation  and  treatment. 

EXAMINATION  OF  APHASIC   PATIENTS. 

The  examination  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  educational  level 
of  the  patient,  and  a  complete  neurological  status,  with  especially  accurate 
tests  of  hearing,  vision,  and  the  other  senses.  Never  omit  the  question 
whether  the  patient  is  right  or  left  handed.  Give  a  general  description  of  the 
mental  condition  and  the  attitude  toward  his  needs,  and  the  surroundings, 
the  extent  of  attention  and  spontaneity,  the  patient's  general  appreciation  of 
the  conditions  and  the  purpose  of  the  examination. 

I.     Reactiox  to  Words  Heard. 

Does  he  understand  his  own  or  other  names,  simple  and  complicated  words, 
orders  (button  your  vest,  open  your  mouth,  show  me  your  tongue,  touch 
your  nose,  open  the  window,  hold  up  three  fingers)?  Can  he  compose  words 
spelled  to  him?  Does  he  pay  attention?  Does  he  depend  upon  gestures? 
How  does  he  react?  (by  repeating  the  words?  by  adequate  answers  in  words 
or  gestures?  or  are  the  reactions  inadequate,  paraphasic,  or  irrelevant  pro- 
ductions such  as  occasional  or  recurring  utterances,  or  mere  gibberish?)  Are 
there  circumlocutions?  Evasions  of  difficult  words?  Repetitions  of  the  same 
words? 

II.     Reaction  to  Things  Heard. 

Does  he  understand  various  noises  (mewing  of  a  cat,  barking,  ticking  of  a 
watch,  jingling  of  keys?)  Is  the  intonation  of  remarks  understood  (scolding, 
etc?) 

III.     Repetition  of  Words  and  Sextexces. 

Is  the  meaning  understood  at  once  or  only  after  repetition,  or  not  under- 
stood in  spite  of  repetition?    Is  there  any  automatic  echolalia? 

IV.     Requests  to  Pick  Out  Objects  Named. 
Does  the  patient  pick  them  out  and  handle  them  correctly? 
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V.     Spontaneous  Speech. 

1.  Ask  him  to  g'we  an  account  of  the  onset,  of  the  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  of  his  present  condition.  State  to  what  extent  he  volunteers  speech, 
opens  or  continues  conversation,  and'  some  of  the  defects  of  speech  noted 
during  these  and  subsequent  tests.  What  is  the  extent  of  his  vocabulary?  If 
possible  give  a  stenographic  example. 

2.  Enumeration  of  the  alphabet,  days,  months,  counting  1  to  20  forward 
and  backward. 

3.  Calculations. 

4.  Recitations:  e.  g.,  the  Lord's  prayer. 

5.  Spelling  of  words,  counting  of  letters  and  syllables. 

6.  Foreign  languages. 

VI.  Reaction  to  Things  Seen. 

Can  he  name:  Coins,  key,  ring,  knife,  button,  thread,  a  corked  bottle,  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk,  in  various  colors,  a  small  book,  geometrical  figures,  the 
meaning,  forms  and  colors  of  pictures?  Does  he  understand:  Gestures  of 
fiddling,  shooting,  threat,  and  beckoning? 

VII.     Reaction  to  Thi.vgs  Smelled  or  Tasted. 

Can  he  name  odors  or  tastes.  Peppermint,  cloves,  camphor,  sugar,  lemon, 
coffee,  salt,  quinine?  Or  can  he  point  out  the  name  on  a  list  or  when  men- 
tioned to  him? 

VIII.     Ri:.\(Ti()N  TO  TiiiNcs  F?;i,t   (With  Eves  Cui.skh.) 

Recognition  and  naming  of  objects   (right  and  left  hand). 
Writing  on   the  skin    (geometrical  figures,   numbers,  words). 
Passive  movements  of  writing. 

IX.    Reaction  to  Words  ^een.    Reading. 

1.  Printed  letters,  short  and  long  words,  paragraphs:  Are  they  spelled, 
read  in  syllal)lps.  or  as  a  whole?  the  letters  compounded  into  words  correctly, 
spoken  or  understood? 

2.  Signs:  W.  C.  T.  U..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  G.  A.  R.,  U.  S.?  Newspaper  headings, 
as:    Record  Herald,  Tribune,  etc.? 

3.  Written  cards  (orders,  questions,  names'),  numerals  (.\rabic  and 
Roman),  fractions,  multiplications? 

4.  The  patient's  own  writing:     Name,  etc. 

Is  the  sense  grasped  without  speaking  it  aloud  or  only  Ironi  reading  aloud? 
Does  he  speak  without  grasping  the  sense?  Are  helps  of  any  use  (tracing 
the  letters  with  a  pencil  or  fingers,  or  with  extensive  movements  of  the  arm 
or  hand?)  Is  there  much  clinging  to  previously  spoken  words'  Is  there  any 
improvement  by  repetition  or  helping  along? 

X.       WitlTINO. 

1.  Spontaneous.  A  letter  or  statement  concerning  the  pres»Mit  condition. 
Describe  the  degree  of  effort. 

2.  From  dictation.     Name,  test  sentences,  figures,  signs,  etc. 

3.  Written  calculations. 

4.  Copying  written  or  printed  words  (with  understanding?)  and  familiar 
and   unfamiliar  alpbrilict 

.\I.        DliAWlNO. 

Spontaneous  and   copx  lug.  • 
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XII.     Music. 

Is  singing  and  playing  understood?  Can  a  tone  be  talcen  correctly?  Can 
the  patient  play  or  sing?  Sing  the  tune  with  the  ^vords?  Speak  the  words 
without  the  tune?  Can  he  read  the  notes?  Write  notes  either  from  memory 
or  copying? 

XIII.     Mimic  and  Gesture. 

To  what  extent  understood  and  used? 

XIV.     The  Internal  Language. 

Is  the  memory  of  places  and  topography  motor  or  visual?  Are  forms 
remembered  by  motions  or  visually?  Can  the  patient  sound  words  mentally? 
Remember  the  faces  of  friends?  colors  of  things?  visually  or  only  by  word 
associations?  As  a  rule,  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  the  general  com- 
posure, adaptability,  and  attention.  Can  he  indicate  the  number  of  letters  or 
syllables  in  a  word?  Can  he  play  cards?  Count  out  every  sixth  card?  Can 
he  reason? 

XV.     Apraxia. 

Use  of  objects,  etc. 

XVI.     Paraphasic  Symptoms. 

Is  the  patient  aware  of  the  difficulty?  Is  he  apathetic  or  indifferent,  or 
does  he  make  efforts  to  correct  himself,  or  to  substitute  gestures?  Are  there 
expressions  of  impatience?  Any  peculiarities  of  the  paraphasic  sounds? 
Extent  of  perseveration?  Variability  from  day  to  day  and  under  emotion: 
(Does  the  patient  produce  more  when  angered  by  such  questions  as:  Are 
you  a  thief?  have  you  ever  stolen?)   of  amnesia,  paraphasia,  attention. 

XVII.     Summary. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES. 

A  complete  classification  of  mental  disorders,  that  is  to  say  one  which  will 
include  all  cases,  is  not  possible.  The  only  satisfactory  and  unassailable 
"diagnosis"  is  a  concis':^  statement  of  the  facts.  Never  losing  sight  of  this 
we  may,  for  convenience  in  handling  our  material  and  utilizing  our  facts, 
group  together  certain  frequently  occurring  forms  under  headings  which 
depend  upon  more  or  less  well  established  differences  in  etiology,  symptoma- 
tology and  outcome,  provided  that  we  make  ample  accommodation  for  cases 
which-  do  not  naturally  comply  with-  the  requirements  upon  which  the  groups 
are  founded.  For  this  purpose  the  scheme  of  classification  of  Kraepelin  is 
readily  adaptable. 

A.  Disorders  associated  with  more  or  less  definite  interference  with  the 
brain  or  its  nutrition. 

I.  Infective  Exhaustive  Group. 

Includes  cases  with  this  etiology  not  belonging  to  other  groups. 
la.     Allied  States. — Cases  presenting  a  similar  complex  but  w'ithout  the 
etiological  factor. 

II.  Intoxication  Psychoses. 

1.     Alcoholic: — a.  Pathological  intoxication. 

6.  Delirium  tremens. 

c.  Acute  hallucinosis. 

d.  Chronic  alcoholism. 

e.  Paranoic  states. 
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2.  Polyneuritic. —  (Korssakow).     Nearly  always  alcoholic. 

3.  Drug  and  food  toxicoses. 

4.  Thyrcogtnous. —  (.Cretinism,  Myxoedema,  Graves  disease.) 

5.  Glycosuric,  Eclamptic,  etc. 

III.  P8YCHO.SES    AsSOtlATEI)    WITH    OrGA.MC    BuaI.N    DISKASE. 

1.  Diffuse  and  focal  lesions  such  as  Gliosis,  Huutinglon's  chorea,  multiple 
sclerosis,  cerebral  syj)hi!is,  arteriosclerosis,  tumors,  hemorrhage,  thromboses, 
embolism,  and  trauma. 

2.  Senile  psychoses. — Dementia  and  deliria. 

3.  General  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

B.  Disorders  of  mental  adjustment. 

IV.  Dementia  Pbaecox  Group. 

1.  Hebephrenic. 

2.  Klatatonic. 

3.  Paranoid. 

IVa.  Au.iEi)  States. — Cases  presenting  a  marked  resemblance  but  with- 
out the  dementia. 

V.  -Mamc  Depkessive  Group. 

1.  .Manic  states. 

2.  Depressed  states. 

3.  Mixed  states. 

V^  AI.UEI)  States. — Cases  presenting  much  similarity  but  differing  either 
in  etiology,  symptom  or  course. 

VI.  Anxiety  Psychoses. 

Including  involutional  melancholia  aud  other  forms  of  agitated  depression 
not  belonging  to  other  groups. 

VII.  Depressions  not  included  in  Groups  V.  and  VI. 

1.  Simple  depression  without  differentiating  features. 

2.  Symptomatic  depression   (cardiac  disease,  etc.) 

3.  Depressive  hallucinosis  of  non-toxic  origin. 

Vlli.     Pakanoic  States. — Cases  without  obvious  deterioration. 

C.  Disorders  depending  on  abnormal  personal  make-up. 

IX.  Epilei'tic  States. —  (The  organic  epilepsies  belong  in  Group  III.) 

X.  Psychogenic  Neuroses. 

1.  Hysteria. 

2.  Xeurasthemnia. 

3.  Psychasthenia. 

XI.  Psychopathic  Personalities. 

XII.  Devei/>p.mental  Defect. 

1.  Idiocy. —  (Some  of  these  belong  in  Group  III.) 

2.  Imhecility. 

XIII.  CoMiUNEi)  Psychoses. 

XIV.  UCLASSIKIED. 


X 


X 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SUPEKINTENDENTS'    CONFEEENCE    ON"    NEW    COUET    IN- 
TEEEOGATOEIES  IK  INSANE  CASES. 


New  court  interrogatories  in  insane  cases  were  submitted  to  the  super- 
intendents' conference  on  October  18,  1907,  by  the  committee,  appointed 
at  the  October,  1906,  conference  of  superintendents  to  handle  "Medical 
Administration,  including  internes  and  uniform  records."  This  com- 
mittee previously  had  reported  on  medical  administration,  internes  and 
uniform  medical  records  for  use  in  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Dr.  John 
T.  McAnally,  chairman,  said: 

This  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Court  Interrogatories.  The 
committee  appointed  to  revise  these  interrogatories  consisted  of  Dr. 
Podstata,  Dr.  Zeller,  Dr.  Willhite  of  Dunning,  and  Dr.  Davis  of  Chi- 
cago and  myself.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  committee  together, 
but  Dr.  Podstata  and  I,  after  studying  interrogatories  used  in  other 
states,  and  after  correspondence  with  Illinois  county  judges  to  get 
their  suggestions,  worked  out  a  preliminary  report  and  then  by  cor- 
respondence we  have  all  considered  the  matter.  Several  suggestions 
were  made  and  I  have  endeavored  to  embody  those  suggestions  in 
this  report,  which  I  am  presenting  at  this  time.  It  is  simply  a  pre- 
liminary report  and  will  have  to  be  modified,  perhaps,  before  it  is 
adopted.  At  any  rate,  it  is  proper  to  have  it  presented  and  discussed 
here  to  see  what  will  improve  it. 

Dr.  McAnally  then  read  a  number  of  letters  which  had  been  of  as- 
sistance to  the  committee  and  finally  read  the  report.  This  report,  in 
a  form  slightly  amended  by  the  conference,  is  printed  at  the  close  of  this 
article. 

Discussion  of  and  Action  Upon  the  Eeport. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  and  action  taken  thereon  follows : 
Dr.   Billings — You  have  heard   the   report  of  your   committee.     What   is 
your  pleasure? 

De.  Taylor — I  make  a  motion  that  the  report  be  adopted  and,  if  my  motion 
is  in  order,  that  the  county  judges  be  notified  or  requested  to  adopt  the  report 
and  that  they  be  notified  that  superintendents  have  been  notified  not  to 
receive  patients,  unless  accompanied  by  these  interrogatories  after  a  certain 
date.  Now,  the  reason  I  do  this  is  because  25  per  cent  of  the  patients  that 
come  to  our  institution  are  brought  there  without  any  interrogatories. 
County  deputy  sheriffs  bring  them  to  the  door.     They  get  their  receipt,  and 
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they  run  away.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  patient  and  we  are  up 
against  it.  Possibly  three  or  four  days,  possibly  a  week,  pa.sses  before  thev 
send  the  interrogatories,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  amount  to  abso- 
lutely nothing.  They  do  not  even  say  the  patient  is  insane,  except  as  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  says.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  superintendent  here 
but  will  bear  me  out. 

Mk.  GR.VVE.S — We  have  a  great  many  interrogatories  in  our  files  just  like 
that. 

Dr.  T.vYLoii — We  ought  to  be  instructed  not  to  receive  a  patient  unless 
accompanied  by  these  interrogatories. 

Dr.  Bii.lin<;.s — You  have  heard  the  motion. 

Du.  Atiio.n — Seconded. 

Dr.  Biu.iNGS — It  is  open  for  discussion.  I  would  like  to  make  one  sug- 
gestion to  Dr.  McAnally  and  his  committee.  I  have  seen  two  patients  insane 
from  acetanilid.  That  is  one  of  the  most  common  medicines  nowadays,  used 
in  headache  powders  and  other  forms,  and  many  times  causes  insanity,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  poisons. 

Dr.  Hir.scu — Does  asperin  come  under  that  class? 

Dr.  Billincs — It  is  coal  tar,  but  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  Any  re- 
marks? Are  you  ready  for  the  adoption  of  this  together  with  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Taylor:  you  know  what  his  motion  is. 

Dr.  Taylor — Better  set  the  day  for  the  new  interrogatories  to  go  into 
effect. 

Miss  Latiirop — I  want  to  know  if  the  superintendents  can  legally  decline 
to  receive  patients,  if  they  are  not  accompanied  by  the  proper  verdict  and 
if  the  doctor  is  not,  to  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  on  county  judges. 

Dr.  Tayi-oh — I  think  the  law  specifies  that  they  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  interrogatories. 

Dr.  Bir.LiNGS — What  is  the  present  status  now  if  we  adopt  those  interroga- 
tories, do  they  become  the  uniform  interrogatories  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Okavks — Yes.  the\  do.  We  send  them  to  the  counties  to  print  and 
use. 

Dr.  Tayi-ou — I  make  my  motion  that  the  coiinty  judges  be  notified  to  adopt 
these  interrogatories  and  that  no  patient  will  be  received  by  any  superin- 
tendent unless  accompanied  by  these  interrogatories,  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 190.S. 

Dr.  Bii,mnc;s — I  think  we  had  belter  make  it  a  request — that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  be  asked  to  inform  county  judges  of  the  adoption  of 
these  interrogatories  for  their  use  and  that  they  also  be  asked  to  request  of 
county  judges  that  a  coi)y  of  those  interrogatories  properly  filled  out  be  for- 
warded with  eacli  patient  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane:  and  that  the  new 
Interrogatories  shall  l)e  in  effect  not  later  than  .January  1,  1908. 

Mr.  Gravks — We  can  call  attention  to  the  law  under  whirh  the  Board  of 
Charities  acts. 

Dr.  T.\ym)R — Yes,  I  agree.     I  make  tint  my  moti(  ii. 

Dr.  Hirs«  h — Second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Bii.i.iN(is — Any  remarks?  Ready  for  tlie  question?  AH  in  favor  say 
aye.     The  ayes  have  it.     Dr.  Taylor's  motion  is  carried. 

I'.OAKI)  OK    ClIMMllls    .\1><>I'TS    TXTKRUOGATORIKS. 

At  llu'  conclusion  of  the  superintcinlonts'  conft'ri'nee,  tlio  State  Board 
of  C'liarilie.<,  whicli  i.>^  aiitliorixod  Ity  law  to  draft  and  pronml<;ate  court 
intcrrofja lories  in  insano  cases,  met  and  formally  adopted  and  pronuil- 
^ated  the  new  inlcrroL'alorics  as  nnicnded  l»y  tlii^  sn]iorintondonts'  con- 
ference. 
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Letter  of  Explaxatiox  to  Officials. 

Following  is  the  letter  sent  to  each  coimty  Judge,  countA'  clerk  and 
county  physician  and  to  every  superintendent  of  ever^^  public  and  private 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  Illinois,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
new  interrogatories : 

Springfield,  III.,  Nov.  20,  1907. 
To  County  Judges,  County  Physicians  and  County  Clerks  in  the  State 

of  Illinois: 

Ge.vtlemex — Enclosed  herewith  I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  new 
interrogatories  in  insane  cases  as  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  at  their  regular  quarterly 
meeting  held  in  Springfield  on  October  17,  1907.  At  the  said  meeting 
the  commissioners  adopted  and  promulgated  an  order  that  these 
interrogatories  be  put  into  use  in  all  counties  not  later  than  January 
J.  A.  D.  1908.  Under  this  order  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  new 
interrogatories  at  any  time  before  the  final  date  set  for  their  com- 
plete substitution  for  the  old  interrogatories.  Please  acknowledge 
receipt  of  this  letter  and  its  enclosure. 

The  new  interrogatories  were  prepared  by  a  special  committee, 
which  studied  like  documents  used  in  other  states,  conferred  with 
county  judges  who  had  expressed  a  desire  for  changes  in  the  old 
form  and  sought  the  advice  of  specialists  in  mental  and  nervous 
diseases,  including  the  superintendents  of  the  Illinois  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane. 

The  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Superintendents 
desire  me  to  urgently  ask  that  all  the  information  which  can  be 
gleaned  from  patients  and  their  relatives  and  friends  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  be  written  into  the  interrogatory  blanks  and  that  the 
usual  copies  of  the  blanks,  so  filled  out,  accompany  the  patient  (see 
section  17,  chapter  85.  Illinois  Statutes)  to  the  hospital.  These  re- 
quests are  made  in  the  interest  of  early  proper  treatment  of  patients 
looking  to  the  best  possible  results. 

As  our  hospitals  use  the  vertical  file  for  their  new  medical  records 
and  as  they  desire  to  file  interrogatories  and  records  in  the  same 
folder  it  is  essential  that  the  interrogatories  duplicate  the  sample  i 
send  you  herewith — 8i.l.xll  inches.  The  sample  was  printed  under 
my  direction  at  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac,  which,  I 
am  informed,  has  kept  the  type  standing  and  is  prepared  to  fill 
orders  for  the  several  counties,  if  the  county  officials  so  desire. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  all  oflScials  will  cooperate  with  the  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  our  superintendents  in  their 
endeavor  to  provide  the  best  possible  treatment  for  the  unfortunate 
insane  of  the  State,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

[Signed.]  William  C.  Gkaves. 

Executive  Offt'cer  and  Seci-etary. 

[One  enclosure.] 

Text  of  the  ISTew  Ixteeeogatories. 
The  new  interrogatories  are  as  follows : 

INTERROGATORIES     AND     REPORT     BY    JURY     OR     COMMISSION     IN 

INSANE    CASES. 

[Isrued  by  the  State  Commissioners  of  Pahlic  Charities.] 
The  authority  for  the  issuance  of  interrogatories  iu  insane  cases  is  granted- 
to  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  in  section  nine  (9)  of  chapter 
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eighty-five  (85)  of  the  Illinois  Statutes,  the  said  chapter  dealing  with  "Luna- 
tics."  The  act  was  approved  on  June  23,  1893,  in  force  July  1.  1893.  The 
section  in  question  (9)  reads  as  follows: 

•'INTERROGATORIES  IX  WRITING.]  9.  The  jury  or  commission,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  furnish  to  the  court  in  writing  answers  to  such  inter- 
rogatories as  may  be  contained  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities,  and  shall  certify  that  Ibe  same  aro  correct 
to  the  best  of  fheir  knowledge  and  belief,  which  interrogatories  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  medical  member  or  members  of  the  jury  or  commission  by  the 
court." 

It  is  of  the"  greatest  importance  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient  involved  to 
have  the  questions  answered  as  fully  as  possible.  Early  recovery  often 
depends  upon  early  and  full  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  the 
mental  disease.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  interrogatories  and 
answers  accompany  the  patient  when  he  or  she  is  delivered  at  the  hospital 
for  the  insane  to  which  commitment  is  made. 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,    / 

County  of i"  ^^• 

No In  the  County  Court 

of County.    Of  the 

Term,  A.  D.  19 

In  the  matter  of  an  inquisition  as  to  the  sanity  of 

the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  submit  the  following  interrogatories, 
to  be  answered  by  the  jury  or  commission  in  the  above  entitled  case. 

Name   ( in  full ) 

Residence    County    

Age Native  of Duration  of  residence 

in  the  United  States If  less  than  two  years  in  this  country, 

state  exact  date  of  arrival  and  if  possible,  the  ship  on  which  the  patient  was 

brought  to  this  country 

Duration  of  residence  in  Illinois 

Place  from  which  the  patient  came  to  this  State 

Is  the  pecuniary  or  financial  condition  of  the  patient  such  that  he  or  she 
can  reimburse  the  State  in  whole  or  part  for  the  cost  of  his  or  her  support 
and  treatment?   

Does  the  patient,  husband  or  wife,  either  parent,  or  any  child  of  the  pa- 
tient, own  real  estate  in  Illinois?    If  so,  state  particulars 

Ha.s  the  i)atient,  husband  or  wife,  either  parent,  or  any  child  of  the  pa- 
tient, i)aid  taxes  in  this  State  within  the  last  three  years? 

If  so,  who,  when  and  in  wliat  city  or  town? 

Has  the  patient  a  conservator  or  guardian,  relatives  or  friends  who  are 
lialilt'.  or  may  he  willing,  to  assume  in  whole  or  in  part  the  costs  of  his  or 
her  suiiport   and  treatment? 

FAMILY    HISTORY. 

Father's  age....     If  dead,  age  at  time  of  death....     Cause  of  death 

Native  of Father's  habits  of  life:      As  to  alcohol: 

Abstainer Moderate Excessive 

Other  drug  habits 

As  to  crime 

l)epen<ieiit  on  charity 

Father's  diseases:     Syphillis Epilepsy Insanity 

Mother's  age If  dead,  age  at  time  of  death Cause  of  death 

Native  of 

Mother's  habits  of  life:     As  to  alcohol:     Abstainer 
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Moderate Excessive Other  drug  habits. . . . 

As  to  crime Dependent  on  charity 

Mother's  diseases:     Syphillis Epilepsy Insanity 

Were  the  patient's  parents  related? In  what  degree? 

Age  of  father  at  birth  of  patient Of  mother 


PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    PATIENT    PRIOR    TO    ONSET    OP 

INSANITY. 

Sex Color Occupation 

Education :     Collegiate Academic Common 

Reads  and  writes Religion Condition  as  to  marriage, 

Single Separated Married Divorced 

Widowed Number  of  children,  if  any Age  of  oldest 

Of  youngest Date  of  marriage Patient's  predominating 

physical   health    

Serious  diseases:      Brain   diseases    (specify)  

Spinal    diseases    (specify)  

Injuries  to  head  (give  details) 

Heat  stroke Epilepsy. Chorea Hysteria 

Exhaustion (Give  details)    

Infectious  diseases Habitual  constipation  

Parturition  injuries    (specify) Syphillis    (date  of  infection) 

Tuberculosis  Thyroid  disease 

Alcohol  use:     Abstainer Moderate Excessive 

Varietj^  of  alcoholic  beverages Morphine 

Cocaine - Acetanilid   (in  headache  powders  or  other  forms) 

Tobacco Bromides Mercurj^ ^ 

Lead Arsenic Atrophine 

Chloral  hydrate lulluminating  gas Diseases  of  eyes 

Of  ears Of  lungs Of  heart Of  arteries 

Of  digestive  organs Of  urinary  organs Genital 

excesses Masturbation Menstrual   disturbances 

Influence  of  pregnancy Of  puerperium 

Of  nursing    

Mextal  Characteristics:     Emotional  disturbances Religious 

tendencies Tendency  to  worry To  overwork 

Mental  instability Actual  mental  abnormalities 

Date  of  previous  attack Character  of  attack 

Duration  of  attack Treatment  employed 

Result  of  treatment Place  of  treatment 

Any  subsequent  attacks    (describe) 

Existing  physical  defects  of  development 

State  any  facts  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  mental  disease: 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRESENT  ATTACK. 

Approximate  date  of  first  mental  abnormality? 

What  Vv'as  the  first  change  noticed? 

What  was  the  later  development? 

What  was  the  most  prominent  symptom? 

AVas  patient  suicidal? Homicidal Clean 

Filthy Destructive  of  glass  or  furniture Destructive 

of  clothing Noisy  in  day  time Noisy  at  night 

Was  patient  rational  at  intervals? Did  he  show  temporary 

improvement? Has  restraint  been  necessary    (specify) 


US! 

COXUITIOX  OF  PATIENT  AT  TIMl-:  OF  JUDICIAL  INQLIRY. 

General   state  of  bodily  health Approximate   weight.... 

Pulse,    frequency Repularity Volnnie 

Respiration Frequency Regularity 

Depth Condition  of  pupils Change  in  speech,  it 

any Condition  of  skin  as  to  moisture Sleep 

Digestion Elimination,   bowels Kidneys 

Any   evidence   o£  paralysis    (specify) 

Mental    disposition Character   of   delusions Patient's 

conduct  during  inquiry Patient's  memory 

Peculiarity  of  appearance 

General  remarks   

We,  the  undersigned  \  'r.'''?l^=c:;/^r,«,.c.  i-    ^^  the  above  entitled  case,  having 

been  furnished  by  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  with  the  fore- 
going interrogatories  in  writing,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  answered  the 
same  correctly  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Sign  here  if  a  commission.)  (Sign  here  if  a  jury.) 

M.  D.  M.  n. 

M.  D.  M.  D. 

Commissioners.  


Jurors. 


Statement  of  Financial  Arility. 


As  to  the  abilit.^   of  said ,  ...  to  pay  for  h 

care  and  support  at  the  hospital,  I  find  on  diligent  inquiry  that  said 

is  possessed  of  real  estate  of  the  estimated  value  of 

situated   in and   of  the   following  description: 


also  the  following  described   persoml  property... 
That  the  income  from  said  property  is  as  follows- 


That  said is  able  to  pay  the  .^um  of  ? per 

month   for  h treatment,  care  and  suiiport   at  the 

Hospital  for  the  Insane.     Name  and  addre.=s  of  guardian: 

residing  at    

OR 

That  said has  relatives  as  follows: 

residing  at    

and residing  at 

r.nd residing  at 

That  said  relatives  are  financially  able  to  pay  for  the  care  and  support  of 
paid the  sum  of  % per  month. 

Dated 10 


Judge  County  Conii    Coimty  of State  of  Illinois. 

STATE  OK  ILLINOIS.    )  ^^' 

Count  v  of (  ^'  ■ 

I Clerk 

of  the County  Court,  and  keeper  of  the 

records  and  flies  of  said  court,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true, 
perfect  and  correct  copy  of  the  interrogitories  and  answers  thereto  famished 
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the  alleged  insanity  of and  the  statement  of 

^     ^,  .  4.  ,      4.1,    ^     Commission  duly  appointed  and  sworn  )     .      ,-„„„i^„ 

to  this  court  by  the]  j^^^,^.  ^^^^^^.  empaneled  and  sworn  \    *«  ^^^"^'^ 

into  financial  ability  as  the  same  appears  from  the  files  and  records  in  said 
case  now  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  saul 
court,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  19 ...  . 


[Seal.]  Clerk  of  County  Court. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TEXT  OF  XEW  LAW  FOR  COMPLETE  STATE  CARE. 


The  new  Illinois  law  for  the  complete  State  care  of  the  insane,  as 
against  partial  almshouse  care,  is  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  promote  the  care  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane.     [Ap- 
proved  June   4,   1907.     In   force  July   1,   1907.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  AssemhTy:  [That]  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  are  hereby  required  to  divide  the  State  into  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  admission  of  patients  into  State  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  change  the  bound- 
aries of  such  districts,  from  lime  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient: 
Provided,  that  any  regulations  which  they  may  make  on  this  subject  shall 
not  have  the  force  of  law  until  after  they  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor  and  approved  by  him. 

§  2.  Whenever  such  division  or  regulation  shall  have  been  made  and 
approved  as  aforesaid,  the  said  State  commissioners  shall  forthwith  make 
and  sign  a  report  to  that  effect,  designating  the  boundaries  of  and  the 
counties  included  within  each  district  and  the  number  of  patients  appor- 
tioned to  each  asylum,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  trustees  and  superintendent  of  each  asylum,  and 
to  each  county  judge,  and  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be 
filed  in  his  office,  and  thereafter  the  State  shall  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  be  deemed  to  be  divided  into  such  districts.  Whenever  any  change 
in  such  classification  or  regulation  shall  thereafter  lie  made  and  approved, 
a  lii<p  report  shall  be  made  and  filed,  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  the  county 
judges  and  to  the  clerks  of  all  counties  affected  by  such  change,  as  well  as 
to   the  trustees  and  suiterintendents  of  the  respective  State  asylums. 

§  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  this  Act,  the  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  are  directed  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time 
what  vacancies,  if  any,  exist  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  State  insane  asylums, 
and  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  forthwith 
cause  the  removal  to  such  asylum  or  asylums  from  some  one  or  more  of  the 
counties  of  the  district  to  wliidi  said  asylum  has  been  assigned,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  many  of  the  insane  patients  in  county  asylums 
and  almshouses  as  can  be  accommodated.  Such  removal  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section   G  of  this  Act. 

§  4.  To  i)rovido  for  the  insano  of  the  district  in  which  each  State  asy- 
lum is  situated,  should  the  existing  accommodations  not  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  tluM'e  sliall  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of  such  asylum  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  buildings  of  a  moderate  size,  each  being  designed  to  accom- 
modate not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients. 
It  shall   be  the  duty  of  the   trustees  of  each   State  asylum,   within   ninety 
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days  after  they  shall  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  charities,  as  provided  in  section  2,  to  cause  to  be  prepared  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  of  the  cost  and  equipment  of  such  buildings, 
and  to  submit  same  to  said  commissioners  of  public  charities,  and  said 
commissioners  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  examine  said  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates,  and  shall  have  power  to  summon  before  them  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  asylum,  on  whose  grounds  the  said  buildings  are  proposed 
to  be  erected,  for  explanations  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  same.  When 
the  plans  of  any  proposed  building  or  buildings  shall  have  been  approved 
by  said  commissioners,  and  appropriations  for  the  purpose  shall  have  been 
provided  by  the  Legislature,  the  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  erected  and 
equipped,  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  State,  the  building  or  buildings  so  proposed,  and  the  cost  of  the 
same,  including  the  necessary  equipment  for  heating,  lighting,  ventilation, 
fixtures  and  furniture,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of  the  estimates 
therefor  approved  by  said  commissioners.  The  cost  of  said  buildings  and 
equipment  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  on  warrants  of  the 
Auditor  from  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose, 
■upon  vouchers  of  the  trustees  of  the  asylum  where  the  buildings  are  to  be 
erected;  and  these  vouchers  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Auditor.  Upon  the  completion  of  said  buildings,  the 
trustees  erecting  the  same  shall  forthwith  in  writing  certify  this  fact  to  the 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities. 

§  5.  After  receiving  such  certificate  from  said  trustees,  the  said  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall  ascertain  whether  the  buildings 
are  ready  for  occupancy,  and  if  they  find  them  to  be  ready  they  shall  forth- 
with direct  the  superintendents  of  the  county  asylums  or  almshouses  in 
each  county  within  the  district,  in  which  said  State  asylum  so  certified  is 
stiuated,  to  send  such  number  of  insane  patients  to  said  State  asylum  as 
can  be  therein  accommodated.  Each  of  the  State  asylums  for  the  insane 
shall  receive  patients,  whether  in  an  acute  or  chronic  condition  of  insanity, 
from  the  district  in  which  the  asylum  is  situated,  subject  to  the  power  of 
removal  from  one  State  asylum  to  another  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8  of  this  Act. 

§  6.  All  county  authorities  sending  a  patient  to  any  asylum  under  the 
provisions  ■  of  this  Act,  shall,  before  sending  him,  see  that  he  is  in  the 
state  of  bodily  cleanliness  and  is  comfortably  clothed,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities. 
The  said  patients  shall  be  sent  by  said  county  authorities  in  the  mauner 
prescribed  by  said  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  to  the  State 
asylum  within  the  district  embracing  said  county  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  any  State  asjium  to  which  such  patient  is  to  be  sent  may  be 
required  by  and  under  the  regulations  made  by  said  State  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities,  to  send  a  trained  attendant  to  bring  the  patient  to  the 
asylum.  In  all  cases  there  shall  be  provided  a  female  attendant  for  every 
female  patient,  unless  she  be  accompanied  by  her  husband,  father,  brother 
or  son.  After  said  patient  or  patients  has  or  have  been  delivered  to  the 
said  State  asylum,  the  care  and  custody  of  the  county  authorities  over  said 
insane  person  shall  cease.  The  bills  for  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  the  transportation  of  patients  to  the  State  asylums,  after  they  have  been 
approved  in  writing  by  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  asylum  on  warrants  properly  drawn  from 
the  funds  provided  for  the  support  of  the  State  asylum. 

§  7.  After  sufficient  accommodations  shall  have  been  provided  in  State 
institutions  for  all  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  of  all  the  counties  of 
the  State,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  county  in- 
sane patients  in  State  asylums  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon  any  county  after 
the  first  of  January  next  ensuing,  but  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  insane.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  to  determine 
whether  the  accommodations  are  sufficient  within  the  purview  of  this  sec- 
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tion,  and  to  hold  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  such  accommodations,  to  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  file 
the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  trustees 
and  superintendents  of  each  State  and  county  asylum,  and  to  each  county 
jud^'e,  and  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 
Until  such  certificate  is  made  and  filed,  the  said  cost  of  clothing  and  other 
incidental  expenses  of  county  insane  patients  shall  continue  to  be  a  charge 
upon  the  county  as  under  existing  laws. 

§  8.  In  case  the  buildings  of  any  State  asylum  shall  at  any  time  become 
overcrowded  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  number  of 
said  buildings  be  reduced  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  the  State  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities  hereby  are  empowered  in  their  discretion  to  cause  the 
transfer  of  patients  therefrom  to  another  State  asylum,  where  they  can  be 
conveniently  received,  or  to  make,  in  special  emergencies,  temporary  provi- 
sion for  their  care,  and  all  expenditures  under  this  section  shall  be  charge- 
able to  the  State  and  paid  out  of  any  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

§  9.  Whenever  in  any  district,  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  buildings  now  existing  and  erected  as  herein  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  insane  shall  be  filled  with  patients  to  their  full  capacity,  the  trustees 
thereof  shall  not  receive  further  patients  until  vacancies  occur,  or  new  or 
additional  accommodations  are  provided,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  accommodations  supplied.  In  any  such  case  the  condition  of  the  asy- 
lum, so  far  as  pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  be  certified  by 
the  trustees  thereof  to  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Cliarities.  where- 
upon said  commissioners  shall,  in  compliance  with  rules  to  be  made  by  said 
commissioners  and  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  judges, 
county  clerks  and  the  trustejcs  of  the  respective  State  asylums,  make  an 
order  for  the  transfer  of  any  pauper  or  indigent  patient  from  the  district 
in  which  there  are  no  suitable  accommodations  to  one.  if  any.  in  which 
suitable  accommodations  for  his  care  exist.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  an 
asylum  in  an  adjoining  rather  than  to  one  in  a  remote  district.  Such  order 
shall  be  executed  in  a  mode  prescribed  by  the  State  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Charities.  The  expenses  of  the  transfer  of  said  iiauper  patients  to  said 
asylums  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  where  the  patient  is  regularly 
to  be  cared  for.  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  State,  and  the  bills  for  the  same 
when  approved  by  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  on  the  warrants  of  the  Auditor  out  of 
any  moneys  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  case 
any  insane  person,  his  relatives,  guardians  or  friends  may  desire  that  the 
may  become  an  inmate  of  any  State  asylum  situated  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  district  where  he  resides,  and  there  be  sufficient  accommodation  there  to 
receive  him.  he  may  I)e  received  there  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  and  the  superintendent  of  such  asylum.  Any 
exi)ense  of  removal,  in  such  case,  must  be  borne  by  the  said  insane  person's 
guardians,  relatives  or  friends,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  10.  The  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  whenever  they  shall 
deem  it  necessary  and  expedionit,  by  reason  of  overcrowding,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  the  same,  shall,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  Governor  recommend 
the  erection  of  such  additional  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  any  or  all  State 
asylums  then  existing  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  said  commissioners, 
provide  sufficienl  accommodations  for  the  immediate  iirospective  wants  of 
the  insane  of  this  State;  or.  if  said  commissioners  deem  it  more  expedient 
they  shall  recommend  the  establishment  of  another  State  asylum  or  asylums 
in  such  part  of  the  State  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  insane. 

§  n.  It  is  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act  that,  when  and  after  the 
State  shall  have  been  divi<led  into  districts,  as  herein  provided,  and  suffi- 
cient accommodations  in  State  institutions  shall  have  been  provided  for  all 
the  insane  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  certified,  as  set  forth  in  the 
seventh  section  of  this  Act.  no  insane  i)erson  shall  be  permitted  to  remain 


under  county  care,  but  that  all  the  insane  who  are  now,  or  who  may  here- 
after become  a  public  charge,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  respective  State 
asylums  without  unnecessary  delay,  there  to  be  regarded  and  Ivuown  as  the 
wards  of  the  State,  and  to  be  w^holly  supported  by  tlie  State. 

§  12.  The  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall  hereafter  fur- 
nish the  Governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  patients  who  will  become  inmates  of  the 
respective  State  asylums  during  the  year  beginning  January  first  ensuing, 
and  the  cost  of  the  additional  buildings  and  equipment,  if  any,  which 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  After  the  certifi- 
cate as  to  suflRciency  of  accommodation  shall  have  been  filed  as  provided 
by  section  7  of  this  Act,  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  State  asylums  shall, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  furnish  to  the  Governor 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  probable  number  of  patients 
who  will  be  inmates  of  the  respective  asylums  during  the  year  beginning 
January  first  next  ensuing.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  the  Governor 
shall,  in  his  next  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  state  his  estimate  of 
the  amount  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  such  insane 
persons,  and  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  such  buildings  as  may  be 
recommended. 

§  13.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  or  include 
counties  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  until  all  the 
counties  of  this  State  having  a  population  of  less  than  150,000  shall  have 
been  provided  for  and  except  as  provided  in  the  succeeding  section  of  this 
Act,  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  affect  those  provisions  of  existing  statutes 
by  which  such  counties  aforesaid  are  now  permitted  to  send  their  acute 
and  chronic  insane  to  State  asylums. 

§  14.  Whenever  the  counties  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, or  any  one,  of  them,  desire  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  application  may  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Governor,  by  the  respective 
county  authorities  in  either  of  said  counties  to  transfer  any  or  all  of  such 
buildings,  land,  appurtenances  and  equipment  as  are  used  by  them  as  county 
insane  asylums  to  the  State  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Governor  shall 
thereupon  transmit  said  application  to  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities,  whereupon  said  commissioners  shall  examine  into  the  condition 
of  such  buildings,  land,  appurtenances  and  equipment,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  such  property  is  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  State  asylum 
for  the  insane;  and  shall  report  its  findings  and  conclusion  to  the  Governor. 
Whereupon,  if  the  Governor  shall  approve  the  same,  said  county  insane  asy- 
lum shall  be  converted  into  a  State  asylum  for  the  insane,  the  insane  per- 
sons in  said  county  asylums,  and  those  received  thereafter,  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

§  15.  The  word  "insane"  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
any  person  who,  by  reason  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  is  incapable  of  manag- 
ing and  caring  for  his  own  estate,  or  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others, 
if  permitted  to  go  at  large,  or  is  in  such  condition  of  mind  or  body  as  to 
be  a  fit  subject  for  care  and  treatment  in  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane: Provided,  that  no  person,  idiot  from  birth,  or  whose  mental  develop- 
ment was  arrested  by  disease  or  physical  injury  occurring  prior  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  no  person  who  is  afflicted  with  simple  epilepsy  shall  be  re- 
garded as  insane,  unless  the  manifestations  of  abnormal  excitability,  vio- 
lence or  homicidal  or  suicidal  impulses  are  such  as  to  render  his  confine- 
ment in  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insa:ne  a  proper  precaution  to  prevent 
him  from  injuring  himself  or  others. 

§  16.  No  insane  person  now  or  hereafter,  under  the  care  of  any  State 
asylum  in  this  State,  shall  be  returned  or  committed  to  the  care  of  any 
county  insane  asylum  or  almshouse,  or  to  any  county,  town 'or  city  author- 
ities; and  the  said  county,  town  and  city  authorities  are  hereby  forbidden 
to  receive  any  such  patient  who  may  be  returned  or  committed  to  them  in 
violation   of   this    section.     The    foregoing   provisions    of   this    section    shall 
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not  apply  to  the  counties,  or  to  the  county  authorities  of  the  counties  named 
in  section  thirteen  of  this  Act,  except  as  to  such  county  or  counties,  or  the 
authorities  thereof,  as  shall  have  transferred  to  the  State  their  county  in- 
sane asylums  as  provided  in  section  thirteen  of  this  Act. 

§  17.  The  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall  secure  from 
relatives  or  friends,  who  are  liable  or  may  be  willing  to  assume  the  costs 
of  support  of  inmates  of  State  hospitals  supported  by  the  State,  reim- 
bursement, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  money  expended  for  such  support; 
said  commissioners  may  appoint  agents,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  secure 
from  relatives  and  ^friends  who  are  liable  therefor,  or  who  may  be  willing 
to  assume  the  costs  of  the  support  of  any  such  inmates,  reimbursement,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  money  so  expended.  The  compensation  of  each 
agent  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  a  day  and  the  necessary  traveling  and 
other  incidental  expenses  actually  incurred  by  him  to  be  approved  by  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

The  said  commissioners  may  fix  a  rate  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
inmates  of  State  hospitals  by  the  relatives  liable  for  such  support,  or  by 
those  not  liable  for  such  support  but  willing  to  assume  the  costs  thereof, 
but  such  rate  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  proper  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  necessary  repairs  and  improvements. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PAY  PATIENTS  IN  AMEEICAN  HOSPITALS   FOR  THE  IN- 
SANE—THE LAW  AND  USAGE. 


In  the  majority  of  the  American  states  the  law  governing  the  public 
care  x)i  the  insane  requires  that  the  state  shall  be  reimbursed  for  its  out- 
lay when  the  private  means  of  the  patient  or  of  his  family  permit.  Thus 
the  state  and  the  taxpayer  are  justly  relieved  of  some  of  the  cost  of  public 
care.  In  Illinois,  only  the  cost  of  the  clothing  has  been  required,  an 
almost  inconsequential  item.  But  by  a  new  law  the  machinery  for  col- 
lecting pay  from  those  able  to  pay  is  provided.  Of  the  remaining  44 
states,  29  provide  that  the  whole  cost  of  maintentnce  shall  be  met  in  this 
way.    These  states  are : 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 'York,  New  Jersey,  Norh  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

Five  states  require  pay  from  the  estate  of  the  patient,  but  not  from 
the  family,  namely:  Colorado,  Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  Utah  and 
Virginia. 

Two  states,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  have  been  considering  a  change 
to  the  system  of  pay  patients. 

Four  states  provide  that  pay  patients  may  be  admitted  to  the  state  in- 
stitutions, being  Florida,  Mar}dand,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

The  remaining  seven  maintain  the  work  of  the  institutions  exclusively 
from  the  public  funds,  namely :  Georgia,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Washington  and  West  Virginia. 

Of  the  45  states,  including  Illinois,  the  public  policy  in  37  contem- 
plates that  patients  are  to  pay  their  own  way,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
this  being  clearly  the  prevalent  rule. 

One  peculiar  exception  to  this  rule  developed  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  where  a  heated  controversy  over  the  question  whether  the  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  those  able  to  maintain  their  own  charges,  or  to 
those  cared  for  at  public  expense,  brought  out  the  existence  of  a  consid- 
erable public  opinion  that  those  who  were  able  to  pay  their  own  way 
should  find  their  own  means  of  care;  a  clear  discrimination  against  the 
well-to-do.     The  controversy  was  one  sequence  of  the  overcrowded  con- 
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dition  of  tlie  state  instilutionii  aiul  the  inaljility  Uj  care  for  all;  a  situ- 
ation whieiithe  legislature  linally  met  by  making  appropriations  for  ex- 
tending the  accommodations  for  tlie  insane. 

In  a  number  of  states  private  or  pay  patients  are  only  received  when 
applications  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  a  public  charge  have  first  been 
provided  for. 

i'lLicTiCE  Shows   Wide  DirriiitEXCE. 

Although  the  general  policy  of  the  public  law  on  this  subject  shows  a 
considerable  uniforaiity,  the  practice  under  such  law  shows  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  several  states.  The  confusion  of  practice  in  this  respect 
plainly  suggests  that  if  the  workings  of  the  way  adopted  by  the  majority 
were  understood  the  country  over,  it  might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  more 
vmifonu  and  more  satisfactory  system.  The  diU'erence  is  so  great  be- 
tween the  better  standards  and  the  less  fruitful  usages  tiiat,  if  tlie  former 
were  brought  into  force  in  all  the  states,  it  would  enable  them  to  under- 
take important  public  enterprises  which  for  tlie  time  being  are  in  abey- 
ance for  sheer  inability  to  provide  tlie  funds. 

What  Could  Be  Done  in  Illinois. 

If  Illinois,  for  instance,  should  administer  its  new  law,  with  the  same 
result  as  Massachusetts  handles  pay  patients,  it  could  provide,  on  the 
basis  of  what  has  been  done  in  ^lassacluisetts,  more  than  .$70(». ()(><>  in  two 
years.  This  would  help  tiie  State  very  materially  in  elevating  its  charity 
service  to  a  modern  level  of  ellicieney.  The  Stiite  has  jioured  out  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars,  cheerfully;  its  uniform  policy  has  been  to  con- 
stantly do  more  and  more  for  its  wards;  yet  its  charity  system  is  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  upon  it.  The  present  leu^islaturc  appropriated 
nearly  $1,500,000  more  for  its  charitable  institutions  during  the  next 
two  years  than  it  set  aside  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  two  years  just 
ended.  In  view  of  this  increa.sed  exiK'iuliture  the  legislature  felt  it  could 
not  afford  to  aitprojiriate  $"vMio,(M»o  for  an  epik'i»tic-  colony,  though  eleven 
other  states  ami  one  Canadian  j)roviiHe  have  provided  such  institutions; 
nor  to  appropriate  $ir)0,OUO  for  a  State  sanatorium  for  eousumptives, 
though  eleven  Amerieaii  states  have  such  sanitoria;  nor  to  ailequately 
rehabilitate  and  increase  sutheiently  the  capacity  of  existing  institutions. 

Ilow    iiii:  l^(^^ll;^   St. \i;ri;i). 

'J'he  facts  with  regard  to  the  varied  .\mcrican  usage  as  to  i)rivate  sup- 
port for  tile  insane  in  tlu'  public  institutions  have  been  secured  as  the 
result  of  a  discussion  at  a  conference  of  bis  Ivxcellency,  the  (tovernor, 
the  Hoard  of  Charities,  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  sujierintendents 
and  trustees  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Illinois,  held  last  October 
(190G)  under  the  direction  of  the  Hoard  of  iMiarities.  Tlie  question 
was  scarcely  more  than  raised  at  this  meeting.  Complete  facts  as  to  the 
general  jiractiee  were  not  available.  The  discussion  was  conducted  nec- 
cessarily  somewhat  in  the  dark.  Tiie  information  which  is  here  offered, 
as  a  result  of  the  iiKpiiries  subse(|uently  made,  has  thrown  so  muc-h  light 
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on  public  loss  as  to  suggest  the  public  importance  of  making  tlie  fruits 
of  the  inquiry  available  for  those  who  might  care  to  consider  a  change  in 
the  existing  practice  in  other  states.  For  that  reason  they  are  herewith 
given  public  form. 

Nature  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  inquiry  was  instituted  in  the  different  states  by  means  of  a  com- 
munication directed  to  state  boards  of  charit}^,  state  commissions  in 
lunacy,  state  boards  of  control,  and,  where  these  did  not  exist,  to  the 
governors.  In  the  latter  instances  the  letters  usually  were  referred  to  the 
superintendents  of  some  state  institution  for  reply.  The  aim  was  to 
learn  whether  a  charge  was  made  for  the  care  of  patients;  whether  any 
distinction  was  made  in  the  treatment  of  pay  cases;  on  what  principle 
the  charge  was  based,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  workings  of  the  system 
were  received  by  those  affected  by  it. 

General  Deductions  From  the  Inquiry. 

Analyzing  .the  voluminous  results  of  this  inquiry,  the  following  gen- 
eralizations are  warranted: 

1.  One  gratifying  fact  appears  in  1;he  experience  of  a  number  of  states, 
in  that,  while  many  who  are  able  to  care  for  their  relatives  in  the  state  in- 
stitutions are  seeking  to  escape  their  responsibility,  there  are  tmiltitudes 
of  cases  where  the  ability  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  but  where  friends  are  voluntarily  providing  'such  support  as  they 
can. 

2.  It  is  evident  from  the  experience  of  a  number  of  states  that  the  local 
agencies  for  collecting  funds  from,  friends  of  patients  are  too  often  subject 
to  political  or  other  influences  to  render  them  best  suited  to  this  duty. 

3.  The  institutions  themselves  have  been  unfortunate  in  acting  as  col- 
lecting agencies,  with  loss  of  revenue  to  which  they  were  entitled  and  with 
friction  ivhich  tended  to  interfere  with  the  smooth  running  of  their  ma- 
chinery. 

4.  The  method  which  has  been  most  successful  has  been  that  in  ivhich 
the  State  takes  entire  charge  and  employs  'its  own  agents  for  getting  the 
information  on  which  the  question  of  adjustment  of  private  support  de- 
pends. 

.  5.  In  all  the  best  experience  it  appears  that  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
vision requiring  private  support  is  dependent  on  the  use  of  good  judgment 
in  adapting  the  rule  to  the  conditions  attending  the  individual  case.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  spirit  and  by  providing  for  partial  support  ivhere  the 
family  or  estate  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  in  full,  the  work  of 
the  institutions  has  been  advanced  by  large  additions  to  their  means  of 
maintenance,  which  otherwise  ivould  have  been  lost.  The  example  of 
Massachusetts,  ivhich  is  set  forth  in  some  detail,  seem.s  to  embody  the  most 
successful  standard.  Massachusetts  derived  lJf.6  per  cent  of  its  hospital 
support  from  private  patients  in  190.1  and  about  JO  per  cent  in  JOOG. 

6.  It  vnll  be  noted  as  the  almost  uniform  policy  that  all  patients  are 
treated  alike  in  the  state  institutions,  whether  they  are  maintained  at 
public  or  private  expense.  A'o  class  distinctions  or  contrasts  based  on  pe- 
cuniary condition  are  allowed.  No  difficulty  is  observable  anywhere  in  car- 
rying out  this  principle  of  management.  The  apprehension  sometimes 
raised  by  this  question  may  therefore  practically  be  dismissed. 

7.  The  terms  current  in  designating  the  two  classifications  of  patients 
indicate  that  there  is  quite  a  divergence  in  the  usage,  although  the  employ- 
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ment  of  the  more  considerate  terms  is  the  free  privilege  of  aU.  In  some 
states  it  seems  to  he  a  part  of  the  policy  of  disciplininrj  the  relatives  into 
partial  support  to  apply  the  term  "pauper,"  even  when  the  patient  is  not  a 
pauper  in  any  true  sense,  but  always  has  been  an  industrious,  honorable 
and  productive  member  of  society,  being  only  laid  aside  by  accident  or  mis- 
fortune. The  term  "public"  patient  would  have  no  rcjrroach  and  has  a  legi- 
timate and  easily  understood  application,  in  contrast  to  "private"  which 
appropriately  designates  the  support  of  the  other  class.  Its  general  use 
might  be  considered  in  lack  of  a  better  term.  The  term  "lunotic"  has  alt 
but  disappeared  from  the  public  nomenclature,  as  it  has  from  the  public 
superstition.  Most  states  have  dropped  the  use  of  the  word  "incurable"  as 
the  public  designation  of  a  Jiospital  to  ichich  human  beings  who  still  possess 
sensitive  feelings  may  be  committed. 

Detailed  Experience  in  the  United  States  and  in  Ontario. 

In  response  to  letters  of  inquiry  replies  were  received  from  all  but 
seven  of  the  states,  some  of  them  giving  tlie  workings  of  their  plan  with 
much  particularity.  In  the  case  of  the  missing  states  the  essential  facts 
were  gleaned  from  the  statutes.  The  province  of  Ontario  and  Oklahoma 
territory  are  included.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  information 
taken  from  these  replies  is  herewith  given  in  alphabetical  order : 

Al^\nAMA. 

The  statute  requires  pay  from  the  estate  of  the  patient,  or  the  suardian 
or  parents  if  possessing  sufficient  means;  the  judge  of  probate  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  determining  the  fact.  Arrangement  may  be  made  with 
friends  volunteering  to  pay  the  charges.  A  bond  in  $300  is  required.  The 
charge  is  $10  a  month,  or  $48  a  quarter,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  The 
State  pays  $10  a  month,  or  $2.50  a  week,  per  capita  for  indigent  insane.  The 
superintendent  may  use  means  provided  by  friends,  whether  paying  or.  in- 
digent patients,  for  extra  attention,  nursing,  delicacies,  clothing,  board,  etc., 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  fhe  discipline  or  good  of  the  other 
patients  or  the  welfare  of  the  hospital;  and  pay  patients  may  have  separate 
dining  rooms.  Out  of  1,850  patients  only  TO  were  paying,  none  of  them 
being  negroes,  and  only  one  or  two  negroes  in  years.  The  law  is  reported 
working  well,  without  important  friction  at  any  time. 

Ark.vn.s.v.s. 

The  statute  requires  pay  from  the  familv  or  estate  of  the  insane,  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $4.00  a  week. 

C.\I,1K0KM.\. 

The  statute  requires  pay  of  the  husband,  wife,  parents  or  children,  or  the 
estate  of  the  insane,  if  of  suffitient  means,  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  month  In 
advance;  or  a  less  sum  if  not  able  to  pay  the  full  amount.  The  receipts 
from  this  source  average  more  than  $lnO,ooo  i)er  annum.  The  money  goes 
to  maintenance  or  improvements,  commonly  the  latter,  being  part  of  the 
contingent  fund.  Th^  charge  may  be  more  than  $15  a  month  where  it  is 
desired  to  have  special  care  provided. 

CoixjR.vno. 

The  state  dofs  not  collect  from  the  friends,  !)ut  the  statute  holds  the 
estate  of  the  patient   for  the  cost  of  care. 
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Connecticut. 

The  language  of  the  statute  requires  the  probate  court  to  appoint  a  select 
man  to  make  investigation  of  the  estate  of  a  person  for  whom  application 
is  made  for  commitment  to  the  asylum,  and  that  a  charge  of  $2  a  week  shall 
be  paid  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  asylum,  the  responsible  party 
being  the  person  making  the  application.  In  other  cases  the  weekly  charge 
falls  to  the  town  from  which  the  patient  is  committed.  The  state  bears  the 
portion  of  the  cost  in  excess  of  $2  a  Vv-eek.  The  town  m.ay  recover  its  share 
of  the  cost  from  any  person  legally  liable  for  the  support  of  the  patient.  In 
case  the  friends  cease  paying  for  four  weeks  the  patient's  expenses  are 
charged  to  his  town,  to  the  extent  of  the  $2.00  a  week.  The  law  permits 
friends  who  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  support  of  a  patient  to  select  the 
hospital  where  he  shall  be  cared  for.  Patients  whose  expenses  are  paid  for 
by  friends  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  week  are  classed  as  "indigent,"  and  those  who 
are  a  charge  on  the  town  as  "pauper."  At  Middletown,  Sept.  30,  1906,  there 
were  2. 487  under  treatment,  of  whom  627  v>'ere  classed  as  indigent  and  1,694 
pauper. 

Delaware. 

The  law  requires  that  patients  be  supported  by  their  relatives,  where  able, 
a  form  jf  bond  being  required  of  them  in  that  coiiuection.  The  rate  is 
rrade  by  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  and  ranges  from  $1  to  $20  a  week 
according  to  circumstances.  The  state  hospital  at  Farnhurst  had  410  patients 
at  the  time  the  information  fas  furnished  by  Dr.  Hancker.  The  income  from 
pay  patients  was  about  $600  a  month,  which  would  be  about  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance.  Pay  patients  eat  at  the  same  table  as  the 
attendants  and  have  a  little  more  variety  than  the  rest. 

Florida. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  state  asylum  may  receive  insane  whose 
friends  pay  for. their  support,  where  the  latter  are  able  and  willing.  A  bond 
may  be  required.  Moneys  from  this  source  are  to  be  turned  into  the  fund 
for  the  indigent  insane  and  are  so  used. 

Georgia. 

All  patients  are  cared  for  free  since  the  repeal  of  the  law  requiring  pay 
m  1877.  The  latter  system  broke  dov>-n  because  of  the  lack  of  requirement 
of  a  bond,  so  that  the  state  met  with  great  difficulty  in  collecting  money  due 
from  friends  of  the  insane.  While  the  law  was  in  vogue  pay  patients  were 
on  wards  by  themselves  and  had  better  care.  They  are  allowed  at  present  to 
have  special  attendants  where  they  pay  for  them,  and  to  buy  their  own 
clothing. 

Idaho. 

The  law  requires  pay  lor  the  care  of  the  iusare  where  the  family  is  able, 
but  its  enforcement  depends  on  the  action  of  the  probate  judge,  who  is 
usually  delinquent.  The  law  is  defective  in  not  prescribing  how  the  money 
shall  be  collected.  The  charge  for  patients,  where  made,  is  based  on  absolute 
cost  of  maintenarrce. 

Illinois. 

The  State  has  required  of  the  relatives  only  the  cost  of  clothing,  which 
was  made  a  charge  to  the  counties  where  not  met  by  the  relatives.  An  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1907,   drawn  on  the  general   lines  of  the  New 
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Yort  statute,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  to  determine 
the  charge  against  the  relatives'  or  other  responsible  persons,  for  the  entire 
cost  of  support,  the  employment  of  agents  being  authorized  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  relatives  or  other  responsible  persons 
have  sufficient  financial  ability,  as  the  basis  for  the  action  of  the  State.  As 
yet,  however,  the  Board  of  Charities  has  not  been  i)rovided  with  funds  to 
employ  the  special  agents. 

Indiana. 

In  this  state  the  theory  is  to  provide  state  care  for  all  the  insane,  regard 
less  of  financial  ability.  The  system  of  care  for  the  insane  is  much  like 
the  Indiana  system  of  public  schools,  it  is  founded  for  all,  and  all  are 
treated  alike  except  in  one  matter  and  that  is  clothing.  If  the  family  of  a 
person  is  able  to  pay  for  the  clothing,  it  does  so,  otherwise  clothing  is  fur- 
nished at  public  expense.  This  system  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century. 

low.v. 

Under  the  statute  the  cost  of  the  care  of  the  insane  is  charged  to  the 
county  from  which  the  patient  conies,  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  month.  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  may  collect  this  charge  in  return  when 
the  i)atient  has  n'oney  or  the  relatives  are  able.  The  county  pays  the  money 
to  the  state  treasury,  so  that  there  is  no  financial  relation  between  the  "in- 
stitution and  the  county.  The  institution  draws  the  required  amount, 
whether  the  county  has  settled  with  th?  state  or  not.  The  state  and  counties 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement,  although  there  is  some  feeling 
that  all  the  insane  should  be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  All 
patients  in  the  institutions  of  Iowa  are  given  the  same  care,  whether  their 
support  conies  from  their  own  means,  from  their  friends,  or  from  their 
county.  The  charge  is  alike  at  all  four  institutions,  excepting  that  at  the 
new  institution  at  Cherokee  $i:!  is  allowed,  the  state  providing  the  adili- 
tional   dollar. 

Kansas. 

The  statute  requires  the  probate  jinlge  to  inquire  inio  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  the  patient  or  that  of  the  relatives  bound  for  his  support,  and  to 
report  the  facts  to  the  State  Board  of  Control.  The  latter  requires  pay  when 
the  financial  circumstances  warrant;  that  is.  if  ihe  estate  or  the  family  are 
able  to  pay  without  impoverishment.  A  bond  is  required  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  the  arrangement.  All  patients  not  maintained  at  private 
expense  are  the  charge  of  the  county  from  which  they  come,  the  two  classi- 
fications being  designated  as  "pay"  and  "county"  patients.  It  has  been 
found  in  experience  that  in  cases  the  circumstances  have  been  misrepre- 
sented in  t.ie  commitment  of  the  patient,  so  that  some  have  been  admitted 
as  county  patients  when  they  should  have  been  a  private  charge.  A  new 
enactment  enables  the  county  or  the  state  to  recover  in  such  cases.  The 
charge  made  for  care  in  the  institutions  is  based  on  the  per  capita  cost,  but 
has  become  a  fixed  sum.  $3.00  a  week.  The  plan  of  pay  patients  is  working 
satisfa<t()rily,  the  state  board  exercising  care  to  see  that  no  undue  hardship 
is  placed  on  relatives.  In  some  cases  admitted  as  county  charges  the  finan 
rial  condition  of  the  patient  or  the  relatives  has  subseq\iently  improved,  so 
that  tln'ir  classification  has  been  changed,  for  which  the  new  act  provides. 
The  relationship  which  carries  responsibility  for  payment  is  prescribed  in 
the  statute;  the  husband  for  the  wife,  the  wife  for  the  husband,  parents  for 
children  and  children  for  parents.  The  state  trccisury  has  received  about 
$15.iHiii.(i(i  annually  from  jirivate  patients.  Under  the  new  law  several  tinie.s 
that  sum  is  expected. 
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Kentucky. 

The  state  requires  pay  for  the  care  of  the  insane  when  the  patient  has 
an  estate  or  means  of  support,  which  fact  is  part  of  the  inquiry  at  tlie  time 
of  commitment.  The  charge  is  $150.00  a  year,  the  same  as  for  paupers.  The 
superintendent  of  the  institution  "may  provide  special  comforts  for  pay 
patients  at  an  additional  rate,  not  exceeding  $5.00  per  week,  if  such  are  con- 
tracted for  by  their  committee."  If  a  pauper  patient  becomes  possessed  of 
an  estate  after  he  is  committed,  recovery  may  be  had  for  the  care  from  the 
date  of  commitment,  at  the  rate  of  $12.50  a  month.  The  institutions  carry 
quite  a  number  who  are  not  able  to  pay  in  full,  but  pay  in  part,  many  of 
whom  are  patients  who  drav/  pensions  from  the  government.  Of  3,424 
patients  cared  for  in  the  three  insane  asylums  of  Kentucky  for  the  year 
ending  with  March,  1907,  133  were  pay  patients. 

Louisiana. 

The  law  requires  that  a  charge  of  not  less  than  $10.00  a  month  shall  be 
made  for  the  care  of  all  insane  persons,  unless  a  certificate  that  they  are  in 
indigent  circumstances  be  furnished,  either  by  the  police  jury,  the  municipal 
council  or  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In  practice  there  have  been  few  pay 
patients  in  the  past,  possibly  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  as  indigence  is  usu- 
ally pleaded  after  the  first  month  or  two.  Those  in  charge  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions have  lately  been  planning  to  insist  on  observing  the  requirement 
of  the  law. 

Maine.    • 

The  statute  requires  pay  from  the  relatives,  based  on  cost. 

Massachusetts. 

Payment  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  where  the  families  of  the  patients 
are  able  to  meet  such  engagements,  have  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  for 
many  years,  "to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all,"  so  far  as  Dr.  Owen  Copp, 
executive  oflBcer  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  is  aware.  Such  payments 
are  of  two  classes— first,  those  made  directly  and  independent  of  the  state 
board  to  the  institution,  so-called  private  patients;  second,  those  paid 
through  the  agency  of  the  state  board,  so-called  reimbursing  patients.  In 
the  case  of  private  patients  the  rate  of  board  is  fixed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
institution,  and  varies  in  each  hospital  according  to  the  requirements  of 
each  patient  and  the  ability  to  pay.  The  average  rate  of  payment  last  year 
was  $5.78,  compared  with  $5.68.  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  This 
rate  is  very  little  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  if  the  interest  on 
permanent  investment  be  included.  In  the  hospitals  for  this  year  such 
whole  average  cost  amounted  to  $4.94.  It  is  intended  to  do  this  work  at 
cost. 

Private  patients  in  1906  numbered  654,  or  7  per  cent  of  all  inmates,  and 
paid  a  sum  total  of  $204,448.68.  This  is  usually  a  voluntary  arrangement 
between  the  friends  and  the  hospital  on  admission  of  the  patient. 

In  the  case  of  reimbursing  patients,  payment  is  partial,  usually  not 
exceeding  $3.25  a  week,  sometimes  less,  the  rate  being  based  upon  the 
ability  to  pay. 

Every  public  charge  who  is  admitted  to  a  state  hospital  is  seen  by  an 
agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  who  ascertains  through  the  patient 
and  his  friends  what  resources  are  properly  available  for  his  support.  Atten- 
tion is  paid  to  any  other  just  claims  upon  such  funds.  The  rate  of  reim- 
bursement is  determined  by  conference  with  the  persons  liable  for  support, 
which  rarely  leads  to  any  disagreement.  The  intention  is  to  avoid  any 
hardship  and  error  on  the  side  of  leniency. 
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III  1!mm;  there  were  458  reimbursinK  patients  in  the  institutions,  who  pai'! 
an  average  of  $2.95  a  week  and  a  total  amount  of  $71,175.63. 

Private  and  reimbursing  patients  comprise  12  per  cent  of  all  inmates  of 
public  institutions. 

"If  in  our  investigation  relative  to  the  support  of  public  charges  we  find 
that  financial  resources  are  sufficient  to  warant  making  the  patient  private," 
writes  Dr.  Copp,  "the  information  is  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  hospital 
and  the  friends  are  advised  to  make  this  arrangement,  thus  taking  them 
out  of  the  reimbursing  class." 

The  care  of  private  patients  in  institutions  in  the  majority  of  cases  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  paui)er  patients.  Such  distinctions  as 
these  are  made:  Special  articles  of  diet  might  be  given  to  a  private  patient 
when  it  would  be  denied  the  pauper  patient,  if  the  latter  were  not  in  need 
of  them;  other  things  being  equal,  a  single  room  would  be  assigned  to  a 
private  patient  rather  than  a  pauper  patient;  certain  privileges  which 
require  extra  attendance  of  a  nurse  might  be  given  the  private  patient;  in 
some  cases  a  special  nurse  is  furnished.  Some  of  the  hospitals  have  very 
good  accommodations  for  the  private  class.  Each  hospital  endeavors  to  give 
a  private  patient  what  is  paid  for,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  no  more 
is  paid  than  the  average  cost  of  support  of  pauper  patients,  and  very  little 
distinction  is  made. 

"It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  the  state  should  do  this  work  at  cost 
for  persons  of  moderate  means  who  are  not  able  to  command  special  care 
in  private  institutions  at  anything  like  the  low  rate  of  cost  in  a  public 
institution  for  practically  the  same  care,"  writes  Dr.  Copp.  "I  would,  how- 
ever, make  special  provision  in  buildings  and  regime  for  the  private  patient 
v>ho  is  able  to  pay  enor.gh  to  warrant  any  special  distinction  from  the  ordi- 
nary patient." 

There  is  no  uniform  i)ractice  in  regard  to  a  bond.  Usually  one  is  not 
given,  if  the  patient  is  entitled  to  support  as  a  public  charge  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  state  board  advises  such  bond  in  the  case  of  non-residents  of 
the  state,  although  the  policy  is  not  to  receive  private  patients  from  outside 
the  commonwealth. 

.Makyua.m). 

The  statute  i)rovides  that  the  institutions  may  receive  private  patients. 

.Mh   IIK.AN. 

.Judge  Alfred  .1.  Mills,  president  of  the  board  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo,  writes  of  the  workings  of  the  new  a  -t  for  partial 
support.  .Judge  Mills,  in  collaboration  with  the  late  Dr.  William  M.  Edwards, 
superintendent  of  that  institution,  drew  uj)  the  new  act.  His  letter,  which 
gives  the  results  of  the  two  methods,  covers  the  experien:e  of  the  institu- 
tions in  working  through  local  agencies  like  the  county  officers.  The  fol- 
lowing from  .Judge  Mills'  letter  is  valuable  to  the  present  dis;'us.->ion: 

"I^rior  to  the  passage  of  this  (partial  sui)port )  law  indigent  i)atients  were 
supported  in  the  asylums  at  the  exjiense  of  the  counties  of  their  residence 
for  two  years.  They  then  became  state  charges.  Under  this  system  the 
bills  for  maintenance  wire  sent  by  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  asy- 
lums to  the  counties  for  i)aymeut.  Tnus  each  institiUiou  was  made  a  col- 
lection agency  of  the  state,  and  friction  grew  uji  between  the  .superintend- 
ents and  the  county  authorities,  which  was  unfortunate  and  tended  to  the 
detriment  of  the  institutions.  The  counties  also  used  the  law  in  a  way 
that  defrauded  the  state.  Often  an  application  would  bt>  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  patient  to  one  of  our  institutions  as  an  indigent  person  and  the 
friends,    as   a    condition    iirecedent    tf)    the    admission    of    the    patient,    were 
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required  by  the  county  authorities  to  indemnify  the  county  against  the 
expense  of  maintenance  for  the  two-year  term.  Then  the  patient  was  aban- 
doned to  the  state. 

"Under  such  circumstances  patients  who  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted 
were  committed  and  others  who  could  not  furnish  the  indemnity  were 
denied  admission.  It  was  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  patients  who 
had  no  relatives  dependent  on  them  in  any  way  were  the  recipients  of 
pensions  and  annuities,  which  were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
their  guardians  and  friends.  The  result  was  that  the  patient  got  no  benefit 
therefrom,  and  at  his  or  her  death  the  fund  was  distributed  either  to  the 
guardian  or  distant  relatives.  In  other  cases  it  was  found  that  either  the 
patient's  estate  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  support  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  same  without  hardship  to  him  or  any  of  his  relatives,  or  that  he 
had  friends  liable  for  his  support  who  were  able  to  provide  therefor,  or  at 
least  some  portion  thereof. 

"To  cover  such  a  case  the  partial  support  law  was  enacted.  Under  this 
law  every  person  in  the  state  who  is  insane  and  in  need  of  treatment  at  an 
asylum  may  be  at  once  admitted  to  the  asylum  of  the  district  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  that  the  question  of  whether  he  should  be  supported  entirely  as 
an  indigent  patient  is  a  separate  one,  to  be  worked  out  leisurely  after  the 
patient  has  been  cared  for. 

"Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  patients  remained  in  workhouses  and 
jails  until  it  was  determined,  sometimes  through  long  drawn  out  litigation, 
what  county  was  responsible  for  his  or  her  support.  The  present  plan  does 
away  with  all  this.  Under  the  old  plan  the  patient  was  often  neglected  by 
his  friends.  Under  the  new,  the  friends  who  are  contributing  something 
towards  the  support  of  the  patient  have  an  interest  in  looking  out  for  him 
and  seeing  to  it  that  he  returns  home  when  able  to  do  so.  We  find  that 
people  wno  are  helping  to  support  their  relatives  keep  in  better  touch  with 
them  and  do  more  for  them  than  those  who  have  abandoned  them  to  the  care 
of  the  state  as  paupers. 

"The  amount  which  each  patient  Is  required  to  pay,  or  his  friends  are,  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  circumstances,  and  those  circumstances  are  looked  into 
by  the  various  probate  judges  with  the  aid  of  the  county  and  township  ofii- 
cials  and  the  order  indicated  is  then  made.  This  order  can  be  changed  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  seem  to  require. 

"When  the  law  was  framed  it  was  our  purpose  to  make  every  indigent 
person  primarily  a  charge  against  the  state  at  once,  but  the  Legislature 
amended  the  bill  as  we  had  framed  it  and  provided  that  each  patient  should 
be  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  county  for  one  year  and  by  the  State  after- 
wards, subject,  of  course,  to  the  payment  into  the  State  treasury  of  such  an 
amount  as  should  be  ordered  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  patient  or  by  his 
relatives  and  friends  under  the  partial  support  law.  It  would  be  much  bet- 
ter, I  believe,  if  the  county  question  could  be  eliminated,  because  counties 
still  practice  the  evil  of  requiring  an  indemnity  to  themselves  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  their  consent  to  action.  The  bill  has  done  away  with 
that  feature  of  the  old  law  which  made  the  medical  superintendents  collec- 
tion agents.  The  bills  are  rendered  directly  to  the  State  and  are  collected 
from  the  counties  by  the  auditor  general.  This  has  relieved  the  medical 
superintendents  of  much  embarrassment.  They  find  that  the  less  they  have 
to  do  with  the  collection  of  moliey,  either  from  the  counties,  the  State  or 
the  friends  of  patients,  the  better  terms  they  can  maintain  therewith.  Fric- 
tion and  disagreement  which  often  occurred  under  the  old  system  is  largely 
eliminated. 

"Under  our  law  the  boards  of  the  several  institutions  meet  in  joint  ses- 
sion in  July  with  the  State  Board  of  Auditors  and  the  Governor  and  fix 
the  rate  of  maintenance  for  the  next  year.  At  our  last  meeting  the  rate  of 
maintenance  was  fixed  at  47  cents  per  diem,  which  includes  everything 
except  clothing  and  special  appropriations  for  new  l)uildings.  The  number 
of  days'  board  are  certified  to  the  Auditor  General,  who  collects  same  and 
turns  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  several  institutions  the  amount  due  them. 
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The  sums  required  to  be  paid  by  patients  or  their  friends  are  turned  in  to 
the  county  treasurers  and  by  the  county  treasurers  of  each  county  into  the 
Stale  treasury.  On  some  occasions  funds  have  been  recovered  under  the 
partial  support  law  and  turned  directly  into  the  treasury  of  the  asylum  and 
accounted  for  to  the  State.  This  institution  lat  KalamazooJ  has  been  en- 
al)l('d  to  collect  and  turn  over  to  the  State  treasury  under  this  law  some 
$4U,(»0U.U0  or  $50,000.00  since  its  enactment,  and.  of  course,  other  institutions 
have  turned  into  the  treasury  a  considerable  sum  also. 

•'The  plan  has  not  been  worked  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  not  nearly 
as  many  patients  and  friends  ot  patients  have  been  required  to  contribute 
as  the  law  contemplates.  This  is  due  to  favoritism  and  neglect  on  the  part 
of  judges  of  probate,  county  and  lowuship  officials,  who  do  not  interest 
themselves  in  the  matter,  for  political  and  other  reasons,  as  they  should. 
If  a  State  official  was  appointed  to  visit  each  county  and  inquire  into  th<i 
circumstances  of  each  patient  and  institute  the  proper  proceedings  to  re- 
quire an  equitable  contribution,  as  the  law  intends,  [This  is  what  the  new 
Illinois  law  provides — Editor  of  the  Bulletin]  a  great  deal  of  money  could 
be  savecj  to  the  tax  payers  without  involving  any  unreasonable  hardship 
on  any  one.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  involve  hardship  on  any 
one.  In  each  case  the  patient  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  all  reasonable 
doubts  and,  if  this  is  done,  I  believe  at  least  half  the  per  diem  cost  of  the 
support  of  indigent  patients  in  our  asylums  could  be  provided  for  without 
doing  injustice  or  working  injury  to  any  one.  No  bond  is  required  for  the 
support  ,of  any  indigent  patient  or  any  patient  supported  partially  at  the 
exi)ense  of  the  State  or  county  and  partially  by  his  friends  or  out  of  his  own 
estate.  All  patients,  indigent  or  private,  are  cared  for  alike.  The  rate  per 
diem  for  private  patients  is  47  cents  a  day.  They  provide  a  bond  to  the 
asylum  treasurer  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.00  on  admission  and  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  $50.00.  Of  course,  in  some  cases  private  patients  are  furnished 
additional  nursing  and  attention,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made,  but 
this  does  not  often  occur.  We  are  finishing  a  hospital  building  in  which 
we  have  provided  five  or  six  private  suites  with  baths  and  quarters  for  the 
nurse.  This  is  to  meet  a  demand  which  has  arisen  for  better  provision 
for  some  private  cases.  Dr.  Noble,  when  at  Worcester,  had  experience 
with  this  class  of  patients  and  found  such  conveniences  were  necessary  and 
saved  emljarrassment  and  trouble. 

"I  think  that  the  partial  support  plan  has  worked  out  to  the  general  sat- 
isfaction of  those  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  insane  in  this  State,  and  that 
it  can  be  made  to  work  much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  future." 

Minnesota. 

The  statute  does  not  require  pay  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  although 
such  system  prevails  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  epileptics. 
The  stale  i)oard  of  control  has  strongly  recommended  that  a  change  be  made 
in  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  the  support  of  the  insane,  urging  that 
this  policy  would  go  far  towards  solving  tlie  problem  of  being  able  to  give 
proper  care  to  all  of  the  insane.  The  specific  recommendation  has  been 
that  the  cost  of  the  care  of  the  insane  be  ciiar.ged  to  the  counties,  with 
Ijower  given  the  latter  to  secure  reiniliursenieni  from  the  relatives  or  estate 
of  tlif  paiicnt,   where  tlie  riiiiiiicial  condition  warranted. 

.Mississirn. 

Odvernur  Vardani.ui  writes  that  the  poliry  of  the  law  in  Mississippi  is  to 
require  pay  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  where  the  patient  or  his  friends  have 
means,  but  that  it  has  practically  become  a  dead  letter.  The  Governor 
strongly  favors  the  enforcement  of  the  policy,  basin.g  the  charge  to  be  made 
on  the  cost  as  ascertained  by  the  trustees  and  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution. 


Missouri. 

The  statute  provides  for  the  admission  of  pay  patients,  on  the  application 
of  friends,  with  certificate  from  two  physicians  as  to  the  mental  condition 
of  the  patient.  The  amount  of  the  charge  or  basis  is  not  fixed  by  the  stat- 
ute. A  bond  of  $500.00  is  required,  conditioned  on  meeting  the  charges  for 
care.  This  law  works  satsfactorily.  No  difference  is  made  between  pay 
and  county  patients  in  the  care  given. 

Montana. 

Montana  cares  for  her  insane  on  the  contract  system,  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  biennially.  The  present  basis  is  65  cents  a  day  for  care 
and  medical  treatment.  Pay  to  this  extent  is  exacted  from  the  friends  of 
all  non-indigent  patients,  the  contractor  being  required  to  collect  from  the 
parents,  children  or  guardian  of  the  patient  and  account  for  all  such  re- 
ceipts to  the  State.  No  bond  is  required.  The  plan  is  said  to  have  worked 
out  satisfactorily  and  equitably.  No  distinction  is  made  between  pay  and 
public  patients. 

Nebraska. 

The  State  assumes  all  charges  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  There  was 
some  talk  of  changing  to  the  system  of  charging  the  cost  of  the  patients  to 
their  several  counties,  giving  the  latter  the  right^  to  reimburse  themselves 
from  the  estate  or  friends  of  the  patient  where  the  means  warranted,  but 
the  subject  was  not  disposed  of  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Nevada. 

The  State  requires  pay  from  the  estate  or  the  friends  when  they  have 
sufficient  means.  The  basis  of  the  charge  is  made  out  by  the  board  in 
charge  of  the  insane. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  relatives  are  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  patients  in  the- 
State  institutions  where  they  are  able.  The  charge  is  fixed  at  $5.00  a  week. 
Many  cannot  meet  this  in  full,  and  in  such  cases  assistance  is  granted  from 
a  trust  fund  of  $200,000.00,  the  income  of  which  is  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  state  also  grants  $6,000.00  a  year  towards  the  same  end.  In 
this  way  the  charge  made  to  relatives  may  be  reduced  to  $3.00  a  week,  or 
even  $2.75  or  $2.50,  when  the  number  of  beneficiaries  is  not  large.  Patients 
who  have  been  in  the  institution  twenty  years  may  be  cared  for  altogether 
at  the  cost  of  the  above  funds  when  their  own  means  have  been  exhausted. 
In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  above  funds  an  application  must  be 
filed,  stating  the  inability  to  pay  in  full,  this  being  vouched  for  by  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  from  which  the  patient  comes,  or  by  the  mayor,  if 
from  a  city.  A  bond  is  required  from  the  friends,  but  no  penal  sum  is 
afiixed   to   the   conditions. 

New  York. 

The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  employs  six  agents,  who  are  furnished 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month  with  a  complete  list  of  patients  admitted 
during  the  preceding  month,  together  with  the  addresses  of  the  nearest 
relatives.  The  duty  of  these  agents  is  to  fully  investigate  and  report  to  the 
commission  as  to  what  property  may  be  available  for  the  support  of  the 
patients.  The  commission  thereon  fixes  a  rate  and  enforces  payment  to 
the  hospital  on  the  basis  of  such  rate  for  maintenance.  This  is  the  class 
designated  as  "reimbursing"  patients. 
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New   Jkbsky. 

The  State  requires  pay  for  the  care  of  the  insane  when  the  patient  has 
sufflcient  means,  or  the  relatives.  l)Ut  it  is  not  intended  that  any  sliall  be 
impoverished  by  such  charge.  The  relatives  liable  are  the  father,  srand- 
father,  mother,  ^grandmother,  children  or  grandchildren.  It  is  believed  that 
many  patients  are  cla.ssed  as  indigent  who  should  be  maintained  by  their 
estate  or  their  friends.  The  authorities  are  endeavoring  to  reach  such 
cases.  Where  patients  are  cared  for  in  county  hosi)itals  the  state  pays 
12.00  a  week  toward  the  cost:  and  where  indigent  patients  from  the  counties 
are  cared  for  in  the  state  institutions  the  county  pays  |2.t>(i  a  week  towards 
supi)ort.  If  the  patient  has  not  resided  ten  years  in  the  county  from  which 
he  comes,  the  state  pays  the  entire  cost  of  care.  Pay  patients  ordinarily 
pay  $4.00  a  week,  but  some  pay  a  great  deal  more,  even  up  to  $.")ii.<>0  a 
week.  In  the  later  cases  patients  may  have  a  special  attendant  and  a  suite 
of  rooms,  but  the  medical  care  does  not  differ,  all  classes  being  intenled  to 
have  the  best  expert  medical  treatment  the  state  can  secure.  Of  the  support 
from  public  and  private  sources,  the  institution  at  Morris  Plains  secured 
nearly  10  per  cent  from  private  patients,  according  to  the  last  financial  re- 
port. 

North  C.vrolina. 

Miss  Daisy  Denson.  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  writes: 

•Your  letter  of  the  9th  of  March  received  in  regard  to  pay  patients  in  our 
insane  hospitals.  This  suJjject  was  quite  widely  exploited  in  our  stite  last 
year  in  the  papers,  because  of  a  claim  by  the  leading  paper  to  the  effect  that 
rich  people  were  received  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  was  illegal. 
There  were  investigations  made  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvemtnt  and 
it  was  found  that  only  two  persons  who  were  able  to  pay  the  charges  of  a 
private  sanitarium  were  cared  for,  and  these  were  exceptional  cases.  How- 
ever, they  were  removed  by  the  Governor,  but  with  the  protest  that  he 
thought  there  should  be  room  for  all,  both  rich  and  poor;  the  rich,  of  course, 
paying  their  own  expenses. 

"It  was  found  that  our  law  required  those  able  to  pay  to  do  so;  the  per 
•capita  charge,  and  extra  if  there  were  a  private  attendant.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  construed  the  law  as  to  the  term  "in- 
digent insane"  to  mean  a  person  who,  after  providing  for  the  support  of 
these  legally  dependent  upon  him.  should  be  able  to  pay  for  himself.  This 
construction  of  the  Court,  which  seems  eminently  proper,  let  into  the  hos- 
pitals many  whom  the  general  public,  not  knowing  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, thought  were  not  indigent:  hence,  the  discussion  In  the  press.  Ther"^ 
were  some  who  were  paying  only  a  part  of  their  suiiport,  but  this  was  also 
collected  when  it  was  found  that  the  patient  was  able  to  i)ay  at  all. 

"The.se  discussions  arost*  through  the  fact  that  our  hospitals  cannot  now 
accommodate  all  who  are  knocking  at  their  doors,  and  the  law  requires  that 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  indigent.  The  friends  of  the  insane  fought 
an  able  fight,  the  hospital  authorities,  the  Governor  and  the  Board  of 
Chanties  leading  and  the  people  with  them,  so  that  the  Legislature  just 
adjourned  increased  all  the  regular  a'^propriations  for  support:  gave  monev 
for  a  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Morgantown  asylum,  appointed  a  commission 
to  either  increase  the  present  buildings  for  the  insane  or  to  begin  a  new 
institution:  also  to  make  some  provision  for  dangerous  idiots  and  eiiil^'ptics. 
and  for  these  purposes  appropriated  $500,000.00.  It  was  also  understood 
that  this  was  done  so  that  both  rich  and  poor  unfortunates  can  be  cared 
for  in  their  own  state  and  not  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  reach  of  their 
•friends.  It  is  also  the  law  that  all  patients  received  into  the  public  state 
hospitals  mtist  receive  like  treatment. 

"Our  insane  pay  cither  in  full  or  in  part  the  per  capita  cost,  but  are 
only  classed  as  indigent  when  they  have  no  excess  after,  "all  those  depend- 
ent on  them  for  stipport  legally  are  cared  for."  There  has  never  been  much 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes,  as  it  does  not  work  well.     A 
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provision  of  the  new  law  requires  lil<e  treatment  for  both  pay  and  indigent 
patients.  At  first  our  superintendents  found  some  difficulty  in  determining 
who  was  able  to  pay,  but  by  requiring  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  each  county 
to  answer  under  oath  when  committing  a  patient  this  difficulty  was  solved." 

North  Dakota. 

Governor  Burke  states  that  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  determine  whether  the  estate 
of  the  patient  or  the  means  of  the  relatives  responsible  for  the  support  of 
the  patient  are  sufficient  to  warrant  requiring  pay  for  such  support.  In 
this  duty  the  county  commissioners  of  insanity  are  to  assist  the  board  in 
ascertaining  the  facts.  The  husband,  parent  or  guardian  of  a  married 
woman  or  minor  child  are  specified  as  such  relatives.  The  board  may  fix 
the  payment  at  a  less  sum  than  full  support,  if  the  means  permit  but  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  amount.  The  legislative  assembly  of  1M07 
has  added  a  provision  imposing  a  charge  of  $10.00  a  month  on  the  county 
for  each  insane  person  sent  to  the  asylum. 

Ohio. 

H.  H.  Shirer,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  states  that  so  far 
as  he  has  been  informed,  Ohio  never  has  made  a  charge  to  tlie  estate  or 
relatives  of  patients  for  their  support. .  The  provision  is  locked  up  in  the 
constitution,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  article  7,  section  1,  prescribing  that  the 
institutions  for  the  insane,  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  shall  always  be 
fostered  and  supported  by  the  state,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  is  held  to  preclude  the  Legislature 
from  placing  the  cost  of  the  care  of  the  insane  on  the  friends  or  the  estate 
of  the  patient,  although  there  if  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point.  The 
county  is  required  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  clothing  for  the  patient  on 
going  to  the  institution  and  for  the  expenses  of  travel  in  taking  him  to 
the  institution,  but  the  state  meets  all  other  cost.  The  counties  pay  for 
the  clothing  while  the  patient  is  at  the  institution,  but  the  friends  may  fur- 
nish clothing  if  they  wish.  The  superintendents  oppose  having  pay  pa- 
tients, holding  that  it  would  tend  to  create  two  classes  of  patients  and  cause 
discrimination. 

Oregon. 

A  law  passed  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  requires  pay  for  the  care 
of  patients  where  the  estate  or  the  means  of  the  friends  responsible  is  suffi- 
cient. The  county  court  is  charged  v.'ith  the  duty  of  determining  this  point. 
The  money  is  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer,  the  amount  being  fixed  at  $10.00 
per  month.  It  is  specifically  prescribed  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
in  the  care  of  the  two  classes  of  patients.  The  plan  has  not  worked  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  owing  to  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
county  court  in  many  instances  where  the  financial  ability  was  ample,  while 
in  some  instances  wives  have  undertaken  to  pay  for  the  care  of  husbands 
when  they  were  not  able  to  do  so,  in  justice  to  a  family  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Pexxsylvania. 

The  family  of  the  patient  is  required  to  pay  for  the  state's  care,  where 
the  means  is  sufficient;  otherwise  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  institutions  is 
divided  between  the  counties  and  the  state,  through  the  per  capita  charge. 
A  bond  is  required.  As  all  the  institutions  are  much  overcrowded,  it  is 
claimed  that  there  is  really  no  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  pa- 
tients. 
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Rhode  Island. 

The  law  holds  the  estate  of  the  patient  responsible  for  the  cost  of  his 
care,  and  this  provision  is  f^nforced  when  there  is  any  disposition  not  to 
comply  with  it.  The  kindred  aic  also  expected  to  pay  for  the  patient  when 
able,  but  this  provision  of  the  statute  in  practice  is  a  moral  one,  and  no 
suit  is  ever  brought  to  enforce  it.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  care  of 
the  two  classes  of  patients.  Tiie  authorities  use  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
to  influence  the  relatives  to  care  for  their  dependents  where  they  have 
means. 

South  C.vkolina. 

The  probate  judge  holds  an  investigation  at  the  time  a  patient  is  com- 
mitted. Where  the  relatives  have  means  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
require  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

South  Dakota. 

The  county  pays  all  expenses  of  the  patients  sent  from  their  domain,  and 
may  reimburse  themselves  from  the  estate  of  the  patient  if  there  are  no 
heirs  dependent  on  the  estate  for  support. 

Tennessee. 

Pay  patients  may  be  admitted  to  the  state  institutions,  a  bond  being 
required.  The  trustees  determine  the  cost  on  which  the  charge  is  based. 
Patients  thus  supported  may  have  extras  by  paying  for  them. 

Texas. 

The  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Austin.  Dr.  B.  M. 
Worsham,  writes: 

"Patients  who  are  admitted  into  the  asylums  in  this  state  are  divided  into 
three  classes — private,  public  indigent  and  public  non-indigent.  If,  upon 
hearing  the  evidence  before  the  court,  it  is  shown  that  the  person  is  pos- 
sessed of  property,  he  is  required  to  reimburse  the  state  for  his  board  and 
care.  Private  patients  are  taken  into  the  institution  on  a  certificate  from  a 
physician  which  is  endorsed  by  the  county  judge,  and  on  payment  of  lioard 
six  months  in  advance,  with  bond  and  security  for  future  payments,  etc. 
The  law  requires  that  the  county  judge  and  the  county  attorney  shall  col- 
lect amounts  due  the  state  from  non-indigent  patients,  but  my  experience  for 
the  past  sixteen  years  is  that  few  of  the  county  judges  pay  any  attention 
to  the  bills  sent  them  for  non-indigent  patients,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
go  uni)aid.  Private  patients  remain  in  the  institution  until  their  funds  are 
all  exhausted  and  probably  the  bondsmen  have  moved  out  of  the  state,  have 
died  or  l)ecome  insolvent.  In  such  cases  we  have  great  difficulty  in  settling 
the  matter.  I  think,  however,  that  the  defect  is  in  our  law,  which  does  not 
fully  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  county  judge  and  county  attorney  in  such 
nuitters,  and  does  not  give  the  management  of  the  institution  the  authority 
to  iM-oceed  in  collecting  such  fees.  The  law  in  this  state  also  requires  that 
Iireference  shall  be  given  in  all  instances  to  i)ublic  over  private  patients,  and 
tliat  no  private  i)atient  shall  be  admitted  during  the  pendency  of  an  appli- 
cation of  a  public  jiatient.  It  is  quite  unusual  for  an  institution  in  this 
state  to  be  free  from  api)lications  of  public  patients,  and  therefore  but  very 
few  private  patients  find  their  way  into  our  institutions.  When  they  are 
admitted  they  are  treated  exactly  the  same  as  public  patients.  No  special 
accommodations  have  been  provided  for  them.  They  are  required  to  stay 
in  the  same  (luarters  and  have  the  same  diet  as  ))ublic  patients.  In  my 
judgment,  the  lunacy  laws  of  this  state  are  very  badly  in  need  of  revision." 
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The  last  repoi-t  of  one  of  the  Texas  asylums  shows  that  the  amount  of 
money  received  from  pay  patients  is  about  three-quartei-s  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  institution. 

Utah. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Calder,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Utah  State  Mental  Hos- 
pital, sends  the  Governor  information  in  response  to  the  request  from  his 
office.  Where  the  patient  has  an  estate  it  is  placed  in  the  care  of  a  guardian, 
to  be  applied  to  his  care.  When  the  property  subject  to  sale  has  been 
exhausted,  he  becomes  the  charge  of  the  state.  The  charge  made  is  based 
on  the  per  capita  cost,  and  for  that  institution  is  50  cents  a  day,  which  is 
about  10  cents  above  the  per  capita  cost.  About  3  per  cent  of  the  patients 
are  committed  as  pay  patients.  The  doctor  writes:  "We  have  considerable 
trouble  in  collecting  from  the  guardians  of  this  class  of  patients."  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  the  care  of  the  two  classes  of  patients. 

Virginia. 

Ben.  P.  Owen,  private  secretary  to  Governor  Swanson,  writes: 
■'The  hospital  superintendents  in  Virginia  do  not  look  with  favor  on  the 
proposition  requiring  pay  for  the  care  of  the  insane  where  the  family  of 
the  patient  has  suitable  means.  The  property  is  originally  pledged  for 
taxes,  and  to  pay  special  charges  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  is  con- 
sidered by  many  persons  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  but  the  question 
has  never  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts.  The  last  legislature  passed  an 
act  providing  that  no  citizen  of  the  state  of  Virginia  who  shall  be  committed 
to  an  insane  asylum  ol  the  state,  their  estate  or  personal  representative, 
shall  be  charged  with  any  of  the  expenses  attendant  therewith,  where  the 
estate  or  effects  of  such  insane  person  is  less  than  the  amount  sufficient  to 
support  his  or  her  family,  where  said  family  is  primarily  dependent  on  such 
insane  person  for  support,  or  where  said  estate  is  of  less  value  than  the  sum 
of  $2,000.00." 

Vermont. 

Dr.  Don  D.  Grout,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Vermont  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  writes  that  they  make  a  charge  of  $5.00  per  week  for  pay 
patients,  exclusive  of  clothing.  Patients  other  than  private  are  cared  for 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  When  a  person  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  state 
charge,  the  matter  is  taken  before  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  by  the 
selectmen  or  the  mayor.  The  judge  ascertains  whether  the  patient  has 
property  sufficient  to  maintain  him  at  the  hospital,  after  allowing  for  the 
support  of  those  dependent  on  him,  and  if  not  orders  him  committed  to  be 
cared  for  at  state  expense.  If  the  court  finds  that  he  could  pay  part  of  the 
maintenance,  he  makes  an  order  accordingly.  Some  pay  $1.00  per  week, 
some  $1.50,  $2.00,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  it  is  found  that  the  court  has 
been  deceived,  as  sometimes  happens,  or  that  the  patient  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  property,  the  matter  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  attorney 
general  for  prosecution.  In  that  way  the  institution  at  Waterbury  recovered 
over  $4,000.00  the  past  year.  The  husband  or  kindred  are  also  liable  for  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  insane.  All  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
provision  are  brought  by  the  attorney  general.  In  state  cases  the  town  or 
city  from  which  the  patient  comes  pays  all  expenses  outside  the  doors  of 
the  institution,  including  those  incurred  in  bringing  the  case  to  the  hos- 
pital and  those  in  returning  him  or  connected  with  the  funeral,  in  case  of 
death.  The  biennial  report  for  the  Vermont  State  Hospital  shows  that 
of  the  total  receipts  from  state  and  private  patients,  the  latter  provide  about 
8  per  cent.     Both  classes  of  patients  receive  the  same  treatment. 
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Dr.  Grout  observes:  "In  most  cases  where  the  friends  are  able,  they 
seem  to  l.e  willinu;  to  pay  the  very  moderate  charge,  and  as  a  rule  I  think 
that  the  general  plan  adopted  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  insane 
works  out  very  well.  There  are  many  people  in  this  and  every  other  state 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  supporting  their  friends  in  a 
state  hospital  who  are  financially  unable  to  pay  the  demands  of  private 
institutions." 

Wasiiingtox. 

The  statutes  of  the  state  of  Washington  are  silent  on  the  question  of  pay 
patients.  No  advices  have  been  received  from  the  state  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

WkST    VlKGINI.V. 

The  support  of  the  insane  is  provided  by  the  state  exclusively.  No  charge 
is  made  to  any  class  of  patients. 

Wisconsin. 

The  state  holds  the  estate  ot  the  patient,  or  those  legally  bound 'for  his 
support,  for  the  i)ayment  of  $3.00  per  week,  and  may  collect  the  same  through 
proceedings  brought  on  behalf  of  the  state  and  county.  This  provision  is 
enforced  with  discretion,  it  not  being  intended  to  work  hardship.  In  other 
cases  the  county  pays  $1.50  per  week  and  the  cost  of  clothing  and  the  state 
the  rest.  The  relationship  which  covers  the  lial)ility  where  a  responsible 
person  is  held  is  referred  to  in  illustration  as  the  husband  or  father  of  a 
wife  or  minor  child,  or  the  father,  mother  or  child  amenable  to  the  process 
of  the  Wisconsin  courts. 

M.  .1.  Tappins,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  who  furnishes  the 
information,  adds: 

"Certain  patients  are  charged  $G.OO  per  week,  but  that  charge  can  only 
be  made  when  the  legal  representative  of  the  patient  consents  to  such 
charge.  A  number  of  patients  are  kept  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  who 
are  not  entitled  to  care  in  these  institutions,  because  their  maladies  have 
become  chronic,  and  those  patients  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  per 
week.  We  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  rigid  rule  or  rules 
which  are  not  nexil)!e.  Every  case  has  its  own  peculiar  conditions  and  must 
be  considered  separately." 

Special  care  or  a  special  nttciuljuii  may  be  provided  for  a  patient  where 
the  friends  so  arrange. 

WVU-MIXG. 

The  state  rc(|uires  pay  for  the  support  of  the  insane,  where  the  estate  of 
the  pati<'nt  or  the  means  of  the  relatives  legally  liable  shall  warrant.  The 
charge  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  cost;  the  present  rate  of  $2.'i.00  per  month, 
however,  being  somewhat  above  that  figure.  The  plan  has  worked  to  general 
satisfaction.  It  has  not  been  the  cu.^tom  to  require  a  bond  from  the  relatives. 
All  patients  receive  the  same  treatment  as  though  tlieii^  was  no  difference 
in  the  method  of  supi)ort. 

On  r.vuio. 

The  l)rnvinc^'  of  Ontario  nuiintains  a  system  unlike  any  other  on  the  con- 
tinent on  this  question.  When  a  person  is  admitted  to  an  asylum  for  treat- 
ment his  estate  passes  to  the  guardianship  of  the  senior  inspector  of  asy- 
lums. S.  A.  Armstrong,  inspector  of  the  estates  departments,  furnishes  in- 
formation on  the  workings  of  their  system.  He  employs  two  special  agents, 
one  in  the  eastern  jiart  of  the  province,  the  other  in  the  western,  investigat- 
ing every  case  that  comes  under  piiblic  care.  This  enables  them  to  secure 
a  large  amount  of  funds  and  property  which  would  not  otherwise  be  secured. 
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The  charge  made  for  pay  patients  is  $2.75  per  week.  A  recent  addition  to 
the  legislation  bearing  on  this  subject  provides  that  where  less  than  $1.50 
per  week  is  being  paid  for  the  support  of  a  patient,  a  charge  of  70  cents  a 
week  is  made  to  the  city,  town,  village  or  tovy-nship  from  which  the  patient 
comes.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  local  authorities  are  found  to  object 
to  paying  for  cases  where  relatives  have  sufficient  means  to  take  care  of 
their  own.  This  gets  at  the  moral  liability  of  relatives,  as  their  fellow 
constituents  will  not  consent  to  be  taxed  wnen  the  relatives  are  in  a  position 
to  contribute  the  necessary  amount.  The  uncovering  of  these  cases  is  adding 
materially  to  the  revenues  from  private  sources. 

One  of  the  Ontario  institutions,  the  Toronto  asylum,  has  what  are  termed 
"superior  wards,"  where  a  charge  of  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  week  is  made  for  the 
care  of  the  patient  supported  at  private  expense. 

Oklahoma. 

Governor  Frantz  furnishes  the  information  that  the  territory  has  no  in- 
stitution for  the  care  of  the  insane,  but  has  tnem  cared  for  by  contract.  The 
territory  does  not  require  pay,  either  from  the  estate  of  the  patient  or  from 
relatives. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SUPERINTEXDKXTS'     (OXFKREXOE     OX     XTRSIXO     A\l> 

ATTENDANCE. 


"Improvement  in  tin-  nursing  and  attendance  service  in  the  Illinois 
State  Hospitals  Tor  the  Insane/'  was  the  subject  discussed  at  a  special 
conference  of  the  superintendents  and  trustees  of  these  institutions,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Springfield  on  October  17,  1907.  during  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  conference  adopted  the  report  of 
a  sub-committee  which  looks  to  a  high  grade  modern  service,  induiling 
reciprocity  with  large  and  successful  general  hospitals. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  other  business  (Jovei'nor  Deneen  was  unal)le  to 
attend  the  conference. 

T>ISI    oi     Tiiosi:    PuESENT. 

Those  present  were: 

Dr.  W.  L.  Athon,  superintendent  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a^ 
Anna. 

Dr.  Cyrus  H.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Crim- 
inals, at  Menard. 

Dr.  F'rank  Rillinss,  president  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Mrs.  Clara  P.  Boiirland,  memher  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Carriel.  superintendent  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Jacksonville. 

T.  .7.  Clark,  trustee  Asylum  tor  Insane  Criminals. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Greene,  superintendent  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Kan- 
kekee. 

F.  W.  Ciould,  trustee  Western  Hosjiital  for  the  Insane,  at  Watertown. 

William  C.  Graves,  executive  officer  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Dr.  KmU  C.  Hirsch.  memher  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Miss  .lulia  C.  Lathroj).  nu'mher  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Dr.  .7.  T.  McAnally.  member  State  Board  of  Charities. 

J.  E.  McClure.  trustee  .Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals. 

.Joseph  C.  Mason,  secretary  ami  chief  examiner  of  the  State  ("i\i!  Service 
Commission. 

Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata.  superintendent  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Elgin. 

Robert  Hew,  trustee  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Taylor,  stiperintendent  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Watertown. 
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Dr.  P.  M.  Woodworth,  trustee  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin. 
Dr.  George  A.  Zeller,  superintendent  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
South  Bartonville. 

Scope  of  the  Committee's   Work. 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Charities'" 
quarterly  meeting,  held  on  July  18,  1907,  explains  the  appointment  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  scope  of  work  mapped  out  for  it  to  do : 

"On  motion  of  Miss  Lathrop,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  Uniform 
Curriculum  for  Training  of  Nurses  and  Attendants  in  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  was  authorized.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  sup- 
erintendents of  all  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  Dr.  O.  C.  Willhite,  of 
the  Cook  county  asj'lum,  Miss  Helen  Scott  Hay,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  Miss  M.  Helena  McMillan,  superintendent  of 
Presbyterian  Training  School,  Dr.  Billings  and  Miss  Lathrop,  chairman.  The 
committee  was  requested  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  classification  of  the 
nursing  and  attendance  service,  differentiating  clearly  between  nursing  and 
custodial  attendants,  and  to  have  a  report  ready  for  submission  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Governor,  superintendents  and  trustees.  Board  of  Charities  and  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  October,  1907, 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Charities." 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

President  Billings,  presiding,  called  upon  Miss  Lathrop.  chairman  of 
the  suh-comniittee  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Curriculum  for  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane,  to  read  the  report  of  the  suh-committee.  Miss 
Lathrop,  before  reading  the  report,  said : 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  have  heard  from  Dr. 
Podstata,  ^r.  Willhite,  Dr.  Zeller  and  Dr.  Taylor  as  to  the  eight-hour  system; 
that  Dr.  Billings  approves  the  report  as  it  stands,  and  that,  the  sub-com- 
mittee has  Miss  Hay's  and  Miss  MacMillan's  approval  of  the  nursing  features, 
hut  I  have  not  heard  from  Dr.  Carriel,  Or.  Athon,  Dr.  Greene  and  Dr. 
Anderson." 

Text  of   Sub-Co]m:\iittee's   Report. 

Miss  Lathrop  then  read  the  following  report: 

'  "Sprixgfield.  III..  Oct.  17,  1907. 
"To  His  Excellency,  The  Honorable  Charles  S.  Deneen.  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Springfield  : 

"Sir — The  Committee  on  Uniform  Curriculum  in  the  State  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane,  appointed  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
consists  of  the  superintendents  of  all  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane;  the 
superintendent  of  the  Cook  county  asylum;  Miss  M.  Helena  McMillan,  super- 
intendent of  the  Presbyterian  Training  School:  Miss  Helen  Scott  Hay,  super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Training  School;  Dr.  Frank  Billings  and  Miss 
Lathrop  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

"It  was  later  directed  by  your  Excellency  that  the  committee  report  to 
you  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Springfield  on  October  17.  In  pursuance 
of  the  accepted  policy  of  this  administration,  to  bring  the  Illinois  institutions 
to  the  highest  possible  level  of  eflBciency,  the  duty  of  the  committee  was  to 
devise  as  an  essential  part  of  the  general  program  a  uniform  method  of 
securing  and  maintaining  an  adequate  nursing  service. 
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"After  a  preliminary  correspondence  to  learn  the  general  views  of  the 
committee  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  on  September  25,  at  whi^h  the  fol- 
lowing were  present:  Dr.  Athon.  Dr.  Billings,  Dr.  Carriel.  Dr.  Greene.  Dr. 
Podstata,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Willhite.  Dr.  Zeller.  Mr.  Graves.  Mis.s  McMillan. 
Mr.  Moulton  and  Miss  Lathrop. 

"At  the  present  time  the  committee  desires  only  to  report  progress  as  fol- 
lows: At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  as  an  immediate  step  that  there  should 
be  one  year's  comi)tilaory  uniform  training  for  all  attendants.  A  sub-coui- 
mittee  consisting  of  Dr.  Greene,  Dr.  Podstata.  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  nurses  of  their  respective  institutions,  was  appointed  to  meet 
and  draft  a  course  of  training  which  should  l)e  put  into  operation  on  October 
1.  This  re])ort  was  made  and  at  once  forwarded  to  all  the  superintendents. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"  Report  of  sub-committee  to  devise  a  course  of  training  for  attendants 
in  the  Illinois  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  sub-committee  hereby  respect- 
fully recommends: 

"  '1.  That  one  year  of  training  be  compulsory  for  all  attendants  and  that 
the  regular  training  begin  October  1  and  continue  until  May  ol,  following. 

"  "2.  That  the  "Handbook  for  Attendants  on  the  Insane"  be  accepted  as 
the  textbook  for  the  first  year's  training  referred  to. 

"  '3.  That  all  attendants  who  enter  the  service  be  immediately  groupet* 
into  small  classes  and  instructed  by  the  chief  nurse  and  ner  assistants  in 
the  general  duties  of  attendants,  using  as  an  outline  chapter  V  of  the 
"Handbook"  already  referred  to.  Furthermore,  that  when  their  entrance 
into  service  has  occurred  while  the  regular  training  is  in  progress,  the  newly 
arrived  attendants  be  required  to  attend  the  regular  instruction  in  the  train- 
ing school  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  special  preliminary 
training  above  referred  to. 

"  "4.  That  the  regular  first  year's  training  consist  of  32  lectures,  recita- 
tions and  demonstrations,  covering  the  substance  of  the  first  four  chapters 
of  the  "Handbook  for  Attendants  on  the  Insane." 

"  '5.  That  the  hospital  furnish  to  each  attendant  the  specified  textbook 
free  of  cost,  requiring,  however,  a  deposit  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  the 
textbook,  said  deposit  to  be  returned  when  the  book  is  presented  in  good 
condition. 

"  '6.  That  all  lectures  and  demonstrations  be  made  as  parcticable  as  pos- 
sible and  that  each  student  be  required  to  show  evidence  of  efficiency  when- 
ever such  demonstration  is  possible. 

"'7.  That  the  chief  nurse  of  the  hospital  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
training  school  and  be  required  to  i)reinire  a  de'^ailed  outline  of  the  course 
of  training,  using  the  handbook  above  referred  to,  as  a  textbook. 

"  "8.  That  a  satisfactory  efficiencv  in  both  theoretical  and  practicable 
work  should  entitle  the  attendant  to  a  certificate  of  one  year's  training, 
lut  not  to  any  diploma.' 

(Sign-d)     ,1.   I..  Gkkknk, 
W.   E.  T.wi.oit. 
V.   H.   Podstata. 
Hkiiah  M.  Smitu. 
Nei.i.ik  C.  Knaim'. 

WlI.MA     H.     .TAt  OHS. 

"It  was  also  agreed  at  the  meetinp  of  Soptombor  2.'i  that  a  uniform  plan 
of  oruani/ation  Is  essential  to  a  uniform  curriculnm  and  the  following  poin'"s 
of  such  uniform  organization  were  approved: 

"1.  A  superintendent  of  nurses  in  charge  of  all  the  nursjnu  and  attend- 
ance service,  who  shall  herself  be  a  graduate  nurse;  with  preliminary 
experience  in  nursing  mental  cases,  if  i)racticable. 

"2.  The  employment  of  a  group  of  graduate  nurses  from  general  hos- 
pitals in  charge  of  the  attendants  and  nurses-in-training. 

"3.  Nurses-in-training  and  .ntttMnlants  to  be  under  direct  charge  of  the 
grraduate  nurses. 
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"4.  Cooperation  with  general  hospitals  whereby  nurses-in-training, 
obtained  at  no  greater  cost  than  attendants,  shall  be  given  courses  in  nursing 
mental  diseases. 

"5.  Organization,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  general  hospitals  inside  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane. 

"6.     Clear  differentiation  between  the  nurse  and  the  attendant. 

"While  a  promising  attendant  may  be  encouraged  to  take  years  of  training 
and  to  become  ultimately  a  registered  nurse,  should  she  desire,  trained 
attendants  as  caretakers  and  orderlies  are  a  primary  essential  of  the  nursing 
of  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  They  should  be  taught  elementary  nursing 
care,  and,  in  addition,  should  be  trained  in  employing  and  amusing  patients. 
They  should  be  taught  to  work  and  play  with  the  patients,  not  to  direct  the 
patients  as  supervisors. 

"The  ideal  method  of  securing  nursing  for  large  hospitals  for  the  insane 
is  doubtless  through  an  included  general  hospital  of  a  size  and  character 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  each  institution  community.  While  such 
hospitals  can  unquestionably  be  organized,  it  will  require  time  and  effort. 
Such  hospitals  must  be  of  the  highest  character  and  able  to  obtain  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  if  they  are  to  invite  into 
the  hospital  service  nurses  of  the  same  calibre  as  those  obtained  by  the 
first  rate  general  hospital  training  school.  A  feature  of  such  hospitals  must 
be  cooperation  with  general  hospitals  to  secure  for  nurses  training  in  courses 
not  possible  in  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Such  affiliation  is  already  in 
operation  between  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the  Presby- 
terian Training  School.  Six  nurses  have  been  sent  to  Elgin  from  the 
Presbyterian  hospital  in  the  last  few  months.  One  left  the  service;  one 
has  become  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Elgin;  one  has  become  superin- 
tendent of  nurses  at  Kankakee  and  the  others  are  in  training.  These  nurses 
were  near  the  end  of  their  training  and  took  mental  diseases  as  an  optional 
course. 

"Since  the  meeting  of  September  25,  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Training  Schools  has  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  affilia- 
tion, to  correspond  with  training  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  to  com- 
municate to  this  committee  such  proposals  as  it  may  be  able  to  make;  the 
purpose  of  such  affiliation  being  to  secure  undergraduate  nurses  who  will 
elect  a  course  in  nursing  mental  diseases  as  a  part  of  training.  There  is 
evident  .among  nurses'  organizations  a  new  interest  in  nursing  for  the  insane. 
Such  interest  this  committee  is  endeavoring  to  foster  in  Illinois. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  general  hospital 
of  courses  in  nursing  mental  diseases  will  not  only  be  of  direct  help  in 
improving  the  service  of  the  State  hospitals,  it  will  ije  of  even  greater  value 
to  the  public  in  helping  to  destroy  the  old  fear  of  the  insane,  and  it  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  reception  of  insane  patients  in  special  wards  of  gen- 
eral hospitals  rather  than  in  jails  and  police  stations,  as  is  the  present 
method  in  our  State. 

"As  to  graduate  nurses:  It  has  been  suggested  by  Miss  McMillan  of  this 
committee  that  graduate  nurses  may  be  secured  for  a  special  course,  acting 
as  head  nurse  at  the  same  time,  if  the  institution  can  offer  such  instruction 
as  is  evidently  of  value.  The  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  graduate  nurses 
for  charge  nurses  is  that  the  institutions  do  not  offer  as  high  pay  as  can  be 
obtained  outside.  Could  graduate  nurses  be  offered  a  valuable  course  in 
addition  to  moderate  pay,  it  would  be  an  inducement.  Training  in  the 
executive  work  of  an  institution,  as  well  as  in  niirsing,  fits  the  graduate 
nurse  for  responsible  executive  positions  and  offers  an  added  inducement. 

"The  question  of  shorter  hours  for  attendants  and  nurses  must  be  con- 
sidered. We  believe  that  the  movement  which  has  replaced  twelve  and 
fourteen  hours  as  a  day's  labor  by   eight  and  ten  hours  in   the   industrial 
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world  cannot  lie  ignoicil  in  its  bearing  upon  the  exacting  labors  of  the 
nurse  and  attendant.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  eight-hour 
day  should  be  considered  and  that  a  higher  degree  of  attention  and  efficiency 
can  be  secured  by  its  adoption.  For  such  institutions  as  have  large  numbers 
of  acute  cases,  this  would  doubtless  entail  additional  cost.  In  this  connection 
the  committee  \vould  urge  that  the  test  of  the  medical  and  nursing  service' 
must  be  efficiency  and  that  the  only  sound  economy  is  seFured  through  effi- 
ciency, even  if  the  money  cost  be  increased.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  Illinois 
institutions  and  one  in  Michigan  and  two  of  the  best  general  hospitals  in 
America  are  now  successfully  using  an  eight-hour  schedule  justifies  the  com- 
mittee in  desiring  further  time  to  gather  information  as  to  shorter  hours 
with  estimated  cost  for  the  different  institutions. 

"Finally  the  committee  asks  that  its  report  of  i)rogress  be  approved  and 
requests  that  it  be  continued  and  directed  to  arrange: 

"1.  Such  further  courses  of  training  as  are  necessary  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  various  classes  of  nurses  mentioned  above. 

"2.     To  secure  affiliation  with  general  hospitals. 

"3.  To  study  the  possibilities  of  a  shorter  day  service  for  attendants  and 
nurses." 

Discussion  of  the  Nursing  Report. 

Dk.  BiLLiNcs — You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  committee.  First  I  think 
a  motion  should  be  made  for  its  adoption,  so  it  may  be  discussed. 

Mrs.  Bol'rland — I  move  the  adoption. 

Dr.  Hirscii — I  second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Billings — Moved  and  seconded  the  report  be  adopted  as  reported  by 
the  sub-committee.  I  would  like  to  hear  especially  from  the  superintend- 
ents who  are  interested  in  this  question  of  nursing  and  attendance.  There 
are  two  or  three  members  of  the  committee  present  who  have  not  com- 
municated with  Miss  Lathrop,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  who  con- 
sequently  have  not  signed   the   report. 

Miss  L.\throp — I  would  like  to  say  that  it  might  seem  to  the  committee 
rather  unfair  to  adopt  this  report  which  they  might  not  approve  of  but  it 
seemed  absolutely  impossible  to  get  any  meeting  personally  and  it  certainly 
is  not  my  desire  to  force  anyone  into  a  position  lie  might  not  care  to 
occupy. 

Dr.  Atiiox — I  was  one  that  failed  to  notify  Miss  Lathrop.  I  understood 
from  her  letter  that  all  names  would  be  signed  to  the  report  unless  there 
was  some  objection.  There  was  one  item  in  the  report  that  did  not  meet 
my  ai)proval  at  the  present  time — that  is  the  eight  hour.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  i)ossible  for  us  to  adopt  the  eight  hour  system  until  we  get 
another  ui)i)ropriation.  I  figured  on  that  a  year  ago  and  I  think  it  would 
add  $ir),iMi(i  a  year  to  our  expenses  to  run  the  institution  and  with  our 
present  api)ropriation  thai  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do.  Of  course  if 
it  is  thought  that  is  the  best  system,  the  matter  can  be  determined  later. 
I  am   perfectly  willing  to  sign  the  report. 

Dr.  Hillings — Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  main  points  in  the  report. 
First  of  all  the  adoption  of  the  sub-committee's  report  on  curriculum,  that 
is  i)art  of  the  committee's  rejiort  appointed  at  the  Chicago  meeting — the 
proposed  curriculum  for  nurses  and  attendants.  The  remainder  of  the 
body  of  the  report  is  in  fact,  in  reference  to  the  eight  hour  system  which 
this  committee  does  not  ask  you  to  adopt,  but  simply  asks  the  adoi)tion  of 
the  sentiment  and  asks  for  further  time  for  consideration.  The  other  im- 
portant matter  is  about  affiliation  with  general  hospitals  as  is  done  by  the 
Elgin    institution.     These  are  main    facts. 

Dr.  Bilt.in(;s — Are  you  in  favor  of  the  sub-committee's  report,  the  schedule 
for  training  attendants  as  was  brought  forth  by  that  sub-committee?  Are 
you  willing  also  to  adopt  the  sentiment  as  expressed  in  the  body  of  the 
report  that  nurses  and  attendants  should  be  brought  to  high  effiiiencv.  not 
altogether  considering  the  cost,  if  it  requires  the  eight  hour,  ten  hour  or 
what?     Are  you  willing  also  to  endorse  the  proposition   for  affiliation   with 
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general  hospital  training  schools  to  give  students  some  training  in  mental 
diseases  until  the  end  of  their  general  training  and  before  they  receive  a 
diploma?  Are  you  willing  to  take  graduate  nurses  who  perhaps  would 
come  to  you  for  a  lesser  salary  but  with  the  understanding  that  they  receive 
compensation  in  further  training?  As  you  rise  please  express  yourselves 
as  to  these  points. 

Dr.  Athon — I  am  satisfied  with  all  of  the  report  except  the  eight-hour  sys- 
tem. 

Dr.  Billings — You  are  not  satisfied  even  with  the  sentiment  looking  to  the 
future? 

De.  Athox— I  doubt  the  advisability  of  having  a  lot  of  people  around  the 
institution  who  are  not  employed  unless  there  could  be  a  different  arrange- 
ment from  what  we  have  at  present.  All  our  nurses  room  right  on  the 
ward.  If  they  were  only  on  duty  half  the  time  they  would  be  in  their 
rooms  on  the  ward  the  other  half  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard  work  to 
keep  the  other  attendants  out  of  their  rooms. 

Dr.  Billings — Your  objection  is  apparently  upon  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration on  local  conditions. 

Dr.  Athox — If  we  had  the  building  that  we  tried  to  get,  and  that  you 
recommended  last  year,  one  outside  of  the  main  building  for  a  home  for 
nurses,  I  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  eight-hour  proposition,  if  we  had 
the  money  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Taylor — I  approve  the  report.  I  was  a  member  of  the  general  com- 
mittee and  also  of  the  sub-committee  and  I  am  in  favor  of  that  report.  In 
regard  to  the  shorter  hours  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  consider.  We  are 
making  changes  at  our  institution  all  the  time.  Dr.  Podstata  and  I  talked 
the  matter  over  and  I  am  working  into  a  scheme  that  he  is  trying  out.  We 
have  it  in  our  infirmary  now  reducing  the  hours  to  ten  hours  and  next  week 
we  are  going  to  try  it  out  on  a  ward  and  later  on  two  and  see  if  we  cannot 
work  out  without  changing  our  entire  force. 

Dr.  Billixgs — If  you  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  report  further  are  you 
ready  for  the  question? 

Dr.  Axdersox — I  would  like  to  say  before  you  close  the  discussion  that 
conditions  in  my  institution  for  the  criminal  insane  are  such  that  it  would 
make  it  very  difficult  to  adopt  the  report  in  toto,  while  I  am  in  favor  of  it  in 
the  main  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  institutions  that  can  carry  it 
out,  but  we  have  no  trained  nurses,  we  have  no  female  attendant  and  there 
is  no  one  there  capable  of  training  the  attendants  except  myself  and  assist 
physician,  and  as  to  the  eight  hours  that  would  necessitate  considerable  in- 
crease of  attendants.  I  only  mention  these  as  local  conditions.  If  the  con- 
ditions were  different,  I  would  fa-\or  the  report. 

Dr.  Biluxgs — You  heard  the  report  concerning  the  proposed  schedule  of 
training  attendants? 

Dr.  Axdersox — I  am  in  favor  of  that.  The  plan  proposes  that  the  head 
nurse  shall  have  charge.  We  have  no  head  nurse.  The  superintendent  and 
assistant  physician  are  the  only  persons  who  are  capable  of  training  attend- 
ants in  our  institution  and  there  are  some  difficulties  which  would  have  to 
be  solved. 

Dr.  Billixgs — We  understand  in  your  institution  that  conditions  differ 
but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  need  to  oppose  this  plan  for  the 
other  institutions,  or  that  it  might  not  be  woi'ked  out  at  your  instiution. 
Perhaps  the  board  can  help  you  do  it. 

Dr.  Axdersox — I  shall  ask  for  advice  on  the  matter  and  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.  My  attendants  are  anxious  to  have  training  along  these  lines,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  would  increase  their  efficiency,  but  I  only  state  these  items  as 
difficulties  under  which  I  would  labor. 

Dr.  Billixgs — Any  further  discussion — are  you  ready  for  the  question — 
those  in  favor  say  aye.     The  ayes  have  it.     The  report  is  adopted. 

Miss  L.\throp — Before  we  adjourn,  could  we  not  say  something  in  regard 
to  Dr.  Carriers  second  year  training? 
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Dr.  Carriu. — We  are  connected  with  the  hospital  in  Jacksonville,  but  I 
notice  the  committee  did  not  say  anythinp  about  the  next  year's  course. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do?     We  are  waiting  for  instruction. 

Dk.  Birxi.NGS — Are  you  ready  for  the  second  year's  course? 

Dk.  C.vkkikl — We  have  had  two  classe.s  graduate  from  first  year's  course. 
There  ought  to  be  some  book  adopted  for  the  second  year's  course.  Most  of 
the  institutions  have  a  book. 

Dr.  Gree.ne — Our  people  who  began  training  are  now  taking  a  second 
year's  course  and  we  would  not  want  to  change  it.  We  have  elaborated  ou 
this  and  I  understand  this  committee  is  to  sit  again  and  make  a  second  and 
subsequent  three  year's  course  for  those  who  are  especially  proficient. 

Miss  Lathroi' — I  feel  that  those  institutions  who  desire  to  go  on  and 
establish  a  general  training  with  general  hospitals  should  mark  out  such 
course  as  would  be  appropriate  in  such  hospitals. 

Dr.  Grkenk — I  understand  that  taking  one  year's  work  is  to  make  attend- 
ants and  after  that  one  is  to  elaborate. 

Mis.s  Lathkop — Exactly. 

Dr.  Carkif:i. — Then  for  the  second  year's  course  each  institution  should  go 
ahead  and  do  as  it  pleases.     I  think  we  have  a  class  waiting  now. 

Dr.  Atiio.x — Our  people  are  taking  the  third  year  course  now. 

Dr.  TAvrxiR — We  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  nor  what  it  will  amount  to 
until  the  board  has  been  appointed  under  the  new  nurse  law  and  some  ar- 
rangement made  by  which  the  nurses  would  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  and  be  permitted  to  enter  a  general  hospital  to  become  trained  nurses. 
When  that  board  is  appointed  then  we  will  have  to  make  some  arrangement 
so  we  can  say  to  our  people  that  you  will  receive  a  certain  amount  of  credit 
in  a  genera!  hospital. 

Dr.  Bn.i.iN(;s — What  you  would  like  to  have  done  is  to  form  a  curriculum 
for  the  third  year? 

Dr.  CARRitL — I  thought  you  were  going  to  have  second  year  same  as  first 
year. 

Miss  Latiiroi- — What  has  your  first  year  class  had? 

Dr.  Carriki. — About  the  same  as  an  attendant  with  some  additional  in  the 
way  of  physical  anatomy  and  frequently  along  the  line  with  the  book  adopted 
for  the  attendants — the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Wise's  book. 

Dr.  ATiiox — We  have  it. 

Dr.  Carriki. — What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you  wanted  to  lay  out 
a  course  or  whether  we  should  do  as  we  want  to. 

Miss  Lathrop — The  point  Dr.  Greene  makes  is  that  hp  cannot  break  off 
and  start  a  new  system. 

Dr.  Carriki- — Well,  he  has  no  contract. 

Dr.  Grkk.nk — We  have  some  who  came  to  Ivankakc-  ia>i  .N>ai  with  the  ex- 
j)ress  understanding  that  they  would  be  given  training  as  wo  could  give  it 
and  they  did  the  work  faithfully  ami  if  I  would  change  they  would  stop 
and  we  are  going  ahead  witli  the  years  work  elaborating  over  the  previous 
year. 

i:)R.  Hii.MNGs — That  was  my  idea.  I  think,  fi'-st  of  all,  the  principles 
should  be  adopted.  I  understood  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  and  I  think  it  was 
the  concensus  of  opinion,  that  the  sup*'rintendeiit  should  indicate  those  who 
were  to  continue  as  attendants  and  also  select  those  who  are  to  go  on  for 
further  training  or  higher  difficult   work. 

Dr.  Atiion — Wo  are  going  ahead  and  giviu;;  two  yo:\rs  atlditional  instruc- 
tion and   graduating  trained   nurses. 

Dr.    Hii.i.iMis— Are  you   going   to  take  all   and   make    trained   nurses? 

Dr.  Atho.v — No;   select  the  l)est  material. 

Dr.  UiKi.iNcis — What  are  you  going  to  do  with   those  you  leave  behind? 

Dr.  Athon — Get  rid  of  a  good  many  of  them. 

Dr.  BiM.iNr;s— Are  they  not  trained  well  enough  to  continue  as  attendants? 

Dr.  Atiion — Some  are. 

Dr.  nii.i.iMis — Whilo  it  may  m.Tko  ,i  difference  as  to  uniformity,  that  dif- 
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ference  will  not  be  as  great  in  the  future  inasmuch  as  the  Illinois  institu- 
tions will  all  be  district  hospitals,. but  you  should  have  some  plan  that  will 
be  uniform. 

Dr.  Greene — It  ought  to  be  clearly  explained  to  the  pupils  that  the  desire 
of  the  individual,  as  to  whether  the  second  year's  training  was  to  be  under- 
taken, would  be  considered  and  determined  by  the  "superintendent  after  the 
first  year's  training. 

Dr.  Biti^iNGS — It  is  a  loss  of  time  to  the  institution  and  the  so-called  nurses 
to  try  to  carry  them  any  further  than  the  first  year  unless  they  prove  they 
are  fit  to  go  on,  and  then  it  should  be  a  higher  type  of  training. 

Dr.  Anderson — I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  unduly  prominent  but  the 
committee  has  not  properly  shown  me  a  method  by  whicli  we  can  adopt  this 
in  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  some  advice 
at  least  on  some  method  by  which  this  can  be  adopted.  I  believe  I  have 
stated  to  you  the  local  training  our  people  have  down  there  and  the  difiicul- 
ties  we  labor  under  and  it  seems  to  me  that  without  some  extra  appropria- 
tion we  are  almost  powerless  to  do  this.  I  believe  the  spirit  of  the  report 
is  good  and  I  heartily  endorse  it  and  would  be  glad  to  elevate  my  attend- 
ants equal  with  any  other  institution  in  the  State.  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
the  institution  that  my  attendants  be  as  well  equipped  as  any  other. 

Miss  Latiirop — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Anderson  why  he  and  his  assist- 
ant physician  could  not  undertake  to  train  them.  I  think  you  will  remem- 
ber I  added  a  P.  S.  that  I  send  this  only  for  your  information  and  that  I 
realize  your  institution  is  on  a  different  basis  from  the  othei-s.  There  cer- 
tainly was  no  desire  to  ignore  the  special  needs  of  your  special  institution. 

Dr.  Anderson — I  did  not  receive  this  until  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Miss  Latiirop — You  should  have  received  it  much  earlier. 

Mrs.  Bourland — How  many  attendants  have  you? 

Dr.  Anderson — Sixteen. 

Dr.  Billings — Of  course.  Dr.  Anderson,  your  institution  differs  from  the 
•others,  because  all  of  your  inmates  are  criminals  and  heretofore  your  insti- 
tution has  had  no  female  attendants.  There  is  no  reason,  though,  why  you 
should  not  have  a  superintendent  of  attendants  who  is  a  trained  male  nurse, 
then  go  ahead.  It  leaves  you  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  the  other  in- 
stitutions, perhaps  better,  because  you  are  dealing  with  only  one  class.  It 
is  up  to  you  and  your  trustees  to  get  a  trained  male  nurse.  The  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  perhaps,  could  furnish  you  one. 

Miss  Latiirop — I  want  to  say,  if  Miss  MacMillian  is  correct,  there  are 
graduate  nurses  who  could  be  induced  to  take  training  in  our  State  institu- 
tions, if  they  could  have  some  special  training.  It  seems  to  me  proper  to 
work  out  a  course  for  such  graduate  nurses  and  to  offer  it  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Graduate  Nurses  of  Illinois  and  in  every  way  make  it  public  the 
length  and  the  breadth  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Greene — Well,,  any  time  between  now  and  the  first  of  next  October 
would  be  satisfactory  for  the  second  year. 

Dr.  Bn.LiNGs — Except  in  those  institutions  where  you  have  been  training 
and  you  find  there  is  a  little  group  of  nurses  to  go  on.  Dr.  Carriel,  for 
instance,  could  consult  the  head  nurse  and  get  out  a  curriculum  for  the 
second  year. 

Dr.  Carkiel — It  is  not  the  matter  of  our  ability  to  get  one  out,  it  is 
whether  the  State  Board  of  Charities  or  this  committee  intends  to  get  it  out. 
This  committee  was  appointed  to  get  up  a  curriculum  second  year  as  well 
as  first  year.     We  will  follow  out  the  same  course  we  had  last  year. 

Miss  Lathrop — We  are  trying  to  differentiate  between  the  trained  attend- 
ant and  the  trained  nurse. 

Dr.  Billings — It  is  understood  that  this  committee  should  go  on  and  con- 
sider these  three  subjects  and  such  other  courses  of  training  as  are  neces- 
sary. 

Miss  Lathrop — I  would  like  to  move  that  Dr.  Carriel  and  Miss  MacMillian 
be  added  to  this  sub-committee. 

Mrs.  Bourland — I  second  the  motion. 
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Dk.  BiixiXG.s — Moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Carriel  and  Miss  MacMillian 
be  added  to  this  sub-committee.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Tlie  ayes 
have  it.  The  motion  is  carried.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  sub- 
committee will  soon  busy  themselves  with  the  curriculum.  I  think  that 
completes  the  business  to  be  brought  before  the  conference,  unless  some 
member  of  the  conference  desires  to  bring  something  up.  Is  there  anything 
which  the  superintendents  or  trustees  desires  to  bring  before  us?  Then  the 
conference  is  ended. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


AMENDED  FOEM  OF  UNIFOEM  COREICULUM  FOE  TEAIX- 
INO  SCHOOLS  FOE  NUESES  AND  ATTENDANTS  IN  IN- 
STITUTIONS IN  THE  ILLINOIS  INSANE  GEOUP. 


Springfield,  III.,  December  22,  1908. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Uniform  Curriculum  presents  herewith  the  following 
suggestions.  They  cover  the  subject  of  uniform  curriculum  for  the  training 
of  attendants  and  nurses  in  the  hospitals  for  insane.  The  report  also  con- 
tains suggestions  tending  toward  improvement  in  attending  and  nursing 
service  in  general: 

1.     The  system  of  Nursing  Supervision  and  Practical  Training. 

(a)  Chief  Nurse  or  Superintendent  of  Nurses  to  be  in  charge  of  the  en- 
tire attending  and  nursing  force. 

(b)  An  assistant  to  the  chief  nurse  for  day  service. 

(c)  An  assistant  to  the  chief  nurse  for  night  service. 

(d)  Trained  graduate  nurses  or  head  nurses  to  be  in  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral hospital  wards  for  acute  patients,  receiving  wards  and  divisions  of  sub- 
acute and  chronic  patients  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients  to 
each  nurse. 

This  system  has  already  been  urged  as  necessary  for  eflacient  supervision 
of  attending  and  nursing  service.  In  the  judgment  of  your  committee  such 
a  system  is  also  essential  to  the  proper  training  of  the  undergraduates. 
Neither  a  nurse  in  the  hospital  ward  nor  an  attendant  in  charge  of  chronic 
patients  can  be  properly  fitted  for  the  performance  of  his  or  her  duties  by 
lectures  or  recitations  alone.  Occasional  demonstrations  do  little  good. 
Constant  personal  training  is  essential. 

2.     The  Course  of  Training. 

The  suggestions  which  are  to  follow  are  based  upon  the  following  funda- 
mental considerations: 

That  the  educational  standard  of  attendants  entering  service  averages 
low.  In  1906  there  were  among  the  applicants  8  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
high  school  or  equivalent  education.  This  percentage  has  increased  to  25 
per  cent  in  1907. '  The  figures  for  1908  are  not  to  be  had  as  yet. 

That  while  this  very  perceptible  betterment  of  educational  qualifications 
is  taking  place  there  still  remains  a  considerable  quota  of  applicants  who 
are  not  qualified  for  high  scientific  nursing  service. 

That  many  positions  in  the  attending  service  do  not  require  full  or  even 
approximately  complete  knowledge  of  scientific  nursing  and  may  well  be 
filled  by  persons  of  common  school  education. 

That,  therefore,  it  would  be  unwise  to  plan  extensive,  difficult  courses  of 
study  for  all  attendants,  or  even  any  large  number  of  them. 


That  provision  should  be  made,  however,  tu  tin  uiiiane  and  assist  in  higher 
training  those  candidates  who  possess  jjoth  by  education  and  personal  quali- 
fications special  fitness  for  higher  nursing  service. 

That  reciprocity  should  be  established  between  hospitals  for  insane  and 
general  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  definite  requirements  of  general  nursing 
service,  whereby  exchange  of  undergraduates  is  made  not  only 'possible  but 
of  mutual  advantage.  Further,  that  it  be  made  possible  for  undergraduates 
of  training  schools  in  hospitals  for  insane,  after  two  years'  training,  to 
enter  a  general  hospital  training  school,  and  after  a  year  of  training  therein 
qualify  for  graduation  as  trained  nurse.    Your  committe-?  therefore  suggests: 

(a)  Immediate  practical  training  of  all  attendants  entering  service  in 
duties  the  knowledge  of  which  is  an  immediate  necessity.  This  training 
may  follow  chapter  5  of  "Handbook  for  Attendants  on  the  Insane." 

(b)  Each  year  to  be  organized  a  first  year's  or  attendants'  class.  All 
attendants  who  have  not  had  such  training  to  be  required  to  attend.  Train- 
ing to  be  practical  and  not  unduly  severe.  At  the  end  of  such  first  year's 
training  a  certificate  to  be  issued  to  successful  pupils  as  ascertained  by 
examination  and  other  tests,  this  certificate  specifying  the  exact  scope  of 
training  received. 

(c)  From  among  the  graduates  of  the  first  year's  class  careful  choice 
should  be  made  of  candidates  for  the  second  year's  training.  This  is  to  be 
of  sufficient  grade  and  scope  to  qualify  a  successful  pupil  for  entrance  to 
the  final  year  of  training  in  the  average  general  training  school.  The  exam- 
ination at  the  close  of  the  second  year's  training  to  be  held  by  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  promotional  examination.  A  certificate  testi- 
fying to  exact  scope  of  training  covered  in  the  two  years  should  be  issued 
to  each  successful  pupil. 

(d)  A  pupil  receiving  the  second  year's  certificate  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  year's  leave  of  absence  for  the  special  purpose  of  completing  the  training 
at  a  general  hospital.  On  complettion  of  the  course  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  the  general  hospital  and  the  hospital  for  the  insane  training  schools 
the  graduate  should  then  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  trained  nurse  or 
head  nurse.  Respectfully  sul)mitted. 

(Signed)     V.  H.  Podst.ma, 

Jri-i.v  C.  L.vTiiKOP. 
\\  ii.r.i.vM    B.    Movi.TON. 
Approved  and  adopted   by  the  State  Board   of  Charities  and   Superintend- 
ents at  the  Si)ringfield  Conference,  December  22,  190S. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MEMORIAL  FOR  AX  EPILEPTIC  COLONY. 


The  following  memorial  was  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
1908  in  Indianapolis^  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Epilepsy  and  the  Cure  and  Treatment  of  Epileptics: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  1908. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois: 

Gentlemen — The  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy  and  the 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Epileptics,  in  eighth  annual  convention  assembled, 
respectfully  petitions  your  honorable  body  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
establish  an  epileptic  colony  in  Illinois,  under  the  provisions  of  a  statute 
enacted  by  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly  of  your  State.  We  feel  justified 
in  making  this  petition  because  the  manifest  humanity  of  the  colony  system 
is  reinforced  by  experience,  in  many  American  states  and  abroad,  which 
experience  has  proved  that  the  colony  plan  is  the  most  practical  and  the 
most  economical  method  of  meeting  the-  great  human  problem  of  the  proper 
treatment  and  care  of  the  epileptic.  A  most  significant  verification  of  this 
statement  is  found  in  the  decision  by  the  New  York  state  legislature  to 
create  a  second  epileptic  colony,  on  the  basis  of  the  success  of  its  present 
epileptic  colony  at  Sonyea  and  of  the  agitation  in  the  state  of  Ohio  to 
create  a  second  epileptic  colony  on  the  basis  of  the  success  of  the  first 
■epileptic  colony  at  Gallipolis. 

Manifestations  of  Epilepsy. 

Epilepsy  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  as  old  as  written  history.  Its  victims 
have  suffered  for  ages.  In  dark  and  ignorant  periods  of  the  world  even 
death  has  been  meted  out  to  epileptics,  because  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  their  ailment.  This  disorder  is  so  common  that  most  of  you, 
gentlemen,  have  seen  its  victims  fall  rigidly  and  violently,  gradually  pass 
into  severe  muscular  spasms,  sleep  a  little  and  then  arise  and  walk  away. 
This  is  a  common  type  among  the  many  types.  Those  who  study  epilepsy 
more  closely  note  the  changes  before  and  after  seizures — changes  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  natures  of  the  victim,  irritabi..ty,  violence,  murderous 
violence,  untidiness,  and  gradual  mental  deterioration  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses. 

The  epileptic  is  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  others.  Often  he  commits 
most  horrible  and  brutal  crimes,  apparently  without  motive,  without  respon- 
sibility, and  without  even  knowledge  of  the  revolting  acts.  The  seeming 
most  iiarmless  epileptic  may  in  an  instant  become  dangerous.  To  himself 
also  the  epileptic  is  a  constant  menace.  The  seizure  usually  occurs  without 
sufficiently  definite  warning  to  permit  preparation  for  the  attack.  The 
patient  falls  like  a  stone,  without  the  least  possibility  of  saving  himself,  :for 
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he  is  unconscious.  Severe  wounds,  burns  and  all  manner  of  injuries  are  the 
result  in  and  out  of  public  institutions.  The  confirmed  epileptic  is  apt  to 
bear  many  scars  as  the  marks  of  his  disease. 

Epilepsy  also  incapacitates  its  victim  for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. 
He  cannot  be  employed  in  positions  of  resj)onsibility.  Everywhere  be  is 
barred  from  employment.  The  shock  of  seeing  him  fall  and  go  into  con- 
vulsions is  too  great  for  the  sensibilities  of  other  employes  and  customers. 
He  is  barred  also  from  social  intercourse  with  his  equals.  He  dare  not 
go  to  public  meetings.  Each  case,  not  matter  how  slight  its  manifestations 
usually  are.  is  apt  to  tear  off  its  disguise  at  any  moment  with  resulting 
unpleasantness  and  danger. 


Epilepsy  Ne.vuly  .\s  Widespbe.\d  as  Insanity. 

The  disease  is  far  more  general  than  is  supposed.  Careful  census  made 
in  vairous  places  show  that  epilepsy  is  at  least  nearly  as  widespread  as 
insanity.  Perhaps  it  is  more  common.  The  average  figures  run  from  on^ 
epileptic  to  five  hundred  of  population  to  one  to  three  hundred.  Take  the 
census  of  the  city  or  county  you  live  in  and  see  what  a  tremendous  amount 
of  suffering  this  means  in  your  locality. 

And  the  horror  of  it  is  that  epilepsy  is  in  a  large  measure  a  preventable 
disease.  Heredity  plays  the  most  important  role  in  its  causation,  as  it 
does  in  insanity,  yet  our  laws  practically  license  marriage  to  any  one  of 
sufficient  age.  Until  this  is  changed  no  great  lessening  of  the  number  of 
epileptics  can  be  expected.  There  is  a  great  epileptic  population  now  living 
which  must  be  treated  and  cared  for.  Their  condition  today  is  far  better 
than  a  few  years  ago.  Their  needs  have  been  studied  and  are  gradually 
being  supplied  by  commonwealths  and  religious  organizations. 


Public  Care  of  the  Epileptic. 

The  first  special  public  institution  for  epileptics  was  established  so  recently 
as  1867  at  Bielefeld  in  western  Germany.  This  was  called  the  Bethel  Col- 
ony. In  1888  a  colony  w-as  founded  in  England  by  private  philanthropy.  In 
1892  Ohio  opened  its  institution  at  Gallipolis.  From  these  beginnings  the 
movement  has  grown  splendidly.  In  Germany  there  are  50  institutions 
having  special  provision  for  epilei)tics.  Switzerland  has  two.  Holland  two, 
Belgium  also  makes  provision  for  epileptics.  England  now  has  several  in- 
stitutions, of  which  four  or  five  are  of  some  size.  Australia  has  an  insti- 
tution. In  this  brief  summary  reference  is  made  to  sane  epileptics.  Every- 
where, as  in  Illinois,  insane  epileptics  are  provided  for  as  insane  persons, 
and  only  too  often  the  real  injustice  of  sane  epileptics  confined  with  in- 
sane persons  is  met. 

Following  the  lead  of  Ohio,  which  in  its  institution  cares  for  both  sane 
and  insane  ejiileptics.  Now  York  was  the  second  American  state  to  found  an 
epileptic  colony.  This  was  at  Sonyea  in  3  894.  This  institution  is  for  sane 
epileptics.  "  Following  New  York.  .Massachusetts,  New  .Jersey,  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri, Texas,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  have  lieen  added  to  the  list.  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  have  made  provision  for  epileptic  colonies.  Mich- 
igan and  .Minnesota  have  institutions  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptics.  In 
the  province  of  Onl{\rio  there  Is  an  institution  for  epileptics. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  the  following  state  colonies,  with 
the  poinilatinus  as  stated: 
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State.  Population. 

Ohio    1,377 

New  York   1,237 

Massacliusetts 700 

Pennsylvania    600 

New  Jersey   266 

Kansas    400 

Texas     286 

Missouri 150 

Indiana    87 

Total     5,103 

The  reasons  which  are  given  in  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  epileptic  is  best  off  removed  from  ordinary  society.  It  is  a  strange  yet 
fortunate  thing  that  epileptics  are  remarkably  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of 
each  other,  and  the  devotion  with  which  one  epileptic  will  watch  another 
through  a  seizure,  safeguarding  him  as  far  as  possible,  is  often  beautiful  to 
see.  This  is  another  of  the  many  reasons  which  make  it  desirable  that 
epileptics    live    together. 

Medical  science  has  as  yet  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
probably  because  each  case  is  a  problem  in  itself.  Cures  are  not  numer- 
ous. Segregating  epileptics  in  special  institutions  has  contributed  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  has  advanced  especially  our  knowledge 
of  the  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  the  condition.  "Where  a  few  years 
ago  the  epileptic  was  stupefied  with  sedatives  and  made  to  live  a  living 
death,  now,  under  colony  regimen,  sedatives  are  used  as  little  as  possible, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  find  the  best  treatment  for  each  case.  Strangely 
enough,  the  same  agents  which  are  so  beneficial  in  combating  tuberculosis 
are  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  these  cases.  Work  in  the  fresh  air  and  good, 
wholesome  and  carefully  chosen  food  are  better  than  medicine.  Colonies 
with  their  large  farms  provide  this  to  advantage  and  are  thoroughly  proven 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treating  and  caring  for  this  disease. 

Segregating  in  special  institutions  has  another  great  advantage.  It  pre- 
vents the  propogation  of  the  disease  by  the  marriage  and  intermarriage  of 
epileptics.  The  great  advantages  of  this  are  lessened  in  some  states  by  the 
fact  that  the  colonists  are  voluntary  inmates  of  the  colony  and  can  not 
be  held  against  their  will  except  in  cases  where  their  condition  is  imme- 
diately dangerous  to  themselves  or  to  others. 

EcoxoMic  Side  of  the  Question. 

The  economic  side  of  the  question  is  also  of  importance.  The  epileptic 
is  not  generally  capable  of  self-support  and  is  often  a  charge  on  his  fam- 
ily. In  an  institution,  where  there  are  many  like  him,  special  provision 
can  be  made  to  utilize  his  work  to  the  fullest  extent.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  the  case  with  every  public  charge.  Each  should  return  to  the 
state  for  his  treatment  and  care  as  great  an  equivalent  In  work  as  is  pos- 
sible. Because  of  this  work  the  public  cost  of  maintaining  the  epileptic  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  insane.  The  average  earnings  of  the 
epileptics  in  the  Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  is  $35.00  per  annum. 

The  general  statements  made  in  this  memorial  are  based  on  a  mass  of 
facts  and  figures  too  voluminous  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  in  so 
brief  a  paper.  Let  us  reiterate  that  the  public  care  of  epileptics  in  colonies 
is  shown  by  experience  to  be  in  every  way  best  for  their  interests  and  for 
the   interests   of  the  general   public. 

Therefore,  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy  and  the 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Epileptics  presents  this  memorial  to  the  duly 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  respect- 
fully   petitions    the    Forty-sixth    General    Assembly    to    complete    the    good 
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work  planned  by  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly  by  appropriating  suffi- 
cient funds  to  build,  equip  and  maintain,  until  the  next  Legislature,  a  State 
colony  for  epileptics. 

We  hereby  direct  Dr.  J.  F.  Munson,  secretary  of  this  organization,  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
not  later  than  the  loth  of  January.  1909,  with  letters  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers, respectfully  reque.sting  that  the  memorial  be  read,  printed  in  the 
respective   journals   and    referred   to   the   proper   committees. 


[Note. — The   foregoing  memonlal   was   offered  by   Dr.   Everett   Flood   of   Massa- 
chusetts and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  association.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


FUETHEE  PEOGEESS  SUGGESTED  IX  THE  NUESIXG  SYS- 
TEM OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  IXSAXE  HOSPITALS. 


The  following  communication  was  furnished  by  the  president  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Graduate  Xurses  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Uniform  Corriculum  Committee : 

ILLINOIS   STATE   ASSOCIATION    OF   GRADUATE    NURSES. 

Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chairman  Committee  on  Uniform  Curriculum,  The 
Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Puhlic  Charities  of  Illinois: 
My  Dear  Miss  Lathrop — In  reply  to  your  request  of  August  5th,  [1908], 
that  the  Graduate  Nurses  Association  of  Illinois  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Uniform  Curriculum  a  formulated  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Association,  graduate  nurses  should  be  asked 
to  take  service  in  the  public  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Illinois,  we  take 
pleasure  In  presenting  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  outline: 

In  submitting  these  statements  the  Association  desires  at  the  outset  to  ex- 
press its  hearty  sjTnpathy  and  to  pledge  its  cooperation  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  its  various  committees  in  their  continual  effort  and  splen- 
did achievements  for  the  wards  of  the  State,  which,  among  other  praise- 
worthy features,  includes  the  introduction  of  graduate  nurses  into  all 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane:  That  we  no  less  appreciate  the  stupendous 
difficulties  that  prevent  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  desir- 
able and  imperative;  and  that  it  is  therefore  with  no  desire  to  set  up  the 
ideal  and  impossible  that  we  present  this  outline,  but  because  we  believe 
that  in  formulating  what  represents  to  us  the  minimum  standard  of  living- 
accommodations,  emoluments,  privileges  and  professional  recognition  that 
women  of  the  desired  ability  and  technical  training  will  naturally  expect, 
we  shall  be  aiding  those  in  authority. 

Based  on  conditions  v.'hich  the  gr.iduate  nurse  finds  in  the  best  general 
hospitals  of  the  country,  which  institutions  must  be  regarded  as  competi- 
tors for  the  services  of  the  strong  women  of  the  profession,  the  following 
suggestions  are  made: 

I.  That  in  each  institution  for  the  insane  there  should  be  appointed  as 
early  as  possible  a  superintendent  of  nurses,  who  is  herself  a  graduate 
nurse,  and  responsible  only  to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution;  shall 
have  charge  and  supervision  of  all  nurses  and  attendants.  The  official 
position  of  this  officer  shall  be  of  a  rank  equal  to  that  given  to  the  first 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the   institution. 

II.  That  in  order  to  allow  possibility  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  nurses,  she  should  be  provided  with  at  least  two  graduate 
nurse  assistants,  these  to  be  delegated  to  such  duty  as  the  superintendent 
of  nurses  may  deem   advisable. 
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III.  That  a  graduate  luirse  should  be  placed  as  head  nurse  in: 

(a)  Each  general  hospital  ward. 

(b)  Each  special   hospital   ward   for  acute  excitable   patients. 

(c)  In  charge  of  an  average  division  of  100-150  of  the  sub-acute  and 
chronic    insane. 

IV.  That  the  proportion  of  attendants  should  be: 

(a)  One  attendant  to  every  three  patients  of  the  excitable  acute  mental 
cases. 

(b)  One  attendant  to  every  five  patients  of  the  acute  mental  type. 

(c)  With  the  average  sub-acute  and  chronic  patients  one  attendant  to 
every  twelve  patients. 

(d)  The  proportion  for  the  total  average  of  insane  patients,  one  attend- 
ant to  every  nine  of  ten  patients. 

V.  That  owing  to  the  fact  that  nursing  of  the  insane  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  forms  of  nursing  which  calls  for  the  highest  type  of  nurse,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  salary  offered  for  the  various  positions  should  be 
such,  as  to  allow  capable  women  to  make  application.  The  minimum  sal- 
ary for  the  superintendent  of  nurses  being  $125.00  per  month,  for  assistants 
$75.00  and  for  head  nurses  $G0.00. 

VI.  That  the  eight-hour  system  should  be  enforced,  nurses  and  attend- 
ants being  on  duty  only  eight  hours  out  of  each   twenty-four. 

VII.  That  a  separate  home  for  the  nursing  staff  should  l)e  provided  with 
single  bed-rooms,  suitable  dining-rooms  and  other  adequate  accommodations. 

VIII.  That  a  course  of  instruction  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
nurses  should  be  given  similar  to  that  planned  by  the  committee  on  uniform 
curriculum. 

Trusting  that  the  above  respectfully  submitted  recommendations  may  be 
of  service  to  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Curriculum,  1  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Caroline  D.   Seidensticker. 

President. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PHYSICAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PERSPECTIVES,  ELEVATIONS  AND  FLOOR  PLANS  OF  NEW 
STATE  CHARITY  BUILDINGS. 


The  following  are  perspectives,  front  elevations  and  floor  plans  of 
new  buildings  just  erected  [July,  1908],  under  construction,  or  about 
to  be  erected  at  Illinois  State  public  charitable  institutions.  The  pic- 
tures serve  to  illustrate  Mr.  Zimmerman's  report  in  the  pages  immedi- 
ately following  the  drawings.  While  all  styles  of  service  have  been  given 
careful  attention,  particular  pains  have  been  taken  with  hospitals  for 
the  insane.     These  structures  are  modern  in  every  sense. 

Prison  and  custodial  features  have  given  ivay  to  wholesome,  curative 
features. 

These  hospitals  present,  in  concrete  form,  in  so  far  as  the  money  used 
could  do  so,  the  best  thought  and  experience,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Frank 
Billings,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  W.  Carbys  Zim- 
merman, the  State  Architect. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  illustrative  plans  of  the  new  hospital 
building  at  Watertown,  the  hospital  for  consumptives  at  Jacksonville 
insane,  the  typical  cottage  for  girls  at  Geneva,  the  hospital  for  the  St. 
Charles  boys,  the  hospital  cottage  and  the  shop  building  at  Elgin  insane, 
the  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  at  the  Jacksonville  blind,  and  the 
Commercial  Club  gymnasium  at  St.  Charles  were  not  completed  in  time 
for  use  in  this  report. 

As  each  building  is  designed,  not  on  a  set  model,  but  according  to  its 
environment,  each  has  its  individuality,  though  generally  similar  when 
for  like  seiwice.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  hospital  buihling  at  ^Yatertown 
insane  is  peculiarly  of  its  own  pattern.  It  is  credited  with  having  the 
best  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  department  for  the  hydrotherapeutic 
(water)  treatment  of  the  insane  of  any  of  the  like  40  odd  American  in- 
stitutions caring  for  the  insane  with  this  proved,  efficient  form  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  cost  of  physical  improvements  indicated  in  Mr.  Zimmerman's 
report  is  $1,267,116.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  usual  repair  and 
improvement,  painting,  etc.,  appropriations. 

In  those  etchings  where  the  lettering  is  fine  a  reading  glass  should 
bring  it  clearlv  into  view. 
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FIEST   FLOOR   PLAX,   NEW    HOSPITAL   FOR   THE    INSANE 

AT  KANKAKEE. 


"n05DlTAL5UlLDlMG 
ILLLAiTCEN  no:)PlTAU 'V..  l/i5Ar<E. 

WCAESY5   ZinritRn<kM-lTATEARC"T. 


INote  that  the   building  faces  the  north  and  is  so   constructed  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine  is  always  in-service.] 
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NEW    GYMXASIUM    FOIJ    FEEBLP]    MINDED    CHILDREN    AT 
LINCOLN,  ALSO  FLOOK  PLAN  THEKEOF. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


BUILDING    AND    OTHER    PHYSICAL    IMPROVEMENTS    AT 
STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITFTIONS. 


Chicago,  July  20,  1908. 
To  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  Springfield, 

Illinois: 

Public  building  work  accomplished  by  tlie  State  ot  Illinois  during  the 
two  years  ended  June  30,  1908,  marks  an  epoch  making  period.  So 
many  new  high  class  buildings  have  been  erected,  so  many  improve- 
ments, alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  older  buildings, 
especially  within  the  last  year,  that  the  fact  must  be  noticeable  even  to 
the  casual  observer. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  which  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  wards  of  the  commonwealth  took  so  general  an  in- 
terest in  the  physical  improvements  of  State  institutions  as  has  been  the 
case  of  late. 

The  State  Architect  has  had  tlie  help  and  the  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  kind  encouragement  from  all  concerned,  the  Governor,  the 
Board  of  Charities,  the  superintendents,  their  assistants  and  others. 
This  support  has  made  possible  the  great  amount  of  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  and  has  brought  about  results  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  State  can  justly  feel  proud. 

In  this  I'oniKK'tion  a  further  circumstance  is  to  be  noted.  The  cost  of 
buiMing  during  tlie  last  year  was  at  a  very  low  elib.  In  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing State  like  ours  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  house  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  its  wards,  without  burdening  the  taxpayer  in  a  manner 
certain  to  cause  his  objection.  'I'he  State's  appropriations  for  building 
and  imi)rovement  have,  therefore,  to  be  necessarily  limited.  This  was 
the  cas(!  last  year.  The  low  cost  of  ])uilding  made  it  possible  to  ])lan 
buihiings  tlie  size  and  finish  of  which  would  have  made  it  impossible  to 
erect  in  or<linary  times  for  anything  like  the  amount  of  the  approjirin- 
tion  made  for  them.  The  unusually  active  and  full  competition  among 
contractors,  the  low  cost  of  materials,  tlie  better  services  of  the  work- 
man, have  made  it  possible  not  only  to  house  the  inmates,  but  give  them 
advantages  in  the  way  of  the  l)est  arrangement,  perfect  ventilation,  ample 
"elbow-room.*'  sufTicient  light,  special  toilet  facilities,  etc.,  ete.,  little  to 
be  hop"d  for  from  the  amount  of  money  available. 
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Thus  it  was  found  possible  to  build  all  hospital  buildings,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  construction,  of  a  liigli-class  fireproof  construction,  with 
brick  walls,  steel  beams,  reinforced  concrete  floors  and  roofs ;  to  heat  and 
ventilate  them  in  the  most  approved  manner,  warm  washed  air  being 
forced  into  all  rooms  by  separate  ducts  by  powerful  fans,  and  the  foul 
air  exhausted  in  scientihcally  proportioned  flues,  and  to  install  plumbing 
of  the  latest  most  sanitary  type  and  sanitary  tile  and  marble  floors,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  high  grade  finish  and  fixtures  throughout. 

In  recounting  the  various  improvements  and  work  accomplished  since 
June  30,  19UG,  at  the  charitable  and  corrective  State  institutions  a  gen- 
eral survey  will  be  attempted. 

Illinois  K^orthern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin. 

The  farm  cottage,  now  completed,  was  designed  for  convenient  as- 
sembly and  housing  of  male  patients  employed  on  the  farm.  It  con- 
tains 50  beds  on  the  second  floor  in  a  general  ward,  lighted  on  all  sides, 
with  a  glass  surface  and  sunlight  exposure  insuring  abundant  air  and 
natural  ventilation  at  all  times.  There  is  a  large  day  room  and  dining 
room  on  the  first  floor  and  smaller  chambers  for  attendants  or  special 
patients  on  both  floors.  The  basement  is  so  arranged  that  this  class  of 
patients  can  enter  direct  into  a  dressing  room  with  ample  shower  and 
toilet  facilities,  step  from  there  into  an  adjoining  clothes  room  and  clean 
and  dress  properly  before  ascending  to  the  living  rooms  above. 

The  women's  cottage,  now  practically  completed,  was  designed  for 
the  housing  of  the  better  class  of  female  patients  and  is  very  similar  in 
general  an-angemenf  to  the  f ami  cottage.  It  was  aimed  to  give  both  of 
these  cottages  more  of  a  homelike  aspect  than  the  average  institutional 
building. 

Radical  alterations  and  improvements  to  the  boiler  plant,  heating  and 
ventilating  system  have  increased  their  efficiency  and  value.  The  old 
blower  system  and  air  tunnels  abandoned  some  time  ago  have  been  im- 
proved and  again  put  in  operation,  and  the  vacuum  system  has  been  in- 
stalled supplying  an  abundance  of  air  and  positive  steam  circulation  for 
the  entire  main  building. 

The  annex  has  been  connected  to  the  central  boiler  plant  dispensing 
♦with  the  operation  of  a  local  boiler  plant. 

The  ivater  system  has  been  extended  and  perfected,  the  old  system  of 
water  mains  uncovered,  platted  and  repaired,  and  the  fire  protection  is 
now  effective.  An  electric  alarm  has  been  installed.  The  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  removal  of  unnecessary  inflammable  ducts  in  old 
attics  have  been  earned  out  and  fire  walls  built. 

The  plumbing  in  the  annex  has  been  practically  all  renewed. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  completed  for  a  one  story  industrial 
building  for  patients,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  a  modern  "cottage" 
for  acute  insane,  in  which  provision  will  be  made  for  a  hydrotherapoutic 
equipment  and  other  hospital  service. 
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Illinois  Kasti;i!\  Hospital  for  tmi-:  Insank — Kankakke. 

TIk'  Jin>.<t  availiil)k'  sitf  iiuule  it  (If-siraljlc  to  plan  this  buihling  on 
soint'wliat  unusual  lines,  wiiich  «:t.'nt.'ral  plan  has  the  >rreat  advantage  of 
assurin^r  o\ee])tionally  <f(»o(l  sunli<:ht  and  air  t'.\|)(>sures  lor  the  different 
rooms  and  wards.  The  exterior  of  the  huildin^r  was  desij^ned  to  eonfurni 
in  general  character  to  tliat  of  other  buildings  at  the  institution,  being 
faced  with  native  and  Bedford  stone,  and  covered  with  a  slate  roof.  'J'he 
general  construction  is  strictly  lireproof.  'JMie  iinish  throughout  is  of 
the  highest  order.  As  little  woodwork  as  j)ossible  is  used,  and  where 
needed,  is  made  as  smooth  and  sim])le  as  ])ossible,  witiiout  sliarj)  corners 
or  projections  of  any  kind.  Tlie  walls  are  smoothly  linished  with  a  hard 
surface,  easily  washalilo.  Xo  exposed  nuVudws  are  used.  The  heating 
throughout  is  by  a  l)lower  system,  a  full  supply  of  warm  air  being  auto- 
matically controlled  and  regulated.  To  guard  against  the  break  down 
of  this  imi)ortant  system,  tlie  blowers  and  air  cleaners  are  ])rovided  for 
in  duplicate. 

The  toilet  arrangements  arc  ample  and  conveniently  placed,  special 
pains  being  taken  looking  toward  the  ])roper  artilicial  and  natural  ventil- 
ation of  these  rooms.  The  toilet  and  Ijathroom  fixtures  are  of  the  latest, 
most  sanitaiT  hospital  type,  with  special  arrangements  f(n-  continuous 
baths.  All  of  these  rooms  have  marble  and  tile  floors  with  a  high  wain- 
scoting of  the  same  material. 

At  both  ends  of  the  main  wings  solariums.  or  sun  rooms,  are  arranged 
for,  to  give  bed-ridden  patients  a  certain  outdoor  life  on  j>leasant  days. 

The  operating  department  of  this  hospital  is  in  a  separate  wing,  so 
jdaced  that  it  can  be  conveniently  reached  from  the  other  buildings  of  the 
institution.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  this  important  part  of  the 
building  as  comjilete  and  up-to-date  as  the  hospital  jiroper.  The  walls 
.ind  looms  are  covered  with  glass  tiling,  proper  overhead  light  is  ar- 
ranged for.  and  all  the  most  modern  (ixturcv  and  ntfings  to  maki-  up  a 
com|>l('fe  operating  dt'partment  are  provided. 

J'lans  have  been  made  for  two  pump  houses  and  a  gateway.  The 
foruK-r  ai'e  under  eonstnu-f ion. 

h.LiMMs    \\i:-^ri;i;N    IIositivl    loi;    iiii:    Insank — \\'Ari:i!TowN. 

The  wnrk  on  the  new  liospitnl  luiiMing  has  progressed  so  that  the  in- 
terior finishing  is  well  under  w.iy.  The  building  is  strictlv  fireproof 
and  in  construction,  arrangement  and  littiiigs  embodies  all  the  latest 
developmeid    in  hospital   construction. 

A  new  industrial  iuiilding  has  been  erected. 

The  hyilrotlierapeutie  department  of  this  building  is  particularly 
nf)tewortliy.  It  is  planned  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  anything  at- 
tempted before  this,  and  promises  to  be  the  most  complete  and  modern 
institution  in  this  country. 

Illinois  (ii:Ni;i!M.   lln>iMr\L  im;    iiik  Insane — Sorrii    !>  vl'Tonvillk. 

The  wnrk  nn  the  sepMrali'  h()s]tital  buildings  for  men  and  for  women 
wa>  dehyed  during  winter  season,  but  has  since  progressed  rapidly  and 
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the  roof  construction  is  now  underway.  The  huiklings  are  i^ractically 
duplicates.  The  male  hospital  has  space  oii  the  ground  floor  for  hydros- 
therapeutic  apparatus. 

Plans  are  ready  and  bids  being  taken  for  additional  l)oiler  capacity 
and  for  underground  heating  connection  to  the  new  buildings. 

Illixois   Cextral   Hospital   for   the   Ixsaxe — Jacksoxville. 

Plans  are  completed  for  remodeling  the  rear  wing  of  the  Annex  l)uild- 
ing  and  adding  a  further  new  wing  to  the  main  Iniilding,  for  tlie  water 
treatment. 

Extensive  improvements  in  the  heating  plant  and  addition  to  the 
laundry  have  been  completed. 

Plans  for  an  interesting  but  inexpensive  hospital  for  the  tubercu- 
losis sick  at  this  institution  are  completed.  The  building  is  so  arranged 
that  an  outdoor  life  for  the  patient  is  possible  day  and  night  without 
special  attendants  being  necessary.  By  placing  the  buildings  in  a  garden 
or  park-like  enclosure,  the  ^^atient  can,  on  all  pleasant  days,  be  in  the 
open  air  and  sun,  without  harm  befalling  him.  Flowers,  shrubs,  walks, 
benches,  fountains  and  pergolas  will  tend  to  make  him  forget  that  he  is 
under  restraint.  The  building  is  one  story  high,  the  floor  only  a  few 
steps  above  the  walks,  and  is  so  arranged  with  screened  porches  and 
numerous  windows  and  folding  doors  that,  with  these  open,  the  patient 
can  at  all  times  be  practically  living  or  sleeping  out  of  doors. 

Illixois  Southerx  Hospital  for  the  Ixsaxe — Axxa. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  hospital  Iniildino-.  Xew  boilers  have  been  in- 
stalled. 

Illixois  Charitable  Eye  axd  Ear  Ixfir:mary — Chicago. 

The  service  and  ward  wing  and  the  operating  wing,  including  entire 
new  boiler  plant,  have  been  completed  and  are  in  full  use. 

In  the  old  building  there  have  been  completed  during  the  year  tile 
floors  in  corridors,  new  wiring  in  conduit,  new  electric  fixtures,  a  new 
toilet  and  shower  room,  improvements  and  general  repairs,  all  of  which 
have  been  inspected  and  approved. 

State  Traixixg  School  for  G-irls — Gexeva. 

The  four  new  cottages  designed  for  twenty-five  girls  each  are  prac- 
tically completed  and  one  cottage  is  occupied. 

The  new  steam  and  hot  water  mains  for  these  cottages  are  made  large 
and  continued  to  form  auxiliary  supply  for  the  west  buildings. 

The  old  power  house  has  been  remodelled  into  store  house  and  rooms 
jirepared  for  farm  hands. 
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A  tank  and  tower,  with  concrete  reservoir,  lire  pump,  pii)e  lines,  etc., 
for  iire  protection  have  been  completed. 

An  adilitional  boiler  and  <toker  have  been  installed. 

Two  wells  with  pumps  have  been  completed. 

The  electrician  is  working  on  the  electric  door  openers  which  are  de- 
signed to  release  girls  in  case  of  fire. 

The  chapel  has  been  completed  and  accepted. 

St.  (iiAiti.Ks  School  ior  Boys — St.  Chakles. 

The  industrial  building  has  been  gradually  equipjjed. 

The  new  water  tube  boiler,  one  engine  and  dynamo,  one  deep  well  and 
pump  have  recently  been  installed  and  are  in  satisfactory  operation. 

The  new  gymnasium  building,  containing  a  swimming  pool,  is  com- 
pleted and  accepted.  This  building  was  presented  to  the  school  by  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
gAinnasium  and  drill  halls  in  the  countr\-. 

One  new  cottage  and  the  rebuilding  of  one  burned  cottage  ha?  been 
completed  and  the  work  accepted. 

The  contracts  for  the  new  hospital  building  have  Ixvn  let  and  the  work 
on  foundations  is  under  way. 

The  school  building  has  been  equipped  with  four  ladder  fire  escapes. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf — Jacksonville. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  and  bids  taken  for  two  new  fire-proof  stair- 
Mays  and  contracts  are  about  to  be  let. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind — Jacksonville. 

Four  high-grade  tubular  boilers  have  been  installed,  Uie  boiler  house 
remodelled  and  new  roof  put  on. 
Plans  are  made  for  new  tunnels. 
Plans  for  the  new  hospital  are  nearing  completion. 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeulk  ;Mini)ed  Cuildkkn'— Lincoln. 

The  underground  steam  distribution  system  was  entirely  renewed, 
tunnel  system  extended  and  some  necessary  repairs  made  in  the  boiler 
plant. 

The  gynuiasium  l)\iilding  is  nearing  completion. 

Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  IIo.me — Quincy. 

The  hvo  Ituiidings  designed  J'or  did  soldiers  and  their  wives  arc  near- 
ing comi)letion.  Although  they  are  semi-iire-pn)of  construction,  the  tile 
j)artitions  and  l)rick  lire  walls  with  ample  exits,  make  these  buildings 
very  secure. 

The  hospital  (addition)  for  women  is  completed.  The  construction 
and  finish  is  made  to  harmonize  with  the  adjoining  building. 
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Illinois  Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home — Normal. 

Plans  recently  completed  for  a  system  of  fire  protection  and  plans 
have  been  made  for  a  new  laundry  building.  Specifications  were  written 
for  the  rewiring  of  the  old  buildings  and  plans  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted for  new  boilers. 

The  burned  laundry  building  is  now  being  rebuilt  one  story  high  for 
temporary  laundry  purposes. 

Appropriations  for  Physical  Improvements. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  for  the 
above  work  and  some  of  the  other  improvements  at  the  State  charitable 
institutions  have  been  published. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 

W.  Carbys  Zimmerman, 

State  Architect. 


PART  IV. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  IN  MAY, 

1908,  REGARDING  PUBLIC  CHARITY 

ADMINISTRATION. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ADMINISTRATION  REPOET  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.* 


Spkingfield,  Illinois,  May  1,  1908. 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Beneen,  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, Springfield: 

Sir — As  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
adjourned  session  on  May  5  to  hear  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  to  make  a  certain  investigation,  which  has  in- 
volved the  State  charitable  institutions,  your  Board  of  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  desires  to  request  your  Excellency  to  transmit 
this  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  during  its  May  session,  with  a 
special  message  urging  that  body  to  provide  your  board  with  the  means 
necessary  for  advancing  the  service  placed  upon  us  by  law  and  by  your 
Excellency's  expressed  wish  that  we  recommend  policies  to  make  the 
public  charity  service  of  Illinois  the  equal  of  any  like  service  anywhere. 

What  Has  Been  Done. 

As  a  reasonable  basis  for  this  request  your  board  submits  the  following 
brief  statement  of  some  of  the  things  it  has  accomplished  or  helped  to 
accomplish  with  the  encouragement  and  help  of  your  Excellency  and  the 
cooperation  of  superintendents,  trustees,  the  General  Assembly  and  pub- 
lic spirited  men  and  women  not  in  the  service : 

1.  Establishment  of  compulsory  training  schools  for  nurses  and 
attendants  to  teach  persons  how  to  take  kind  and  intelligent  care 
of  the  insane  and  feeble  minded. 

2.  Water  treatment  for  certain  kinds  of  acute  insanity  installed 
with  beneficial  results  at  Kankakee  and  Elgin.  Other  hospitals  to 
establish  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus  mostly  in  new  hospital  build- 
ings. 

3.  Industrial  re-education  increased,  and  plans  adopted  for  much 
more  general  employment  of  chronic  insane  in  the  near  future. 

4.  Amusement  and  recreation  for  the  insane  increased. 

5.  Women  in  charge  of  nursing  forces  and  in  many  wards  where 
men  are  kept.     Women  are  natural  nurses. 

6.  Uniform  exhaustive  medical  records  established  as  against 
former  loose,  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  separate  systems. 


*  Governor  Deneen's  comment  upon  this  report  and  his  recommendations  to  the 
Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  may  be  found  in  the  mesage  he  sent  to  that  Legisla- 
ture under  date  of  May   23,   1908. 
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7.  Dental  and  other  internes  employed. 

8.  Erection  l>ef;rn  of  nioilern  hospital  ouildinRs  not  only  for  the 
acute  insane,  but  for  the  physically  sick   insane. 

9.  Arrangement  for  erection  ot  new  asylum  for  inirune  criminals 
to  replace  the  unsafe,  insanitary  and  ill-located  institution  at 
Menard. 

10.  Directed  the  inspection  of  Joliet  prison  which  resulted  in  an 
appropriation  of  $5ti0,0o(i  toward  a  new  $3,000,000  penitentiary  to 
replace  the  old  insanitary  prison. 

11.  Old  insanitary  wooden  beds  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  re- 
placed by  clean  iron  beds. 

12.  New  cottages  for  soldiers  and  their  wives  at  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Home  and  a  hospital  for  the  wives. 

13.  More  efflcient  manual  education  of  the  feeble  minded  children 
at  the  Lincoln  asylum.  Mo.lern  nursing  service  installed  there. 
Gymnasium  provided.  Physical  rehabilitation  advanced  so  far  as 
funds  permit. 

14.  Increasing  the  capacity,  •  facilities  and  safety  from  fire  of 
the  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Geneva. 

15.  Increasing  the  capacity  and  facilities  at  the  Illinois 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  Chicago. 

16.  Progressive  im|)rovements  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Jacksonville. 

17.  Increase  of  facilities  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jack- 
sonville, including  an  appropriation  for  an  isolation  hospital. 

IS.     Provision  for  circulating  libraiy  lor  blind  p^•rsons  in  Illinois. 

19.  Assisted  State  Board  of  Health  in  securing  free  diphtheria 
antitoxin  for  the  State  institutions  and  tho  public. 

20.  Sel-ured  legal  authority  for  extending  the  work  of  visitation 
of  children  placed  in  family  homes  and  of  inspections  of  the  facili- 
ties and  rp.ethods  of  child  saving  societies  and  orpiianages.  This 
department  suffers  severely  from  lack  of  sufficient  money  to  meet 
its  legal  privileges.  Owing  to  la'^k  of  funds  the  two  home  visitors 
have  been  temporarily  dropped  and  their  work  is  at  a  standstill. 

21.  Increasing  the  capacity  and  facilities  and  safety  from  fire  of 
the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  at  St.  Charles.  A  new  hospital 
building  provided.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  has  given 
$50,000  for  a  new  gymnasium,  now  completed. 

22.  Api)ropriatlon  of  a  working  capital  for  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  to  give  to  this  institution  a  fair  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate its  right  to  exist. 

23.  Changing  the  former  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane  into  a 
district  hospital  to  receive  all  kinds  of  insane,  removing  the  legal 
declaration  that  all  i)atients  in  this  institution  arc  considered  in- 
curable.    Such  is  not  the  case. 

21.  Beginning  of  a  thorough  rihabllitation  of  old  buildings  and 
mechanical  efiuipment,  looking  to  the  greater  .safety  of  inmates  from 
fire  and  disease,  to  their  general  well  being,  and  further  lookin.g  to 
the  more  economical  o|)eration  of  institutions  through  installing 
modern,  money-saving  apparatus.  Taking  Kankakee  Insane  Asylum 
as  an  exam|)le,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  there  is  now  provided 
an  ade(|uate  supply  of  pure  water.  Modern  chain  grates  have  sup- 
planted hand  firing  in  the  power  house,  effecting  economics  in  fuel. 
A  modern  system  of  healing  has  been  installed,  and,  so  much  more 
has  been  done  that  all  can  not  be  told  in  a  short  statement.  This 
work  has  been  done  on  the  recommendation  of  experts  of  recognized 
ability,  thus  introducing  the  modern  standar<l  of  business  method. 

25.  New  court  interrogatories  in  insane  cases  promulgated,  look- 
ing to  thorough  information  at  first  hand  regarding  insane  patients, 
so  that  suitable  treatment  can  be  provided  at  the  earliest  moment, 
looking   to   the   best    results. 
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26.  Establishment  at  Kankakee  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Insti- 
tute, under  a  competent  director,  for  the  education  of  physicians 
in  the  State  service  and  for  research  regarding  mental  and  nervous 
diseases.  Best  laboratory  equipment  the  world  affords  purchased. 
Local  branch  laboratories  established  in  institutions  in  the  insane 
group.  The  system  for  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  now  in  use  in 
Illinois  is  the  equal  of  any  system  anywhere,  except  for  clinics, 
which  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  forbade. 

27.  Plans  legalized  for  gradually  removing  all  insane  from  county 
almshouses  to  modern  State  hospitals,  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
whose  forging  was  begun  by  Dorothy  Dix  sixty  odd  years  ago.  In 
justice  to  the  taxpayer,  complete  State  care  of  the  insane  will  be 
conducted  ultimately  upon  a  basis  of  reimbursement  to  the  State 
for  the  cost  of  treatment  and  care  from  those  patients  who  are  able 
to  pay,  or  whose  relatives  are  able  to  pay,  or  whAse  friends  are  will- 
ing to  pay.  All  persons  who  are  not  able  to  reimburse  the  State 
in  any  amount  will  receive  without  charge  the  same  treatment  and 
care  they  would  receive  if  they  paid. 

28.  Scientific  farming  and  gardening,  greatly  increasing  the 
quantity  of  produce  raised,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  buying  it. 
As  a  sample,  Elgin  has  saved  as  much  as  $350  a  month  by  producing 
all  its  milk  instead  of  buying  it,  and  its  butter  bills  for  a  given 
month  were  cut  from  $750  to  about  one-half.  These  model  farms 
serve  to  educate  private  farmers. 

29.  Uniform  medical  and  nursing  service  in  all  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  Reciprocity  with  general  hospitals  inaugurated.  Increase 
in  number  of  employes.  Increase  in  pay  up  to  33%  per  cent  increase. 
Fewer  hours  of  employment.  Differentiation  between  the  nurse 
in  care  of  the  acute  and  the  physically  sick  insane  and  the  attend- 
ant in  charge  of  custodial  cases. 

30.  General  encouragement  for  high  grade  men  and  v.cnien  to 
enter  the  State  service. 

31.  Generous  areas  of  land  added  to  the  holdings  of  several  in- 
stitutions for  farm  purposes. 

32.  liaw  for  opening  the  doors  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
at  Normal,  to  orphans  not  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  giving  pre.ference 
to  children  (about  100)  living  in  the  shocking  surroundings  of  ihe 
poor  houses;  also  extending  facilities  for  manual  education  at 
Normal. 

33.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  requiring  super- 
intendents of  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  feeble  minded  to  report 
on  special  blanks  all  injuries  to  patients,  so  that  the  board  tvill  knoio 
hotv  many  accidents  occur  and  where  the  most  accidents  occur  in 
the  expectation  of  localizing  responsibility  and  eli"/yiinatlng  the 
causes  of  preventable  iyijuries.  A  canvass  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shoivs  that  very  few  boards  like  ours  requir'i  reports  of  all 
accidents,  and  that  ichere  they  are  required  and  reported  conditions 
are  no  better  than  in  Illinois. 

34.  Preliminaries  looking  to  the  recommendation  to  'he  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Forty-sixth  General  As.serably  of  a  modern  system 
of  public  charity  administration  suitabb)  to  Illinois,  which  will  seek 
to  effect  economies  in  the  interests  of  tlie  taxpayer  and  to  provide 
more  efficient  care  for  the  wards  of  tlie  State. 

35.  Made  individually  or  through  agents  the  various  visirs,  in- 
spections, investigations  and  reports  a;  required  by  law. 

36.  Made  a  census  of  consumptives  .n  State  institutions. 

37.  Made  a  census  of  epileptics  in  State  institations. 

o8.  Secured  for  the  charitable  institutions  an  extra  appropriation 
of  $1,438,782  over  the  appropriations  of  two  years  ago,  but  this  was 
nearly  $1,000,000  short  of  what  the  service  required.  These  appro- 
priations are  divided  and  classified  as  follows: 
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New  lUtihUngs  for  Increased  Capacity  for  ihe  Care  of  the  Insane — • 

Appropriation  1907. 


Elgin- 
Farm  ward 

Two  new  cottages . 

Kankakee — 

Dne  new  building 


Jacksonville- 
New  buililing  for  consumptives. 
Ueinodeliiig  and  cnlarpinp 


Anna- 
Hospital  building 

Watertown— 

Two  new  buildings. 


Bartonville— 

Two  hospital  buildings. 


OTHER   BCILDIXGS  IN'ST.^LLIXG   POWER  PL.VNTS,   ETC. 


Elgin- 
Shops  for  patients.. 
Power  house  boilers . 

Kankakee — 

Power  house,  etc 


Jacksonville- 
Enlarging  power  house  and  smoke  stacks. 

Enlarging  and  rebuilding  laundry 

Repairing  greenhouse '. 


Anna- 
Power  plant 

Repairmg  greenhouse. 


Watertown— 

Ventilation  and  power  plant . 


S25,000 
50.000 


S  6,000 
25,000 


SIO.OOO 
40,000 


$24,000 
8,000 
2,000 


S40,000 
1,000 


Grand  total 


$  75,000 
70,000 

31.000 
50,000 

100,000 

100,000 


$426,000 


$50,000 
50,000 


34.000 


41,000 
20.000 


1195,000 
426,000 


$021 .000 
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New  Buildings  Increasing    Capacity   of   State   Charitahle  Institutions 
Other  than  Insane — Appropriations  1907. 


Quincy — 

Two  new  cottages . . . 
Hospital  for  women 

Geneva — 

Four  new  cottages . . 

St.  Charles- 
Two  new  cottages . . . 
Infirmary 


Total  amount  new  buildings  to  increase  capacity. 


OTHER  BUILDINGS,  INSTALLING  POWER  PLANTS,  ETC 


Jacksonville  Blind- 
Power  plant 


Jacksonville  Deaf- 
Dairy  baru . . . 
Greenhouse... 


Lincoln — 

Gymnasium  and  play  room 


Quincy— 

Reconstruction  of  laundry 

Ice  plant  and  refrigerator  room . 
Installing  hospital  laundry 


Eye  and  Ear- 
To  complete  new  addition . 
Tile  flooring  old  building. . 

Geneva— 

Greenhouse 


Grand  total 


Sllo.OOO 
17,500 


$40,000 
15,000 


$6,000 
2,000 


S4,000 
8,000 
3,000 


S7,000 
4,000 


S132,500 
80,000 

55,000 


$267,500 


$15,000 

8,000 
20,000 

15,000 

11,000 
1,500 


$  70,500 
267,500 


$338,000 
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A l'i>ri)j>nuiions  lUOl  for  All  Slate  i'liaritdlilr  I nstitulions  for  Fire  Pro- 
tection. 


Elgin- 

Firi'.-.  .|- 

Ktiiikaki'> 

P'iri'  1-'  .|.' 

Anna- 
Fire  escapes 

Jacksonville  l)eaf— 
Fireproof  stairway . 

Lincoln— 

Fire  escapes 

Fin-  protection 

t^uinf-y— 

Fire  protection 

Normal- 
Fire  protection 

Iron  stairs 

Wilniinpton— 

Fire  protection.. . 

Oeneva— 

Fire  protection 

Door  openers 

St.  Charles- 
Fire  escapes 


Total  appropriation  for  fire  protection. 


<  1.800 

1.400 

1,000 

10,000 

3,700 
5,000 

11,000 

3,000 
700 

1 
1.300 

9,931 
2,500 

400! 


$51,731 


Ap/^mpriiiliniis  for  10(>7  for  Piircluise  of  Land. 


Watertown 

S40.000 

40,000 

1.000 

22.500 

BartonviUe   

Geneva 

Total 

S103.50O 

Summary. 


Total  nppronriatlons,  1907. 
Total  approfiriutlons,  11K)5. 


Total  Increase  over  1905. 


Total  appropriations  for  now  buildings  to  increase  capacity  Insane  hospitals. 

Total  appropriations  for  new  buildings  to  increase  capacity  other  than  insane 

hospitals *. , 

Total  appropriations  for  all  Stale  eharital)li'  Institutions  to  increase  capacity 

Total  appropriations  to  insane  hospitals  for  oilier  ImiMiii^s '. 

Total  aiipropriiilions  to  .State  charit able  inslituliuns  oilier  than  insane  for  other 
liuildings 


S6,5S8,402 
5,149,620 


Total  appropriations  for  oil  Stati-  charitable  institutions  for  buildings  other 
t  lian  to  increase  capacit  y 


Total  amount  of  all  appropriations  for  all  new  buildings  in  all  State  charitable 

institutions 

Appropriations  for  all  buildings  for  State  charitable  institutions,  1905 

Excess  1907  over  ItlO')  for  all  new  buildings 

Total  approprlat  ions  1907  for  piireliase  of  land 

Total  appropriations  1907  for  hn>  protection 


S420,000 
207,500 


1195.000 
70,500 


$1,438,782 


$093,500 


265,500 


$959,000 
3SS..VK) 


$570.. -iOO 


$ia3.500 
51,731 
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Appropriatioxs  Asked  for  the  Boaed. 

We  believe  we  have  the  confidence  of  the  general  public.  We  feel  that 
the  record  Ijriefly  stated  in  the  foregoing  entitles  ns  to  the  full  confidence 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Therefore  we  ask  that,  at  the  May  session, 
the  following  extra  appropriations  be  made  so  that  we  can  proceed  with 
our  work  unhampered  by  the  poverty  which  has  embarrassed  us  from  the 
start : 

To  the  Board  of  State  Cojniiiissioriers  of  Puhlic  Charities  for  the  Year,  July  1, 
IDOS-June  SO.  1909: 

One   (1)  traveling   auditor    $2,000  00 

One  (1)  medical    inspector    2,000  00 

One  (1)   office  man    1,500  00 

One  (1)  filing    clerk    800  00 

One  (1)  stenographei-     % 1,200  00 

Two  (2)  agents  re  pay  patients  insane  hospitals,  as  provided  by 

law 2,730  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  the  two  (2)  agents  re  pay  patients 2,500  00 

One  (1)  inspector  of  institutions,  especially  almshouses  and  jails.  1,500  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  almshouse  and  jail  inspector 1,250  00 

Carpet    for   bare   floor   in    new   board   office,    in   former   Supreme 

Court  clerk's   office    500  00 

Office  furniture   (chiefly  desks  and  chairs) 200  00 

One   (1)   addressograpli   and   necessary  plates .-  350  00 

For   editing,    printing   and   circulating   Bulletin   of   the  Board   of 

Charities     2,250  00 

Postage  for  transmitting  last  biennial  report,  4,000  copies 640  00 

One  (1)  wide  carriage  typewriter  for  tabulating  work 150  00 

One  typewriter  for  corespondence 90  00 

For  books  to  complete  historical  and  statistical  library 500  00 

One    (1)    rapid   roller   copier,    oak   base 35  00 

Three     (3)     home    visitors — department    visitation     of    children 

placed  in  family  homes,  as  provided  by  law ^■I?*'  ^^ 

For  traveling  expenses  of  said  three  visitors 3,750  00 

Total  for  Board   of  Charities   service $26,645  00 

Appropkiatiox  Asked  eor  Epileptic  Coloxy. 

As  the  law  creating  the  epileptic  colony  makes  the  Board  of  Charities 
the  trustees  thereof  and  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  vitalizing  this  colony, 
by  an  appropriation,  we  again  recommend  that  $265,000  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  of  Charities  to  buy  land  and  establish  this  institution. 

Appropriatiox  Asked  for  SAXiTORiu:\r  for  Curable  Coxsu:yrrTivES. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  appropriations  to  the  Board  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  we  again  recommend  the  passage  of 
a  bill  creating  the  Illinois  State  Sanatorium  for  Curable  Consum])tives 
and  an  appropriation  therefor  of  $150,000,  the  said  institution  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  becan>;o  tuberculosis 
is  a  dangerous  communicable  disease. 

Suggested  Xew  Syste:m  of  Charity  Admixistratiox. 

In  endeavoring  to  carry  out  your  Excellency's  desire  to  improve  the 
Illinois  State  public  charity  service,  we  already  have  made  recommenda- 
tions with  the  success  noted  in  t1ie  foregoing,  which  provide  modern 
treatment  of  the  charity  wards  of  the  State  and  for  their  housing  in 
institutions  supplied  wiith  the  best  facilities  science  vouchsafes. 

—13  P  C 
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We  now  herewiiii  .-ubmit  tentative  recommendations  for  a  new  and 
modern  system  of  administration,  which,  we  believe,  are  just  alike  to  the 
wards  of  the  State  and  to  the  taxpayer.  Your  board  respectfully  recom- 
mends that  these  suggestions  be  submitted  for  consideration  at  a  joint 
conference  to  be  attended  by  yourself,  superintendents  and  trustees  of 
State  charitable  institutions,  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Civil  Service 
Board,  and  certain  public  spirited  citizens  not  in  the  State  service,  the 
said  joint  conference  to  be  held  in  Springfield  during  October,  1908. 
The  result  of  the  joint  wisdom  of  this  conference  to  go  as  recommenda- 
tions to  the  46th  General  Assembly,  ne.\t  winter. 

We  feel  that  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  public  charity  admin- 
istration, during  the  boat  of  a  ju'iniary  campaign,  is  fraught  with  great- 
est peril  to  the  public  charity  sorvico  of  the  State.  The  subject  should 
be  studied,  we  believe,  with  great  care. 

However,  as  an  evidence  to  the  public  of  our  activity  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  at  its  May  session,  if  the 
members  wish  to  tr\'  to  settle  the  problem  at  once,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  our  present  recommendation  and  an  alternative  therefor. 

Alterxative  Xo.  1 — Suggestions  vom  a  Bill  for  an  Act  Cri:atinq 
A  30AUD  OF  Administration  of  Public  Charities  for  the  State 
OF  Illinois. 

The  proposed  Board  of  Administration  of  Public  Charities  for  the 
State  of  Illinois  shall  consist  of  seven  (7)  memhers.  three  (3)  of 
whom  shall  be  paid  and  four  (4^  non-salaried,  and  two  (2)  of  the 
seven  (7)  shall  be  women.  The  paid  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  The  unpaid  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  serve  in  four  (4)  year  over-lapping  terms.  Re- 
moval of  any  member  may  be  made  by  the  Governor,  but  only  for 
cau.se  stated  in  writing,  after  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the 
official  to  be  heard  thereon.  The  paid  members  shall  receive  each  a 
salary  of  $7,500  per  annum  and  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,200  each 
per  annum  for  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  the 
public  service.  The  non-salaried  members  shall  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  their  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  the 
public  service. 

The  president  of  the  board  shall  be  one  of  the  paid  members  and 
shall  be  elected  by  the  board  annually.  One  paid  member  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  board,  to  act  for  it  as  fiscal  supervisor,  with 
powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  the 
state  charitable  institutions  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  board 
is  authorized  to  appoint  such  other  officers  and  agents  as,  in  it? 
judgment,   the  service  of  the  board   require. 

The  lioard  shall  be  divided  into  two    (2)    committees,  as  follows: 

1.  T?ic  Covrmittcr  of  Lmwci/,  headed  by  a  paid  member,  fitted  by 
experience  for  the  work  required  of  him.  The  Committee  on  Lunacy 
is  charged  with  the  execfjtion  of  the  laws  of  Illinois  relating  to  the 
cure,  treatment,  care  and  custody  of  persnns  suffering  from  mental 
and  nervous  diseases,  including  the  insane,  the  feeble  minded  and 
e|)ilej)tics.  It  shall  have  executive  and  administrative  supervision 
(not  in  conflict  with  the  powers  and  duties  delegated  to  the  fiscal 
supervisor),    under   the    direction    of   the    Board    of    Administration, 
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over  all  State  institutions  providing  cure,  treatment,  education,  care 
or  custody  for  insane  persons,  persons  of  feeble  mind  and  epileptics; 
and  further  shall  have  the  power  of  inspection  and  investigation  of 
all  county  or  city  or  private  institutions  of  like  character,  and  all 
places  where  mental  and  nervous  cases  are  or  may  be  kept,  and  to 
prescribe  in  detail,  and  enforce  such  prescription,  the  essential 
building  provisions,  medical  and  nursing  facilities,  records,  business 
management  and  such  other  items  as  will  warrant  the  said  com- 
mittee in  issuing,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Administration, 
to  any  organization  or  institution  included  in  this  classification  a 
certificate,  thus  assuring  the  public  that  such  place  is  equipped  with 
the  humane,  scientific  and  economic  facilities  essential  for  proper 
conduct.  The  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration, may  employ  expert  professional,  accounting,  inspecting 
and  clerical  assistants,  and  prescribe  rules  governing  their  services. 
The  non-salaried  members  of  this  committee  shall  visit  the  State 
institutions  under  its  charge  at  least  every  six  (6)  months  and 
make  personal  inspections,  and  have  right  of  entry  at  all  times,  day 
or  night.  [For  general  powers  and  duties,  please  consult  N.  Y. 
Commission  on  Lunacy  Laws.)  The  salaried  member  shall  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  business  of  his  office. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Children  and  Charities  (similar  to  Com- 
mittee on  Lunacy,  except) :  To  have  executive  and  administrative 
supervision,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  over  the  following 
State  institutions:  , 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Chicago.  Illnoiis. 
Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 
St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  at  St.  Charles,  Illinois. 
Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva,  Illinois. 
Illinois  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  at  Wilmington.  Illinois. 
Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Normal,   Illinois. 
Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 
And   further  to   have   the   power   of   inspection   and    investigation 
of  all   county  or  city  or  private   institutions   of  similar   character, 
including  outdoor  poor  relief,  almshouses  and  private  charities,  ex- 
cept church  charities;   and  further  to  have  the  power  of  inspection 
and   investigation   of   all   children's   home-finding   societies,   orphan- 
ages  and.  lying-in   hospitals;    and   to   have   the   power   to   prescribe 
in   detail,   and  to  enforce  such  prescription,   the   essential   building 
provisions,  medical  and  nursing  and  educational  facilities,  business 
management  and  such  other  items  as  will  warrant  the  committee 
in   issuing  to   any  private   or   semi-public   organization    included   in 
this  classification  a  certificate,   thus  assuring  the  public  that  such 
place  is  equipped  with  the  humane,  scientific  and  economical  facili- 
ties essential  for  proper  conduct.     The  head  of  the  committee  shall 
be  a  paid  member  of  the  board  and  qualified  by  experience  in  the 
service.      The    committee    may    employ    sociological,    accounting,    in- 
specting, home  visiting,  educational  and  clerical  assistants. 

The  paid  members  shall  constitute,  with  the  superintendents  of 
the  several  S.tate  institutions,  a  Board  of  Joint  Estimate,  to  pass 
upon  estimate's  for  supplies  and  fix  maximum  prices,  under  elastic 
rules,  to  be  adopted  by  the  said  Board  of  Joint  Estimate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  looking  to  economies  in 
the  joint  purchase  of  staple  supplies.  The  institution  stewards  shall 
prepare  the  necessary  quarterly  estimates  on  all  supplies  on  which 
more  or  less  definite  figures  are  obtainable.  These  estimates  shall  be 
prepared  on  blanks  provided  by  the  fiscal  supervisor,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Joint  Estimate,  at  least  one  month  prior 
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to  the  beginning  of  eacli  quarter,  hiu-h  supplies  as  are  common  to 
all  institutions,  and  in  the  purchase  of  which  economy  can  be 
obtained  by  buying  in  large  quantities,  shall  be  designated  by  the 
fiscal  supervisor  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Joint  Estimate.  These 
sui)plies  shall  be  purchased  by  a  Committee  of  Stewards,  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  .Joint  Estimate,  on  open  competitive  advertised  bids, 
and  distributed  among  the  various  institutions,  in  accordance  with 
the  estimates  furnished.  Other  supplies  shall  be  purchased,  with 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  each  institution,  by  the  stew- 
ard of  that  institution.  All  such  purchases,  if  they  exceed  in  value 
$200.  shall  be  made  on  competitive  advertised  bids,  except  when 
articles  are  needed  which  are  patented,  or  whereon  competition  is 
impossible. 

The  per  "anita  allowance  for  maintenance  and  the  special  allow- 
ances for  repairs  and  improvements  should  be  considered  first  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  .Joint  Estimate,  then  presented  to  each 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  and  finally  discussed  and 
approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Administration.  In  the  consideration 
of  the  per  capita  allowance,  the  special  requirements  of  each  insti- 
tution, the  number  and  character  of  its  inmates,  its  shipping  facili- 
ties, the  climatic  conditions  bearing  on  coal  consumption,  etc.,  shall 
be  considered. 

The  Board  of  Joint  Estimate  shall  prepare,  with  the  aid  of  the 
institutions'  superintendents  and  trustees,  and  the  State  Architect 
and  consulting  engineer,  and  further  with  the  aid  of  two  members- 
elect  of  each  incoming  Legislature — one  elected  to  the  House  and 
one  to  the  Senate,  jind  !)0th  appointed  i)y  the  Governor,  without  con- 
firmation— esti)nates  for  appropriations  for  all  State  eharitahle  in- 
stitutions, said  estimates,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  be  submitted 
as  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  during  January  of 
each  year  the  General  Assembly  sits. 

Provided,  that  the  Board  of  Adiniinistration  shall  sit  with  the 
Board  of  Joint  Estimate,  in  approi)riation  matters,  and  that  the 
appropriation  estimates  shall  require  the  approval,  in  writing,  of 
the  said  Board  of  Administration,  or  a  majority  thereof,  and  of  the 
Governor  before  they  can   t)e  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Board  of  Auxiliary  Visitors  who,  under  the  old  charily  laws, 
are  visitors  of  county  almshouses  and  jails,  are  hereby  constituted 
also  Boards  of  Visitors  for  the  State  Hos])itals  for  the  Insane,  serv- 
ing districts  in  which  their  counties  are  located.  .If  directed  by  the 
county  l)oard,  or  the  board  of  supervisors  of  their  county,  they  may. 
once  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  their  county,  visit  their  district 
State  hosi)ital  for  the  insane  and  inquire  into  the  welfare  and  con- 
ditions surroundin.g  the  inmates  there  from  their  county;  and  in 
case  such  visits  are  made,  the  auxiliary  boards  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  report,  in  writing,  to  the  coimty  jud.ge  of  their  county,  who 
shall  transmit  one  copy  thereof  to  the  Goniniittee  on  Lunacy  of  the 
State  Board  of  Administration. 

There  slrall  be  created  in  each  institution  the  position  of  steuard. 
or  business  wanacjer,  who,  tinder  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  make  purchases  and  in  general  relieve  the  superintendent 
of  the  details  of  i)usiness  management,  so  that  he  can  devote  the 
bulk  of  his  time  to  the  special  service  for  which  his  institution  is 
provided  ))y  the  State. 

Tliere  shall  b(>  jjlaced  in  the  hands  of  each  suiierintendent  the 
aiii>"intnient  and  removal  of  all  employe's  serving  under  him  in  his 
institution,  as  ju'ovided  by  the  Civil   Service  law. 

/vll  emidoyes  of  State  charitable  institutions,  from  the  sujierin- 
tendents  down;  and  all  enii)loy^^s  of  the  jiroposed  Board  of  Admin- 
istration  and  of  its  committees,  and  al'   Qmploy6s  of  the   Board   of 
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of  the  several  boards  and  committees  mentioned  herein,  shall  be 
under  civil  service. 

The  Governor  shall  be  ex  officio  member  of  all  the  foregoing  com- 
mittees and  boards. 

Eeseombles  the  Scotch  axu  New  York  Systems. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  modeled  on  the  Scotch  system,  whicli 
has  fifty  years  of  successful  administration  back  of  it,  adapted  to  the 
present  needs  of  Illinois/  and  also  upon  the  fiscal  supervisor  feature  of 
the  Xew  York  charities  system. 

Xi:\v  York's  Fiscal  Supervisiox. 

lite  fiscal  -suijerrisor  met  It  oil  is  the  method  of  Xew  Y'ork  state  of 
supervising  the  business  and  finances  of  the  seventeen  institutions 
grouped  under  the  general  sujjervision  of  a  board  of  charities  resembling 
ours.  The  fiscal  supervisior  in  Xew  Y'ork  state  is  a  paid  official  ap- 
pointed by  the  CJovernor.  He  has  an  office  in  the  capitol  building  at 
Albany  and  is  provided  with  a  clerical  force.  Estimates  for  supplies  are 
submitted  monthly  by  the  institutions  to  the  fiscal  supervisor,  who  care- 
fully inspects,  and,  if  deemed  best,  revises  them.  The  supervisor  invites 
bids  for  staples  which  are  bought  in  large  quantities  jointly  by  institu- 
tions. Committees  are  appointed  from  the  superintendents  and  boards 
of  managers  to  make  purchases  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  fiscal  super- 
visor. The  institutions  have  local  treasurers,  sometimes  the  superin- 
tendent filling  that  position.  All  institutions  have  boards  of  trustees 
but  with  only  powers  of  visitation,  inspection  and  recommendation.  In 
his  annual  report  for  1907  the  Xew  York  fiscal  supervisor  states  that 
"the  fourth  comj^lete  3'ear's  work  of  this  department  shows  a  decrease  in 
the  average  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  from  $168.97  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1902,  to  $168.67  for  the  fiscal  year  ending- 
September  30,  1906."  The  supervisor  explains  that  "this  decrease  per 
capita  is  not  the  result  of  any  decrease  in  the  quantity,  or  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  supplies  furnished  to  the  inmates  in  the  institutions. 
On  the  contrary  the  quality  of  supplies  has  been  improved  in  very  inany 
instances  and  the  quantity  increased  wherever  the  necessity  therefor  was 
shown.  Tlie  curtailment  of  waste  and  more  economical  methods  of  pur- 
chasing *  *  *  Q^g  responsihle  for  preventing  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  which  in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  price  of  nearty 
all  commodities  used,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  amounted  to  between 
10  and  15  per  cent  had  the  methods  in  use  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
this  department  been  continued  to  the  present  day."  The  supervisor  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  results  shown  in  his  report  have  been  produced  by 
a  system  of  financial  supervision  of  the  state  charitable  institutions  in- 
augurated 12  years  previously  and  he  takes  up  the  development  of  the 
present  system.  He  re-affirms  that  the  gi'eat  savings  are  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  waste,  the  largest  sigle  item  being  fuel  and  in  heating  and 
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power  plants  generally.  Already  some  of  the  Illinois  institutions  have 
etrected  like  economies  by  installing  modern  heating  and  power  plants 
as  recommended  by  the  Governor  and  the  present  Board  of  Charities. 

Alteunative  No.  2 — Suggestions  for  Bills  for  Acts  CitEATiNG  a 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  a  State  Commission  of  CiiiLDiiEN 

AND   CllAlUTIlCS,   AND  A   BOARD  OF   StATE  COMMISSIONERS  OF   PUBLIC 

Charities. 

As  an  alternative,  for  consideration  between  now  and  next  October, 
or  during  May,  if  the  General  Assembly  so  desires,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following: 

1.  To  create  the  salaried  office  of  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy, 
or  a  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  composed  of  three  salaried  mem- 
bers, and  prescribe  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  commissioner,  or 
commission,  to  have  executive  and  administrative  supervision  over 
all  State  institutions  providing  treatment,  education,  care  or  cus- 
tody for  insane  persons,  persons  of  feeble  mind  and  epileptics;  and 
further  to  have  the  power  of  inspection  and  investigation  of  all 
county  or  city  or  private  institutions  of  like  character,  and  to  pre- 
scribe in  detail,  and  enforce  such  prescription,  the  essential  build- 
ing provisions,  medical  and  nursing  facilities,  records,  business  man- 
agement and  such  other  items  as  will  warrant  the  State  Commis- 
sioner, or  Commission,  in  issuing  to  any  organization  or  institution 
included  in  this  classification  a  certificate,  thus  assuring  the  public 
that  such  places  are  equipped  with  the  humane,  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic facilities  essential  for  proper  conduct.  The  Commissioner, 
or  the  president  of  the  Commission  of  three,  should  be  appointed  to 
serve  so  long  as  he  gives  efficient  and  satisfactory  service.  If  a 
one-man  commission  be  created,  that  official  should  possess  executive 
ability  of  a  high  order,  should  be  paid  at  least  $7,5<iu  a  year,  and 
should  be  aided  by  expert  professional,  accounting,  inspecting  and 
clerical  employes.  If  a  commission  be  established,  one  member 
saould  be  an  expert  in  the  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases 
of  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  the  management  of  institutions 
where  such  diseases  are  treated,  one  a  reputable  citizen  and  one  a 
lawyer  of  ten  years'  practice.  The  president  should  receive  at  least 
$7,500  a  year  and  be  the  executive  officer,  and  the  other  members 
should  receive  at  least  |5,000  per  annum  each  and  be  appointed  for 
six-year  over-lapping  terms.  Appointments  of  commissioner,  or 
members  of  the  commission,  to  be  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Appointments  of  sujierintendents  of  the 
institutions  in  this  group  to  be  by  the  commissioner  or  the  commis- 
sion, with  the  approval  of  the  boards  of  managers  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions.    Removals  for  cause  by  the  appointing  power. 

2.  To  create  the  salaried  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Children 
and  Charities,  or  a  State  Commission  of  Children  and  Charities, 
coviposed  of  three  salaried  members,  and  prescribe  the  powers  and 
duties  of  such  commissioner  or  commission,  to  have  executive  and 
administrative  supervision  over  all  State  institutions  now  in  the 
so-called  public  charity  group,  except  those  providing  treatment, 
education,  care  or  custody  for  insane  persons  of  persons  of  feeble 
mind  and  epileptics;  and  further,  to  have  the  power  of  inspection 
and  investigation  of  all  county  or  city  or  private  institutions  of  like 
character,  including  outdoor  poor  relief,  almshouses,  private  chari- 
ties, except  churrh  charities,  and  children's  home-finding  societies 
and  orphanages,  and  to  prescribe  in  detail,  and  enforce  such  pre- 
scription, the  essential  building  provisions,  medical  and  nursing  and 
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educational  facilities,  business  management  and  such  other  items 
as  will  warrant  the  State  Commissioner  of  Commission  in  issuing 
to  any  private  or  semi-public  organization  or  institution  included 
in  this  classification  a  certificate,  thus  assuring  the  public  that  sucti 
places  are  equipped  with  the  humane,  scientific  and  economical  facil- 
ities essential  for  the  proper  conduct.  The  commissioner,  or  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  of  three,  should  be  appointed  to  serve  so  long 
as  he  gives  efficient  and  satisfactory  service.  If  a  one-man  com- 
mission be  created,  that  official  should  possess  executive  ability  of  a 
high  order,  should  be  paid  at  least  $7,500  a  year,  and  should  be 
aided  by  expert  sociological,  accounting,  inspecting,  educational  and 
clerical  employes.  If  a  commission  be  established,  one  member 
should  be  an  expert  in  sociology  and  education,  one  a  reputable  citi- 
zen and  one  a  lawyer  of  ten  years'  practice.  The  president  should 
receive  at  least  $7,500  a  year  and  the  other  members  should  receive 
at  least  $5,000  per  annum  each  and  be  appointed  for  six-year  over- 
lapping terms.  Appointments  of  the  commission  or  members  of  the 
commission  to  be  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Appointments  of  the  superintendents  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions in  this  group  by  the  commissioner,  or  the  commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  several  institutions. 
Removals  for  cause  by  the  appointing  power. 

3.  To  create  a  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
of  five  members,  two  to  be  women,  all  non-salaried,  to  have  the 
unrestricted  power  of  visitation,  inspection  and  investigation  of  all 
institutions  and  organizations  included  in  1  and  2  of  the  fore- 
going, and  with  the  right  of  recommendation  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  such  policies  and  plans  as  will  tend  to  improvement  of  con- 
ditions, surroundings  and  service  to  the  wards  of  the  State  and 
other  human  beings  served  by  the  various  public  and  semi-public 
and  private  organizations  generally  described  herein.  The  board  to 
have  expert  inspecting,  investigating  and  clerical  employes.  The 
hoard  shall  be  the  connecting  link  betxveen  the  people  and  officials 
responsible  for  and  managing  institutions.  It  shall  be  the  zealous 
defender  of  institutions  and  their  officials  against  unjust  attack.  It 
shall  be  the  fearless  adverse  critic  and  exposer  of  administrative 
wrong  doing  or  wrong  doing  by  institution  employes.  Appointments 
to  this  board  for  six-year  overlapping  terms  by  the  Governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Removals  for  cause  by  the 
appointing  power. 

4.  To  constitute  the  two  commissioners,  or  the  presidents  of  the 
two  commissions,  described  in  1  and  2,  and  also  the  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  Board  of  Joint  Estimate,  to  regulate 
prices  for  all  .purchases  of  all  State  charitable  institutions  in  both 
groups,  to  pass  upon  estimates  for  supplies  and  fix  maximum  prices 
under  elastic  rules,  to  be  adopted  by  the  said  Board  of  Joint  Esti- 
mate; also  to  prepare,  with  the  aid  of  superintendents  and  of  two 
members-elect  of  each  incoming  Legislature — one  elected  to  the 
House  and  one  to  the  Senate,  and  both  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
without  confirmation — estimates  for  appropriations  for  all  State 
charitable  institutions,  said  estimates,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  to 
be  submitted  as  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  during 
January  of  each  year  the  General  Assembly  sits. 

Provided,  that  the  budget  so  constructed  shall  receive  the  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Governor  and  a  majority  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly. 

5.  To  create,  in  place  of  existing  administrative  boards  of  trus- 
tees. Boards  of  Managers  for  each  State  charitable  institution,  the 
said  Boards  of  Managers  to  be  local  boards  of  visitation,  inspection 
and  supervision  over  internal  affairs  and  of  recommendation.     Each 
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hoard  shall  he  composed  of  five  memhers,  two  of  them  women,  all 
residing  in  the  institution  district  and  serving  in  overlapping  terms. 
The  memhers  of  such  hoards  shall  serve  without  compensation.  No 
superintendent  of  an  institution  shall  he  appointed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Boards  of  Managers  to  he  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Remov- 
als for  cause  by  appointing  power. 

6.  To  create  in  each  State  institution  the  position  of  .steuard,  or 
business  manager,  who.  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  make  purchases  on  competitive  advertised  bids,  and  in  general 
relieve  the  superintendent  of  the  details  of  business  management, 
so  that  he  can  devote  the  bulk  of  his  time  to  the  special  service  for 
which  his  institution  is  provided  by  the  State. 

7.  To  place  in  the  hands  of  each  superintendent  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  all  employes  serving  under  him  in  his  institution, 
subject  to  the  civil  service  law. 

8.  County  Auxiliary  Boards,  same  as  the  suggestions  for  a  Board 
of  Administration. 

9.  lo  place  all  employes  of  State  charitable  institutions,  from  the 
superintendents  down;  and  all  employes  of  the  proposed  commis- 
sions listed  in  1  and  2  of  the  foregoing,  and  all  employes  of  the  pro- 
posed Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  and  all 
employes  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Joint  Estimate  under  civil 
service. 

10.  To  make  the  Governor  e.r  officio  member  of  all  the  foregoing 
commissions  and  boards. 

New  York  Luxacv  ('o:xi:misston'  Plan. 

The  recommendations  in  alternative  Xo.  2  make  a  fjeneral  application 
of  the  Xew  York  Commission  in  Ltinacy  system  to  tlie  charitahle  insti- 
tutions of  Illinois,  in  two  separate  iiroups.  btit  retains  the  old  and  tried 
;Supervision  by  a  disinterested  hoard  of  charities. 

In  connection  with  the  alternatives  submitted  in  the  forefroinjz.  the 
followin<j  should  be  mentiont-d.  but  they  will  1h^  discussed  further  on  in 
this  report : 

1.  The  present  si/steni  in  Illinois  (a  Board  of  Charities  and  local 
trustees),  which  your  Board  of  Charities  believes  the  State  has 
outgrown. 

2.  An  mil  and  out  Board  of  Control,  which  your  Board  of  Chari- 
ties believes  ill-advised  and  imsatisfactory  for  a  State  with  seven- 
teen State  charitable  institutions,  and  about  ir)..")On  population  of 
inmates  and  employes;  and  further,  a  system  which  is  not  safe- 
guarded  by   disinterested   inspection   and   investigation. 

BoAKI)   ()]•    l'lIAUlTir.6    C'lt.V.Mnil)    FOR    MoNKY. 

Unfortunately  certain  committees  of  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly, 
mistakin<r,  or  misunderstandiufi.  the  character,  ])urpose  and  mettle  of 
the  present  advisory  Board  of  Charities,  refused  to  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  the  appro|»riation  of  $4,000  for  our  board  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  public  charity  administration  in  America  and  abroad, 
employ  ex|)ert  assistance  and  |)re])are  for  and  sid)mit  to  the  (lovernor 
and  the  Forty-sixth  (Jencral  .\sseiubly  recommendations  for  a  new  .sys- 
tem of  puldic  charity  atlministration  in  llliucus.  if.  after  stiuly.  a  change 
from  the  present  system  should  be  deemed  advisable.     Dcju-ived  of  the 
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means  asked  we  are  working  out  the  })rol)lem  as  best  we  can.  We  have 
insufficient  funds  to  engage  lawyers  to  revise  the  vohmiinous  existing  char- 
ity statutes  of  Illinois,  make  additions  to  carry  out  our  recommendations, 
and  pass  upon  any  constitutional  points  that  may  arise.  The  Attorney 
General,  for  good  reasons,  does  not  draft  bills  for  State  boards.  There- 
fore, in  view  of  our  lack  of  funds,  Ave  have  submitted  our  ideas  as  the 
general  l)asis  on  which  eomjietent  attorneys  can  draft  the  necessary  bills. 

Evidence  xIfeoeded  by  History. 

For  your  Excellency's  information  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  herein 
historical  data,  as  the  rational  basis  for  our  recommendations.  We  also 
shall  provide  the  written  opinions  of  a  number  of  persons  of  many  years' 
experience  in  public  charity  administration  and  of  local,  national  and  in- 
ternational reputation.  On  the  basis  of  all  this  material,  we  believe  Illi- 
nois can  avoid  the  pitfalls  shown  in  the  experience  of  some  other  states 
and  can  create  a  system  of  public  charity  administration  Inroad  enough 
and  elastic  enough  to  serve  our  State  well  for  half  a  century  or  more, 
provided  that  tlie  offices  sougld  to  he  created  are  filled  hy  Iwnest,  capable 
persons  who  are  fitted  for  the  service  hy  experience  and  are  unhampered 
hy  political  or  other  interference. 

Puhlic  charity  administration  should  he  a  life  profession  here  as  in 
some  other  states. 

As  the  first  step  toward  centralization  of  authority  and  management  ot 
State  institutions  l)oards  of  charities  and  correction  were  organized,  be- 
ginning aljout  30  years  ago.  These  l)oards  have  done  an  immense  amount 
of  good.  Representing  the  conscience  of  the  public  they  have  led  the 
way  to  lietter  things  and  legislatures,  often  Avith  reluctance,  have  fol- 
lowed. 

Gradually  in  states  of  large  growing  population,  as  for  example  New- 
York  and  j\Iassachusetts,  the  problems  became  too  intricate  for  one 
board  to  handle.  To  meet  the  needs,  the  boards  divided  into  commit- 
tees, or  employed  experts  in  lunacy,  charity  and  penlogy.  Finally  three 
separate  boards,  or  commissions,  were  organized — one  over  the  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  a  second  over  other  charities,  and  a  third  over 
prisons.  In  Xew  York  there  is  a  charities  aid  society,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  iDoard  of  charities,  but  of  a  voluntary,  private  character.  It 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  service  of  the  public  boards  and  institutions  and 
takes  an  aggressive  part  in  constructive  legislation. 

Furthermore  the  people  of  jSTew  York  state  have  so  high  an  opinion  of 
the  value  of  a  supervisory  l)oard  that  they  made  their  hoards  of  charities 
a  constitutional  hody  secure  from  aholition  hy  the  Legislature.  This 
board  has  su])ervJsion  over  all  State  charitable  institutions  except  tliose 
purely  for  the  insane. 

With  the  development  of  centralized  private  business  administration 
for  the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency  some  of  these  commissions  cen- 
tralized financial  management.  The  unique  creation,  however,  was  the 
board  of  control  as  the  administrative  head  of  a  group  of  institutions 
as  against  individual  institution  management  by  local  boards  of  trustees 
under  the  general  moral  supervision  of  boards  of  charities. 
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Definitions  of  the  Two  Types. 

In  the  voluniinoiis  records  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 

and  Correction,  according::  to  Alexander  Johnson,  the  general  secretary: 

"  "Boards  of  state  charities'  signifies  those  whose  duties  are  chiefly, 

if  not  wholly  supervisory.    "Board  of  control'  signifies  those  whose 

duties  are   chiefly   administrative   and   only    incidentally,    if   at   all, 

supervisory." 

Wliile  this  is  an  accurate  general  definition  "various  administrative 
functions  have  been  imposed  upon  the  boards  of  state  charities,  while 
the  tendency  with  the  boards  of  control  is  to  expect  from  them  some 
measure  of  supervision  over  certain  institutions  of  which  they  do  not 
have  control." 

Arguments  for  each  system  have  been  Inirled  back  and  forth  for 
twenty  years.  The  combatants  seem  little  nearer  agreement  than  they 
were  at  the  start. 

Boards  of  control  apparently  have  worked  well  in  some  agricultural 
states  of  comparatively  small  population  and  comparatively  few  insti- 
tutions.   But  the  system  has  its  adverse  critics  everywhere. 

Michigan  Abolishes  Board  of  Control. 

The  most  significant  adverse  history  is  afforded  by  Michigan,  which, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  created  a  l>oard  of  control,  intending,  so  we  are 
informed,  if  it  proved  satisfactory,  to  abolish  the  "State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. Within  two  years  the  board  of  control  was  dropped,  we  are  in- 
formed, because  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  state  nor  conserve 
economy  as  it  was  supposed  it  would. 

Minnesota  Re-cre.\tes  Board  of  Charities  Over  Boaiui  of  Control. 

Minnesota  abolished  its  board  of  charities  and  correction,  created  a 
board  of  control  and  last  winter  re-created  a  board  of  charities  as  the 
state  board  of  visitors  for  public  institutions.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith, 
president  of  the  new  l)oard,  wrote  to  us  of  this  re-estjiblished  board. 

"The  argument  for  its  estabUf>hmevt  was  not  based  upon  a)iy 
abuses  under  the  hoard  of  eontrol  systim,  but  teas  based  upon  the 
general  prineiplc  that  men  who  do  the  icork  arc  not  the  men  who 
ean  inspect  the  woi-k,  and  the  further  experience  of  all  civilized 
countries  in  the  tcorld  where  executive  and  administrative  man- 
agement  is  uniformly  protected  by  independent  inspection." 

The  effect  of  this  reversion  toward  the  board  of  charities  system, 
seems  to  have  galvanized  the  board  of  control  into  a  more  active  in- 
spection, as  witness  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  June  27,  1907,  headed: 

"Uncalled  for  Changes." 

"The  chief  objection  of  the  Pioneer  Press  to  the  board  of  control 
system,  the  principal  ground  upon  which  it  oiiposod  the  abolition 
of  the  old  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  lodging  of  the 
whole  power  of  management  and  inspection  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions in  a  single  board  of  three  members,  was  that  It  was  a  physi- 
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cal  impossibility  for  three  men  to  conduct  all  the  business  of  all 
the  institutions  and  at  the  same  time  keep  so  closely  in  touch  with 
all  that  was  best  in  the  management  of  schools,  hospitals  and  pris- 
ons that  there  would  be  no  lowering  of  the  standards  reached  under 
the  old  system. 

•'The  hoard  icas  created  with  little  regard  for  the  humanitarian 
■features  of  institutional  work.  The  aim  was  economy.  The  busi- 
ness side  of  the  board's  functions  was  emphasized  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  The  board  of  control  system  has  been  judged 
by  its  savings,  and  by  nothing  else,  for  the  reason  that  there  has 
not  been  until  recently  any  possible  means  of  judging  whether  or 
not  the  institutional  work,  was  kept  up  as  it  ought  to  be. 

"The  board  has  been  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  work  in  that  field 
of  its  activities.  And  at  no  time,  we  believe,  has  it  thought  it»  nec- 
essary to  detail  more  than  one  of  its  members  to  do  the  work  of 
inspection  and  criticism. 

''But  last  tvinter  the  legislature,  realizing  the  extraordinary  power 
lodged  in  the  board  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  check  on  its 
tvork.  created  a  board  of  six  visitors,  loithout  any  power  to  interfere 
directly  in  the  management  of  the  state  institutions,  but  with  full 
powers  of  visitation,  criticism  and  advice.  Yet  on  the  heels  of  the 
creation  of  this  board,  at  the  very  time  lohen  the  need  of  any  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  supervision  has  gone  by,  a  majority  of  the  board 
suddenly  shifts  its  business  functions  to  the  shoulders  of  subordi- 
nates  and  decides  that  it  must  devote  its  whole  time  and  energy  to 
supervision.  To  this  end  it  has  limited  its  business  sessions  to  two 
days  in  the  toe ek,  and  has  decided  that  a  clerk  on  a  small  salary  is 
sufficiently  competent  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  million  dollars 
or  more  a  year  which  it  devotes  to  purchases  of  supplies  and  mate- 
rials. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  of  the  state  will  accept  without 
protest  this  inopportune  reversal  of  policy,  or  the  selection  for  the 
exercise  of  such  immense  powers  of  a  man  v/ho,  however  trust- 
worthy and  competent,  is  not  so  well  known  for  absolute  integrity 
as  is  Mr.  Leavitt.  With  the  closeness  of  the  board's  economies 
under  Mr.  Leavitt's  inspiration  the  Pioneer  Press  has  not  been  in 
sympathy  and  has  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact. 

"But  noto  that  there  has  been  created  an  independent  board  of 
visitors,  the  danger  that  close  economy  will  reduce  the  efficiency 
of  the  institutions  is  practically  removed.  And  the  whole  state 
knows  that  not  only  with  the  purchases  of  the  board  directed  by 
Mr.  Leavitt,  every  dollar  will  be  saved  which  can  with  wisdom  be 
saved,  but  that  there  will  be  no  juggling  or  skulduggery.  The 
Democratic  members,  who  are  responsible  for  these  uncalled  for 
changes,  have  not  strengthened  popular  confidence  in  their  judg- 
ment or  in  their  disinterested  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
institutions  under  their  care.  There  is  some  nigger  in  the  wood 
pile." 

That„the  creation  of  a  new  board  of  visitors  "has  proved  the  whip 
and  spur  to  a  thorough  discharge  of  duty"  by  the  board  of  control  is 
vouchsafed  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  in  the  following  editorial  printed 
on  June  26,  1907,  under  the  caption  "More  Candor  Needed:" 

"One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  organization  of  the  board  of  visitors 
of  state  institutions  is  the  decision  of  the  board  of  control  that  all 
its  members  shall  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  inspect- 
ing the  asylums  and  prisons  in  their  charge.  Four  days  out  of 
every  week  are  to  be  given  to  that  work  by  three  men,  instead  of 
an  indefinite  amount  of  time  by  one  man. 
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"There  is  no  need  of  a  prophet  to  t>U  us  that  this  smlden  aicaken- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  the  advantage  of  a  more  thorough 
oversight  of  the  aetual  management  of  things  in  their  name  ha9 
been  the  result  of  the  knouledge  that  another  body  of  men  has 
full  authority  to  observe  and  report  to  the  public  upon  shortcom- 
ings, if  there  be  any.  The  action  of  the  board  of  control  shoics  the 
uisdom  of  creating  the  visitors'  board.  The  latter  has  proved  the 
whip  and  spur  to  a  thorough  discharge  of  duty  by  the  other  com- 
mission. 

"It  is  an  unjust  aspersion  upon  Commissioner  Leaviit.  wbo  has 
been  the  board's  purchasing  agent  for  the  past  six  years,  to  intimate 
that  the  duties  of  that  office  have  been  so  magnified  that  he  must  be 
relieved.  In  fact,  the  work  in  that  department  can  hardly  be  as 
onerous  as  before,  since  the  board  has  been  relieved  of  some  of  its 
prior  responsibility  as  to  the  educational  institutions.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Leavitt  is  the  only  Republican  upon  the  board  makes  the 
official  explanation  of  its  action  still  more  inadequate.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  the  board  that  this  circumstance  of  politics  lends  a 
sinister  aspect  to  what  is  done,  which  is  intensified  by  an  insuffi- 
cient explanation  to  the  public. 

"A  full  and  candid  statement  would  have  been  much  better.  The 
only  justification  of  the  change  in  policy  is  the  need  of  throwing 
upon  Mr.  Leavitt  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  investigating  the 
institutions,  so  that  as  little  as  possible  may  l)e  left  for  the  board 
of  visitors  to  criticise  adversely,  and  so  that  a  part  of  the  blame 
for  anything  that  may  go  amiss  may  rest  upon  him.  and  not 
entirely  upon  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  board." 

Kansas  Shows  Reversion. 

Kansas  has  atithorized  its  Governor  to  appoint  women  visitors  to  in- 
stitutions under  the  nianacrcnient  of  its  Board  of  Control. 

Reasons  Against  a  Boaud  of  C'onti!Ot.. 

Without  iXtiino;  into  wearisome  details,  the  enemies  of  the  hoard   of 
control  idea  jsjive  the  following  reasons  against  that  system: 

1.  That  such  boards  soon  establish  expensive  machinery,  and 
there  is  really  no  saving  in  the  end. 

2.  These  lioards  may  easily  be  made  partisan  and  the  institu- 
tions placed  under  political  control. 

'A.  Few  men  remain  on  siich  a  board  long.  Such  changes  in  the 
board  affect  seriously  the  institution. 

4.  An  executive  iioard  has  .groat  power  and  soon  becomes  dicta- 
torial, and  may  become  dishonest. 

r>.  Husiness  affairs  so  occupy  the  members  of  the  board  that 
they  cannot  well  look  after  the  proper  work  of  tlie  institutions  nor 
understand   the  needs  of  these,   which  are  many  and   varied. 

fi.  The  tendency  is  to  eliniinat(>  the  ixrsonality  of  the  head  of 
the  separate  institutions. 

7.  The  tendency  is  to  i)ecome  bureaui  ratic.  This,  with  increasing 
red  tape,  causes  delays  and  increases  the  institution  expenses. 

5.  Such  a  board  has  no  one  to  supervise  it.  This  is  essential  to 
best  results. 

9.  The  interest  of  the  large  nnniber  of  representative  citizens  on 
.separate  institution  boards  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  to  the 
public  charities  of  a  state.  A  central  board  rcplacin.g  all  the  sep- 
arate boards  would  result  in  the  loss  of  this  valuable  a.sset. 
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10.  Experience  with  boards  of  control  is  that  they  pay  little 
attention  to  awakening  public  sentiment  or  enlightening  public 
opinion  on  the  great  questions  of  public  charities.  This  is  shown 
in  the  lack  of  interest  in  local  and  national  charitable  meetings. 
These  are  a  most  profitable  source  of  inspiration  and  education.  To 
them  our  more  progressive  states  owe  much  that  we  now  highly 
regard. 

Eeasoxs  Agaixst  a  Boaed  of  Charities. 

Opponents  of  boards  of  charities  give  reasons  against  that  system  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  members  give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  are  apt  to  make  that  service  perfunctory — friendly  visits 
to  superintendents  and  bland  approval  of  the  board's  secretary's 
work. 

2.  That  such  board  of  necessity  must  depend  largely  on  its  paid 
secretary,  or  executive  officer,  who  is  apt  to  become  autocratic  and. 
influenced  by  politics. 

3.  That  local  trustees  and  superintendents,  especially  local  trus- 
tees, because  they  give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  service,  will 
develop  careless   and  wasteful   business  methods. 

4.  That,  disregarding  the  recommendations  of  the  board  of  chari- 
ties looking  toward  appropriations,  relatively  fair  to  all  institutions, 
local  trustees  and  superintendents  become  thrifty  lobbyists,  using 
various  blandishments  and  political  "pull"  to  get  large  appropria- 
tions for  their  institutions  at  the  expense  of  less  successful  trustees 
and  superintendents. 

5.  That  boards  of  charities  are  without  power  to  enforce  their 
recommendations. 

6.  That  many  institutions  buying  separately  will  favor  local 
dealers  at  higher  than  market  prices,  and  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  quality  of  staples  bought  and  the  prices 
paid;  that  the  lower  rates  for  the  purchase  of  staples  in  very  large 
quantities  cannot  be  secured;  that  the  comparative  monthly  price 
sheet,  backed  by  sharp  questioning,  does  not  bring  about,  through 
emulation,   a  closer  approach   to   uniformity  in   prices. 

Why  Board  of  Charities  Idea  Should  Staxd. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  the  situation  in  Illinois  an  effort  may 
be  made  this  month  to  abolish  the  supervisory  Board  of  Charities.  This, 
we  believe,  is  ill-advised,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  experience  in 
Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Michigan.  In  further  support  of  our  position 
we  desire  to  quote  from  several  men  who  are  experts  in  pulilic  charity 
administration : 

Br.  William  A.  White.  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  that  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  should  be  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  ex-offtcio, 
and  further: 

"Each  institution  should  have  a  board  of  visitors,  composed  of 
representative  citizens  in  the  community.  ******** 
These  visitors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  serve  with- 
out compensation.  *******  xhe  function  of  the  board 
would  be  largely  visitorial  and  recommendatory,  standing  in  a  posi- 
tion between  the  institution  and  the  public,  seeing  that  while  the 
institution  does  its  work  efficiently,  it  is  at  the  same  time  protected 
from  unjust  criticism  and  attack. 
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"The  scheme  outlined  above  (referring  to  his  entire  scheme  of 
administration)  would,  of  course,  necessitate,  as  indicated  with 
reference  to  the  i)oard  of  visitors,  a  readjustment  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. For  example,  not  only  would  the  dutifs  now  given 
to  the  board  of  trustees  be  largely  delegated  in  other  directions,  but 
those  connected  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  duties  which  I 
believe  are  now  entrusted  to  the  boards  of  trustees  would  come 
more  distinctly  within  the  purview  of  the  board  of  control.  This 
would  have  the  hoard  of  charities  loith  visitorial  authority  and 
power  to  recommend  directly  to  the  Governor.  At  the  same  time, 
because  of  their  relations  with  the  scheme,  they  would  be  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  form  a  very  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  State  system." 

Alexander  Johnson,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  writes: 

"In  a  state  where  the  leading  citizens:  that  is,  those  of  most  in- 
fluence, are  patriotic,  high-minded  and  intelligent,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  system 
of  local  boards,  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  state  charities. 
All  that  is  advisable  in  the  way  of  uniformity  can  be  obtained  by 
this  plan,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  a  level  of  dull  mediocrity  than 
by  the  other  scheme.  No  salaried  board  of  experts,  even  if  the  sal- 
aries were  high  enough  to  command  the  services  of  such  people  as 
now  serve  the  state  without  fee  from  motives  of  patriotism,  could 
command  the  respect  for  a  judgment  upon  its  oicn  work,  which  a 
board  of  state  charities  of  the  right  type  and  which  has  established 
right  relations  with  the  public,  can  command  for  its  judgment  upon 
the  work  of  others.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  need  of  a 
board  of  supervision,  in  addition  to  a  board  of  control,  has  recently 
been  recognized  in  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  where  such  boards  have 
been  established. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  superintendent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore,  and  formerly  in  the  insane  service  in  Michigan, 
writes: 

"My  own  judgment  is  very  clear  that,  in  addition  to  a  board  of 
government  and  administration  *♦•*•»*  there  should 
continue  to  be  a  board  of  inspection  and  criticism,  with  power  to 
present  recommendations.  The  experience  in  New  York  in  this 
respect  should  be  of  value  to  the  institutions  of  Illinois.  The  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York,  with  power  of  inspection 
and  recommendation  only,  accomplishes  an  extremely  useful  and 
important  work.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  body  be  established 
between  on  the  one  hand  the  people  and  on  the  other  the  adminis 
tration  and  governors  of  public  institutions  cajialile  of  making  Im 
partial   investigations   and    unbiased    recommendations." 

Professor  Charles  U.  Henderson,  of  the  chair  of  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  writes: 

"But  In  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the  d^'^islon  as  tn  the  adminis 
tration  of  our  public  charities  and  correctional  Institutions,  ire  must 
insist  on  retaining  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Char- 
ities. In  all  the  di.sntssion  connected  icith  the  present  agitation.  I 
have  seen  not  one  single  suggestion  or  argument  that  had  a  particle 
of  force  against  this  board.  If  it  were  blotted  out  of  existence  by 
S07ne  unvise  act  today,  we  should  in  a  short  time  discover  that  we 
had  turned  over  immense  pouters  of  administration  to  a  few  persotis 
loithout  the  means  of  impartial  public  inspection  and  supervision. 

"It  will  be  rt'iU(>nili(MO(l  that  a  ftnv  years  ago  the  Ici^islature  of 
Minnesota,  under  similar  circumstances,  abolished  the  state  board 
of  supervision  and  introduci-d  a  central  board  of  control  with  paid 
officials.  But  very  soon  the  legislature  saw  tlie  mistake  whirh  it 
had  made  and  corrected  that  mistake  by  creatln.g  a  board  of  super- 
vision luider  another  name,  but  with  essentiallv  the  same  duties. 
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"Why  should  not  the  Legislature  of  lilinois  learn  wisdom  from 
this  experience? 

"What  kind  of  intelligent  man  can  read  the  history  of  the  board 
of  supervision  of  our  neighboring  state  of  Indiana,  without  discov- 
ering that  it  has  been  the  single  agent  of  the  greatest  educational 
importance  in  this  field  in  the  history  of  the  middle  west?  No  board 
of  control  has  had  anything  like  the  educational  influence  on  public 
opinion  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  state  board  of  Indiana,  and 
in  a  very  high  degree,  similar  boards  have  exerted  a  similar  in- 
fluence in  other  states,  both  east  and  west." 

Opinions  from  Independent  Men. 

Your  Excellency  will  please  note  that  the  men  quoted  in  the  fore- 
going are  not  in  the  service  of  any  state  and  therefore  are  free  to  ex- 
press individual  opinions.  There  is  no  personal  reason  why  they  should 
either  defend  or  commend  the  idea  of  a  supervisory  board,  except  on 
belief  and  conscience.    All  are  studious  men  of  wide  attainments. 

Centralized  Estimate  and  Purchase. 

Those  who  oppose  the  board  of  control,  and  all  centralized  systems 
of  estimate  and  purchase,  declare  that  such  systems  do  not  save  over 
the  system  of  individual  purchase.  We  have  seen  no  demonstration  of 
this  as  to  staples.  The  strong  point  in  the  board  of  control  system  is 
the  mass  of  statistics  its  advocates  submit  to  prove  that,  even  if  they 
are  not  up  to  grade  in  the  specialties  of  the  institutions,  which  some  of 
them  deny,  they  do  save  money  on  staples.  Corporations  that  have 
combined  save  money  over  separate  corporate  purchase.  While  it  is 
true  that  charitable  institutions  are  not  business  organizations  run  for 
a  profit,  the  business  side  is  of  very  great  importance.  Money  is  saved 
by  central  boards  of  estimate  and  purchase  by  reducing  waste,  by  bu)'-- 
ing  staples  at  uniform,  preferred  figures,  and  by  paying  rigidly  for  what 
they  get  as  determined  by  chemical  analyses  and  other  form?  of  testing 
deliveries. 

New  York  Saving  as  an  Example. 

Taking  as  an  example  the  system  of  the  New  York  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  which  buys  through  a  committee  of  stewards  on  estimates  re- 
vised and  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  commission,  nineteen  years  ago, 
according  to  C.  A.  Mosher.  secretary  of  the  committee  on  joint  purchase 
of  supplies  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  the  prices 
paid  for  coffee  ranged  from  16  cents  a  pound  for  coffee  that  was  two- 
thirds  chickory,  to  22  cents  a  pound.  Now  a  uniform  3's  to  4's  Bourbon 
Santos,  bought  green  and  roasted  at  the  TJtica  hospital  for  all  the  hos- 
pitals, costs  10  cents  a  pound.  To  quote  a  part  of  a  stenographic  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Mosher : 

"For  the  past  fifteen  years  a  central  purchasing  agency,  located 
at  Utica,  for  the  onrchase  of  coffee  and  spices,  has  been  in  existence. 
Before  the  year  1892,  these  purchases  were  made  individually  by  the 
hospitals.     As  there  was  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  prices  paid,  the 
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matter  was  taken  up  by  the  commission  in  order  thai  unadulterated 
spices  miKht  lie  furnished  at  a  minimum  price  and  a  grade  of  coffee 
established. 

"Prices  ran^inK  on  coffee  at  that  time  varied  from  16  cents  to  22 
cents  per  pound.  The  question  was  a.^ked  why  Kj  cent  coffee  would 
do  at  one  hospiiai  and  another  should  pay  22  cents.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  and  none  into  very  thoroughly  and  on  chemical 
analysis  the  Hj  cent  goods  was  found  to  consist  of  two-thirds 
chickory. 

"In  order  that  these  supplies  might  be  absolutely  under  control, 
an  appropriation  by  the  lunacy  commission  was  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  coffee  roasting  and  spice  grinding  plant  at  Utica,  the  idea 
being  to  purchase  coffee  in  the  green,  roast  it  and  reship  it  as  the 
hospitals  might  order.  After  the  completion  of  the  plant,  and  the 
grade  of  coffee  having  been  established,  known  as  3's  to  4's  Bourbon 
Santos,  a  purchase  was  made  in  New  York  city  of  several  hundred 
bags,  the  goods  shipped  to  Utica,  roasted  and  distributed  to  the  hos- 
pitals at  a  cost  to  the  institutions  of  14  cents  per  pound,  showing 
a  saving  over  the  price  paid  formerly  for  a  coffee  which  contained 
two-thirds  chickory  of  two  cents  per  pound,  and  a  saving  on  the 
price  as  paid  by  some  of  the  institutions  of  eight  cents  per  pound. 

"The  spices  were  purchased  whole  and  ground  at  I'tica.  thereby 
insuring  absolute  purity. 

"This  department  is  run  on  a  'no  profit  plan,"  only  a  percentage 
over  the  cost  is  charged  sufficient  to  maintain  the  plant  in  good 
order. 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  many  other  supplies  are  purchased  and 
distributed  from  Utica.  As  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  this  method,  1  mention  the  following:  Carbon  paper, 
pens,  tooth  brushes,  typewriter  ribbons,  etc.,  etc.  When  the  hos- 
pitals bought  separately,  the  qr.antity  for  each  institution  would  vary 
from  one-half  dozen  to  two  dozen  ribbons  and  the  prices  were  from 
$G.OO  to  |9.00.  They  are  purchased  now  in  quantities  of  two  to  five 
gross  lots  and  supplied  the  institutions  at  $4.25  per  dozen.  Pens 
are  purchased  in  ;;00  gross  lots.  Former  price  from  :'.5  cents  to  40 
cents,  now   28  cents.     Carbon   paper,   |1.00   per  box.   formerly   $1.50. 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  only  proper  to  add  that,  under  the  present 
system  better  grades  of  supplies  in  general  are  being  furnished 
than  under  the  old  insanity  law." 

Ill  Mr.  ^I()slier\s  stjilcinent,  apijfiided  hereto  as  an  o.\liil»it.  will  be 
found  descriptions  of  the  methods  ol"  huying  Hour,  tea  and  other  staples, 
and  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  present  system  of  |)urehase. 

Now,  an  e.xajuination  of  tiie  monthly  purchase  sheets  of  the  Illinois 
State  charitalile  institutions  will  show  descrepancies  resemhlinjj;  those 
menliouod  liy  Mr.  ^^osher  as  existing  in  New  York  !!•  years  ago. 

A  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  the  Xew  York  state  hos|iitals  for  the 
insane  and  like  institutions  in  Illinois  for  the  fiscal  year  15Mt;,  shows 
that  New  York  with  li?  institutions  and  *v'<!,(ilS  insane  had  a  per  iai)ita 
of  $1H:5.83,  while  Illinois  with  six  institutions  (not  inchuling  Menard) 
and  !»,'^14  insane  had  a  jkm-  capita  of  $15S.o4,  or  $25.''2n  less  than  New 
York.  New  York  spends  more  per  capita  for  .salaries,  food  supplies  and 
fuel,  light  and  water  than  ihx's  "lliinois,  while  Illinois  s|U'nds  more  per 
caj)ita  for  clothing,  medical  sup|)li('s  and  misit'llancous  classilications 
than  does  New  York.  For  a  more  detailed  comparison  se(>  exhihit  in 
the  apj)ondix. 

Wiiat  all  this  uitans  would  reiiuirc  a  long  ainl  |)atient  study  of  the 
methods,   medication,   qualities   and   averag(^   ))rices   paid    in    Xew   York 
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state  for  commodities  and  a  comparison  in  detail  with  like  data  in  Illi- 
nois. But  we  suspect  Illinois  is  not  spending  as  much  per  capita  as  it 
should,  that  in  1907  too  much  medicine  was  used,  and  that  local  con- 
ditions would  account  for  other  differences.  Of  the  two  systems  and 
policies  we  believe  New  York  has  the  better. 

Light  Shed  by  Geography. 

"We  have  presented  historical  data  for  the  consideration  of  your  Ex- 
cellency regarding  the  two  systems  of  administration.  Geographically 
the  divisions  are  as  follows: 

States  Havjng  Boards  of  Charities. 

States  which  have  boards  of  charities  are  : 

California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Wyom- 
ing—19. 

Xew  York  has  a  board  of  charities  over  charitable  institutions  and  re- 
formatories and  institutions  for  feeble  minded  and  epileptic  and  crippled 
and  deformed  children,  in  all  17  institutions.  It  also  has  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Society  referred  to  in  the  foregoing.  Ftu-thermore  there 
is,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  a  fiscal  supervisor  over  the  state  charitable 
institutions.  Maine  is  now  agitating  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
charities  and  so  is  Maryland.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  board  of 
visitors  for  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane  in  Washington. 

The  following  states  have  boards  of  control: 

Arizona,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Washington,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Rhode  Island, 

Wisconsin — 8. 

Georgia  has  a  prison  commission.  Nebraska  has  a  board  of  public 
lands  and  buildings.  New  Jersey  has  a  state  board  of  children's  guar- 
dians. New  York  has  a  commission  in  lunacy,  which  is  a  board  of  control 
over  thirteen  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  a  superintendent  of  state 
prisons.  There  are  agitations  in  favor  of  a  greater  central  pureliasing 
system  in  New  York,  to  take  in  all  state  charitable,  penal  and  refonna- 
tory  institutions,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  extreme  board  of  control  idea  is  found  in 
western  states  which  are  young  and  of  comparatively  small  population 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  so-called  board  of  state  charities  has 
been  for  some  30  years,  a  board  of  control  of  a  group  of  institutions 
situated  upon  one  large  farm. 

Best  of  Both  Systems  for  Illinois. 

It  would  be.  almost  an  endless  task  to  provide  your  Excellency  with 
all  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  long,  animated  controversy  over  the  board 
of  charities  and  the  board  of  control  systems.  It  seems  to  your  board 
that  the  economies  of  a  central  system  of  estimate  and  regulation  of 
prices  warrant  the  adoption  of  that  system  in   this   State.     It  seems 
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further  that  the  unbusinesslike  system  of  having  a  lx)ard  of  control  which 
})orfonns  work  and  then  inspects  that  work  will  not  do  here.  The  pendu- 
lum, it  seenns,  has  swung  too  far  under  the  implse  of  the  economy  of 
thb  board  of  control  system.  It  is  coming  back.  Can  your  Excellency 
imagine  the  audit  and  inspection  of  a  bank,  in  behalf  of  the  depositors, 
by  its  own  executive  officers  ?  We  believe  that  by  combining  the  best 
features  of  the  l)oard  of  charities  and  local  trustees  with  the  l^est  features 
of  the  board  of  control  system  Illinois  will  secure  a  broad,  elastic  and 
satisfactor}'  arrangement,  provided  always  that  honest  and  efficient 
officials  are  at  the  helm. 

"Efficient  administration,"  says  Dr.  William  A.  White,  superintendent 
of  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Washington,  "is  necessarily 
an  effort  at  liarmonious  compromise  between  the  extremes  of  centraliz- 
ation and  individuality." 

We  believe  we  have  presented  historical  arguments  that  validly  de- 
mand the  retention  of  a  board  of  charities,  which  finds  expression  in 
the  non-salaried  members  of  the  proposed  board  of  administration,  our 
first  alternative  suggestion  set  forth  in  the  foregoing,  and  which  is  pre- 
served bodily  in  Alternative  No.  2. 

Our  suggestions  are  huilt  on  the  general  model  of  a  business  corpor- 
ation. The  people  of  Illinois  arc  the  stocl-holdcrs.  The  seventeen  State 
charitahh;  institutions  are  the  propcrtij  to  he  administered.  Executive 
officers  are  provided  to  manage  and  he  respoiisihlc  for  the  conduct  of  the 
hnsiness.  A  hoard  of  directors,  the  non-paid  officials,  is  provided  to  re- 
view the  tvorl-  of  the  eocecuiive  officers  and  report  to  the  stockholders 
thereon. 

When  the  General  Assembly  and  the  public  arc  made  aware  of  the 
contents  of  this  communication,  your  Board  of  Charities  lielieves  they 
will  desire  to  call  a  halt  on  what  seems  to  be  a  precipitate  endeavor  to 
solve  a  great  problem  in  a  short  period  of  time.  We  lu'lieve  much  more 
satisfactory  results  would  l)e  obtained  if  we  were  given  time  and  money 
to  work  out  your  Excellency's  policy  in  a  calm,  dclilxM-ate,  and  studious 
manner  with  the  aid  of  others. 

Let  the  final  result  he  the  combined  judgment  of  persons  who  know 
the  ins  and  outs  and  the  pitfalls  of  public  charilg  administrations. 

Appended  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  ibis  coiniHunica(i(m  are  the  ex- 
hibits enumerated  at  the  head  of  the  appendex. 

Resjjectfully  submitted, 

FiJAXK  BiLLiNfiS,  President. 
.Iri,i  \  ('.  L.vTiiKor, 
IvMii,  (J.  UiHSCir, 
Joirx  T.  !Mr.\xALLY, 
Ci.Ai;  \  r.  ?)(»ri;r.ANn. 

William  C.  Gramas, 

Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 


[Note. — .\ccompanying  t)io  forouolng  report  woro  twenty-six  exliibits  occupying 
forly-six  paRfs.  Tlieso  oxlill>its  rrprescntod  Ihr  uplnions  of  exports  in  various  parts 
of  tiie  I'nited  States  upon  nietlioiis  of  charity  aciniinistration.  They  were  of  great 
asslstanee  to  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities  in  i)re|)aring  its  report.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  .study  these  opinions  will  find  tliem  printed  in  full  on  page.s  60-107  of  Mav, 
190S,  Bulletin  of  the  Slate  Hoard  of  Charities,  devoted  to  the  speoial  report  to 
Governor  Deneen  regarding  "PuVilic  Charity  Administration."  The  Bulletin  Is  out 
of  print,  but  copies  of  It   nmy  be  found  in  public  and   Institution  libraries.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EEPORT  AXD  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Springfield^  III.,  Jan.  21,  1909. 
Tu  the  Ronoralle  Board  of  CJiarities  of  the  State  of  Illinois: 

Your  special  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  blind  in 
Illinois  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  held  July  16,  last,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Illi- 
nois with  a  view  to  formulating  plans  for  the  employment  of  the  adult 
blind  and  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  State  care  in  other  par- 
ticulars.    The  following  were  appointed: 

Clara  P.  Bourland  of  Peoria,  chairman,  and  Dr.  John  T.  McAnally 
of  Carbondale,  representing  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  George  W. 
Jones,  Superintendent  Illinois  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville; 
C.  D.  Babb  of  Homer,  trustee  of  the  State  School  at  Jacksonville; 
Joseph  E.  Otis  and  E.  J.  Nolan  of  Chicago,  trustees  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Nolan  also  representing 
the  blind  people  in  Illinois ;  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Bates,  representing  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  Club;  Dr.  William  H.  Wilder  of  Chicago,  representing 
the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infimiary,  at  Chicago;  Chester  M. 
Dawes,  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Hagler  of  Springfield,  representing  the  Illinois  State  Medical  society. 

Fekst  Meeting  Held  In  Jacksonville. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  in  Jacksonville,  Sep- 
tember 17,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Bourland  presiding.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hagler  was  elected  secretary. 

Professor  Wilder  addressed  the  commission,  and,  from  statistics  pre- 
sented, demonstrated  that  from  40  to  45  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  blind- 
ness were  absolutely  preventable  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  fact,  blindness 
is  increasing  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  largest  amount  of  blindness, 
he  said,  comes  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  blindness  of  the  new- 
bom.  This  disease,  which  is  easily  preventable,  causes  from  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  all  cases  of  blindness.  Dr.  Wilder  also  called  attention  to 
the  prevalence  of  trachoma  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Follow- 
ing his  lecture  Dr.  Wilder  held  an  infonnal  clinic,  exhibiting  chiefly 
children  in  the  school  who  were  suffering  from  the  results  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  and  trachoma. 

Mr.  Jones,  head  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  gave  a  resume  of 
the  work  done  in  that  institution  and  of  the  great  need  of  improvement. 
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Mr.  Xolan,  Ijlind  totally  since  he  was  two  years  old,  spoke  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind.  What  was  accomplished,  he  explained, 
was  accomplished  against  difficulties  owing  to  limited  equipment  and 
funds. 

Mrs.  Bates,  of  the  philanthropic  department  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
Chicago,  wrote  a  letter  and  outlined,  as  a  result  of  her  personal  inves- 
tigation, special  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  blind  in  Eastern  cities 
and  in  Chicago. 

A  sub-committee  of  three  was  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, consisting:  of  Dr.  Wilder,  who  is  to  report  suggestions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  needed  laws ; 
Mr.  Jones,  to  report  of  the  needs  of  his  school  and  to  recommend  more 
efficient  legislation;  and  Mr.  Xolan,  to  make  recommendations  and 
suggest  such  laws  as  will  improve  the  conditions  surrounding  the  em- 
ployment of  the  adult  blind. 

Second  Meeting  Held  In  Chicago. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Saturday,  December  5th.  There  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Bourland,  Chairman,  Messrs,  Jones,  Babb,  Xolan,  Otis,  Mc- 
Anally  and  Hagler.  Mrs.  Bates  is  in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Dawes  is  in  X'ew 
York.  Mrs.  Porter  P.  Heywood,  ^Irs.  C.  F.  Pietsch  and  Mrs.  Young, 
representing  the  philanthropic  department  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Cluli, 
were  present  at  this  meeting.  Mrs.  Heywood  was  elected  to  act  in  Mrs. 
Bates'  place. 

Mrs.  Pietsch  gave  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  philanthropic  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  among  the  adult  blind  in 
Chicago. 

The  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Xolan,  Jones  and  Wilder 
made  their  reports.  Mr.  Nolan's  report,  which  follows,  was  received 
and  placed  on  file.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed with  power  to  re-draft  that  part  of  his  report  known  as  "An 
.•\ct  to  est;iblis]i  a  Stat<?  Board  for  Improving  the  Conditions  of  the  Blind 
in  the  State  of  Ililnois,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor,"  and 
report  the  same  with  all  the  reports  made  to  the  oommission  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  as  the  complete  report  of  the  commission.  Dr.  ]^Ic- 
Anally  moved  that  Mrs.  Bourland,  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Hagler  act  as 
this  committee.  The  motion  was  carried.  The  report  of  this  commit- 
tee follow?: 

After  carefully  considering  "An  Act  to  establish  a  State  Board  for  Improv- 
ing the  Conditions  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  make  an  appro- 
priation therefor,"  your  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  in  its  stead 
that  the  duties  outlined  in  this  act  he  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  and 
that  a  special  appropriation  of  $4,000  per  annum,  he  requested  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  census  of  the  blind  and 
innuRuratinp:  a  system  of  home  education  of  adult  blind.  The  other  reports 
to  the  commission  are  appended  hereto. 

Ci.AUA    P.    Boi-iu.Axn. 

G.    W.    .TONF„S. 

Ei.MER  E.   Haglkk. 
Committee  to  Revise  and  Submit  the  Commission's  Report. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PEEVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 


Dr.  Wilder's  report  on  "Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,'* 
follows : 

As  the  state  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  custodian  of  the  blind 
poor,  and  may,  because  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  have  more  of  such 
afl3icted  persons  thrown  upon  its  charge,  it  should  endeavor  to  study  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  if  possible  seek  out  means  for  its  prevention. 

To  this  end  it  is  important  to  collect  statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  and 
degree  of  blindness,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  exact  cause  of  it  in  each  case. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900  there  were  in  continental  U.  S. 
64,763  blind  persons,  of  whom  3,767  were  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Of  these 
3,767,  1,990  were  totally  blind  and  1,777  partially  so.  Comparing  this  number 
in  Illinois  with  those  of  preceding  decades  it  is -observed  that 

In  1870  there  were  1,042  blind  or  41.0  to  every  100,000  population. 

In  1880  there  were  2,615  blind  or  85.0  to  every  100,000  population. 

In  1890  there  were  2,835  blind  or  74.1  to  every  100,000  population. 

In  1900  there  were  3,767  blind  or  78.1  to  every  100,000  population. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  figures  may  be  somewhat  misleading  and  not 
altogether  proper  for  comparison  because  of  the  different  methods  pursued 
by  the  census  takers  of  different  decades;  but  they  are  at  least  suggestive, 
indicating  as  they  do  that  blindness  is  not  materially  decreasing,  except  as- 
between  1880  and  1890,  but  it  is  rather  slightly  on  the  increase. 

Quoting  from  the  1900  census  of  the  3,767  blind  in  Illinois  1,299  or  neany 
35  per  cent  were  blind  before  the  age  of  20  years.  The  census  bureau  made  a 
commendable  attempt  to  classify  the  causes  that  led  to  blindness  and  to 
give  the  number  of  cases  under  each  cause  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  is 
considerable  inaccuracy  in  the  returns,  depending  as  they  do  upon  the  state- 
ments of  patients  rather  than  upon  objective  examinations  of  them  by  ex- 
perts, and  these  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  trustworthy  deductions. 

For  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  causes  of  blinaness  in  both  eyes  whicb 
have  been  published,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  valuable  re- 
ports of  Mangus  in  Germany,  Trousseau  in  France  and  Oppenheimer  in  the 
United  States. 

The  number  of  these  cases  is  relatively  small,  the  table  of  Mangus  includ- 
ing 2,528  cases  in  Germany,  that  of  Trousseau  625  cases  in  France  and  fhat 
of  Oppenheimer  572   cases   in   the  United   States. 

Such  a  tabulation  should  if  possible  be  made  of  the  cases  of  blind  in 
this  State,  to  determine  how  many  are  due  to  diseases  that  could  be  pre- 
vented or  could  be  relieved  by  treatment. 

Preventabiuty. 

In  considering  the  prevention  of  blindness,  cases  could  be  arranged 
in  three  classes: 
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1.  Those  that  are  absolutely  incurable  or  non-preventable,  such  aa  atrophy  or 
wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  tumors  of  the  eye,  contjenlial  blindness,  etc. 

1.  Those  cases  which  might  possibly  be  prevented,  such  a.-i  many  cases  of  In- 
juries, inflammations  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye  in  which  a  cure  Is  pos- 
sible under  proper  treatment,  and  many  that  are  ascribed   to  unitnown  causes. 

3.  Those  cases  caused  by  infectious  lnHammations  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunct- 
iva, such  as  gonorrhoea,  trachoma  and  others,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  injuries 
of  the  eyes  all  of  -uhuh  could  be  prevented  by  proper  prophylaxis  or  could  be 
cured   in    the   begmnlng   by   proper   treatment. 

In  a  Study  of  1,000  blind  Cohn  reaches  the  lamentable  conclusion  that 
there  were  only  225  unavoidable  cases,  449  were  possibly  avoidable  and  326 
were  absolutely  avoidable. 

The  views  of  otlier  observers  such  as  Hirschberg,  Durr,  Herrenheiser, 
Trousseau  and  Landesberg  coincide  nearly  with  the  above  so  that  a  con- 
servative estimate  places  the  number  of  preventable  cases  of  blindness  at 
from  40  to  46  per  cent. 

Occupying  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  preventable  diseases  included  in 
the  third  class  above  mentioned,  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  a  disease  caused 
by  the  gonorrhoeal  infection  of  the  child's  eyes  at  the  time  of  or  soon  after 
its  birth.  Carefully  prepared  statistics  show  that  this  disease,  next  to  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  nerve,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  blindness. 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  all  blind- 
ness is  caused  by  this  one  disease. 

Certainly  in  the  special  schools,  which  form  the  general  clearing  house 
for  the  young  blind  where  the  cause  can  usually  be  fairly  accurately  de- 
termined, this  plays  an  extremely  important  role  and  the  percentage  is  very 
high.     For  example: 

In  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Sheffield,  England,  Snell  found  this  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  136  out  of  321  cases  or  42  per  cent. 

Reports  from  ten  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  including  such 
institutions  as  the  Perkins  Institute,  New  York  State  School,  Mission  souool, 
Ohio  State  School,  etc.,  that  of  the  new  admissions  for  1907,  27.58  per  cent 
•were  blind  from  this  cause.  In  the  Pennsylvania  school  for  the  blind  during 
the  past  eight  years,  the  report  shows  that  among  the  annual  admissions 
33.36  per  cent  were  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Our  own  institu- 
tion at  Jacksonville  shows  a  percentage  over  25  per  cent.  And  yet  this  dis- 
ease is  easily  preventable,  as  is  demonstrated  in  lying-in  hospitals  where 
suitable  preventive  measures  are  practiced. 

In  the  great  Leipzig  Maternity  prior  to  1880,  10  per  cent  of  the  children 
born  developed  this  disease,  but  after  the  inauguration  by  Prof.  Crede  of  the 
preventive  treatment  of  instilling  into  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  child  at 
birth  a  drop  of  silver  solution,  this  percentage  at  once  fell  to  0.5  per  cent  and 
this  combined  with  other  antiseptic  methods  has  reduced  the  number  of 
cases  of  the  disease  to  almost  nothing. 

What  we  need  is  the  enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  better  training  of 
mldwives,  and  their  registration.  They  should  be  compelled  to  report  ever>' 
birth  and  every  case  of  ophthalmia  as  soon  as  it  develops,  and  also  be 
trained  to  use  phophylactic  measures  against  this  disease.  A  law  directed 
at  this  evil  is  on  our  statute  books  now,  and  on  the  statute  books  of  several 
states,  but  it  needs  to  be  ampliflod  and  then  enforced. 

Under  tlie  direction  of  a  coniniittoe  on  Oiibtlialniia  Neonatorum  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  whose  able  chairman  is  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 
of  Buffalo,  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  movement  to  fight  this  evil  by  a 
concerted  action  of  the  various  medical  organizations  and  state  boards  of 
health. 

This  committee  in  its  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association  last 
Juno  urged  the  necessity  of  more  careful  statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  and  a  wider  knowledge  as  to  its  dangers.     It  advocates: 

Careful  registration  of 

a.  Births 

b.  Midwives 
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Education 

a.  Midwives 

b.  Mothers 

c.  Medical  profession. 


Preparedness. 


Preparation  and  distribution  by  health  boards  of  the  remedy  chosen  as  a 
prophylactic  with  specific  directions  for  its  use.  Further  it  advocates  that 
state  boards  of  health  should  be  empowered  to  enforce  laws  enacted  for  the 
prevention  of  this  disease,  and  even  to  make  such  rules,  regulations  and  or- 
dinances as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  accomplish  this  object. 

The  views  of  the  committee  have  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  the  med- 
ical organizations  of  the  country  as  well  as  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers.  This  commission  should 
lend  its  support  to  this  movement. 

Another  disease,  easily  preventable,  about  which  more  should  be  known, 
is  trachoma,  or  granular  eyelids.  It  is  a  serious,  prolonged  malady  that 
causes  much  suffering  and  frequently  blindness.  It  is  recognized  by  san- 
itarians as  an  important  contagious  disease,  and  the  quarantine  authorities 
of  our  country  "examine  all  immigrants  for  it,  and  report  those  affected 
with  it. 

But  it  is  not  alone  among  our  foreign  population  that  this  disease  is 
found,  but  as  I  have  shown  in  an  article  "On  the  Prevalence  of  Trachoma 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  the  records  of  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
show  that  it  is  very  prevalent  among  the  native  population  of  the  State. 
Furthermore,  the  reports  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  show 
that  a  very  considerable  percentage  (in  1900,  9.09  per  cent)  were  blind 
from  this  disease. 

Our  records  seem  to  show  that  proportionately  more  cases  of  trachoma 
are  treated  at  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  than  in  any  other  eye 
hospital  in  the  country,  and  I  attribute  this  to  the  great  prevalence  of  it  in 
Illinois  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

More  should  be  done  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the  danger  of  contract- 
ing _such  diseases  by  uncleanly  habits,  and  carelessness  when  associating 
with'  those  who  are  affiicted.  The  disease  is  by  no  means  virulently  con- 
tagious, and  can  only  be  conveyed  by  passing  the  virus  directly  from  one 
eye  to  another,  usually  through  the  medium  of  towels,  handkerchiefs, 
sponges  or  some  article  used  about  the  face  and  eyes. 

"If  then,  45  per  cent  of  blindness  is  preventable  by  the  use  of  well  known 
prophylactic  measures,  and  the  skillful  treatment  of  eye  diseases  in  their 
incipiency,  it  behooves  the  State,  that  will  sooner  or  later  have  many  of 
those  afflicted  with  blindness  thrown  upon  its  charity  as  permanent  charges 
to  study  the  problem  carefully,  not  only  from  the  humanitarian  but  also 
from  the  economic  standpoint. 

The  State,  if  it  would  lighten  its  burdens  and  be  any  thing  more  than 
custodian  should  study  carefully  the  means  of  prevention,  and  foster  those 
institutions  that  are  by  the  unremitting  zeal  and  skillful  treatment  of  their 
surgeons  doing  so  much  to  cure  a  great  many  of  that  45  per  cent  who  other- 
wise might  come  to  the  State  for  permanent  charity.  The  Illinois  Charit- 
able Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  has  done  more  good  in  this  direction  than  is 
generally  known,  and  it  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

Its  equipment,  at  present,  is  inadequate.  It  should,  through  liberal  ap- 
propriation, have  facilities  and  equipment  sufficient  to  study  and  treat  prop- 
erly all  worthy  cases  of  eye  disease  that  come  to  its  doors. 

Dollar  for  dollar  expended,  it  accomplishes  more  definite  results,  pro- 
duces more  cures,  relieves  more  suffering,  and  economically  considered  saves 
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more  money  for  the  State  than  any  of  her  institutions,  be  they  hospital, 
penal  or  reformatory.  It  needs  a  large  equipment  and  ample  facilities  to 
do  the  good  work  it  is  doing. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  .summarize  as  follows:  Illinois  should  have  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  matter  of  collect- 
ing statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  and  causes  of  blindness  in  the  State,  and 
carefully  tabulating  them.  This  commission  should  initiate  or  lend  its  sup- 
port to  movements  towards  prevention  of  blindness,  and  should  cooperate, 
if  necessary,  with  other  authorities  such  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  toward 
securing  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  suitable  laws  looking  to  this 
end. 

Finally,  an  institution,  as  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  doing  such  val- 
uable work  toward  the  prevention  of  blindness  should  receive  much  more 
liberal  encouragement  and  more  ample  equipment. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PREVEXTIOX  OF  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM. 


Dr.  Wilder,  Dr.  McAnally  and  Mr.  Babb  were  made  a  committee  to 
prepare  specific  recommendations  on  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neon- 
atorum.    Their  report  follows : 

It  is  well  known  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  cause  of  a  large 
proportion  of  blindness  in  this  as  well  as  other  countries,  and  that  in  the 
special  schools  for  the  blind  as  many  as  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  are 
there  because  of  this  disease.  It  is  also  a  well  established  fact  that  by 
proper  and  comparatively  simple  means  it  may  be  prevented  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases. 

The  State  should  enact  a  law  having  for  its  object  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  of  this  disease  at  least  in  the  practice  of  midwives 
and  in  public  institutions  where  obstetric  cases  are  treated. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  seems  to  be  the  proper  authority  for  estab- 
lishing the  necessary  rules,  regulations  and  ordinances  and  enforcing  their 
observance,  and  for  publishing  and  distributing  appropriate  information  and 
instruction  on  the  subject. 

It  is  probably  best  that  the  specific  method  to  be  used  for  the  prevention 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  should  not  be  stated  in  any  law,  but  should  be 
left  to  the  intelligence  and  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  believing 
that  it  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  existing  knowledge, 
lae  following  form  of  law  is  suggested  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  sug- 
gested above: 

An  Act  to  prevent  inflammatioi  of  the  eyes  of  the   new-born    babe,  or   socalled   ophthahnia    neo- 
natorum. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  hereby  vested  with 
power  and  authority  to  publish  and  distribute  such  information  and  instruction, 
to  furnish  such  remedies  and  to  make  such  rules,  reg^ulations  and  ordinances  as 
it  may  deem  expedient  to  prevent  the  development  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
of  the  new  born  babe,  so-called  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  in  public  hospitals  or 
institutions  in  which  midwifery  is  practiced  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  In 
connection  with  the  practice  of  midwives. 

Section  2.  Said  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  enforce  its  rules,  regulations, 
and  ordinances  on   this  subject  at  the   expense  of  the  State. 

Section  3.  Any  person  violating  any  rule,  regulation  or  ordinance  of  said  Boanl 
ol  Health  regarding  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100.00,  or  ini- 
prisonment   not   to    exceed    six    months,    or   both. 

The  above  suggestions  are  in  substance  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngol- 
ogy  cooperating  with  the  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on 
legislative  measures  to  prevent  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  .lune,   190S. 

The  central  feature  of  giving  the  State  Board  of  Health  direction  of  the 
whole  matter  and  power  to  act  is  in  our  judgment  a  good  one.     A  law  sim- 
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ilar  in  purposes  to  the  one  proposed  would  be  more  effective  than  the  one 
now  on  the  statute  (Chap.  38,  Sec.  510,  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois)  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  which  by  the  new  enactment  could  be  repealed. 

According  to  the  present  law,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  f  iiforce  1 
the  nurse  or  midwife  who  notices  a  discharge  from  the  eyes  of  an  infant  with- 
in two  weeks  after  its  birth  must  report  the  same  to  a  health  officer  of  the 
town  or  some  legally  qualified  practitioner  within  six  hours  of  the  dis- 
covery under  a  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  proposed  new  law  con- 
templates that  the  miuwue  shall  be  instructed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  the  method  of  prophylaxis,  which  she  wiil  be  compelled  to  use  in  every 
case,  and  in  addition  that  she  will  report  any  cases  of  the  disease  that  may 
arise  in  her  practice  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Wm.  H.  Wiujer. 
J.  T.  McAn.\lly, 
C.  E.  B.\BB. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Mr.  Jones^  report  on  the  "Needs  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind" 
follows : 

Many  of  the  buildings  now  in  use  by  the  school  were  constructed  forty 
years  ago  when  tall  structures  were  demanded  as  ornaments  to  a  city  where 
public  buildings  were  erected  and  as  monuments  to  the  skill  and  glory  of 
the  architects  who  designed  them.  But  little  attention  at  that  time  was 
given  to  ventilation,  convenience  for  inmates  or  protection  against  the  dan- 
ger of  fire.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  school  are  required 
to  sleep  on  the  third  floors.  Notwithstanding  every  facility  has  been  pro- 
cured as  protection  against  fire  there  is  yet  danger  in  requiring  so  many 
children  to  sleep  above  the  second  floor.  No  institution  is  constructed  at 
the  present  time  with  dormitories  on  the  third  floor. 

The  buildings  are  old  and  need  remodeling  and  the  third  floors  may  be 
utilized  for  other  purposes  such  as  rooms  for  small  classes  and  living  rooms 
for  teachers  and  employes.  An  appropriation  of  $12,000  will  practically 
modernize  the  buildings  and  make  it  possible  to  place  our  pupils  in  well 
arranged  and  properly  ventilated  dormitories  free  from  danger  of  fire. 

The  heating  system  in  the  main  building,  the  girls'  cottage  and  the  hos- 
pital is  new,  in  good  condition  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  these  buildings, 
but  the  boys'  cottage,  the  work  shop  and  the  school  buildings  are  poorly 
heated  and  the  system  must  be  changed  to  an  up  to  date  one  to  meet  the 
demands.     The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  estimated  at  $1,500. 

More  Recreation   Ground  Needed. 

The  school  has  seventeen  acres  of  land  on  which  the  buildings  are 
located  and  twenty-three  acres  one-fourth  of  a  mile  away  used  as  a  pasture 
for  our  herd  of  dairy  cows.  The  dairy  barn  is  near  the  other  buildings  on 
the  seventeen  acre  tract  and  takes  up  much  space  which  is  very  much  needed 
for  recreation  grounds  for  our  pupils.  We  are  therefore,  asking  the  Legis- 
lature for  $6,000  to  be  used  in  removing  our  dairy  barn  to  the  pasture  where 
it  properly  belongs.  Twenty-five  acres  adjoining  the  pasture  is  regarded  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  the  school  and  as  it  may  be  had 
for  $2,500,  an  exceedingly  low  price  for  land  within  the  city  limits  of  Jack- 
sonville, the  board  of  trustees  has  urgently  requested  an  appropriation  for 
its  purchase. 

New  Hospital. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $6,000  for  the  construction  of  an  isola- 
tion hospital.  This  sum  was  regarded  as  inadequate  for  the  building  that 
should  be  erected  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
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plans  for  the  structure  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  making  additions 
to  it  in  sufh  a  way  as  to  make  it  suitable  both  for  an  isolation  hospital  and 
a  general  hospital  as  well.  The  amount  necessary  to  complete  this  work  is 
$8,UO0.  When  this  work  is  complete  we  shall  be  able  to  use  our  present  hos- 
pital for  a  little  girls  cottage  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

SuMMAUV  or  AiTuuruiATio.Nb  NEbutD  FuK  TiiL  Xk.xt  l5ii;.\.M.\L  Teum. 

1.  Maintenance     $116. 4«0 

2.  Repairs  and   improvements    7,000 

3.  Teachers'   library  and  apparatus   l.OUO 

4.  Braille     library     1,000 

5.  Printing    material     1,000 

6.  New    hospital    8,000 

7.  Remodeling    buildings     12,000 

8.  New    smoke    stack     3,000 

9.  Removal    of   barn    6,000 

10.  Additional     land     2,500 

11.  Renewing  heating  plant   in   three   buildings    1,500 

Total     J159.480 

Estimated  Number  of  Bund. 

Guided  by  statistics  collected  In  other  states  we  are  justified  in  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  blind  of  Illinois: 

Number  under  21  years  of  age    500 

Between  21  and  50  years  of  age   l.ouu 

Between  50  and  60  years  of  age    7du 

Over    60    years    of    age    2,250 

Total    number   of   all   ages    5,000 

The  first  class,  those  under  21  years  of  age,  is  ten  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  Of  this  number  215  are  in  school  at  Jacksonville  and  about  30  at 
Chicago,  making  less  than  250  or  half  the  number  of  young  blind  in  school. 
About  20  per  cent  or  100  of  the  whole  number  under  21  years  are  not  only 
blind  but  feeble-minded.  There  are  about  50  blind  children  too  young  to 
or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  school.  This  leaves  about  100  children  of 
sound  bodies  and  of  sufficient  age  who  are  unaccounted  for.  Observation 
indicates  that  at  least  100  children  are  kept  out  of  school  because  parents  are 
not  aware  of  its  existence  or  refuse  to  part  with  their  afflicted  children. 
A  census  of  the  blind  of  the  State  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  school  in 
gaining  knowledge  of  these  children  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  parents 
the  advantage  the  school  offers. 

Parents  who  have  fi'i'ljle-minded  blind  children  are  very  anxious  to  do 
something  for  their  children  suffering  from  the  double  affliction  and  bring 
every  possible  influence  to  bear  to  secure  the  admission  of  these  children. 
They  plead  that  there  is  no  other  place  to  send  them  and  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  trial  at  least  for  their  child  in  the  school.  The  harmful  influ- 
ence of  such  a  child  upon  the  normal  blind  i.s  too  obvious  to  require  discus- 
sion. The  State  should  make  a  special  jirovision  for  the  care  and  training 
of  feeble  minded  children  at  Lincoln  or  rdsewhero. 

In  the  next  two  classes  there  are  2,250  persons,  that  includes  all  those 
between  21  and  60  years  of  age.  Many  men  of  this  class  are  without  homes 
and  having  lost  their  vision  after  adult  life  was  reached  are  quite  helpless 
In  the  struggle  for  existence.  Most  of  them  are  honorable  and  upright  in 
habits  and  character  but  a  large  ntimber  of  those  who  apply  and  insist  upon 
admission  to  the  school  are  not  desirable  associates  for  children.  No  other 
school  In  the  country  bo  far  as  I  am  aware  except  possibly  Ohio  admits 
adults  to  the  school  for  the  young  blind. 

Th«'  school  should  be  relieved  of  this  clas^  and  I  would  ninst  >:ruriniv 
recommend  action  to  bring  about  this  result.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  them  at  Chicago  where  their  interests  can  be  better  served  than  in  a 
school  designed  especially  for  the  young. 
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Peevention  of  Blindness. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  is  very  important  to  the  State  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  embraced  to  inform  the  public  of  the  dangers  that 
threaten  and  the  diseases  that  destroy  vision. 

The  blindness  of  the  new  born  furnishes  us  about  one-third  of  our  pupils. 
This  is  a  preventable  and  curable  disease  and  only  occurs  where  the  physi- 
cian or  midwife  is  careless  or  ignorant.  The  law  designed  to  prevent  oc- 
currence of  blindness  from  the  disease  should  be  enforced.  It  will  never 
be  effective  until  its  penalties  have  been  imposed  upon  a  number  of  violators 
of  its  provisions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  W.  Jones. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


NEEDS  0 1      11 1 1 :    1 1 . 1 . 1  \  ( » I  s    I  M )l'STRI AL    HOME    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 


^Ir.  Nolan's  report  on  the  needs  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  lldiiK-  for 
the  Blind  follows: 

Chicago,  Dec.  5,  1908. 
To    the   Commission    to   Inquire   into    the   Conditions   of   the   Blind   of    the 

State  of  Illinois: 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  been  laboring  undtr  ^ 
great  disadvantage  ever  since  its  creation,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  main 
building  of  the  Home  has  never  been  completed  and  it  has  therefore  not 
been  able  to  admit  the  full  number  of  persons  which  it  was  designed  to  ac- 
commodate. At  the  opening  of  the  institution  it  was  practically  filled  with 
men  because  it  was  believed  that  employment  could  be  more  easily  found  for 
them,  and  the  women  of  the  State  have  never  been  given  the  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Home  to  which  they  are  entitled  because  of  lack  of  room  to 
accommodate  more  than  about  the  number  that  could  be  employed  at  house 
work. 

We  therefore  request  that  provision  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
fifty  more  women.  This  will  be  covered  by  the  new  dormitory  building 
which  we  are  about  to  ask  for.  The  industrial  training  department  for 
blind  men  which  has  heretofore  been  operated  in  connection  with  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  seems  to  be  a  burden  to  that  institution 
and  we  believe  that  it  can  be  more  satisfactorily  conducted  as  a  department 
of  this  Homei  We  learn  that  this  department  has  already  been  practically 
closed  at  Jacksonville  so  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  making  im- 
mediate provision  for  its  establishment  here,  as  there  is  now  no  place  In 
this  State  to  which  a  blind  man  may  go  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  any  trade 
or  occupation.  For  this  purpose  we  will  require  a  new  factory  building 
which  will  cost  $20,000  as  per  estimate  of  State  architect,  and  dormitory 
room  for  about  twenty  more  men  which  will  be  included  in  the  new  building 
about  to  be  asked  for. 

Blind  in  County  Alms  Houses. 

Arcordlng  to  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  there  are  now 
more  than  one  hundred  blind  men  and  women  in  the  county  alms  houses  of 
this  State.  The  great  majority  of  these  people  are  over  fifty-flvo  years  of 
age  and  most  of  them  have  been  useful,  law  abiding,  self-respecting  citi- 
zens who  would  never  have  become  pauperizod  but  for  tho  loss  of  sight 
which  deprived  them  of  the  power  to  help  themselves  and  left  them  de- 
pendent upon  tho  charity  of  friends  or  relatives  wTio  are  In  very  many  cases 
unable  to  provide  for  tliem. 


Many  of  these  alms  houses  are  shown  by  the  report  of  inspection  mads 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation 
and  neglect,  unsafe,  unsanitary,  unclean  and  scarcely  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion, and  as  the  blind  can  not  help  themselves  and  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  as  those  with  sight  may  do,  their  lives  in  many  of  these  houses 
must  be  extremely  miserable. 

These  people  are  now  supported  by  the  counties  but  in  a  manner  that  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  community,  and  we  recommend  that  the  State  take  them 
in  charge  and  provide  them  with  some  of  the  comforts  to  which  old  age 
should  be  entitled.  Instead  of  treating  them  worse  than  the  greatest  criminal 
against  the  laws  of  our  State. 

Appropkiatioxs. 

Our  dining  room  and  kitchen  are  with  slight  changes  capable  of  servin,; 
the  requirements  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  inmates,  and  it  is  believed 
that  these  people  can  be  provided  for  more  economically,  more  comfortably 
and  pleasantly  here  than  in  any  other  place  in  this  State.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  a  home  for  the  aged  blind  be  established  in  connection  with 
this  institution,  to  which  every  blind  man  or  woman  of  this  State  of  the  age 
of  fifty-five  years,  or  over,  who  is  unable  to  support  himself  and  is  without 
means  or  relatives  to  provide  for  him,  may  be  admitted.  To  provide  for 
this  and  for  fifty  more  women  in  the  industrial  department,  we  ask  that  a 
new  dormitory  building  be  erected  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  people,  which  will  cost,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  State  Archi- 
tect $94,000. 

We  ask  for  $15,000,  with  which  to  purchase,  or  if  it  shall  seem  more 
desirable  to  lease  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  a  piece  of  land  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  institution  ground  and  which  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  home. 

We  ask  that  the  sum  of  $6,500  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  new 
boilers  and  the  remodeling  of  the  engine  room;  that  the  sum  of  $5,500  be 
appropriated  for  the  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  new  buildings  and  the 
sum  of  $3,000  for  necessary  alterations  to  the  dining  rooms,  store  rooms, 
etc. 

We  have  by  careful  economy  reduced  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining 
the  institution  to  a  little  less  than  $310  per  capita  for  the  last  year,  which 
is  the  lowest  per  capita  cost  of  which  we  find  any  record  in  this  institution 
and  on  this  basis  we  are  asking  for  $24,800  for  ordinary  expenses  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  which  is  $3,200  a  year  less  than  we  received  two 
years  ago.  With  the  proposed  increase  in  attendance  for  the  second  year 
we  estimate  the  per  capita  cost  of  230  inmates  at  $250  and  on  that  basis  we 
ask  for  $57,500  for  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 

We  ask  $5,000  for  repairs  and  improvements  for  the  year  ending  Jiui'^ 
30,  1910,  and  $5,000  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 

Our  request  for  working  capital  was  granted  by  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly and  with  it  we  have  been  able  to  install  the  necessary  machinery  and  to 
purchase  materials  in  large  quantities  in  the  best  mai'kets,  and  have  so  re- 
duced the  cost  of  operation  in  the  broom  factory  that  the  deficit  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  was  more  than  $6,000  less  than  the  preceding  year. 
We  are,  therefore,  asking  for  $15,000  for  working  capital  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  which  is  $5,000  a  year  less  than  we  received  last  time.  For 
the  second  year  we  expect  to  employ  fifty  more  women  and  twenty  more  men 
in  the  industrial  training  department,  and  we  ask  for  $25,000  for  working 
capital  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 

We  are  obliged  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $3,031.80  to  pay 
a  special  assessment  which  has  been  levied  against  the  property  of  the  Home 
by  the  West  Park  Board  for  the  paving  of  Marshall  Boulevard. 
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Summary  of  Appbopriations  Asked. 

We  shall  sum  up  the  appropriations  we  ask  as  follows: 

For   new    dormitory    buildlns j  91,000  00 

For   new   factory   buildiner 2o!o00  00 

For  piirchaso   or  lease  of  land loiooo  00 

For   new   boilers   and   alterations    to   boiler   room    6.500  00 

Furnishing  and   equipment  of  new  buildings    5,500  00 

Alterations    to   dining   room,    storeroom,    etc 3.000  00 

Ordir.Tiy  «='\pf-ns<:':^   year  ending  June  30.   1910    24,800  00 

Repairs  and  improvements  for  year  ending  June  30,   1910 5,000  00 

Working  capital,  for  year  ending  June  30,  1910  15,000  00 

Ordinary  expenses  year  ending  June  30,    1911    oT.f.QO  00 

Repairs   and    improvements   year   ending   June   30,    1911 5,0u0  00 

Working  capital  for  year  ending  June  £0,   1911 25.000  00 

For  special    assessment    for   paving    3.031  80 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  Noi.AX. 

Bill  to  Care  for  Aged  Blind. 
Mr.  Nolan  also  submitted  the  followinj;  bills : 

A  Bill 

For  an  Act  to  amend  the  title  of  an  Act  entitled.  'An  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor.' 
filed  May  23,  18S7,  in  force  July  1,  1S87,  and  to  amend  said  Act  by  adding, 
thereto  two  new  sections. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  an  Ait  entitled  'An  Act  to  incorpor- 
ate the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  to  make  an  appropriation 
therefor,'  filed  May  23,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

An  Aft  to  Incorporate  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  to  care  for 
the  aged  and  indigent  blind  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  make  an  appro- 
priation therefor;  and  that  said  Act  be  further  amended  by  adding  thereto 
two  additional  sections  to  be  known  as  sections  thirteen  and  fourteen  (13 
and  14)   which  said  additional  sections  shall  read  as  follows: 

Skction  1:{.  The  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
shall  as  soon  as  practicable  open  and  conduct  in  connection  with  said  Home 
a  rlepartment  for  the  aged  blind,  to  which  .ill  blind  residents  of  this  State 
of  the  age  of  fifty-five  years  or  over,  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves 
and  have  no  means  or  relatives  who  are  able  to  provide  for  them,  may  be 
admitted. 

Sk(ii()n  14.  Thr  Irustoe.^  shall  make  all  necessary  rules  regulating  th''' 
admission  and  government  of  such  inmates,  and  shall  have  full  charge  of 
the  afTairs  of  this  department  to  the  same  (>xtent  a.*^  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Home. 


Biix  Foit  A  State  Boarp  for  the  Blind. 

An  Art  In  establish  a  State  Hoard  for  iniprorinrj  the  conditions  of  the  blind 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor. 
Section  ].  I!r  it  rnacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  there  shall  be  established  a  State 
Board,  to  be  known  as  the  Illinois  State  Board  for  the  Blind,  consisting  of 
five  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of   tbo   Senate. 
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Section  2.  The  full  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  this  board  shall  be 
five  years.  But  of  the  first  commission  appointed,  one  member  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any  member  of  the  commission, 
his  successor  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to  prepare  and  maintain 
a  complete  register  of  the  blind  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  shall  de- 
scribe the  condition,  cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  education  and  indus- 
trial training  of  each,  with  such  other  facts  as  may  seem  to  the  board  to  be 
of  value. 

Section  4.  The  board  shall  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  indus'trial 
aid,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  aid  the  blind  in  finding  employment,  and 
to  assist  them  in  disposing  of  their  manufactured  goods,  by  establishing 
salesrooms  or  such  other  means  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  and  the  board 
may,  whenever  it  shall  deem  it  necessary,  provide  any  blind  person  with 
machinery,  tools,  materials,  or  other  Vvares  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars   ($200.00)   to  any  one  person. 

Section  5.  The  board  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by 
employing  competent  persons  to  visit  them  at  their  homes,  to  teach  them 
to  read  embossed  print  and  to  engage  in  such  industries  as  may  be  followed 
in  their  homes. 

Section  6.  The  board  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  principal  occupations 
followed  by  the  blind  in  various  parts  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  shall, 
by  experiment  and  such  other  means  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  endeavor  to 
find  new  industries  in  which  they  may  be  profitably  employed. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to  continue  to  make  in- 
quiries concerning  the  cause  of  blindness,  to  learn  what  proportion  of  these 
cases  are  preventable  and  to  inaugurate  such  preventive  measures  for  the 
State  of  Illinois  as  may  seem  wise." 

Section  8.  The  board  shall,  through  its  agents,  visit  all  charitable  in- 
stitutions, county  almshouses,  and  other  institutions  in  this  State,  in  which 
blind  persons  are  housed,  and  give  such  advice  and  direction  as  the  case 
may  seem  to  require,  and  shall  render  such  further  assistance  as  may  lie 
in  its  power,  to  promote  the  safety,  comfort  or  usefulness  of  such  blind  in- 
mates. 

Section  9.  The  board  shall  prepare  and  keep  a  complete  list  of  the 
blind  children  of  school  age  in  this  State,  and  shall  use  every  means  in  its 
power  to  compel  their  parents  to  provide  them  with  a  proper  education  by 
sending  them  to  school,  or  through  private  instructions  at  home  or  else- 
where. 

Section  10.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services,  but  their  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  shall  be  paid. 

Section  11.  The  board  may  appoint  such  ofiicers  and  agents  as  may  be 
necessary  and  fix  their  compensation  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation; but  no  person  employed  by  the  board  shall  be  a  member  thereof. 
It  shall  make  its  own  by-laws  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  its  pro- 
ceedings up  to  and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  preceding,  embody- 
ing therein  a  properly  classified  and  tabulated  statement  of  its  receipts  and 
expenditures,  together  wtih  an  estimate  of  the  appropriation  required  for 
the-  ensuing  two  years. 

Section  12.  The  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000.00)  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  said  commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1911. 
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Exix)1!Si:d  uy  thi:  t'oM.Mi.s;5iu.\. 

The  foregoing  assemblage  of  reports  and  bills  and  the  account  of  the 
work  of  the  commission  are  respectfully  submitted  as  the  complete  re- 
|)ort  of  the  lommission. 

Clara  P.  Bourlaxd,  Chairman, 

George  W.  Jones, 

C.  D.  Baijb, 

Joseph  E.  Otis, 

Edward  J.  Xolan, 

Alice  E.  Bates, 

Alice  T.  Heywood, 

Chester  M.  Dawes, 

William  H.  Wilder,  M.  D., 

El:mer  E.  Hagler,  ^I.  D.,  Secretary. 

J.   T.   MCAXALLT.  M.   D. 


PART  VI. 


REPORTS    AND    STATISTICS  OF    THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  VISITATION  OF  CHILDREN. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTMENT  FOE  THE  VISITATION  OF  CHILDKEX. 


The  work  of  the  Department  of  Visitation  of  Children  during  the 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1908,  has  demonstrated  the  need  of  the 
law  and  has  more  than  justified  the  appropriations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  carry  it  into  effect. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  biennial  report  the  law  had  been  in  force  only 
one  year  and  the  department  had  barely  started  on  its  work. 

It  has  now  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is  fully  established.  One 
will  be  impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of  general  and  detail  work  that 
the  State  agent  and  his  assistants  have  been  able  to  accomplish  with  so 
little  money. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  amplified  the  Childrens'  Visitation 
Act  by  making  it  possible  to  employ  "visitors  not  to  exceed  four,"  but 
this  amendment  was  nullified  by  the  failure  of  the  Assembly  to  make  the 
appropriation  large  enough  to  pay  the  extra  number  of  visitors.  The  de- 
partment was  forced  consequently  to  employ  only  two  visitors,  one  of 
whom  could  not  be  carried  through  the  full  two-year  period. 

The  department  hopes  that  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  seeing 
the  benefits  that  have  flowed  from  the  operation  of  this  Act,  will  in- 
crease the  appropriations  for  its  work  and  thereby  make  possible  its  fuller 
development. 

The  homeless  and  neglected  children  of  the  State  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  all.  Their  helplessness  and  their  hopeless,  forlorn  present,  to 
think  nothing  of  the  dreary  wastes  that  the  future  will  spread  before 
them,  must  arouse  our  most  generous  impulses.  As  a  work  of  humanity, 
charity  and  love,  the  efforts  of  this  department  are  worthy  of  support. 

But  when  the  effect  of  such  children  upon  the  political  and  economic 
future  of  the  State  is  considered,  the  practical  side  of  their  case  calls 
with  equally  appealing  and  impelling  force  for  immediate  succor  and 
relief. 

The  department,  during  tlie  two  years,  has  systematized  its  inspec- 
tion of  those  institutions  caring  for  and  placing  oiit  neglected,  dependent 
and  homeless  children.  The  State  supervision  of  these  institutions  and 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  public  authorities  over  their  physical,  financial 
and  moral  character  has  been  of  far  greater  benefit  than  mere  reports 
can  indicate. 
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These  homes  and  institutions  are  now  iinnually  insj^cted  bv  tlie  State 
agent.  He  is  able  to  see  whether  reconiinendali»»ns  made  by  liim  on 
former  visits  have  l)een  carried  into  effect.  The  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  use  to  which  puldic  and  private  funds  are  put,  the  education 
and  care  of  the  wards  committed  to  them  and  their  system  of  placement 
and  visitation  are  all  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny. 

Personal  visitation  by  State  visitors  to  the  homes  where  children  in 
public  charge  have  l)een  placed  insures  to  the  child  kind  treatment,  the 
advantages  of  education  and  the  necessities  of  wholesome  surroundings. 

Keports  of  inhumane  treatment  of  children  by  l)rutal  jiarents  or  bar- 
barous foster  parents  have  been  investigated  in  large  numbers  and  the 
local  authorities  have  be'en  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  tiie  oll'enders. 
The  victims  of  these  evil  environments  are  |)roperly  taken  care  of  and 
placed  where  their  lives  may  develop  along  natural  lines. 

These  represent  only  briefly  a  few  of  the  services  which  this  depart- 
ment is  perfomiing  for  children,  posterity  and  the  State.  Faithfulness, 
loyalty,  energ)',  perseverance  and  intelligence  have  characterized  the 
efforts  of  the  State  agent  and  his  assistants. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


EEPOETS  OF  IXSPECTIOXS. 


The  following  are  reports  of  inspections  of  institutions  caring  for  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children : 

Amanda  Smith  Orphanage. 

Harvey,    Illinois. 

I  visited  this  orphanage  ihree  times  during  the  biennial  period  and  sub- 
mit herewith  a  general  report  of  the  institution.  While  I  found  much  to 
be  commended  over  former  conditions,  set  forth  in  last  report.  May  25th, 
1906,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The  Home  has  been  thoroughly 
renovated  and  sanitation  is  vastly  improved.  I  deplored  the  absence  of 
general  harmony  among  the  inside  management,  and  in  my  judgment  it  ha:s 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  institution  to  a  marked  degree.  The  name 
of  the  institution  has  been  changed  to  the  Amanda  Smith  Industrial  Home. 
My  instructions  to  the  management  at  the  time  of  former  inspection  were 
carried  out;  the  matron  and  secretary  were  discharged.  Rev.  H.  D.  V. 
Purnell,  the  superintendent  has  proved  to  be  an  efficient  worker. 

At  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  board  I  attended  their  meeting 
December  23.  1907,  at  which  time  complaints  were  filed  against  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants  by  Amanda  Smith.  On  the  following  day  I 
made  another  inspection,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  board  members,  Mr. 
Moyer,  at  which  time  we  found  the  house  to  be  in  good  condition — clean 
beds  instead  of  dirty  ones,  as  on  former  occasion,  and  the  balance  of  the 
building  seemed  wholesome  and  clean  and  the  "children,  unlike  former  in- 
spection, were  comfortably  clothed. 

Mrs.  Wheeler,  Matron  of.  cottage  No.  1  seemed  well  adapted  to  her  work. 
Rev.  Purnell  had  direct  supervision  of  cottage  No.  2.  Cottage  No.  1  is  oc- 
cupied by  girls  and  No.  2  by  boys  of  the  institution. 

The  public  schools  at  Harvey,  which  had  just  opened  its  fall  term,  were 
closed  to  the  inmates  of  the  Orphanage.  Miss  Effie  Clay's  services  were 
secured  for  a  teacher  at  the  Orphanage  and  she  has  proven  to  be  very  effi- 
cient;   she  also  serves  in  the  capacity  as  secretary  for  the  institution. 

Dinner  was  in  course  of  preparation  when  we  were  there;  food  was  plen- 
tiful and  of  good  quality. 

Bed-rooms  were  thoroughly  examined  and  no  signs  of  virmin  discovered. 
It  was  reported  that  "two  slept  in  a  bed." 

As  on  previous  inspections,  water  v/as  standing  in  the  cellar.  We  con- 
versed with  a  plumber  about  this  condition  and  he  said  that  it  could  not  be 
remedied  until  a  thorough  sewer  system  was  installed. 

I  discovered  an  open  cistern  on  the  porch,  covered  only  by  a  lid  or  trap- 
door. This  opening  had  no  curbing  and  opened  directly  out  of  the  floor, 
through  which  the  children  were  drawing  water  for  laundry  purposes.  I 
objected  strenuously  to  this  arrangement  as  being  decidedly  dangerous  and 
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notified  the  management  that  this  {-ondition  must  be  remedied  immediately, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that,  should  there  be  an  accident  through  such  care- 
lessness, they  would  be  held  responsible.  The  management  lost  no  time  in 
having  a  substantial  curb  placed  around  the  cistern. 

But  few  children  have  been  placed  in  family  homes  from  this  institu- 
tion. I  recommended  a  more  thorough  system  of  placing  children  be  insti- 
tuted. 

I   made  the  following  recommendations  to  the   management: 

First.  That  a  clear  and  conii)rehHnsive  outline  of  the  duties  of  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  superintendent  be  furnished  them,  that  they  might  bet- 
ter understand  and  be  able  to  carry  out 'in  detail  their  respective  duties 
without  conflicting  with  rights  and  duties  of  each  other,  and  that  a  spirit 
of  unity  be  brought  about  among  the  inside  management. 

Second.  That  stricter  business  methods  be  employed:  that  their  affairs  be 
conducted  in  a  straightforward,  intelligent  and  business  like  manner.  Their 
treasurer,  heretofore  had  not  been  furnished  with  a  proper  accounting  of 
all  receipts  and  disbursements,  rendering  it  impossible  that  an  intelligent 
report  be  made  of  their  financial  condition:  that  an  accounting  must  be 
made  to  the  treasurer  by  Amanda  Smith  and  her  associates  of  all  financial 
matters.  I  further  recommended  that  all  moneys  be  paid  by  check  from  the 
treasurer's  office. 

I  was  informed  that  a  large  subscription  donated  from  abroad  has  prob- 
ably been  withheld  because  of  their  failure  in  applying  business  methods 
in  the  handling  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  oflScers  and  members  of  their  board  of  managers  are  all  prominent 
business  men  and  they  feel  the  importance  of  the  institution  complying  with 
the  foregoing  recommendations  and  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  same. 

Forty-nine  children  were  inmates  of  the  Orphanage  at  the  time  of  my  in- 
spection, ranging  in  age  between  2  and  IG.  thirty-two  of  "whom  were  boys 
and  seventeen  girls. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  State  Agent  were  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
intended — looking  to  the  general  improvement  of  conditions  at  the  Orphan- 
age— it  is  the  belief  that  progress  will  be  made  in  the  right  direction  and  the 
work  at  the  institution  be  made  a  success. 


A.MERICAN   CONCIHEGATIOXAL  DEACONESS   HOME   AND  OHPHANAtJE 

OF   DOVER. 

Dover.    Illinois. 

Complying  with  your  request  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Deaconess  Home  and  Orphanage  at  Dover,  Illinois,  .Tuly  17th,  1906, 
and   would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  orphanage  is  located  at  Dover,  six  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
Princeton.  Bureau  county,  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  farming  country,  and 
is  locatCTl  in  a  large  three  story  brick  house  formerly  tisod  a.s  Dover  acad- 
emy. The  l)uilding  is  not  modern  being  built  over  fifty  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned.  The  first  floor  consists  of  three  large  rooms,  two 
on  the  south  and  one  on  th?  north  side  of  the  btiilding.  The  second  floor 
is  the  same  except  that  there  are  three  rooms  on  the  south.  The  third 
story  and  attic  is  used  as  a  store  room.  The  matron  informed  me  that 
the  north  part  of  the  house  could  not  be  used  during  the  winter,  because 
of  the  cold,  the  ceilings  being  so  high  it  was  impossible  to  heat  them' 
with  stoves.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  just  completing  extensive 
repairs  on  the  cellar  and  new  modern  hot  water  heating  system  is  to  be 
installed  before  next  winter. 

There  were  but  three  children  in  the  orphanage  at  the  time  of  my  in- 
spection, one  boy  and  two  girls  ranging  in  atxc  from  three  and  one-half  years 
to  ten  years.  The  boy  is  placed  in  the  borne  for  adoption.  The  girls  are 
boarders. 
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The  capacity  of  the  home  is  about  thirty  to  thirty-five.  The  property  con- 
sists of  three  acres  of  land  valued  at  38,000  and  is  leased  to  the  school  for 
99  years.  A  large  garden  on  the  premises  furnishes  the  table  with  all  the 
vegetables  they  need.  Plenty  of  good  water  is  furnished  from  wells  and 
cisterns,  and  the  sanitary  condtion  of  the  property  is  good.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Power  of  Dover,  the  matron,  is  a  bright,  intelligent  woman  and  very  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  institution.  Rev.  William  Anderson,  pastor  of 
the  Dover  Congregational  church,  the  superintendent,  is  spending  much 
time  in  Improving  the  premises  and  building  up  the  institution.  Miss  S.  T. 
Hill,  financial  agent,' spends  most  of  her  time  in  the  field  collecting  funds  to 
be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Deaconess  school  at  Chicago,  the  Orphanage  at 
Dover,  and  a  hospital  located  in  another  part  of  the  state.  The  children 
go  to  school,  Sunday  school,  and  church  regularly. 

Very  little  effort  is  being  made  to  place  children  in  family  homes,  but 
those  who  have  been  placed  out  are  well  located  in  christian  homes  and 
have  good  training. 

I  recommend  that  a  system  of  child  placing  be  organized  and  more  work 
along  this  line  be  accomplished. 

I  recommend  the  renewal  of  their  certificate. 


AMERICAN  HOME   FINDING  ASSOCIATION. 

Chicago,    Illinois. 

Shortly  after  our  inspection,  March  12,  1906,  the  American  Home  Finding 
Association  removed  its  headquarters  to  the  building  known  as  the  old 
Peacock  homestead,   located   in   West   26th   street,  Chicago. 

At  one  of  their  board  meetings  about  the  time  of  establishing  themselves 
in  their  new  quarters,  Geo.  K.  Hoover  w'as  appointed  field  secretary  and 
Captain  J.  W.  Rooney  assumed  charge  of  the  inside  work  at  the  home. 
Captain  Rooney  met  his  death  in  an  accident  on  the  Illinois  Central  tracks 
and  Mr.  Hoover,  who  had  been  ill  for  sometime  died  about  the  same  hour, 
after  which  time  the  Association  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  its 
business  was  closed  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  association  could  be  ad- 
justed. 

The  wards  of  this  institution  were,  at  this  time,  placed  under  the  charge 
and  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  through  their  agent, 
and  the  records  found  at  the  closing  up  of  their  affairs  were  found  to  be 
very  incomplete  and  meagre.  Part  of  them  were  lost.  Arrangements  were 
made  by  which  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  society  should  place 
and  replace  these  wards,  and  after  having  received  the  children,  and  court 
records  are  made  and  filed,  then  they  will  become  permanently  wards  of  the 
Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  society. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  an  intelligenf  record  and  financial 
accounting  of  the  affairs  of  this  society,  because  of  the  incompleteness  of 
their  records.  The  institution  was  found  to  have  been  deeply  in  debt,  with 
no  assets  to  meet  the  indebtedness.  The  charter  was  surrendered,  and  it 
now  remains  only  a  matter  of  history. 


ANNA   B.   MILLIKIN   HOME. 

Decatur,    Illinois. 

The  officers  of  the  Anna  B.  Millikin  Home,  Decatur,  having  made  applica- 
tion to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  for  the  renewal  of  their  certifi- 
cate. I  made  the  usual  inspection  pursuant  to  your  request  and  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  Home  consists  of  a  two  and  half-story  red  brick  building,  located  on 
a  plat  of  fifteen  acres  in  the  west  edge  of  Decatur.  The  building  is  thor- 
oughly fitted  with   modern  conveniences,  steam  heated  and  lighted   by  gas. 
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The  water  supply  is  furnished  troni  the  city  water  works  and  cisterns  for 
washing  purposes  on  the  premises.  There  is  a  bath  room  on  each  floor. 
The  floors  are  of  hard  wood,  covered  with  rugs  throughout  the  building. 

The  purpose  of  the  home  is  to  care  for  old  people  and  dependent  children, 
the  children  and  aged  women  being  seggregated.  each  occupying  a  different 
part  of  the  building,  except  at  meal  time  when  they  all  meet  in  the  dining 
room  but  sit  at  different  tables. 

The  old  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  home  on  life  membership  fee,  ranging 
in  amount  according  to  age.  At  the  time  of  my  inspection  of  the  building, 
there  were  five  aged  women  and  fourteen  children  in  the  home,  the  ages  of 
the  children  ranging  from  a  babe  one  week  old  to  17  years. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  number  of  empty  rooms,  while  so  many  insti- 
tutions are  overcrowded.  The  matron  informed  me  that  they  had  room  for 
fifteen  elderly  women  and  thirty-five  children,  revealing  the  fact  there  were 
twenty-one  children's  and  ten  large  beds  empty.  The  sanitary  conditions 
are  excellent. 

The  employes  consist  of  a  cook,  a  man  for  general  work  about  the  place, 
laundress  two  days  in  the  week  and  occasionally  a  seamstress.  They  have 
two  cows  supplying  all  the  butter  and  milk  used  by  the  home,  a  number 
of  chickens  furnishing  all  eggs  necessary  for  the  table  and  cooking  pur- 
poses. They  have  a  good  garden  supplying  all  the  vegetables  for  the  table. 
The  store  room  at  that  time  was  well  supplied. 

The  income  of  the  home  is  from  voluntary  contributions.  Mrs.  Millikin 
gives  $.jOti  a  year  and  the  supervisors  pay  $250  quarterly  for  the  care  of  the 
county  wards. 

The  children  attend  the  Oakland  school  during  the  school  months  and 
religious  services  are  conducted  every  Sunday  afternoon  by  ministers  from 
the  city.  Physicians  volunteer  their  services,  each  attending  three  months 
In  succession   following  each   other   in   established   order. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  in  placing  the  children  in  homes  and  I  ad- 
vised a  more  thorough  organized  system  of  placing  of  children. 

I   recommend   the  issuance  of  a  certificate  to  this  Home. 


BETHANY    PROTECTIVE    ASSOCIATION'. 

Rock  Island. 

According  to  insirucuoii,  1  visited  and  inspected  the  Httli.iny  I'rotctive 
Association,  Rock  Itiand,  May  :{0,  l'.)07.  The  building  consists  of  a  three- 
story  brick  house  of  thirteen  rooms,  located  upon  three  acres  of  land.  The 
house  has  a  capacity  of  forty  children.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  heated  by 
steam  and  furnished  with  water  from  the  city  water  works;  also  a  good 
cistern.  It  is  in  excellent  sanitary  condition.  The  following  improvements 
have  been  made:  A  new  sewer  system;  new  iron  fence  around  the  prop- 
erty; four  rooms  jjainted  and  newly  i)apered;  poles  set  and  electric  wiring 
completed;  new  fire  escapes  throughout  the  building.  They  also  propose 
to  remodcd  the  floors  in  the  basement  and  attach  a  new  electric  motor  to  the 
washing  machine.  The  cost  oC  above  improvements  will  aggregate  about 
$:;,.;(i(t.  The  house  wab  clean  J.nd  the  beds  well  furnished  with  clothing.  The 
children  were  all  well  clothed  and  ai)peared  to  be  happy.  Miss  Meta  Smith 
is  matron  and  well  ada|>ted  to  the  work.  There  were  thirty-nine  children 
at  the  home,  ranging  in  age  from  1  to  l'.\  years.  The  matron  reported  that 
they  had  had  one  case  of  scarlet  fever  and  one  of  di|)htheria  during  the 
year.  With  this  exception,  ihe  children  had  all  been  in  good  health.  They 
attend  the  Methodist  Church  and  >>un(lay  School  and  the  older  children  the 
.Junior  ]..eague.  The  public  library  i)f  the  city  is  open  lo  the  children.  The 
larger  children  attend  the  jjublii-  si-hool;  the  smaller  ones  are  taught  at  the 
home.     A  kindergarten  teacher  is  furnished  by  the  city. 

There  were  ll.'jU  quarts  of  fruit  and  250  glasses  of  jelly,  fifteen  bushels  of 
potatoes,  Ffeven  bushels  of  aF)ples  and  a  large  quantity  of  ve.getables  in  the 
cellar  at  the  time  of  my  inspection. 
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The  home  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  no  collections  are 
taken  up  by  field  workers. 

The  following  salaries  are  paid:  Matron,  $45.00  per  month;  general  house- 
keeper, $16.00;  laundress,  $20.00;  two  helpers  in  the  children's  department, 
$22.50;  cook,  $22.50. 

Menu  was  reported  as  follows: 

Breakfast — Breakfast  food,  bread,  syrup  and  butter,  sauce,  coffee  or  cocoa. 

Dinner — Pot  roast,  potatoes,  cabbage,  gravy,  bread  and  butter,  milk  for 
the  small  children,  water  for  the  older  children. 

Supper — Bread,  butter  and  apple  sauce,  tea  and  milk  with  fruit,  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  meat  in  the  winter  time. 

A  number  of  children  have  been  placed  in  family  homes  during  the  past 
year,  and  inspection  shows  that  great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the 
homes. 

The  matron  reported  that  no  debts  had  been  contracted,  except  for  repairs 
on  the  property. 

A  field  worker  will  be  installed  in  a  short  time,  who  will  supervise  the 
home  placing  and  will  visit  the  children  and  other  work  incident  to  that 
office. 


CENTRAL   BAPTIST   ORPHANAGE. 

Maywood. 

This  orphanage,  known  as  the  Norton  property,  is  beautifully  located  on 
a  valuable  tract  of  land  of  three  acres  in  the  town  of  Maywood,  a  suburb 
contiguous  to  Chicago.  It  is  a  modern  structure  of  forty  rooms,  consisting 
of  four  stories.  The  rooms  on  each  of  the  floors  are  well  equipped  and 
furnished,  most  of  them  having  been  furnished  by  churches  and  societies. 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  found  a  reception  room,  library,  parlor,  chapel, 
dining  room  and  reception  room  for  the  parents. 

The  second  floor,  eight  bedrooms  for  girls,  toilet  and  bath. 

The  third  floor  has  seven  bedrooms  and  clothes  closets. 

The   fourth   floor,  two  bedrooms. 

The  basement  consists  of  laundry,  store  room  and  a  furnace  room. 

Throughout  the  entire  institution  the  sanitary  condition  seemed  to  be 
excellent.  They  have  an  abundance  of  artesian  water,  supplied  through  a 
reservoir  on  a  high  tower  located  in  the  yard.  They  have  also  a  cistern 
furnishing  water  for  toilet  purposes. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  reconstruct  the  barn  belonging  to  the 
premises  into  a  modern  and  first-class  laundry  and  bakery. 

The  premises  throughout  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  a  hot 
water  plant.     Coal  and  gas  are  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

The  fire  protection  was  wholly  inadequate  for  a  building  of  this  size, 
having  nothing  Vvliatever  in  the  way  of  protection  except  a  few  hand  gren- 
ades. Upon  criticism  of  inspector  and  upon  his  recommendation  immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  insure  the  buildings  and  occupants  from  destruction 
by  fire.  The  management  cheerfully  agreed  that  such  protection  was  neces- 
sary and  stated  they  would  take  steps  in  that  direction  at  once. 

Thirty-six  children  were  cared  for  at  this  orphanage  at  the  time  of  in- 
spection, twenty-four  of  whom  were  boys  and  twelvj  girls,  whose  ages  ranged 
between  3  and  12  years.  The  children  were  all  well  clothed  and  seemed 
very  happy. 

The  food  provided  for  these  children  was  good  and  v/holesome;  the  menu 
varied  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  protection  of  children  cared  for  at  this  home,  applicants  for 
admission  must  come  with  a  certificate  of  health  from  some  regular  practic- 
ing physician. 


The  inspector  was  impressed  with  the  homelike  atmosphere  that  pervaded 
the  entire  institution. 

It  is  supported  ijy  voluntary  contribution  and  the  applicants  are  not 
restricted  l)y  denominational  lines. 

Three  or  four  Chinese  children,  heretofore  reported,  still  remain  at  the 
institution.  All  children  of  sfhool  age  attend  the  public  school.  Weekly 
religioMs  services  are  conducted  in  the  chrpel,  and  on  Sundays  the  children 
attend  the  Baptist  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

Few  of  the  children  are  placed  in  family  homes,  but  when  placements  are 
made  great  care  is  nlt.-;crvpd  in  Sf-lciiiiiLr  tinml  hninp><  ainl  in  sniH-rvision 
after  placement. 


CHICAGO  INDUSTRIAL  HOME   FOR  CHILDREN. 

Woodstock. 

This  institution  is  located  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city  of  Woodstock. 
It  is  a  two-story  frame  l)uiiding.  having  fifteen  rooms.  The  building  through- 
out is  old,  though  some  material  improvements  have  been  made  recently. 

The  first  floor  has  a  reception  room,  parlor,  two  bed  rooms,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  bath  room  and  a  play  room. 

The  second  floor  is  the  boys'  dormitory,  having  twelve  single  beds,  a  bath 
room  and  six  rooms  for  helpers  and  girls,  which  are  furnished  with  double 
beds.  The  building  was  in  fair  sanitary  condition.  It  has  been  furnished 
with  a  nev>-  "Model"  hot  water  heating  plant,  installed  since  my  last  inspec- 
tion. This  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  system.  It  was  installed 
at  a  cost  of  $1,300,  and  the  superintendent  said  that  it  was  nearly  all 
paid  for. 

There  is  a  small  frame  building  on  the  premises,  about  100  feet  from  the 
main  buiUlirig,  the  first  floor  being  a  play  room  for  the  boys,  and  the  second 
a  dormitory  when  the  orphanage  is  crowded  and  a  sleeping  room  for  the 
hired  man.  The  laundry  in  basement  is  fitted  with  laundry  machinery,  the 
most  of  w  .ich  is  somewhat  old.  This  building  is  also  heated  by  hot  water 
plant  located  in  its  basement.  This  building  was  not  in  very  good  sanitary 
condition,  the  stool  for  general  use  of  inmates  being  in  the  bedroom  and 
not  separated  in  any  way  by  partitions  or  otherwise.  The  matron  informed 
me  tliat  the  untidy  condition  of  some  of  the  rooms  was  due  to  its  being 
Saturday,  and  they  v>ere  not  through  with  their  cleaning.  It  is  lighted  with 
electricity.  Beds  were  clean  and  clear  of  vermin  and  well  supplied  with 
clothing. 

There  were  twenty-one  children — fourteen  boys  and  seven  girls — ranging 
in  age  from  5  to  Ifi  years.  Eleven  of  these  were  boarders  and  three  arl? 
8ubj(;ct  to  adoption  in  family  homes.  All  looked  healthy,  but  many  of  the 
boys  were  jjoorly  clad.  Three  or  four  wore  shoes  full  of  holes  and  their  feet 
were  soaked  with  water.  1  called  the  matron's  attention  to  this,  and  she 
promi.sed  to  see  that  they  were  furnished  with  shoes  and  stockings  at  once. 
All  go  to  school  but  three,  tv,o  of  whom  are  too  young,  and  the  other,  a 
ifi-j ear-old  l^oy,  has  but  recently  rettirnrd  to  the  home.  Mr.  Kelley,  the 
superintendent,  moved  into  his  own  property  near  by  during  the  year,  and 
Miss  Mattie  Loomis.  the'matron,  was  in  charge.  The  help  consists  of  the 
matron,  who  is  paid  $ir..00  iier  month,  and  two  helpers  at  $9.00  per  month 
with  board.  Tlurc  is  also  a  man  who  looks  after  the  farm.  There  are  forty 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  association  and  the  suiierintendent  informed 
me  that  most  of  the  vegetables  used  were  raised  upon  the  land. 

No  attempt  is  made  at  industrial  training  of  any  kind.  The  menu  is  said 
to  be  varied  from  day  to  day,  plentiful  and  good  in  quality. 

The  Old  People's  Home,  located  north  of  the  Children's  Home,  is  a  two- 
story    frame   house.     The  exterior   is  old.   but   repairs   will    be   made   during 
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the  summer.  The  interior  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  before  it  was 
opened  for  present  use.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lightei  with  electricity. 
There  were  tvrelve  inmates,  all  of  whom  appeared  well  and  happy. 

Miss  Lulu  Champion  is  very  efficient  as  matron  and  much  loved  by  the  old 
people.  She  receives  $15.00  a  month,  $-5.00  of  which  is  applied  for  the  board 
of  her  aged  father,  who  belongs  to  the  home.  The  home  is  well  furnished, 
clean  and  sanitary.  Old  people  are  admitted  to  life  membership  upon  a 
payment  of  a  minimum  sum*  of  $.50.  I  was  told  that  three  cows  furnish 
plenty  of  milk,  and  there  were  chickens  and  eggs  for  the  children  all 
through  the  winter  months. 

There  is  no  fire  protection,  but  the  buildings  being  separated  from  other 
buildings  and  but  two  stories  high,  lessens  the  probability  of  fire.  I  in- 
formed the  matron  that  further  protection  should  be  furnished.  I  suggested 
to  the  superintendent  that  he  confer  with  his  board  of  trustees  and  arrange 
for  filing  bonds  in  those  states  so  requiring  bonds  for  the  placing  of  children 
outside  of  Illinois.  Most  of  their  placements  are  made  in  other  states.  He 
promised  to  make  such  arrangements  at  an  early  date. 


CHICAGO    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 

Forty-ninth  and  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Pursuant  to  your  request  I  inspected  the  Chicago  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  July  14,  190G,  and  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  care  for  dependent  Catholic  children 
and  to  find  suitable  family  homes  for  them  as  far  as  possible. 

The  building,  situated  on  a  block  of  ground  between  Prairie  and  Indiana 
avenues,  is  constructed  of  pressed  brick,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five 
rooms  and  will  accommodate  about  200  children.  There  were  198  in  the  in- 
stitution at  the  time  of  this  inspection.  The  Home  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Mother  Superior,  assisted  by  seventeen  sisters,  all  working  without 
compensation.  A  large  majority  of  the  children  are  committed  by  the 
court,  but  a  few  are  released  by  their  parents.  The  board  of  supervisors 
pay  $10  per  month  for  eighty-three,  but  the  others  are  kept  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  church  and  friends.  There  are  sessions  of  school 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  where  all  the  grammar  grades  are  taught. 
There  is  also  an  industrial  department  where  fine  sewing,  embroidering,  lace 
making,  and  millinery  are  taught  and  numbers  are  sent  out  from  the  insti- 
tution with  a  good  remunerative  trade. 

The  basement  of  the  west  building  is  thoroughly  fitted  out  and  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery  as  a  laundry,  the  gift  of  a  philanthropic 
person  whose  name  is  not  given.  Here  the  washing  for  the  institution  is 
done  under  the  direction  of  a  sister. 

The  dormitories  are  light  and  well  ventilated  and  the  general  sanitary 
condition  is  good.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas 
and  electricity.  There  is  fii-e  hose  throughout  the  building  and  good  fire 
escapes  leading  from  the  top  floor  to  the  ground. 

I  visited  the  Home  on  several  occasions  and  have  seen  the  children  at 
meal  time  and  visited  them  in  the  school  rooms.  In  every  instance  the 
children  appeared  well  fed  and  happy.  Entertainments  are  given  by  the 
children  at  different  intervals  in  v.-hich  all  take  part.  These  entertainments 
are  made  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  menu  consists  of  good  substantial  food  and  good  variety.  A  lunch 
is  also  served  the  children  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  consisting  oi 
bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  molasses. 

Some  substantial  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  parlor  and  halls,  and  the 
contract  is  now  let  for  more  extensive  repairs  to  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  more. 

A  thorough  system  of  home  placing  is  carried  on  by  the  institution  and 
considering  the  age  of  the  children  very   satisfactory  work  is  being   done. 
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The  home  must  first  he  recommended  hy  the  pastor  of  the  church  and 
after  the  child  is  placed  the  home  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Cronin, 
an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  financial  report  shows  an  indebtedness  on  the  property  of  154,000. 
The  interest  of  $2,50(i  i.s  met  annually  by  the  sisters. 

The  play  grounds  about  the  building  are  large  and  made  use  of  freely 
by  the  children.  There  ha.s  been  some  sickness  during  the  year.  Dr. 
Riley,  the  house  physician,  renders  his  service  gratuitously  and  is  subject 
to  call  night  and  day.  Owing  to  the  fact  of  disease  often  being  brought 
in  by  the  children  committed  by  the  court,  I  recommend  that  a  quarantine 
be  established  where  the  new  arrivals  may  be  isolated  for  a  period  and 
thus  lessen  the  probability  of  the  spread  of  disease  among  the  inmates. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  institution  as  a  factor  in  the  child 
saving  work,  and  in  consideration  of  the  excellent  work  already  accom- 
plished, I  would  recommend  the  renewal  of  their  certificate. 


CHILDRENS  HO.ME  OF  ROCKFORD. 

Second    avenue   and    Si.xth    street.    Rockford. 

The  property  consists  of  a  two  story  frame  building  of  eleven  rooms  and 
two  two  story  cottages,  one  having  six  and  the  other  eight  rooms.  The 
•main  building  only  was  used  by  the  society  up  to  the  present  time,  the  cot- 
tages are  rented.  The  six  room  cottage  on  the  south  will  be  repaired  soon 
and  used  as  dormitory  for  the  children. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  consists  of  two  kitchens,  dining  room,  play- 
room, parlor  and   sewing  Fooni. 

The  second  floor  contains  seven  bed-rooms,  hall  and  toilet.  It  is  heated 
with  hot  air  furnace  and  lighted  with  gas. 

The  south  cottage  is  heated  with  stoves  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
east  cottage  has  furnace  heat  and  gas  light. 

The  beds  were  clean  and  well  supplied  with  clothing.  The  house  thorough- 
out  was  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

1  found  no  fire  protection  and  suggested  to  the  matron  and  superintendent 
that  some  hand  grenades  be  furnished  and  placed  conveniently  throughout 
the   building. 

There  were  eighteen  children,  seven  girls  and  eleven  boys  ranging  in  age 
from  9  to  15  years.  Nine  of  these  were  subject  to  adoption  and  nine  were 
boarders. 

The  county  pays  the  institution  $500  per  year  for  general  expenses,  and 
$l.:i5  per  week  for  each  child  kept  by  them  when  committed  by  the  court. 

But  one  child  has  been  placed  during  the  year.  The  children  all  ap- 
l)eared  well  fed  and  well  clothed.  One  child  whose  sight  was  almost  gone 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  .Jacksonville  school  for  the  blind  in  a  few  .days. 
Two  children  were  attending  the  public  school  and  two  attending  a  private 
kindergarten.  All  who  were  old  enough  were  attending  church  and  Sun- 
day school. 

There  were  two  deaths  among  the  children  during  the  year.  One  had  the 
scarlet  fever  and  was  removed  to  the  isolation  hospital  and  died  three  days 
later.  The  other  one  died  of  lu.etimonia  at  the  city  hospital.  Both  of  them 
were  in  very  poor  physical  condition  when  brought  to  the  home.  Drs.  F.  H. 
Kimble,  Rath  .lames.  William  H.  Fitch,  Sanford  Culhane.  Scott  and  Hoy, 
attend  children  on  call   free  of  charge. 

The  help  consists  of  .Mrs.  Emma  Andres,  s:Uary  $:'.0  per  month:  Mrs.  Rose 
Tague,  $1  ])er  week;   .Miss  Ollie  Errickson.  %:',  jier  week. 

The  i)eople  s|)eak  well  of  the  institution  and  are  giving  liberally  to  its 
support.     It  is  highly  endorsed  by  the  court  and  supervisors  of  the  county. 
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EDGAR  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME. 

Paris. 

This  liome  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  and  at- 
tic, located  upon  ten  acres  of  land,  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  court 
house  at  Paris,  Illinois. 

The  first  floor  consists  of  reception  room,  office,  kitchen,,  dining  room, 
linen  room,  sewing  room,  nursery  and  two  bath  rooms;  the  second  floor  of 
dormitories,  guest  chamber,  two  assistants'  rooms,  hospital,  bath  room  and 
matron's  living  room.  The  attic  which  was  not  completed  was  used  as  a 
storage  room. 

The  basement  consists  of  laundry,  school  room,  fruit  room  and  wo'rk  shop. 
It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  kerosene.  It  is  well  protected  from 
fire,  having  fifty  feet  of  hose  on  each  floor  connected  with  stand  pipes,  with 
250  feet  of  hose  outside  of  the  building. 

The  property  is  held  by  the  supervisors  of  Edgar  County  under  a  war- 
ranty deed  for  the  use  of  the  Children's  Home.  Three  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors constitutes  the  Orphans'  Home  committee. 

At  the  time  of  this  inspection  the  Home  was  well  provided  with  vege- 
tables from  its  own  garden;  400  quarts  of  tomatoes,  twenty-five  gallons  of 
chopped  pickles,  twenty  gallons  of  catsup,  225  chickens  which  furnished  eggs 
for  both  cooking  purposes  and  table  use.  Three  cows  furnished  the  milk. 
They  have  a  horse  and  buggy  for  the  use  of  the  Home.  The  out  buildings 
were  in  good  repair. 

There  were  twenty-three  children,  sixteen  boys  and  seven  girls,  ranging 
in  age  from  3  to  14  years.  The  matron,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ray  Wickens  in- 
formed me  the  children  had  been  in  excellent  health  for  the  past  year. 
There  is  a  well  equipped  hospital  room  supervised  by  physicians  from  the 
city. 

Menu  as  follows:  Breakfast:  milk  gravy,  bread,  cereals  and  milk;  din- 
ner: two  kinds  of  vegetables,  bread  and  butter,  often  chicken  and  dumplings, 
meat  or  chicken  on  Sunday;  supper:  rice,  bread,  fruit,  butter  or  sauce  and 
often  soup. 

$1,000  is  contributed  by  the  county  for  running  expenses.  Five  hundred 
people  donate  $1.00  each;  with  an  endowment  of  $7,000  at  seven  per  cent 
interest  the  institution  is  adequately  furnished  with  means  for  support. 

I  consider  this  an  exceptionally  well  conducted  institution. 


EVANGELICAL   LUTHERAN    KINDERPREUND    SOCIETY   OP    ILLINOIS. 

Peoria. 

Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  visited  and  inspected  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Kinderfreund  Society  Home.  I  found  it  to  be  a  two-story  frame  building 
of  fourteen  rooms  in  the  western  part  of  Peoria.  The  building  is  new,  having 
been  erected  in  1902  and  is  modern  in  every  respect.  It  is  heated  v>-ith  hot 
water  and  lighted  with  electricity.  The  water  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
city  water  works.  While  there  are  no  sewers,  they  have  good  cesspools 
and  the  plumbing  is  in  first-class  condition.  The  sanitary  condition  is  also 
good.  The  purpose  of  the  home  is  to  receive  and  care  for  neglected  and 
dependent  children,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  find  good  family  homes  for 
them.  A  good  system  of  home  placing  has  been  established,  every  home 
being  thoroughly  inspected  and  recommendations  must  be  had  from  the. 
pastor  of  the  church  and  at  least  two  elders  before  the  child  is  placed  in 
the  home.  Afterwards  the  homes  are  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  the 
superintendent. 

There  is  a  large  yard  and  play  ground  about  the  building.  The  home 
was  built  and  equipped  thoroughly  by  Mr.  Frank  Meyer  of  Peoria  and 
donated  to  the  association  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  used.     The 
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institution  receives  coniraitnients  from  tbe  court  and  releasals  from  par- 
ents and  receives  no  public  funds.  Its  needs  are  supplied  out  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  church  and  the  jjublic.  A  membership  fee  of  $1.00  per  year  is 
paid  by  members  who  are  willing  to  subscribe  for  this  purpose.  There 
were  only  three  children  at  the  home  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  They  were 
well  clothed  and  apparently  happy. 

Mr.  Christian  Droegemueller,  the  superintendent,  is  an  intelligent  appear- 
iuR  man  anu  keei)s  in  close  touch  with  every  detail  of  the  work  and  anxious 
to  compl.N'*  with  every  part  of  the  law. 

While  the  directors  have  not  voted  for  State  visitation  of  their  wards 
placed  in  family  homes,  we  are  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  friendly 
visits  from  the  State  visitors  will  be  gratefully  received. 

In  view  of  the  good  work  accomplished  and  the  character  of  the  manage- 
ment, I  would  recommend  that  the  certificate  asked  for  be  renewed. 


HOME    FOR    JEWISH    FRIENDLESS    AND    WORKING    GIRLS. 

Ellis  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street,  Chicago. 

This  home  consists  of  two  large  pressed  brick  buildings,  containing  about 
thirty  rooms.  The  main  building  has  three  stories  and  a  basement  and 
the  remainder  two  stories  and  a  basement.  There  are  ten  dormitories  and 
four  nurse  rooms  in  this  building.  Each  floor  is  equipped  with  bath  ami 
toilet  rooms.  The  beds  were  provided  with  the  best  of  mattresses,  clean  and 
well  provided  with  clothing.  The  floors  and  halls  of  the  dormitories  were 
very  clean.  All  toilets  had  modern  fixtures  and  were  in  good  sanitary  con- 
dition. The  building  being  located  in  the  center  of  the  block,  there  is  light 
and  air  in  abundance.  The  chapel  is  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  build- 
ing and  religious  services  are  conducted  each  Saturday  and  on  special 
holidays. 

The  nursery,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  in  this  portion  of  the  building  is 
equipped  for  this  purpose  and  is  supervised  by  a  competent  woman.  The 
basement  consists  of  kitchen,  dining  room,  store  room,  play  rooms,  a  toilet, 
natatorium,  laundry  and  the  heating  plant.  The  laundry  is  fitted  out  with 
the  latest  machinery.  The  steam  heating  plant  has  three  low  pressure 
boilers:  soft  coal  is  used  tor  fuel.  The  building  throughout  is  lighted  with 
gas.  The  fire  protection  is  good  and  the  building  is  considered  fireproof. 
The  first  floor  and  all  laundries  are  all  granitoid  and  the  stairs  and  railings 
are  iron.  It  has  no  outside  fire  escapes,  but  is  furnished  with  chemical 
extinguisher.-!. 

The  infirmary  is  constructed  from  the  same  material  as  the  main  building 
and  is  two  stories  and  ba.sement,  with  eleven  rooms  on  each  of  the  two 
floors.  This  department  is  equipped  with  hospital  wards,  operating  room 
and  dietary  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Three  rooms  are  used  as  a  quarantine. 
All  cliihiren,  n-gardi*  ss  of  (he  time  they  expect  to  remain,  are  received  in 
this  (lei)artmcnt.  Each  is  examined  by  the  home  pliysician,  bathed  and 
given  an  entire  change  of  clotliing.  The  clothing  worn  by  the  child  to  the 
home  is  pbu-cd  in  a  bag  made  for  that  purpose  and  thoroughly  fumigated. 
The  children  are  kept  in  (luarantine  two  weeks  and  then  taken  to  the  other 
wards. 

Tlu  re  were  ISC.  children — l<tl  boys  ajid  eiinhty-flve  girls — ranging  in  a.ge 
from  10  months  to  14  years,  at  the  time  of  this  inspection.  All  apiieared 
to  have  been  well  fed,  v,ell  clothed  and  happy.  The  older  girls  were  removed 
from  the  home  to  the  Ruth  Club,  :5(>22  Calumet  avenue,  and  are  under  sep- 
arate direction  from  the  Home  of  the  Jewish  Friendless.  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Kahn.  sui)eriutedent  of  the  Home  for  Jewish  Friendless,  that  the?e 
girls,  eighteen  in  numbfr,  are  self  supporting.  They  work  out  in  stores, 
offices,  and  elsewhtTe  during  the  day  and  return  to  the  club  at  night.  All 
children  of  school  age  at  the  home  attend  the  Kosmanski  school.  There  are 
children    in   all   of   the  grades.     Though   the   home   i.s   owned,   managed   ami 
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financed  by  the  Jewish  people,  no  child  oi  any  creed  is  turned  away,  if  in 
need  of  help.  A  compensation  of  various  amounts  is  paid  by  the  parents 
or  friends  of  about  twenty-three  out  of  the  186  children.  All  moneys  are 
paid  over  to  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities,  and  they  in  turn  furnish  the 
financial  help  the  home  receives,  and  all  accountings  are  made  to  them. 
This  home  will  be  used  for  the  present  as  a  receiving  home  for  the  Jewish 
Home  Finding  Society  of  Chicago. 

The  following  shows  list  of  helpers  and  paid  officers  and  salaries  paid: 

Superintendent   Kahn    $100.00  per  month 

One  nurse  25.00  per  month 

Six  care  takers,  each 25.00  per  month 

One  engineer  40.00  per  month 

One  seamstress  20.00  per  month 

One  laundress 30.00  per  month 

One   janitor    • '.     25.00  per  month 

One   cook    30.00  per  month 

One  assistant   cook 20.00  per  month 

Two  scrub  women    ($20.00  each) 40.00  per  month 

One  housekeeper    30.00  per  month 

Dr.  Mary  Michaelson  visits  the  home  every  day,  examines  all  new  children 
and  administers  to  all  cases  of  illness,  and  is  subject  to  call  night  or  day. 

The  menu  reported  to  me  is  as  follows: 

Breakfast — Cereals,  bread  and  butter,  Dr.  Kemp's  coffee.  (This  is  varied 
from  time  to  time. 

DixxER — Soup  and  meat  every  day,  beans  or  two  kinds  of  vegetables,  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  pie,  cake  or  pudding,  water,  bread.     (Varied.) 

Supper — Bread  pudding,  prunes,  tea,  bread  and  butter.     (Varied.) 

The  children  are  allowed  all  they  wish  to  eat,  and  if  hungi-y  are  given  a 
lunch  between  meals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kahn,  the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  are  intelligent,  pains- 
taking people,  and  are  endeavoring  to  inculcate  in  the  children  principles  that 
tend  to  make  true  manhood  and  womanhood  and  surround  them  v/ith  a  real 
home  atmosphere. 

To  the  general  comfort  and  daily  routine  are  added  many  pleasures  that 
means  much  to  the  child.  Numerous  carts,  sleds  and  games  are  furnished 
them,  and  the  range  of  the  premises  and  walks  are  allowed  them  when  the 
weather  permits.  Believing  that  this  institution  is  doing  an  excellent  work; 
that  its  work  is  worthy  of  recognition,  and  that  it  should  be  empowered  to 
receive  children  committed  by  the  courts,  I  recommend  that  the  certificate 
asked  for  be  granted. 


HOME  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

Peoria. 
The  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  a  three  story  brick  building  consisting 
of  about  thirty  rooms,  located  on  a  block  of  ground  of  four  acres  in  the 
west  part  of  the  city  of  Peoria,  the  old  building  having  been  consumed  by 
fire  in  1901.  The  new  building  is  modern  and  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  building  are  excellent.  The  in- 
stitution is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  south  side  for  the  dependent 
children  and  the  north  for  reformatory  for  girls.  The  building  is  lighted  by 
gas  and  heated  with  steam.  There  are  play  grounds  adjacent  to  the  build- 
ing for  out  door  exercises,  which  are  enjoyed  by  children  when  not  at  work. 
The  dormitories  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Beds  were  all  clean  and 
well  supplied  with  clothing.  Mattresses  are  emptied  and  renewed  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  The  dining  room  is  in  the  basement.  The  table 
was  supplied  with  good  linen  and  dishes.  The  school  is  conducted  in  the 
building,  every  school  day  in  the  year  up  to  the  eighth  grade,  the  Sisters  be- 
ing the    instructors.     Religious    instruction    is    given    in    the    chapel    of    the 
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buildinp.  The  institution  is  kept  up  by  voluntary  contribution  and  money 
received  from  the  work  of  the  occupants.  Some  funds  are  received  from 
the  county  whose  wards  are  inmates  of  the  home.  But  few  sirls  are  com- 
mitted; most  of  them  are  placed  in  the  home  upon  recommendation  of  the 
parish  priest  or  friends  of  the  institution. 

Since  my  last  inspection,  June  12.  190G,  $2,000  have  been  paid  on  the  old 
indebtedness.  At  this  time  there  were  eighty-five  in  the  reformatory  and 
twenty-seven  in  the  other  department.  One,  a  girl  from  LaSalle  county 
was  considered  feeble-minded,  the  county  paying  her  board.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  in  the  Girls'  reformatory  six  were  committed  by  the  court.  There 
were  fourteen  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  various  departments.  Recently  a 
very  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  laundry  department.  New 
machinery  has  been  installed  and  mangles,  wringers  and  other  machinery 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  method  of  tubs  and  wash  boards. 

The  menu  consists  of  good  wholesome  food,  which   is  varied  at  times. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  study  quite  carefully  the  methods  employed 
and  the  results  obtained  and  consider  they  are  doing  most  excellent  work 
for  all  placed   under  their  charge. 


ILLINOIS   CHILDRENS   HOME   AND   AID   SOCIETY. 

Chicago. 

To  supplement  former  statements  of  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  society,  which  I  have  visited  from  time  to  time,  I  have  little  to  add  to 
reports  heretofore  submitted,  except  to  renew  my  commmdation  to  their 
excellent  work  in  caring  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  and  placing 
them  in  family  homes,  and  their  earnest  effort  at  personal  supervision,  read- 
iness to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  work,  and  prompt  in  the  removal  of  any 
case  that  we  have  found,  in  our  rounds  of  visitation,  to  be  necessary. 

I  attended  the  dedication  of  the  new  receiving  home  at  Evanston  some 
time  ago,  and  at  that  time  thoroughly  inspected  the  building.  This  home 
was  erected  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $55,u0i\  It  provides  plenty  of  space 
and  comfort  to  accommodate  fifty  children.  The  top  floor  of  this  well  ap- 
pointed building  is  reserved  as  a  receiying  room  for  the  incoming  chil- 
dren, whert'  they  are  temporarily  isolated  until  it  is  considered  safe  to 
place  them  according  to  their  classification.  Another  grouj)  of  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  1  to  5  occuiiies  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  A 
group  of  older  girls  occujjv  the  first  floor,  and  dormitories  on  the  second 
floor  give  ample  accommodation  to  the  number  allotted  to  eat-h  floor.  Their 
plan  is  to  accommodate  not  more  than  fifty  children  at  a  time,  and  dividing 
them  into  groups  of  twelve  each.  The  group  of  twelve  older  boys  oc:upy 
a  separate  cottage.  This  gives  opi)ortunity  for  dassifit  atlon  and  at  the  same 
time    maintain,   as    near   as    i)Ossible    home    life    conditions. 

This  society  has  also  in  process  of  erection  a  new  receiving  home  at 
DuQuoin,  Illinois.  This  new  home  is  to  replace  one  that  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  is  built  of  concrete  blocks  with  continuous  air  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  wall;  the  air  space  constitutes  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
wall  space.  This  home  is  built  for  a  warm  climalo.  having  cross  ventila- 
tions and  roomy  porches.  It  will  acconinindate  twenty-five  children.  The 
cost  of  erection,  exclusive  of  furnishings  is  aboiit   $11,000. 

The  entire  State  of  Illinois  is  practically  covered  by  field  workers  in  the 
employ  of  this  society  with  whom  the  management  is  in  close  and  almost 
constant   touch. 

Many  counties  commit  directly  from  their  respective  courts  to  the  Illi- 
nois Children's  Home  and  Aid  socifty  and  for  the  care  of  such  wards  a  stip- 
ulated amount  is  received  from  the  public  treasury.  Many  children  are 
received  into  the  institution  without  pay.  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  insti- 
tution that  no  child  in  need  of  rare  may  be  turned  elsewhere. 
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A  number  of  their  wards  are  placed  outside  of  the  State  in  family  homes, 
over  whom  direct  supervision  is  kept  by  employes  of  the  society  whose 
business  it  is  to  visit  these  wards  in  their  alien  homes  and  report  in  reg- 
ular manner  and  by  same  methods  as  employed  in  the  State. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Home  Finding  associa- 
tion its  wards  were  turned  over  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities 
and  at  such  times  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  or  replace  these 
wards  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  society  accepted  them  as  their 
wards,  assumed  all  control  and  placed   over  them  direct  supervision. 

It  is  the  ever  governing  policy  of  this  institution  to  keep  together,  wherever 
possible,  parents  and  children;  to  lend  such  assistance  to  parents,  in  the 
way  of  procuring  work  for  them,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  resume 
their  home  relations,  by  keeping  the  children  until  such  time  as  this  con- 
dition might  be  accomplished.  This  assistance  is  extended  to  cases  of  il- 
legitimate children,  stimulating  the  -mother  by  such  practical  aid  that  she 
may  feel  and  desire  to  assume  the  responsibilitj',  that  her  offspring  may 
not  be  a  burden   on  the  public   and — charity. 

During  the  biennial  period  they  have  reported  the  placement  and  re- 
placement of  805  children  of  whom  724  are  in  Illinois  and  eighty-one  out- 
side of  the  State. 


ILLINOIS   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS. 

Evanston. 

Having  received  a  request  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  concerning  the  renewal  of  their  certificate.  I 
made  an  inspection  of  their  institution  January  12,  1907,  and  would  respe?- 
tively   submit   the   following   report: 

The  building  is  a  three  story  brick  structure  with  basement.  It  is  old 
and  somewhat  in  need  of  repairs.  Some  repairs  have  been  made  lately  and 
others  are  being  deferred  as  a  plan  is  nov/  pending  to  sell  the  present  home 
and  remove  the  school  to  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 

There  is  a  mortgage  against  the  Evanston  property  for  $25,000.  The 
school  owns  a  piece  of  property  at  Park  Ridge,  against  which  there  is  a 
mortgage  of  $5,000.  They  hope  to  build  and  conduct  the  school  on  the 
cottage    plan. 

The  basement  consists  of  a  day  room  for  girls,  kitchen,  laundry  and 
store-room.  The  heating  plant,  (high  pressure  steam  system)  and  vege- 
table cellar  is  in  the  sub-basement.  The  steam  plant  has  been  recently 
repaired   and    inspected    and   was   in   good    condition. 

There  were  125  girls  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  18  years.  There  are  thirty 
who  are  over  14  years  of  age  and  several  who  will  be  of  age  during  the 
year  of   1907.     The  girls  appeared   well   cared   for   and   contented. 

The  girls  are  taught  house  w^ork,  especially  work  in  the  laundry.  The 
laundry  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  machinery.  Lit- 
tle attention  has  been  given  to  a  regular  industrial  training  but  extensive 
plans  are  being  made  to  fit  up  a  special  department  for  the  training  of 
girls  in  domestic  science  in  its  numerous  branches.  Miss  Gross,  a  thor- 
oughly competent  teacher  is  in  charge  of  the  industrial  training  depart- 
ment. 

School  is  conducted  every  school  day  in  the  year  in  the  building  under 
competent  teachers.  Several  of  the  girls  who  have  completed  common 
branches   are  attending  business   college   or   high   school. 

The  building  is  lighted  throughout  with  gas  and  supplied  with  city 
"water. 

The  first  floor  consists  of  assembly  room,  two  school  rooms,  parlor,  office, 
superintendent's  apartments  and  library;  the  second  floor  of  dormitories, 
work-rooms  and  matron's  room;  the  third  floor  of  dormitories,  hospital  and 
bath    room. 
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The  l)Uil(lin«  is  finished  with  good  iron  fire  escapes  from  each  floor,  re- 
paired and  inspected  recently.  There  is  no  hose  in  the  building;  they  have 
a  number  of  fire  extinguishers  all  empty  but  will  be  recharged  at  once.  The 
girls  are  required  to  go  through  a  fire  drill  each  week. 

The  plumbing  is  in  good  shape,  and  the  sanitary  condition   is  good. 

I  was  present  at  dinner  time.  The  table  was  well  provided  with  an  abund- 
ance of  good  substantial  food  and  the  girls  told  me  that  they  were  allowed 
a  second  helping  if  they  desired.  They  have  three  meals  a  day,  served 
regularly  at  G:30  a.  m.,  12:00  noon,  and   5:30  p.  m. 

The  regular  menu   is  as  follows: 

Breakfast:  cocoa,  bred  and  butter,  oatmeal,  sugar  and  milk  and  often 
breakfast   foods. 

Dinner:  stewed  beef  or  lamb,  vegetables,  steamed  potatoes,  gravy,  bread 
and    water    (varied). 

Supper:  bread  and  butter,  dried  apples,  apricots,  milk  and  corn  meal 
mush.     Deserts  on    Sundays. 

The  store  room  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  eighty  three  pound 
loaves  of  bread  are  baked  each  day.  except  Sunday. 

Besides  the  $2.o.000  mortgage  on  the  home  and  $5,000  on  the  farm  at 
Park  Ridge  there  is  an  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  old  management  of 
the  school  for  milk.  coal,  flour,  meat  and  groceries,  etc.,  amounting  to 
$2,758.19.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  the  above  debts  would 
aggregate,  probably  to  $o,0(tO.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  new  board  to 
clear  uj)  these  debts;  they  are  very  much  encouraged  and  are  receiving 
help    from    numerous    sources. 

The  new  board  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Henry  Solomon  as  presi- 
dent is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners and  by  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court.  The  new  beard  are 
aiming  to  live  up  to  the  charter  plan  of  the  school  l)y  refusing  to  receive 
delinquent  girls  and  will  dismiss  their  "boarders"  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  general  health  of  the  children  is  good  though  several  of  the  girls 
were  quarantined  at  that  time  because  of  some  eruption  on  their  hands  and 
bodies  indicating  itch.  The  girls  were  all  undergoing  a  thorough  physical 
examination   by   three  physicians  of  Evanston   and   Chicago. 

A  system  of  child  placing  has  been  carried  on  for  sometime  and  in  most 
instances  the  work  has  been  carefully  done  and  the  children  visited  after 
l)lacement.  This  system  is  being  revised  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Ellen  Babbitt  and  will.  I  think,  prove  a  success  in  the  future. 

Though  the  school  has  been  refused  a  certificate  in  the  ]^a^{  and  much 
criticism  has  been  made  because  of  its  failure  to  carry  on  some  organized 
line  of  domestic  science  and  though  the  financial  burdens  are  heavy,  with 
the  new  organization,  backed  by  the  endorsement  of  president  of  the  county 
board  and  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  I  wntiUl  recommend  that  the 
certificate  asked   for  be  grranted. 


LINCOLN   COLORED    ..O.ME. 

Springfield. 

I  have  received  api)lication  from  the  Lincoln  Colored  Home  of  Springfield 
for  certificate.  I  have  made  insi)ection  of  this  institution  and  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  home  is  a  twr-story.  twelve-room  brick  house,  located  at  427  Sotith 
Twelfth  street,  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  house  is  located  on  a  lot  fiOxlfiO 
feet.  Its  purpose  is  for  the  care  of  old  peoi)le  and  dependent  colored  orphans. 
At  the  time  of  my  inspection  there  were  four  old  people  in  the  institution, 
three  of  whom  had  paid  $25  each  for  their  care  and  one  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  house. 

There  were  thirty-two  children — fourteen  boys  and  eighteen  girls — ranging 
in  ago  from  1   to  16  years,  all  of  whom  were  committed  by  the  court.     It  is 
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the  puiporie  of  the  home  to  care  tor  the  children  of  Sangamon  county  alone. 
Six  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  paid  to  this  home  by  the  court  for  the  care 
of   its  wards. 

The  children  attend  the  St.  John's  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  Churches. 
Those  of  school  age  attend  the  Lincoln  school  regularly. 

They  have  placed  a  few  children  during  the  year  in  homes  and  these  are 
visited  by  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  at  regular  intervals. 

The  home  is  in  very  good  repair,  neat  and  clean  and  throughout  in  good 
sanitary  condition.  It  has  hard  wood  floors  and  is  heated  with  furnace  and 
lighted  by  electricity. 

L  recommend  that  the  certificate  asked  for  be  granted. 


METHODIST   DEACONESS    ORPHANAGE. 

Lake  Bluff. 

The  Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage  consists  of  six  frame  buildings, 
located  on  a  block  of  choice  land  in  a  beautiful  grove  only  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  Lake  Michigan,  in  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois. 

The  buildings  for  the  most  part  v/ere  modern,  well  equipped,  and  all  in 
good  sanitary  condition.  The  property  is  valued  at  $50,000,  with  no  in- 
debtedness. 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  was  120.  There  were  119  inmates  at  the 
time  of  my  first  inspection.  The  youngest  was  14  months,  the  oldest  12 
years  of  age.  The  dormitories  were  comfortably  furnished,  all  light,  beds 
clean.  It  was  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  and  water  was  furnished 
by  the  city  water  works  and  wells  on  the  property. 

The  buildings  were  furnished  with  fire  extinguishers  on  each  floor  and 
v>'ith  wooden  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  the  buildings.  These  fire  escapes 
were  poorly  constructed,  and  in  case  of  fire  would  prove  to  be  worthless.  1 
recommend  that  these  be  torn  down  and  replaced  with  iron  ones. 

On  September  19,  1906,  pi'eceding  my  second  inspection,  the  Wodsworth 
cottage  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  occupants  were  uninjured  as  the  fire 
occurred  in  day  time.  A  new  three-story  brick  cottage  has  been  erected, 
protected  by  wooden  fire  escapes.  The  new  building  cost  between  $10,000 
and  $11,000,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  except  $3,000. 

As  on  my  former  inspection,  the  orphanage  was  well  filled.  There  had 
been  but  few  placements  of  children  in  family  homes.  I  found  the  work 
of  placing  had  been  carefully  supervised.  All  except  the  smaller  children 
attend  Sunday  School  and  church.  Children  attend  sch'ool  ten  months  in 
the  year  in  an  excellent  building  erected  for  that  purpose  and  well  equipped. 

The  Waukegan  public  schools  furnish  books  and  tuition  for  pupils  in  the 
advanced  grades. 

Miss  Isabel  O'Brien  of  Highland  Park  furnishes  the  musical  instruction 
for  the  school.  Miss  Ichenberger,  kindergarten  teacher,  a  graduate  from  a 
New  York  institution,  is  doing  an  excellent  work.  Hospital  building  adja- 
cent the  orphanage  was  thoroughly  equipped  for  this  purpose.  The  upper 
fioor  was  used  tor  a  nursery.  There  were  nine  inmates,  ranging  in  age  from 
6  weeks  to  14  months.  One  child,  isolated  in  the  hospital  with  tuberuclosis, 
has  since  died. 

About  July  1  wooden  fire  escapes  were  replaced  by  iron  ones. 

The  regular  menu  consisted  of  good,  wholesome  food,  their  bread  being 
baked  at  the  institution. 

The  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  deaconesses  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  is  supervised  by  Miss  Lucy  J.  Judson.  All  receive  a  nominal  sum  for 
their  services. 

Dr.  Painter  of  Lake  Forest  gives  his  services  free  of  charge. 

A  small  amount  of  money  is  donated  by  Lake  county  board  of  supervisors, 
the  remainder  of  the  income  is  from  voluntary  contribution. 
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SAINT   VINCENTS   INFANT   ASYLUM. 

191  LaSalle  Avenue,  Chicago. 
I  respertfully  suljiiiit  ilie  following  report  of  inspertion  of  the  Saint  Vin- 
cent's Infant  Asylum.  I  have  made  four  visits  of  a  brief  character  to  this 
institution  and  each  time  I  found  their  work  of  good  grade  and  conducted 
on  systematic  and  scientific  principles.  On  the  date  of  this  last  inspection 
I  found  the  mother  superior  absent.  Mr.  Ryan,  officer  in  charge,  and  a  sister 
in  charge  showed  me  through.  The  building  throughout  was  clean  and  in 
a  sanitary  condition.  Considering  the  congested  location  of  this  institution. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  lighted  and  best  ventilated 
that  I  have  ever  visited.  The  annex  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  is 
now  thoroughly  equipped  and  is  used  for  dormitory  and  detention  rooms. 
The  plan  followed  lessens  the  possibility  of  spread  of  contagious  di.'-ea.ses 
among  the  children.  There  were  twenty-three  in  this  receiving  ward — 
twelve  boys  and  eleven  girls.  Each  child  remains  in  this  ward  three  or  four 
weeks  und^r  the  care  of  a  house  phy.sician  and  care  taker.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  they  are  taken  to  their  respective  wards,  according  to  their  classi- 
fication as  to  age,  condition,  etc.  The  corps  of  physicians  consists  of  Dr. 
J.  J.  Muldoon,  J.  K.  Winer.  J.  N.  Bolan  and  G.  W.  Mahoney,  the  latter  an 
eye  and  ear  specialist.  These  physicians  are  subject  to  call  day  or  night. 
All  milk  for  infants  is  scientifically  sterilized,  in  a  room  on  the  fourth 
floor,  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  The  house  pnysician.  on  his  morn- 
ing rounds,  prescribes  the  kind  and  quantity.  Charts  are  carefully  prepared 
and  each  child  receives  the  food  as  prescribed.  "With  one  exception,  the 
children  appeared  well  and  plump. 

There  were  110  in  the  kindergarten,  seventy  boys  and  forty  girls,  from 
3  to  7  years  of  age.  General  instruction  is  given  the  older  children  in  kin- 
dergarten work.  Seven  of  these  were  for  adoption.  Sixty-two  infants  were 
In  the  nursery,  ranging  in  age  from  a  few  days  to  2  years.  There  were 
thirty-one  boys  and  thirty-one  girls,  twelve  of  whom  were  for  adoption. 
Many  children  are  committed  by  the  court  with  orders  that  the  parents  pay 
their  board.  The  bookkeeper  informed  me  that  they  did  not  receive  an 
average  of  10  cents  a  month  from  these  parents. 

The  annual  report,  submitted  January  1.  1908,  showed  1,052  children 
"handled  during  the  year.  Seventy  were  placed  in  family  homes;  twenty-five 
in  institutions;  442  returned  to  friends;  275  died  and  240  were  present  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  extreme  number  of  deaths  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  left  on  doorsteps,  hallways,  allies,  garbage  cans,  ash 
boxes  and  elsewhere,  and  are  often  dead  from  exposure  when  brought  to 
the  asylum  by  the  i)olice,  or  soon  after  die.  Many  of  them  have  never  been 
washed  and  dressed,  but  are  wrai)ppd  in  pajier  or  old  pieces  of  clothing 
where  they  were  left.  All  interments  are  made  at  Calvary  cemetery,  and 
each  body  is  accompanied  with  death  certificate  and  burial  permit.  The 
undertaker,  .Tohn  Warner,  furnishes  a  neat  wooden  casket  and  takes  charge 
of  the  funeral. 

An  inspection  of  the  homes  where  children  are  placed  shows  that  care  is 
used  in  placing  them  and  systematic  supervision  of  the  home  is  followed 
up.  The  mother  superior,  succeeding  Sister  Julia,  who  was  removed  by 
death  a  few  months  ago,  has  proven  successful  with  her  work. 

Each  department  is  supervised  by  consecrated  sisters,  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  save  the  children  for  society  and  the  church.  The  institution  is 
owned  by  the  church,  but  no  child  of  any  denomination  or  creed  is  turned 
away.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  dormitories  are  too  crowded.  Two  children 
have  to  occupy  one  bed.  Tlu-re  have  been  sixty  maternity  cases  during  the 
year;  nineteen  present  at  time  of  inspection,  with  room  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five.  This  department  is  furnished  with  dietary,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  operating  room  and  bedrooms.  All  the  beds  throughout  the  whole 
institution  were  clean  and  well  provided  with  clothing. 

The  chapel  is  arranged  that  those  who  are  there  for  maternity  purposes 
may  have  absolute  privacy,  occupying  the   balcony   opposite   the   maternity 
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room.  The  laundry,  undergoing  repairs  .at  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  has 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2,500  and  equipped  with  new  washing  machines, 
mangles,  centrifugal  wringer,  motor  and  steam  driers.  Many  women  are 
brought  here  for  temporary  shelter.  These,  with  the  girls  from  the  mater- 
nity wards  who  are  able  to  work,  assist  in  the  laundry  work.  A  new  hot 
water  boiler  holding  about  1,000  gallons  has  been  recently  placed  in  the 
building.  The  building  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  gas  and  heated  by 
steam.    The  furnaces  apparently  were  in  good  order. 

The  basement  is  used  for  kitchen,  dining  room  and  laundry.  All  closets 
are  fitted  with  modern  plumbing  and  are  in  good  sanitary  condition.  Dor- 
mitories are  well  ventilated.  Fire  protection  was  good.  It  is  furnished  with 
chemical  apparatus  and  substantial  fire  escapes,  leading  from  roof  to  first 
story  and  easy  of  access  from  each  floor.  Also  there  is  a  front  and  back 
stairway  to  both  the  main  and  the  annex  buildings. 

Property  adjoining  the  orphanage  on  the  east  side  has  been  purchased 
and  an  old  building  located  thereon  will  be  removed  and  a  play  ground 
established  for  the  children.  This  orphanage  is  doing  a  commendable  work. 
It  complies  with  the  law  in  the  placement  of  children  in  family  homes  and 
exercises  strict  supervision  over  them,  and  lives  of  children  are  saved  who 
would  have  otherwise  died  were  such  care  not  given  them.  I  feel  that  this 
institution  deserves  our  commendation. 


SPRINGFIELD   REDEMPTION   HOME. 

427  South  Eleventh  Street,  Springfield. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  made  a  thorough  examination  into  the  matter 
of  the  application  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Springfield  Redemption  Home; 
also  an  inspection  of  the  home  occupied  by  them,  and  submit  the  following 
report: 

I  met  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Kohen,  Mr.  H.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mason,  Mr.  T.  L.  Marsden  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt,  the  incorporators  of  the 
Redemption  Home,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Spaulding,  January  17,  1907, 
and  made  inquiries  in  detail  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  this  home. 

I  found  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt  and  his  wife  had  formerly  been  connected 
with  the  Hepzibah  Rescue  Home  of  the  Union  Mission  Society  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  Mr.  Hunt  being  the  secretary  and  treasurer  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Hunt,  the  superintendent.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  left  this  asso- 
ciation some  time  since  and  had,  at  the  request  of  the  other  members  of 
the  board  of  the  Springfield  Redemption  Home,  taken  up  work  with  them. 

Tne  purpose  of  their  home,  as  stated  in  their  application,  is  the  reformation 
and  education  of  erring  women  and  girls;  also  mission  and  home  for 
dependent  infants  and  children,  v>'ith  hospital  in  connection  therewith,  and 
for  religious  and  industrial  education,  charitable  and  missionary  work. 

I  found  these  gentlemen  to  be,  from  all  appearances,  representative  men 
of  Springfield. 

They  had  purchased  a  piece  of  property  located  at  427  South  Eleventh 
street  for  $10,000;  have  paid  $2,000  down  and  are  to  pay  $1,000  in  six 
months  and  another  payment  of  $1,000  in  twelve  months,  the  balance  to 
stand  for  five  years  at  5  per  cent.  I  found  that  they  also  had  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  ladies,  viz.:  President,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Smith;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Spaulding;  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Farmer;  treasurer  and  superin- 
tendent, Mrs.  W.  H.  Hunt;  matron,  Mrs.  Effie  A.  Hartwell;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Crowder;  the  other  members  being  Mrs.  Henry  Thomas, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Troxell,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Thompson,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Purvines,  Mrs.  Fannie 
Hosselton,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Shade,  Mrs.  Minerva  Lyon,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Marsdon,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Clark,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cogdell,  Mrs.  Eva  R.  Nitchey  and 
Mrs.  George  Buck;  one  of  the  above  from  each  of  the  churches  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  the  city.  Catholic  included,  all  of  whom  are  working 
harmoniously  in  carrying  out  their  plan. 


The  gentlemen  stated  to  nie  that  no  one  in  conneetion  with  the  institu- 
tion in  any  capacity  whatever  was  receivinj;  any  compensation  for  her 
services,  and  that  it  was  their  plan  to  extend  their  work  throughout  the 
State  as  far  as  i)ossiljle,  soliciting  fun<is  from  the  churches  and  benevolent 
institutions;  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  make  placement  of  children 
in  family  homes  the  object  of  their  association. 

After  having  met  these  gentlemen.  I  called  at  the  home  and  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  same.  1  found  it  to  be  a  brick  house,  consisting  of 
two  stories  and  an  attic  and  basement.  The  coal  room,  furnace  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  laundry  are  located  in  the  basement;  the  parlor,  sitting 
room,  chapel  and  office  on  the  first  floor;  dormitories  and  bath  room  on  the 
second  floor;  the  attic  being  used  temporarily  as  a  dormitory  and  at  present 
is  heated  by  a  stove.  The  house  is  heated  with  hot  water  and  lighted  with 
gas.  I  found  the  beds  to  be  clean  and  well  furnished  with  clothing;  the 
house  throughout  well  furnished. 

There  were  thirty-six  inmates,  sixteen  of  whom  were  children  ranging  in 
age  from  2  weeks  to  3  years.  All  were  well  dressed  and  appeared  to  be  well 
cared  for. 

The  institution  contains  a  maternity  department  for  the  care  of  unfor- 
tunate girls,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  institution  to  keep  the  mother  and 
child  together  and  to  find  employment  for  the  mother  with  the  child. 

The  girls,  so  1  was  informed  by  the  superintendent,  were  all  from  the 
Kepzibah  Home,  and  came  with  them  to  the  new  institution.  I  questioned 
them  privately  and  they  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt 
did  not  solicit  them  to  come  to  their  place,  but  they  came  there  of  their  own 
accord. 

I  found  the  place  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  protected  from  fire  by 
hand  grenades. 

The  following  was  the  menu: 

Bkk.vkiast — Breakfast  food,  bread  and  butter,  fruit,  mush  and  coffee. 

Light  lunch. 

Di.NMCK — Boiled  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds, 
coffee  and  tea;  the  menu  in  each  case  being  varied.  All  eat  at  the  same  table 
and  have  the  same  food. 

The  following  is  the  medical  staff  of  the  institution,  approved  by  the  board 
of  managers,  December  2G,  1906: 

Surgeons-- — Drs.  H.   N.   Tuttle  and   Walter  Ryan. 

Physicians — Drs.  Charles  Colby,  C.  S.  Spiccr,  M.  G.  Owen.  J.  S.  Conway, 
Sterling  Castle,  E.  A.  Knodle  and  A.  R.  Trapp. 

Oculist — -Dr.  Arthur  Prince. 

Dentist — L.  J.  Goodson. 

.Judging  from  the  character  of  those  coniu'cted  with  the  society  and  be- 
lieving that  an  institution  of  this  kind,  under  proper  management,  is  a 
necessity  in  Springfield,  I  would  recommend  the  charter  asked  for  be  granted. 

The  f()llov>iiig  tabulated  statement  refers  in  summary  form  to  the  work 
accomi)lished  in  the  Springfield  Redemption  Home  uj)  to  the  month  of 
.Inly,  1908: 

XiMuber  of  girls  received  at  the  institution SG 

Number  placed  and  replaced   in  homes 95 

Released   from   the   institution 41 

.Married  20 

Births    19 

Conversions     S6 

1  )eat  hs    13 

Bapli/Hd    21 

Placed   permanently  in  family  home 1 

.\dopted     2 

Returned    to   j)arents 24 

Not.  apimrently,  benefited  by  the  home 9 

.Materially    benefited 75 
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STATE   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 
Peoria. 

(Special  Report.) 

Ac  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  the  following 
action  was  taken  regarding  the  State  Industrial  Scnool  for  Girls  at  Peoria. 

Dr.  Hirsch  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Dr.  McAnally  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  corporation  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  its  oflBce 
and  place  of  business  at  Peoria,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  has  applied  to  this 
board  for  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  fit  and  competent  association 
to  receive,  and  lias  adequate  facilities  to  care  for  children  committed  to  its 
care,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  treat- 
ment and  control  of  dependent,  neglected  ?nd  delinquent  children,"  approved 
April  21,  1899,  in  force  July  1,  1899,  and  all  amendments  thereto;   and, 

Whereas,  Many  complaints  against  the  said  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  have  been  received  by  this  board,  which  complaints  questioned  the 
fitness  and  competency  of  said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  to  care  for 
the  children  committed  to  its  charge,  and  which  complaints  also  charged 
and  alleged  that  said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  did  not  have  adequate 
facilities  to  care  for  such  children;   and. 

Whereas,  This  board,  desiring  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  impartial,  and  to 
afford  saui  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  an  opportunity  to  show  that  it 
is  a  fit  and  competent  association,  and  has  adequate  facilities  to  care  for 
children  committed  to  its  charge,  deputed  and  authorized  Mrs.  Clara  P. 
Bourland,  a  member  of  this  board,  to  investigate  the  charges  so  made  against 
said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  to  report  to  this  board  all  the 
facts  concerning  said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  her  recommenda- 
tions thereon;  and. 

Whereas,  At  the  request  of  this  board,  Mr.  Charles  Virden,  the  State 
Agent  for  the  Visitation  of  Children,  and  Mr.  Robert  Scholes,  State's  attor- 
ney in  and  for  said  Peoria  county,  were  called  to-  aid  and  assist  Mrs.  Clara 
P.  Bourland  in  said  investigation;  and, 

Whereas,  On  October  31,  1906,  and  days  immediately  succeeding  thereto, 
the  said  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland  conducted  an  investigation,  open  and 
public,  in  the  county  court  house  of  Peoria  county,  at  Peoria,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  having  notice  thereof, 
and  appearing  and  producing  evidence  thereat,  the  said  Clara  P.  Bourland 
being  aided  and  assisted  by  the  said  Charles  "Virden  and  the  said  Robert 
Scholes;  and, 

Whereas,  The  said  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland,  assisted  by  said  Charles 
Virden  and  the  said  Robert  Scholes,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
books,  documents  and  exhibits  produced,  as  well  by  the  complainants  as  by 
the  said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls;   and. 

Whereas,  The  said  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland,  accompanied  by  the  said 
Charles  Virden  and  the  said  Robert  Scholes,  made  a  personal  visit  to  the 
said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  made  a  thorough  personal  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  surroundings  of  said  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls;  and. 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland  reports  to  this  board,  her  report  being 
concurred  in  by  the  said  Charles  Virden  and  the  said  Robert  Scholes,  as 
follows: 


Report  of  Inspection. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities: 
The  investigation  v/as  opened  Wednesday,  October  31,  1906,  at  10:00  o'clock 


a.  ni.,  at  the  Peoria  county  court  house.  By  request  of  interested  persons, 
the  hearinK  was  conducted  publicly.  All  witnesses  and  documentary  evidence 
nvailaUle  were  produced  and  considered  by  both  sides. 

.ST.XTEMK.NT   OF   THE   CII.XRGF.S. 

Specific  charges  were  made  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  H.  Gilbert  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
against  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  as  follows,  to-wit: 

First,  (a)  The  inmates  of  the  home  have  poor  food;  (b)  scant 
food. 

Second,     (a)  Poor  supplies  and  a  lack  of  them;    (b)  uncleanliness. 

Third,     (a)   Poor  lodging;    (b)   cruelties. 

Fourth,  (a)  Poor  school  training  and  an  inefficient  amount; 
(b)   little  or  no  moral  training. 

Fifth.  The  labors  of  the  children  are  too  arduous  and  severe  for 
children  of  their  age. 

Sixth.  Proper  accounting  has  not  been  made  by  the  officers  and 
there  has  been  a  misappropriation  of  funds. 

Seventh.  Outsiders  are  taken  into  the  home,  it  being  an  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Girls.  There  are  infants  and  aged  people  there; 
also  boys. 

Eighth.     That  they  carry  on  actions  outside  of  the  incorporation. 

Ninth.  In  short,  instead  of  it  being  conducted  as  a  home  for 
girls  in  accordance  with  the  obpects  of  its  incorporation,  it  has 
simply  become  a  home  for  the  secretary  and  her  mother;  that  the 
secretary  and  her  mother  are  not  competent  and  proper  people  to 
have  charge  of  such  a  home. 

riNDINCiS    ON     THE    CH.VRGES. 

■\Ve,  the  committee,  after  three  and  one-half  days  of  investigation,  during 
which  all  witnesses  were  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  giving  his  or  her 
testimony,  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  books  and  exhibits  filed 
with  the  committee  and  a  visit  to  the  school  and  an  inspection  of  the  same, 
would  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  report: 

Charge  First,  (a)  The  inmates  of  the  home  have  poor  food:  not 
sustained,  (b)  Scant  food;  sustained.  The  testimony  shows  that 
morning  meals  consisted  of  bread  and  butterine.  oat  meal  and 
coffee,  and  that  meat  was  served  only  once  per  week.  The  evidence 
Indicated  that  the  quantity  was  very  insufficient  for  growing  chil- 
dren. Only  one  helping  of  a  plate  was  generally  allowed,  and  the 
children  often  were  hungry.  The  cash  book  for  the  school  shows 
that  $12(;  was  expended  for  meat  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year,  from  .January  1  to  November  1.  lHOf,,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  thirty  iiupils. 

Charge  Seconil.  (a)  Poor  supi)]ies  and  a  lack  of  them;  sus- 
tained. The  evidence  showed  that  the  clothing  of  the  children  was 
poor  and  scanty,  most  of  it  cast-off  clothing,  apparently  donated, 
(b)  Uncleanliness;  sustained.  Evidence  on  both  sides  goes  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  children's  heads  were  infested  with  vermin. 
Inadequate  means  were  used  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  apparently  vermin 
always  was  present.  One  girl  testified  that  there  was  only  one 
fine  toothed  comb  in  the  school.  Several  of  the  girls  who  were 
transferred  from  the  Peoria  school  to  the  State  Training  School  at 
Geneva  were  vermin  Infested  and  in  a  filthy  condition  when  received. 
Mrs.  0|)helia  Amigh,  superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Geneva, 
testified  to  this. 

Charge  Third,  (a)  Poor  lodgings;  not  sustained,  (b)  Cruelties; 
sustained.  The  testimony  shows  that  undue  punishment  has  been 
inflicted   upon   some  of  the   inmates   from   time   to   time   and   from 
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what  appeared  to  be  trivial  causes,  such  as  being  late  at  meals,  etc. 
The  instrument  used  in  such  punishment  was  commonly  a  paddle, 
or  a  piece  of  board,  or  switch  from  a  tree. 

Charge  Fourth,  (a)  Poor  school  training  and  an  insufficient 
amount;  sustained.  On  personal  investigation  your  committee  found 
several  girls  from  17  to  19  years  of  age  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education.  These  girls  had 
been  inmates  of  the  school  for  from  four  to  ten  years,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statements  had  spent  one-half  day  of  each  day  of 
each  school  year  in  the  school  room.  Geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
language  and  spelling  were  the  studies  pursued.  One  girl  studied 
the  history  of  America,  w'ritteu  by  Columbus;  another  located  Lake 
Michigan  west  of  Peoria;  another  said  that  St.  Louis  was  the  largest 
city  in  Illinois,  btill  another  thought  that  the  Illinois  river  was 
the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  Peoria  was  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  States.  The  girls  were  taught  none  of  the  every  day 
industries  of"  life;  no  sewing  whatever.  They  seemed  to  have 
cooked  and  worked  along  with  the  care  taker  or  housekeeper,  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  (b)  Little  or  no  moral  training.  Little  or 
no  evidence  of  moral  training  vras  brought  out  in  the  evidence  given 
in  the   investigation. 

Charge  Fifth.  The  labors  of  the  children  are  arduous  and  severe 
for  children  of  their  age;  sustained.  The  general  work  of  the  house 
was  done  by  the  girls,  under  direction  of  a  housekeeper  or  care 
taker,  the  work  being  divided  into  shifts  of  three  months  each, 
two  girls  employed  in  each  shift.  The  evidence  shows  that  two 
girls  did  the  work  in  the  laundry;  some  of  these  w-ere  as  young 
as  8  years  of  age.  The  laundry  is  in  the  barn,  situated  about 
ninety  feet  from  the  house,  and  all  the  water  used  In  washing  the 
clothes  had  to  be  carried  from  the  matron's  dining  room  In  the 
house,  this  dining  room  being  located  five  steps  from  the  ground. 
Washing  was  done  from  four  to  six  days  in  the  week.  Evidence 
was  presented  that  all  of  the  heavy  laundry,  such  as  sheets,  pillow 
cases  and  table  cloths,  were  sent  to  a  city  laundry.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  books  shows  that  in  the  first  ten  months,  from  January 
1  to  November  1,  1906,  they  paid  out  but  $4.84  for  laundry  work. 
The  care  of  the  babies  was  left  to  the  girls.  At  the  time  of  the 
committee's  visit  to  the  home,  one  much  under  size  had  charge  of 
five  babies  of  various  ages  (one  colored),  and  she  said  that  this  care 
was  continual  night  and  day.  The  evidence  shows  that  this  has  been 
the  common  practice  with  the  management  of  the  school. 

Charge  Sixth.  Proper  accounting  has  not  been  made  by  the  offi- 
cers and  that  there  has  been  an  misappropriation  of  the  funds;  not 
sustained. 

Charge  Seventh.  Outsiders  are  taken  into  the  school,  it  being  an 
Industrial  School  for  Girls;  that  there  are  infants  and  aged  people 
there,  also  boys;  sustained.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  have  violated  the  school's  charter.  This 
institution  is  incorporated  as  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  It 
was  shown  that  babies,  regardless  of  sex,  young  boys  and  one  old 
woman,  feeble  and  demented,  were  for  years  inmates  of  the  school. 

Charge  Eighth.  That  the  school  carries  on  functions  outside  of 
its  incorporation  authority;  sustained.  The  findings  of  your  com- 
mittee are  the  same  as  found  in  charge  seven. 

Charge  Ninth.  In  short,  instead  of  its  being  conducted  as  a 
school  for  girls,  in  accordance  v/ith  the  objects  of  its  incorporation, 
it  has  simply  been  a  home  for  the  secretary  and  her  mother;  and 
that  the  secretary  and  her  mother  are  not  competent  and  proper 
people  to  have  charge  of  such  a  home;  sustained. 
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Cllll.t)    PI^VCI.VG    HE«(»Kll.S    IX(OMPI.KTK. 

Your  committee  further  finds  that  the  records  of  child  placing  are  very 
incomplete,  showing  deplorable  neglect.  Of  some  of  the  children  absolutely 
no  records  of  commitment  can  be  found.  There  are  no  records  of  subsequent 
visits  and  nothing  to  show  any  knowledge  of  the  character  or  surroundings 
of  the  families  with  whom  the  children  are  placed.  Of  the  present  inmates 
of  the  home,  one  has  been  there  since  ISOO;   four  since  1901;   five  since  1902. 

The  home  receives  $10  each  for  these  girls,  but  they  do  the  work  for  the 
institution  and  care  for  flif  hnhics.  for  wbnni  bnnril  i>;  alsn  r<^c(MVPd  Viy  the 
school. 

CA.Si;   OF    M.MiC.MtKT    IILHU.Mtll. 

In  one  instance  neglect,  amounting  to  cruelty,  was  shown.  Margaret 
Hubbard,  a  child,  wa.s  terribly  burned,  accidentally,  about  the  back  and  arms. 

The  evidence  shows  that  medical  aid  was  not  summoned  for  several  hours, 
and  when  the  doctor  arrived  the  child  was  unconscious.  She  was  in  the 
hospital  for  more  than  a  year.  The  injuries  caused  by  the  burns  will  cripple 
the  child  for  life.  Attention  is  called  to  this  case,  not  to  blame  the  school 
for  the  burns,  but  for  neglect  to  summon  medical  aid  at  once. 

KIGIIT   POSITIONS    FOR   ONE   OFFICI.VL. 

Your  committee  finds  that  one  individual,  Mrs.  Jennie  Waterhouse,  holds 
eight  different  official  positions,  to-wit:  Paid  secretary,  recpiving  commit- 
tee, placing  o'.it  rommittpe.  general  committee!  solicitincr  committee,  pur- 
chasing committee  (clothing  and  furniturel.  clerk  of  the  lio.ird  and  one 
of  the  auditors  of  her  own  accounts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Your  committee  would  recommend:  First,  that  the  certificate  asked  of 
the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  be  refused:  second, 
that  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  recommend  to  the 
l)roper  official  of  Peoria  county  that  if.  in  his  judgment,  the  evidence  war- 
rants, he  begin  quo  warranto  proceedings  looking  to  the  annulment  of  the 
charter  of  the  State  Industrial   School  for  Oirls. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     Clara    P.    BorRr..\Nn. 
Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Puhlir  Chatitieft. 
(Signed)     Citart.es    Viruen. 
State  Apent  for  the  Visitation  of  Children. 

(Signed)     Robert  Schot.es. 
State's  Attorney  in  and  for  Peoria  County. 
Dated  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  this  8th  day  of  November,  A.  P.  1900. 
Therefore,   he  it  resolred   hy  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Puhlic 
Charities,  That  it,  the  said   Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Chari- 
ties,  finds  that  the  said   State   Industrial   School   for  Oirls  is  not   a   fit   and 
competent  association  to  care  for  children  committed  to  its  charge  and  has 
iKit  :ul(  (niate  facilities  therefor  in  this,  that — 

First.    The  said  school  furnishes  scant  food  for  its  pupils. 
Second.     The   said   school    furnishes   poor   supplies    in    insufficient 
quantity. 

Third.     Tlie  said  sciiool  does  not   Uee])  its  pupils  free  from  vermin. 
Fourth.      The    said    school    inflicts    undue    punishment     upon    its 
I)upils  for  what  appear  to  be  trivial  causes. 

Fifth.      The    said    school    furnishes    poor    but    insufficient    general 
training  and  little  or  no  evidence  of  moral  training. 

Sixth.     Tlie   said    school    imposes    arduous   and    severe    labors    on 
its  children. 
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Seventh.  The  said  school,  though  acting  under  the  corporate 
name  of  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  has  taken  others  into 
its  school,  such  as  babies,  regardless  of  sex,  young  boys  and  one  old 
feeble  demented  woman,  thus  carrying  on  functions  outside  of  its 
corporate  rights. 

Eighth.  That  the  said  school  in  effect  has  become  a  home  for  the 
secretary,  who  holds  eight  official  positions  in  the  school,  and  her 
mother,  and  they  have  not  shown  that  they  are  competent  or  proper 
persons  to  carry  on  an  industrial  school  for  girls. 

Ninth.     The  said  school's  records  of  child  placing  are  deplorably 
deficient,  showing  neglect,  there  being  absolutely  no  record  of  com- 
^  mitment  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the  children. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth.  That  a  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  fit  and  competent  association  to  care  for  children 
be  denied  the  said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  proper  official  of  Peoria  county  be  and  he  hereby  is 
requested,  if  in  his  judgment  quo  warranto  proceedings  looking  to  the  annul- 
ment of  the  charter  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary, 
be  sent  to  said  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  to  Robert  Scholes, 
State's  attorney,  Peoria  county,  Illinois. 

The  directions  heretofore  mentioned  were  followed  out  by  the  committee. 
The  superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  stated  that  the 
charter  of  her  institution  had  been  misplaced,  and  upon  their  demand  she 
notified  the  Secretary  of  State  to  that  effect,  and  the  charter  was  annulled. 
The  children  who  were  inmates  of  the  home  were  turned  over  to  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the  State  agent  for  supervision,  and  the  insti- 
tution was  permanently  closed. 


ST.   MARY'S   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Feehanville. 

I  inspected  the  above  institution.  February  14,  1908,  and  find  that  condi- 
tions have  been  much  improved  since  my  previous  inspection.  The  build- 
ings then  in  process  of  erection  have  been  completed  and  is  now  a  model 
institution.  "They  are  built  of  red  pressed  brick  and  are  said  to  be  fire- 
proof. The  stairs  are  all  metal  and  the  floors  of  the  hall-ways  are  made 
of  a  patent  composition,  resembling  granitoid.  The  whole  structure  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected  looking  to  comfort,  convenience,  durability  and 
good  sanitation  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

School  is  in  session  every  day  in  the  year,  and  graded  from  the  first  to 
the  eighth  grades.  The  younger  boys  are  required  to  attend  all  day,  and 
the  older  ones  half  day  sessions.  I  visited  all  the  rooms  and  talked  to  the 
boys.  I  found  them  well  clothed  and  to  all  appearances  contented.  A 
Sister  is  in  charge  of  each  room  and  manifested  great  interest  in  their 
pupils. 

The  dormitories,  four  in  number,  viz.:  St.  Aloysius,  Holy  Angels,  St. 
Mary  the  Plaines  and  St.  Joseph,  accommodate  ninety-nine,  100,  100,  and 
101  respectively,  making  a  total  of  400  beds.  Two  competent  women  at- 
tendants are  in  charge  rf  these  four  dormitories.  The  beds  were  clean  and 
well  supplied  with  clotbing.  A  sister  sleeps  in  a  room  adjoining  each 
dormitory  and  a  man  watchman  makes  the  rounds  of  the  dormitories  and 
buildings  every  45  minutes.  There  is  a  toilet  room  in  each  dormitory  and 
a  wash  room  furnished  with  both  hot  and  cold  running  water  for  each 
floor  and  adjacent  to  the  dormitories.  It  has  been  found  that  this  ap- 
pliance has  lessened  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  skin  diseases  among 
the   inmates. 

The  kitchen,  on  the  first  uoor,  is  equipped  with  a  large  six  section  range; 
three  large  roasters,  two   large  soup  kettles  and   three  steam   cookers;    all 
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of  the  latest  pattern.  The  chef  is  a  young  man  practically  raided  in  the 
institution  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 
Adjacent  to  the  kitcht-n  i.-:  the  cold  storage  plant  furnished  with  ammonia 
coils,  (no  ice  used),  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  32  to  50  degrees. 
This  storage  was  well  supplied  with  fiesh  and  pickled  meats.  An  ice  plant 
has  been  installed  and  one  ton  of  ice  is  made  each  day  during  the  summer 
for  cooling  purposes.  All  water  for  drinking  purposes  during  the  summer 
is  condensed  and   cooled. 

The  buildings  and  premises  are  furnished  with  water  from  an  artesian 
well,  and  that  furnished  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes  is  transmitted 
by  direct   pressure   through   two   pipes. 

The  fire  protection  is  excellent,  besides  the  direct  pressure  from  three 
piinips.  IC,  10  and  (!  horse  power  respectively.  There  are  four  tanks  two 
of  which  hold  100,000  gallons  each,  and  tw.o  10,000  gallons  each,  the  former 
being  erected  upon  high  towers  on  the  premises,  and  the  latter  in  the 
attics  of  the  buildings.  The  buildings  are  furnished  with  .3,800  feet  of  2 
and  21 J  inch  hose  and  eleven  fire  plugs  and  fifty-eight  connections  outside. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  hot  water  and  steam  furnished  by  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  plant  in  the  new  building.  The  gas  is  piped  from  Evans- 
ton. 

The  laundry  is  equipped  with  new  and  modern  machinery,  consisting  of 
four  washing  machines,  centrifugal  wringer,  mangle  and  driers.  The  insti- 
tution manufactures  all  soap  used  in  the  laundry.  I  was  informed  that 
12,00(1  pieces  were  washed  each  week. 

There  was  a  woman  in  charge  of  this  department,  the  boys  doing  most 
of  the  work   under  her   direction. 

All  bread,  pies,  etc.,  are  baked   in  the  institution  bakery. 

On  the  day  of  the  inspection.  415  boys  were  seated  In  the  dining  room 
and  there  was  room,  probably,  for  2-50  more.  This  room  was  in  charge  of 
Sister  Bernice,  who  looked  after  the  discipline  of  the  boys,  and  saw  that 
all  were  well  fed.  The  discipline  was  excellent  and  food  plentiful  and  of 
good   quality. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  meat  gravy,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread  and  often 
butter.     Water  was   used   as   a   beverage. 

The  breakfast  consisted  of  cereals  with  mllk-and  sugar,  milk,  bread  and 
butter  and  cereal  coffee. 

The  supper  consisted  of  bread,  milk  and  tea,  syrup,  jelly  or  preserves 
and   ginger  bread.     This  diet  is  varied   from   time  to   time. 

Bathing  facilities  are  good.  Tubs  and  showers  are  used,  and  each  boy 
is  required  to  bathe  once  a  week.  Nine  hundred  turkish  bath  towels  were 
purchased  recently  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 

The  farm  consists  of  980  acres  of  good  land.  All  vegetables,  all  meat.  In- 
cluding mutton,  beef,  pork  and  poultry  are  raised  on  this  farm.  Meat  it> 
slaughtered  fresh  each  week.  All  of  the  eggs,  milk  and  most  of  the  butter 
are  furnished  by   the   farm. 

The  help  consists  of  Mother  Superior,  Sister  Mary  Barroneo,  Sister 
Agatha,  secretary.  Rep.  Father  Edward  Cryns,  chaplain;  fourteen  sisters; 
nine  other  women  helpers  and  eleven  men  for  various  duties. 

There  were  4C.5  boys  in  the  school  at  this  date.  :\2'i  of  whom  were  from 
Cook  county.     There  is  room  in  the  school  for  double  the  number. 

The  villa  south  of  the  main  buildings  consists  of  reception  room.  Bishop's 
chamber,  office  and  infirmary.  All  new  arrivals  are  placed  in  the  deten- 
tion hospital  (quarantint'd  for  ten  days  or  longer)  and  then  placed  in 
their  respective  wards.  Dr.  Earle  of  Des  Plaines  res|)onds  to  calls,  night 
and  day,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2.^  per  month. 

The  hos|!ital  contains  two  dormitories  of  thirty-five  beds,  dietary  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  oi)erating  room.  Mrs.  Carrie  Van  Pelt,  a  nurse,  is  in 
charge.  She  rejjorted  but  one  death  last  year,  and  that  was  from  valvular 
heart  trouble.  There  were  but  two  sick  at  the  time  of  this  visit.  The 
records  of  the  institution  are  f;iiilirnllv  kept,  both  card  and  book  system 
in    use. 
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All  forms  of  punishment  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "pre- 
fects"  and   are  administered  by  the   Mother   Superior   only. 

Not  so  many  boys  have  been  placed  in  family  homes  recently,  as  have 
been  at  former  times,  but  Inspection  in  the  homes  of  children  so  placed, 
by  my  assistants,  in  their  visitation  work,  shows  marked  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  homes  and  the  supervision  of  boys  placed  out. 


SWEDISH   LUTHERAN    ORPHANAGE   AND    SALEM   HOME    FOR 

THE    AGED. 

Joliet. 

This  institution  was  inspected  June  24,  1908.  It  consists  of  a  three  story 
stone  building  Avith  an  attic.  It  is  located  on  a  parcel  of  seven  acres 
of  land  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  situated  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
city.  The  first  story  contains  fourteen  rooms,  three  toilets;  the  second  story 
ten  rooms,  and  a  large  attic  v/hich  is  used  for  store  room. 

This  Orphanage  was  built  in  1892.  Considerable  repairs  have  recently 
been  placed  upon  the  building.  It  was  found  to  be  in  a  good  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  bakery,  pump  room  and  heating  plant 
are  in  the  first  story.  The  second  has  a  day  room,  clothes  room,  chapel, 
library,  office  and  closets.  The  third  floor  has  the  dormitories.  A  new 
shower  bath  has  just  been  installed.  The  beds  were  all  clean  and  well  pro- 
vided with  bed-clothing.  The  children  were  all  well  dressed.  All  of  the 
older  children  attended  the  pulsiic  school  near  by,  the  younger  ones  being 
taught  by  the  sisters  in  the  building.  Chapel  services  are  conducted  in  the 
home. 

There  was  inadequate  fire  protection,  there  being  but  two  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers  on   one   of  the   floors. 

The  laundry  was  well  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery.  Water  is 
supplied  by  a  well  on  the  premises.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 

I  was  informed  but  few  children  were  placed  in  family  homes,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  being  half  orphans,  and  conditions  were  such  that  the 
institution  could  not  get  legal  possession  of  them. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  conference,  it  was  decided  to  surrender  the 
three  existing  charters,  this  charter  being  under  another  name  previously. 
The  Orphan's  Home  at  Andover  and  the  one  recently  incorporated  at  Rock 
Island  were  all  to  be  placed  under  one  board  of  management,  and  operated 
under  one  charter. 

At  the  time  of  this  inspection  there  were  ninety  children,  forty-nine  boys 
and  forty-one  girls.  There  was  one  death  in  the  institution,  in  March, 
caused  by  pneumonia. 

The  institution  receives  $82  per  month,  the  twelve  months  in  the  year 
for  the  children  that  are  placed  in  the  orphanage  by  the  township. 

The  Old  People's  Home. 

The  Old  Peoples'  Home  is  a  two  story  brick  building  containing  thirty 
rooms  which  has  recently  been  erected  upon  the  property  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  orphanage.  This  building  is  constructed  on  a  modern  plan; 
lighted  by  electricity  and  gas  and  heated  by  steam. 

The  office,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  six  bed  rooms  and  closets  are  on  the 
first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  dormitories  and  a  living  room  for 
the  old  people. 

Regulations  for  admission:  The  applicant  must  be  sixty  years  old  or 
past.     Their  aim   is  to  have  only   Swedish   Lutherans,  but  exceptions   have 
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been  made.  Five  hundred  dollars  buys  a  life  membership.  There  were 
exceptions  also  to  this  rule.  All  furniture  and  bedding  are  furnished  by 
the   institution. 

Water  for  this  building'  is  furnished  by  a  500  foot  artesian  well,  operated 
by  an  electric  pump,  and  pumped  into  a  reservoir.  Practically,  there  is  no 
fire  protection,  but  the  directors  stated  that  arrangements  would  be  made 
immediately    for    adequate    protection. 

Collections  are  taken  in  their  churches  every  Easter  in  Illinois.  Michigan 
and  Indiana,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  divided  between  the  Old  Peoples 
Home  and   the  Orjjhanage  at  Andover. 

The  menu  consisted  of  good  wholesome  food. 

On  the  day  of  my  inspection  they  were  holding  the  dedieation  exercises 
for  the  Old  People's  Home.  Over  2.000  persons  were  present,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  whole  board  of  incorporators  and  trustees.  I 
consider  this  institution  doing  most  excellent  work  and  .giving  good  service 
to   the   wards   under   its   charge. 


IN  I  OX    MISSION'    ASSOCIATION.    I^EPZIBAH    RESCl'E    HOME. 

Springfield. 

The  management  of  the  Hepzibah  Rescue  Home  of  the  Union  Mission 
Association  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  having  made  verbal  application  for  a 
certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  I  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  this  institution  as  per  your  request,  January  16.  lltOT.  and 
submit    the   following   report: 

The  Home  is  an  old  two  story  frame  building  almost  devoid  of  modern 
improvements  and  much  in  need  of  repairs.  The  first  floor  consists  of  a 
kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor,  sitting  room  and  chapel,  the  second  floor  of 
dormitories  and  bath  room.  I  found  the  beds  but  poorly  furnished  with 
clothing.     The  furniture  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  house. 

.\?iss  Roger.",  the  suppr'"tendent  was  absent  at  the  time  of  my  call,  but 
a  newly  ai)pointed  matron  conducted  me  throu,gh  the  home.  There  was  but 
one  inmate,  a  woman  of  aliout  .50  or  .">.'>  year.-;  of  age.  who  was  said  to  be  an 
habitual  drunkard  with  an  extensive  court  record.  The  matron  claimed 
that  they  had  just  reorganized  their  society  the  first  of  .January  this  year, 
and  were  now  ready  for  business.  I  found  the  cellar  very  unsanitary.  It 
was  reported  that  after  a  rain  the  sewer  would  back  into  the  cellar,  leaving 
it  in  a  very  filthy  condition.  The  fuinace  v.a.s  old  and  very  much  ont  of 
repair. 

The  matron  reported  thai  the  headquarters  of  this  institution  was  located 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  that  the  Hei)/.il)ah  Rescue  Home  of  Springfield  was 
but  a  branch  home  as  they  termed  it.  They  have  two  missions  in  Spring 
field,  Illinois,  one  located  at  Truth  street  and  another  at  Eighteenth  and 
Kansas.  Their  state  superintendent.  Mr.  Lehwalh  has  char.ge  of  the  two 
missions  and   Miss  Rogers  is  in   charge  of  the  rescue  worlv. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  jjroperty  was  $1.!tOO  of  which  they  owe  $1..'>00 
at  the  present  time,  on  this  balance  they  are  i)aying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent. 

Considering  the  general  (ondilion  of  the  institution  sanitary  and  other- 
wise,  I    would    recommend   the   certificate  asked    for  be   withheld. 


WIMTK    HALL    ORPHA\.\C.E. 

White  Hall. 

In  pursuance  of  your  request  of  last  meeting  of  your  body  for  a  fur- 
ther Investigation  of  the  affairs  and  conditions  of  the  White  Hall  Orphan- 
age.  I   would   respect  fully  submit    the   following   report: 

The  directors  of  the  While  Hall  Orjjhana.ge,  all  of  whom  are  prominent 
business  men  Indorse  the  work  of  the  society  and  ask  that  the  charter  for 
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the  society  be  issued,  each  member  of  the  board  being  loud  in  his  prais6 
of  the  character,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done.  The  homes 
visited  by  myself  are  good  and  care  has  been  taken  in  the  placing  out  of 
these  wards. 

Since  my  previous  visit,  those  children  then  in  the  home,  have  all  been 
placed   out  together  with  several   others. 

On  my  visit  to  the  home  last  Wednesday  (May  23,  1907),  I  failed  to  find 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  Dewell  at  home,  as  both  he  and  Mrs.  Dewell  were  at 
that  time  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  children  in  the  adjoining 
counties. 

As  to  Mr.  Dewell's  methods  of  advertising  to  which  your  attention  was 
called  at  your  meeting  at  Springfield,  he  has  made  no  other  explanation 
than  that  made  before  your  board,  in  which  he  appeared  more  inclined  to 
evade  the  real  issue  than  to  answer  the  questions  asked. 

I  learned  on  further  investigation  that  the  same  advertising  matter  has 
been  circulated  by  him  and  his  workers  at  a  recent  date. 

I  did  not  meet  the  president  of  the  society  but  had  a  conversation  with 
him  over  the  telephone  and  brought  the  matter  again  to  his  attention. 
He  replied  that  he  was  quite  sorry  that  Mr.  Dewell  had  done  as  he  did  in 
this  matter  and  that  the  board  had  advised  him  from  time  to  time  not 
to  use  any  antagonism  against  other  institutions  doing  similar  work, 
while  advertising  his  society,  but  to  proceed  with  his  work  and  let  the 
societj^  stand   on  its  own  merits. 

I  have  carefully  tabulated  the  children  placed  by  the  society  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  with  .Julv  i,  1906,  and  for  you^' 
consideration  those  lists  of  counties  whose  boards  of  supervisors  have  in- 
dorsed  the  White  Hall   Orphanage. 

I  have  also  gone  over  the  lists  of  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White 
Hall  Orphanage  with  the  following  results:  Sangamon  county,  all  chil 
dren  placed  by  the  Hlinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  s-ociefv  and  Spring- 
field Home  for  the  Friendless;  Christian  county.  Hlinois  Children's  Home 
and  Aid  Society  and  Anna  Millikin  Home;  Scott  county,  one  child.  White 
Hall  Orphanage;  Madison  county,  eight  by  the  Hlinois  Children's  Home 
and  Aid  society  and  one  by  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Gen- 
eva; Calhoun  county,  one  by  the  Hlinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  society; 
Adams  county,  nine  by  the  Hlinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  society  and 
one  by  the  White  Hall  Orphanage. 

On  visiting  the  Orphanage  I  was  informed  that  several  field  agents  were 
about  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  field  work  in  different  i)aits  of  the 
State.  Replying  to  your  question  as  to  whether  other  societies  might  not 
be  covering  the  same  territory  covered  by  the  White  Hall  Orphanage,  I 
would  say  that  the  Hlinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  society  and  others  are 
covering,   through   their   agents,   the  counties   covered    by   this   society. 

Some  matters  of  interest  were  put  before  me  for  my  opinion  at  this 
meeting;  first,  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  so- 
ciety. In  my  opinion  they  have  done  well  with  the  help  they  have  had  at 
their  disposal  and  the  quality  of  the  work  has  been  good.  The  methods 
of  advertising,  as  mentioned  in  my  former  report  and  re-stated  in  this,  I 
can  not  conscientiously  recommend  or  endorse.  There  appears  to  be  a 
division  of  opinion  regarding  the  institution,  the  friends  of  the  Orphanage 
recommend  it  and  its  superintendent  in  the  highest  possible  terms  and 
others  condemn  him  and  his  methods  even  to  the  extent  of  charges  of 
misrepresentation   and    dishonesty   in   securing  money   from   the   public. 

I  suggested  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Orphanage  to  the  trustees 
as  a  condition  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Dewell  claims,  and  the  president  sustained  him  in  his  claims,  that 
although  the  people  of  White  Hall  raised  about  $.500  for  repairs  on  the 
building  they  did  it  with  the  understanding  that  the  property  belonged  to 
Mr.  Dewell  and  that  they  desire  no  such  transfer  to  be  made.  I  have  made 
a  very  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  each  matter  included  and 
would  respectfully  submit  this  report  and  recommend  that  the  board  do  not 
for  the  present  indorse  their  application  for  papers  of  incorporation  and 
that  the  certificate  asked  for  be  not  issued. 
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ANNUAL   REPORTS    SURMrrTKI)    BV    IXSTITLTIOXS 

SOCIETIES  cAinxr;  for  ciiildrex. 


A  X  I  > 


AMANDA  SMITH   INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

(Northeast  corner  147th  and  Desl'laines  streets.) 


Of  North  Haivov.  Illinois. 


Incorporated  .Tune  1,  1906. 


J.  A .  U i;  lUI .\ N .S Pre.M.lfnt 

REV.  L.  N.  MOVER Vice  Presi.l.-nt 

GEO.  M.  MKTC.XLF Secretarv 

REV.D.H.  V.  PfRNELI Supprinten.ient 


Financial  Condition  May  31,  1907. 


Assets. 


.V  mount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands        1  vc.;....>t,.,i  „„„„„„„!; Bills  payable,  mortgage  on  real  estate.'      $l..i()(i  (K) 

Buildings  /*-«'""•»<'•<'  I    »10,000  «J||surplus i        7.6i«  21 

Cash  ou hand..  177  99  Current  accounts '        1,1S2  78 


Total  ttsset-s ,    $10,177  99 


Total  liabilities I    $10,177  99 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  Ending  May  31,  1907. 


Receipts. 


.\  mount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


From  donations 

From  other  sources  -  Board  forchildren 

$2,576  46 

1.084  75 

3W  ;«) 

ItK)  (Kl 

1,(X)(I  (K) 

jCash  on  hand  at  end  of  lis<ral  year 

„   ,, ,,         f  ReDrtirs.  ceneral 

$    177  99 

8^  4S 

.Sale  of  "lielpor" 

iBuiidings  1  iy,Xs  fFom  nre::::;::;: 

23  (H) 

Insurance  nyeived  from  damage  by  Jin* 
Mori  Kin;i'  on  properl  y : 

.'Salaries _ 

other  e.\j)en."«es— fuel   

i,4ai  .^^ 

2.i7  Sn 

1.779  97 

.VM)  39 

Illlenvst 

SI  01) 

Taxes 

41  7S 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$£.160  51 

$5,160  .51 

2(il 


Movement   of  Population   for  Year   Ending  May   31,    1907. 


Children. 

:    i 

3 
1- 

Children. 

Female  . 
Male.... 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

23 
9 

i 

32,' 

1 

15 

8 

23 

38 
17 

55 

Placed  in  homes 

1 

1 

■7 

2  .. 

'.  Returned  to  friends 

1 1 

Total 

[Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

29     22 
32     23 

51 

ANNA  B.   MILLIKIN  HOME. 


Of  Decatur,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  September,  1892. 


MRS.  ELIZA  M.  CRARY President 

MRS.  F.  G.  WIXSLOW 

MRS.  H.  A.  MOAVRY  Vice  Presidents 

MRS.  I.  A.  BUCKINGHAM 

MRS.  NELLIE   LEFORGE Secretary 

MRS.  A.  T.  HILL Treasurer 

MRS.  CLARA  H.  CAMPBELL Superintendent 


Financial  Conditicn  April  30,  1908. 


Assets. 

!  1 
Amount,   j                         LlabiUties. 

1 1 

Amount. 

Buildings  and  grounds 

$40,000  00  Loans 

S  2,700  00 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Loans  on  real  estate 

1,000  00) 'interest  due       .      .  . 

41,333  64 

2,700  00| 

333  64'; 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$44,033  64'         Total  liabilities 

$44,033  64 

. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  April  30,  1908. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginningof  fiscal  year 

From  public  funds 

From  donations 

From  other  sources — pay  members. . . 

Investment 

Interest  

WUl 

Permanent  inmates 

Total  receipts   


i    351  97 1  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 
688  00  I  Buildings,  painting  and  repairs. .. 

983  30 'Investments,  loan 

356  00] 'Salaries 

298  48  Other  expenses— Fuel  and  light  . . 

144  00  [Subsistence 

1 ,000  00  'Special  assessment 

500  00  I 


$4,321  75 


Total  disbursements . 


§  333  64 

306  62 
1,000  00 
1,205  02 

305  22 

1,088  57 

82  68 


$4,321  75 


oa-f 

V  vl  V 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  April  3U.  1908. 


Chililn-n 

B 

p 
a 

I? 

? 

^1 
g. 

<'liil<ln>n. 

Female  . 
Mule.... 

E 

F'respnt  at  lN>ginninK  of  year 

2 
4 

7 

13 

20 

2 

46 

68 

22 
6 

53! 

1 

81 

Place<l  ill  homes 

Pliiced  in  institutions 

5I      4 

9 

? 

Kect'ived  otherwise 

R<'i  urnf<l  to  f rinnils 

Prt"i<'nt  at  c  n<J  of  year 

.in 

1 

17 

1H 

2      '-2 

Total 

Total 

" 

68 

81 

There  were  eight  old  ladies  in  the  home  at  the  beginning  of  year;  one  admitted  during  year;  three  were 
discharged  and  six  remain. 


BETHANY   PROTECTION   ASSOCIATION. 

Of  Roc-k   Isiani,   Illinois.  Incorporated  .hily    12.   189y. 

MRS.  W.  1'.  BE.N'.N'ETT President 

MISS  SUSANNE  C.  DENKM.VNN  Vi«.  Pn.<i.lwit* 

MHS.  .\D.\  E.  STEPHENS  ^  *"  1  riM.lents 

<;E0.  W.  WE.NC.EK Secniarv 

11 .  E.  C.\STEE L Treasun-r 

MRS.  MED.V  SMITH .  .Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  ;]1,  19ii7. 


.\ssets. 


Amount. 


Linbilitie.s. 


Lands $  .=>,000  OOi'I^ans.. 

Buildings 10.000  00   Surplu.s 

Kurnit ure  and  stationery SOO  (X) 

Cash  on  hand 4")1  "J I ;  1 


Total  assets 


SIC), 2.51   >4ll        Total  lialiilitit- 


Amount. 


l.SOO  00 
14.4.il  24 


S16.251  24 


Rereipts  and    Dishtirsenienl^t  foi    Year   Endini;   December  :;i.   1907 

litfceipUs.  \ni.Mi!ii 


I>isbursements. 


\  mount . 


<n  ii:iiulat  iM'ginniiigoflisialyear       Jl.tijiixi  rn.li  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year $    4.'il  Jl 


From  donations 

From  other  sources     Uiitiunage  sale 

Entertainment .  . 

Hoard 


Till  III  n-eeipl 


1.H74  1.5    Buildings I  21. 5  00 

.V>4  III    Salaries '. 1 ,90.'.  X, 

UTS  4S  Other  ex |H'n.s«>s  -Vouchers  from  1900.. I  no  M 

1  .ZW>  10  ,  Fuel I  -MJ  II.-. 

Traineil  nurs<' '  1.'  Ul 

.■^nlisisleiuH- .',."•<«  S(l 


Tot;il  disl)urs«'ments 


r:o  M 


•2G^ 


Movement  of  Population   for  Year  Ending   December   31,    1907. 


riiildren. 

5" 

CD 

3 
S. 

E 

Children. 

<r 

CD 

B 

o 

Present  a1  beginning  of  vear 

251     16 
28     23 

1 

53     39 

4,1 

Placed  in  homes 

13 

14 
1 

6 

97 

5J! 

92i 

1 

Placed  in  institutions 

1 

Returned  to  friends 

20 
20 

53 

OR 

Total         

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

18:     38 
391    <W! 

■ 

CENTRAL  BAPTIST  ORPHANAGE. 
Of  Maywood,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1895. 

REV.  A.  K.  DeBLOIS President 

REV.  J.  S.  KIRTLEY ; Vice  President 

JAMES   P.  THOMAS Secretary 

FRANK  B .  PEASE Treasurer 

REV.  GEO.  CRESSY District  Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  October  25,  1907. 


Vssets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

S  6,100  001 

40,000  OOl 

54  80 

Bills  payable 

$       99  33 

Buildings 

Cash  on  hand . . 

Loans 

Surplus,  present  worth 

4,000  00 
42  132  47 

Total  liabilities 

$46,154  80 

S46  154  80 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  October  25,  1907. 


Receipts. 


Disbursements. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

From  donations." 

From  other  sources— Pay  members. .  . 
Rent  on  property 

S    326  30 
912  35 

1,284  a3 
194  37 

1  8.56  83 

I 

!Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Lands ". 

Buildings,  repairs 

Interest  on  mortgage 

Salaries 

S      41  16 

2,000  00 

74  21 

263  13 

1  277  14 

Board 

Sundry  accounts 

2,410  17 

28  88 

Other  expenses— special  assessments. . 

Fuel  and  lights 

Subsistence 

318  03 

546  03 

1,026  73 

Field  secretaries 

827  97 

$7,013  73 

$7  013  73 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  October  25,  1907. 


Children. 

3 
E. 

0 

1 
1 
1                         Children. 

Co 

3 

22 
2 
18 

42 

11 

1 

13 

25 

33 
3 

i 

3'     4 
10      0 

29      16 
42      25 

, 

Committed  bv  court      ...           .   

Returned  to  friends                 

I'l 

31 
67 

45 

Total 

Total 

67 

1 

Orphans  cared  for,  350. 
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CHICAGO    INDUSTRIAL    HOME    FOR    CHILDREN, 
(onico  U  North  May  strwt,  Chicago. ) 
Uf  Woodstock.   Illinois.  Incorporated   March   4,   1S89. 


UEV.  JOHN   KKLSKY Manager 

KEV.   E.    E.    H.VLI .» Vice  1'r.sideni 

KEV.  J .  T.  L< t< ;.\N Sftrelary 

U E V .  T .  I) .  B  H<  »<  I K E Treasurer 

K E V .  T .  U .  .V KN < ) LD Superiiil<-ndent 

HV.y    \V     !•    1-KKRIS  Assistant  Sii(~  rill. 11. 1.t.i 


Financial  Condition  October  1,  1907. 


Liabilities. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery. 
Cash  on  hand 


$8,561  05   Bills  payable S      362  05 

5.450  00  Surplus,  present  worth I      17.854  33 

•-'.634  26 
1,571  07 


Totalassets $18,216  38  Total  UablUties |    $18.216  38 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  October  1,  1907. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Casli  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

From  (ioiialions 

Eroiii  othtT  sources — Board  of  children' 
Farm  produce I 


Total  receipts 


$1 ,793  49  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

4,455  tW   Lands 

960  S8  Salaries 

750  00  Other  expenses— Fuel 

Subsistence 

Paid  on  last  year's  deficit 

Miscellaneous 


$7,960  05 


Total  disbursements. 


$1,571  07 
135  05 
2. 208.62 
319  37 
973  10 
518  45 
5.725  66 


$7,960  C6 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  October  1,  19o7. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year 

(;ommltt<^d  by  court 

Surrciul('ri'<l  hy  parents  . . . 

BounliTs 

Ki'turtii'il  from  nhicf'mi-nt . . 

Jti'turiiril  from  iiospilal 

Ki'turniMl  from  work 


Total 50 


25 

11 

36J' 

4 

1 

5i 

0 

7 

13 

4 

« 

10 

7 

6 

13. 

2 

'■2 

2 

i 

3| 

50 

32 

S2; 

36|  Placed  In  home,s 

laced  In  Institutions 
U"liirii<'.l  to  frIiMlds 
I'lao'il  undiT  survflllance 

Of  age 

Present  at  enil  of  year 


32     82 
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CHICAGO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


Of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


(4900  Prairie  ave.) 

Incorporated  September  23,  1889. 


CHAS.  A.  MAIR President 

D.  F.  BKEXXEK Vice  President 

MRS.  IMEI.DA  BRENNER Seeretarv 

ELIZABETH  COFFEY Treasurer 

ELIZABETH   COFFEY "■"     Matron 


Financial  Condition  December  31,   1907. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 

BUls  receivable 

Cash  on  hand 


06 


865,000  00  i Bills  payable s     «/m  „« 

^M  m '^°'°f -■■■■       ^.800  W 

4,000  00   Surplus 89,824  12 

1,986  66i  ' 

516  52!!  1 


Total  assets !  S141 ,503  18|  |        Total  liabilities $141  593  ig 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

From  public  funds,  Cook  county 

From  donations 

From  other  sources — Pay  members. . . 

Loan,  no  interest 

Work  done  in  institution 

Kane  county 

Sundries 


$1,837 
9,166 
2,9.59 
5,765 
1,500 
1,289 
180 
466 


Total  receipts $23,164  58 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

JTax,  interest  and  insurance 

\  Refunds 

Miscellaneous 

Salaries 

'  Other  expenses— Maintenance  and  re- 

[    pairs 

Paid  on  mortgage 

Fuel ;. 

Subsistence 

Dry  goods 

Total  disbursements 


S    516  52 

3,213  70 

1,619  00 

SO.'?  09 

1,066  00 

3,993  27 
3,200  00 
1,341  64 
5,267  51 
2,353  85 


$23,164  58 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Children. 


K 

•^ 

h! 

o 

IB 

Children. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year ' !  178    178   Placed  in  homes 

Committed  by  court | j  145:  145 j  Returned  to  friends . . . 

Received  otherwise 1 125,  1251  Present  at  end  of  year. 


Total i....|  4481  4481 


Total 


137 
143 
168 


Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year  168  in  institution. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year  311. 
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ClIirACU   RblFL'GE   FOR   CIHLS. 

(."itr.M  Indiuiia  a\' 

Of   Chicaso.    Illinois.  Inoorporated    F'ebruary    10.    18C5. 

M  lis    I.    I J    I  >•  M  •  I) Prpsident 

M  KS .  \V  M    11     K  KID  1  Vice  Presidents 

MKS    (HAS    U    HENDERSON      / v««  i  resmenis 

MKS    lill.UKKT    H.  SHAW Recording  Swretary 

MRS   KDW  IN  1>    I'dTTEH Correspondinc  Sccrolary 

M  KS   K   • »    K    K  <>  I ,  E  K Treasurer 

EI, IZAUETH  STONE  Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  Februaiy  1,  1908. 


Assets. 

Amount.    |                        Liabilities. 

1! 

Amount. 

SIOO.OOO  00 
100,000  00 

Surplus 

Totallul.ililies... 

$200,000  00 

Total  assets 

$200,000  00 

r200,000  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  February  1,  1908. 


Receipts. 

.\mount.   '\                    Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

II 

S  2,()i:5  JT   Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

17,130  4.')  1  Lands,  savincs  account  buildlni;  fund. 

$  2.121  67 
lU.tXM)  00 

2,31tj  111 

S.4S.")  tts 
111  (K) 

!,•>:«  77 
.')ti.')  s:v 

1.7-"J  70 

2,8L'>  ;{ii 

Buildings,  repairs 

2.712  50 

From  other  sources— Rent  of  building. 

.Salaries 

( )t  her  expenses — Fuel 

6,:«6  3S 
l.:W9  19 

Bequests 

Subsistence 

X,361  47 

.\rchitt>ct  and  attorney 

I.7S<)  75 

Miscellaneous 

4.941  19 

200  SS| 

Total  disbursements 

$37,609  15J 

$37,609  15 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  February  1,  1908. 

(  Report  incomplete.) 


CHILDREN'S'    HO.ME    Oi'    ROC  K FORD. 

Of   Rookford.    Illinois.  huorimrati'd    .March    12.    1907. 

ELANOU  HOLLAND President 

.MKS.  SAKAH  T.  JoSLlS Vice  Pr.>sidpnt 

MKS.    ELLA    DAHLEN Stvretarv 

HEKBEKT  T.   PETERSON Treiisiirer 

Finaii'inl    Coiicliiidii    N'ovt-inlK  r    12.    UHlT. 


Laiid^ 

Buildings 

Invest  inenls 

Kiiniinire  and  stationery 

i'A^U  on  liaiiil ." 

Sundry  -supplies 

Total  ass.  : 


\iiu)unt.                              I.iiiliilitii's. 

Amount. 

1 
$7  <XM)  00 

$S,0t)0  00 

i:n  25 

1.271  95 

MY.)  (If) 
1(U  20 

.V)  ii:) 

s  s  r. ;   '1 

1  Sundry  items 

1 

Tolal  liabilities... 

.Vl  00 
?S,4.i3  20 
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Receipts  and  Disljiirsements  for  Year  Ending  November  12,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

i 
Disbursements.                   i    Amount. 

$1,432  18 

275  07 

494  50 

288  00 

86  36 

: 

;Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year S    103  20 

1 Lands                ] 
Buildings          ^ 1000  00 

From   other   sources — Board   moneys 

from  parents  or  guardians 

Pay  members 

Income,  Investments,  rents 

Investments     J 

Salaries 495  20 

Other  expenses 977  71 

S2,.576  11 

Total  disbursements :      $2  576  11 

1 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  November  12,  1907. 


Children. 


f? 

•^ 

1^ 

CD 

0 

■3 

P 

a 

Children. 


5*    '  3 


Committed  by  court 

3 
13 

16 

7 
9 

16 

10 
22 

1 
1 

Placed  in  institutions 

Returned  to  friends . . 

1 
5 
2 
8 

16 

2 

3 
12 

Died 

7 
16 

2 

Total 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

15 

32 

DANISH    LUTHERAN    CHURCH    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

(976  Evergreen  street.) 
Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  1883. 

H .  C.  RORDAN President 

CLAUS  OHLRICK .Secretary 

MRS.  C.  HANSEN Matron 

Financial   Condition   .Tune   30,   1908. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Investments 

Furniture  and  stationery. 

Total  assets 


S  4,600  00, [Surplus !     S22,971  46 

16,000  OOii  i 

1,000  00  ' 

1,371  46  I 


^1 


$22,97146,         Total  liabilities $22,97146 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  .June  30,  1908. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  church 


$1,747  48  iCasli  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

5,253  30   Salaries 

Other  expenses — Fuel 

!  Miscellaneous 


Total  receipts |      $7,000  78, 


Total  disbursements . 


87,000  78 


2G8 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1908. 


Children. 

Female . 
Male... 

i 

: 

! 

:                           CliiWreii. 

Female  . 
Male.... 

t 

1 
19     11 

37 
4 

Placed  in  homes 

4 
17 

21 

1 
19 

20 

A 

Received       "         "     .'. 

2 
21 

2 
20 

Present  at  end  of  vear 

3A 

Total 

41 

1       Total ., 

41 

Adults. 
Female. 


Female. 


Present  at  beginning  of  >'ear. 


3   Present  at  end  of  year . 


DEUTCHER    EV.WGELICHER   WEISENHAUO    UND    ALTENHEIMVERIN 
VON  NORD  ILLINOIS. 


Of  Bensonville,   Illinois. 


Incorporated 


RE\' .  C .  K R.V  F FT President 

RE\' .  J  r  LI  rs  K IKCH  E  R Secretary 

REV.  J .  \\.  !)( ) RJ< )IIN Treasurer 

REV.  H.  C.  SCHMIDT Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  June  1,  1908. 


Lands 

Hullilings  .... 
Cash  on  hand . 

T..I  .1    w.-t 


$10,000  00  Loans %  3,500  00 

20,«)0  0)  Surplus 25.981  55 

2,360  G7  Saving.s  of  orphans 1  2,879  12 

.«:i_'  :<iai  ..:          Total  liabilities i  $32,360  67 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  tor  Year  Ending  June  1,  1908. 


RecelpU. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount . 

Cash  on  li:ind  at  iH-nlnnlng  of  (Uscal  year 
From  donations,  logarius 

$1,210  35 
492  35 

2,520  0.5 
3,470  45 
l.a<7  21 

.".(M)  0.1 
2,t).VS  20 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  flscal  year 

Incidental *. .'. 

t2.:m)  07 

1.4S2  31 

From  oilier  sources— Notes  and  intcr- 

7  95 

I'A  collx'ti'  1 

Salaries        

1.43S  :U) 

other  I'xpen.ses  -Fuel  and  light 

Siilisi.sti'iiee 

<  'lot  hill;;  and  shoes 

1,028  12 

SavlnKs  (if  children  In  positions 

Horri)\vi'(|  (It)  note 

2.532  15 
619  46 

Doiird  of  (.'hllilrfil  and  old  p<>ople 

Suntlries 

288  24 

240  77 

3  290  81 

Total  receipts 

$13,048  01 

$13,048  01 

2G9 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  June  1,  1908. 


Children. 

5" 

a 
to* 

Cliildren. 

1    E 

"1 ; 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

35 

10 

45 

46 

8l! 

Placed  in  homes 

3 
3 

1 
38 

45 

11 

5 
"'§2 

48 

14 

2      12 

48 i     931 

Returned  to  friends 

8 

Died 

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

70 

Total                            

Total '. 

91 

i 

Adult    Inmates — Old    Peoples'    Home. 


CD* 

1^ 
o 

E 

: 

Female  . 
Male.... 

E 

Present  at  beginning  of  year           .  . 

10 

8 

1 

9 

1 

'Si 

19; 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

1-     1.... 

9       9 

lOj      9 

:       1 

1 

\dmitted                

18 

Total 

10 

19 

EDGAR  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME. 


Of  Paris,   Illinois. 


CHARLES  S.  LEVINGS President 

MRS.  J.  E .  BISHOP Vice  President 

JAMES  MARLE Y Secretary 

GEO .  W .  B RO WX Treasurer 

MARGARET  RAY  WICKENS Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Loans  on  real  estate 

€ash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


8  1,000  00  Surplus 
10,000  00,1 
500  OOi  I 
7,000  001 1 

53  72|! 


$18,553  72 


5,553  72[ 


Total  liabilities. 


818,553  72 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1.907. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Ca  ;h  on  liand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  puhlif  funds 

8      24  57" 

1,510  on 

1,370  06 

j 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

$      .M  72 
1,003  90 

536  26 

1,310  75 

Total  receipts 

82,904  63| 

82,904  63 
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Movement  of  Popiilaiioii  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  19o7. 


rhlldn-n. 


K 

»*J 

3 

p 

CB 

9 

4 

14 

8 

23 

12 

Children. 


Present  at  bef inning  of  your. 
ReW'lvpd 


I 
13  Placed  in  homes 
22   Placed  In  Institutions. 

I :  Heturned  to  friends . . . 
•Present  at  end  of  vear. 


Total 


35 


Total 


23 


8 

1 

5 

21 

35 


EVANGELICAL   LUTHERAN    KINDERFREUND    SOCIETY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

(209  Malone  avenue.) 
Of  Peoria.  Illinois.  Incorporated  August  13,  1892. 

HERMAN  y,\iiE\.  President 

GEO.  E.  II. WIS  Vice  President 

FKEDEKICK  W.  J.VS.S Secretary 

EDW.VKl)  K.  KKIM.SIEY '..... Treasun-r 

J.  H .  l{ r I'PKEfHT Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  June  30,  1908. 


Assets. 

Amount.   1 

1 

LiabUities. 

Amount . 

Lands 

1 

$1,200  00 

7,000  00 

1,220  51 i 

356  38 1 

$    47.">  00 

Buildings 

Interest  due. 
Surplus 

Total  Hal 

2  10 

Furniture  and  stationery 

9.297  79 

Cash  on  hand ." 

* 

Total  assets 

$9,776  89 

S9.776  89 

Receipts  and  Disburyeraents  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  190&. 


Receipts. 


Disbursements. 


Cash  on  hand  at  iM'^lnnlng  of  fl.soal  year| 

From  public  funds,  pav  members  '. 

From  other  sources— Church 

From  miscellaneous  sources 


Total  receipts 


i    212  51  iC'.ish  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  vear 

5>4S  20  ISaluries "..... 

4.'>*»  02  Other  exjienses— Fuel 

l.rm  tls   Sulisistence 

;  Incidental  expenses 


S3, 312  411 


Total  disbursement  ~ 


S    356  3S 

1.271  .30 

t«  94 

4011  7f. 

1 .JOK  (W 

s.i.312  41 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1908. 


(rt)l'resi'ni  at  lM>|;lnnln):  of  year 
(^)    Conunllled  by  court.  " 

Ueeelved  olherwis*'  . 
Heiurneil  from  placement 

Total 


K 

y 

o 

p 

(T 

4 

1 

16 

18 

19 

17 

■> 

1 

41 

37 

51  PliiWHl  In  homes 

34l  Phicivl  In  Institutions. 
36'iKi-turned  to  friends... 

3;iUled 

i  Presi'iil  at  end  of  year . 


78 


Total 


22 

1 
25 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

14 

8 

41 

37 

Note.'*— (n )  In  actual  possession  of  soclet  y .    (6)  Of  above  75  were  new  coses,  3  for  replacement . 
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FLORENCE   CRITTENDEN    PEORIA    HOME. 

{41o  Richmond  avi'iiue.) 
Of  Peoria,    Illinois. 


MRS.  JULIA  P.  WHITE President 

MRS.  FLORENCE    A.    MERRILL Vice  President 

M RS.  ELLA  G .  FINLEY Seeretarv 

MRS.  ANNIE  HILLIS Treasurer 

MISS  CECELIA  E .   KING Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  April  1,  1908. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

< 
Furniture  and  stationery 

.S500  00 

285  53 1 

Bills  payable                .             

S  93  55 

691  98 

Total  liabilities 

$785  53; 
1 

S785  53 

•    Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  April  1,  1908. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year       $    181  99 

From  donations 327  34 

From  other  sources !        1 ,367  05 


Cash,  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Salaries ". 

Other  expenses 


Total  receipts 


$1,876  38 


Total  disbursements 


S    285  53 

305  00 

1,285  85 

SI, 876  38 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  April  1,  1908. 


Children. 


RT 

•^ 

^l! 

p 

B 

.p 

1  : 

» 

:     1 

Children. 


Present  at  beginning  of  year. 

Keceiyed 

Born  in  home 


Total 


3 

4 

7 

6 

9 

15 

6 

' 

13 

1 

15 

20 

35' 

1 

Placed  in  homes 

Placed  in  institutions . 
Died 

Present  at  end  of  year . 
Left  with  mother" 


Total 


1,  1 

i;  2 

4|  6 

2  6 

12  20 


15     20;     35 


Adult    Inmates. 


1    Female. 

1 
1 

Female. 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Admitted 

8 
26 

Discharged                  

26 

8 

Total 

Total 

. .  .i 

34 

34 

Number  of  children  superyised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year,  1. 
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GIRLS'   INDUSTRIAL   HOME   OF   McLEAN   COUNTY. 


Of  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  March   12,  1889. 


MRS.  E.  R.  MORGAN President 

MRS.nE<>RGEF.VRKEI{ Vlw  President 

MI{S.  H,  C.  DeMOTTE  Sec-rotary 

M R.S.  .\ LFKED  SAM PLE Treasurer 

MISS  MYKA  SCUOFIELD Superintendent 


Finaiifial  Condition  December  1,  1907. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery. 
Casli  on  hand 


Total  assets 


S6.000  00 

3,000  00 

300  00 

450  94 


S9,750  94 


Surplus $9.75094 


Total  UabUities. 


S9.750  94 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  1,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  public  funds 

$    269  m 

2,802  63 

687  10| 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

.Sfilarips    

$    450  94 
1.020  00 

From  other  sources 

Other  expenses 

2,288  65 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$3,759  .59' 

$3,759  59 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  1,  1907. 


Children. 

p 

S" 

1 
1 

Children. 

S"  1  ^ 

i  1 

5"    : 

Present  at  lieRinnint;  of  year 

20 

19 

20 

59 

20 

19 

20 

1 
Placed  in  homes 

4       4 

Commit  ted  by  court ..." 

Returned  to  friends 

24     24 

R(!o*!1v(hI  otherwise 

31 1    31 

Total  



Total 



59'    59 

1 
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HOME   OF   THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

(Star  and  Farraday  streets.) 

Of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Incorporated  April   11,  1892. 


ELLEN  QXIN LAN President 

ANNA  TELLUS Secretary 

ANNIE  HUGHES Treasurer 

ELLEN  QUINLAN Superintendent 

Financial  Condition   December  31,  1907. 


Assets.                           ,   Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands          \ 

$65,000  00 

5,800  00 

8  03 

10,700  00 

1 

Bills  payable 

$10,700  00 

Surplus 

Investments 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  liabilities 

Deficit 

Total  assets 

$81,508  03 

$81,508  03 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  public  funds 

$        16  63! 

600  oo! 

4,232  06 

14,063  75 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Buildings 

Salaries 

$         8  03 
1,859  89 

From  donations 

1,027  13 

From  other  sources 

Other  expenses     

16,017  39 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$18,912  44 

$18,912  44 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Children. 

so 
5* 

o 

Children. 

3 

CO 

o 

E 

Present  at  beginning  of  year .   .     .  . 

64 
50 

114 

64 
50 

114 

Placed  in  homes 

1 

43 
70 

114 

1 

Received  

Returned  to  friends 

43 

70 

Total 

Total 

114 

Adult  Inmates. 


1    Female. 

1 

Female. 

45 
14 

Discharged  .        

5 

Admitted 

Present  at  end  of  year 

54 

Total 

Total 

59 

59 

Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  j'ear,  2. 

—18  P  C 
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HOUSE  OF  THE  (".OOD   SHEPHERD. 

( 1240  Grace  St.) 

Of  Chicago.  Illinois.  Incorporated  May  1,  1859. 


MOTHER  MARY  OF  LORETTO President 

SISTKU  NfARY  OF  ST.  HONORINE Vice  President 

SISTKK  M.\KY  OF  THE  .XSSIMPTION Secretarv 

SI.STEK  .M.VUY  (»F  ST.  JOSEI'HIXE ^ Treasurer 

MOTUEK  M.VKY  OF  LORETTO Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

LiabiUties. 

Amount. 

Lands 

SIOO.OOO  00 
176.000  00 

1 

Bills  payable 

S  4.915  00 

Buildings 

Loans 

.56.300  00 

Surplus 

214  785  00 

Total  liabilities 

$276,000  00' 

1 

S276.000  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

From  public  funds 

From  donations 

From  other  sources— Laundry 

Embroidery  and  fancy  work 

Manufacturing  work 

Loans 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


S  7,33.3  35 1  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

16.526  90   Buildings 

1.000  (K)   Investments 

5,(XK)  (K)    S;ll:iri0S 

3.00()  40  Other  expenses— Fuel 

4.400  00  Subsistence 

56.300  OOl  I  Various,  miscellaneous 


Total  receipts $93,560  71 


Amoimt. 


$  4,609  94 

25.617  48 

5.670  00 

4.577  93 

7.838  27 

21.864  83 

22.382  28 


Total  disbursements $93,560  71 


Movement  ot  Poi)iilation  for  Year  Endng  December  31,  1907. 


Adults. 

5" 

o 

Adults. 

r  ^ 

1 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

313 

229 

43 

.■W5 

?n 

1  Plaoi'd  in  homes    

57 
12 

.S7 

(Committed  by  court   

•>->n 

Placed  in  institutions 

17 

43 
585 

210   210 

Died 

l!      1 

l*rest>nt  at  end  of  year 

305i  305 

Total 

Total 

— 

585    585 

HUDELSON  HOME. 


Of  Irvington,  Illinois. 


REV.  C.  F.  J.  TATE President 

J.  O .  FO UTS Secretary 

G.  W.  ST.  JOHN Treasurer 

REV.  ALFRED  C.  KELLY Superintendent 

B .  M .  GODWIN Assistant  Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

LiabiUties. 

Amount. 

$11,700  00 

10,000  00 

500  00 

4,900  00 

1 

Bills  payable 

$     500  00 

Loans 

7,000  00 

Surplus 

19,600  00 

Total  liabilities 

$27,100  00 

$27,100  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,   1907. 


Receipts. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  public  funds  and  pay  members . 

Sale  of  land 

Subscriptions  for  improvements 

Farm  and  dairy  products 

Donations,  food  and  clothing 

Total  receipts 


$       5  64 

3,063  31 

1,600  00 

806  00 

435  00 

259  99 


,169  94 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Lands,  paid  on  mortgage  note 

Buildings 

Investments,  taxes 

Salaries 

Other  expenses — Fuel 

Subsistence 

Attorneys  fees 

Total  disbursements 


$       5  64 

967  50 

1,360  84 

48  95 

1,290  30 

150  00 

2,246  71 

100  00 


$6,169  94 


Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Children. 

5" 

CO 

3 

1^ 
o 

p 

Children. 

a 

3 

1^ 

o 
S. 

9 

8 

17 

7 
11 

18 

le' 

19 
35 

Placed  in  homes 

4 

1 

12 

17 

4 

1i 

8 

Returned  to  friends 

1 

26 

Total 

Total 

35 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year— 29. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year— 4. 


2T6 

ILLINOIS   CHILDREN'S'    HOME   AND    AID    SOCIETY. 

(79  DearlKirn  street .) 

Of  Chicago,   Illinois.  Incorporated   1897. 


R.  J.  BENNETT President 

F  R  .\  N  K  L I N  Mc V  E  .\  G  H    \  Vice  Presidents 

REV.  K.  .\.  WHITE         j  Vice  rresidenis 

REV.  E.  M.WILI>I.\MS Secretary 

FR.\NK  13.  TOBEY  Treasurer 

H.\STINGS  H.  HART Superintendent 


Financial  Condition   December  31,  1907. 


Assets. 

Amount.   1                        Liabilities.                           Amount. 

■      1                                                                 1 

Lands             \ 

$o6,154  42 

2,381  72 

198  2o 

17,321  92 

1 

'Bills  payable  

S  4.000  00 
64.031  14 

S  001  17 

lUiililings       J 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Bills  receivable 

Cash  on  hand ,  building  fund 

Total  liabilities 

$76,056  31 

S76  036  31 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

S    4,218  01   Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  ....!    $17,32192 
101,881  49    Biiildinpsnnd  buildine  exnensfi."? 1       .39  023  92 

Salaries 

23,476  37 

Other  expenses 

26,277  29 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$106,099  SO 

$106,099  50 

Movement  of  Population   for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Children. 


Children. 


(o)  I'rosont  nt  l)oginnlnR  of  year 

,i>    I  ('ommltt<><l  by  court 

*■  '    [  K«'c»'l vcd  otherwise 

licturnol  during  year 

Total  . .  . 


1  lOi  Placed  in  hornet 

83    l.M,  Placed  in  Institutions. 
116   2.3tV '  Uoturnoil  to  friends . . . 

78    1.3.1    Die.) 

Present  nt  end  of  year. 
Otherwise  disposed  of. 


303  332  635 


Total 303  332  635 


4S7 
24 
25 
16 
79 
4 


NOTE.^— (a^  In  actual  possession  of  society,  (b)  Of  above  213  were  new  cases.  177  for  replacement. 
Numlwr  of  eliililren  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  2,377;  number  of  cnlldren  supervised  in 
fuuillio.<<  lit  b«-gli)i)ing  of  year,  2,267. 
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ILLINOIS    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 

(Atwood  building.) 
Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  September  26,  1879. 


MRS.  CHARLES  HENROTIN President 

MRS.  E.  J.  BUFFINGTON First  Vice  President 

MRS.  A.  W.  BRYANT Second  Vice  President 

MRS.  FRANCIS  SIMMONDS Recording  Secretary 

MRS.  RICHARD  T.  FOLSOM Corresponding  Secretary 

MRS.  H.  A.  HAUGAN Treasurer 

MISS  HARRIET  NORRIS Superintendent 


Financial  Condition   June   30,  1908. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

LiabiUties. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$32,000  00 

25,000  00 

4,000  00 

200  00 

11,781  27 

Bills  payable 

S  1,044  10 

30,000  00 

39,437  17 

2,500  00 

Buildings 

Investments 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$72,981  27 

$72,981  27 

Receipts  and   Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  June  30,   1908. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  pubUc  funds 

$    224  72 
6  730  86 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Salaries    ....                

$    811  27 

4,956  91 

From  other  sources— Pay  members  . . . 
Chicago  Woman's  Club 

1,078  80 

Other  expenses — Fuel 

1,171  87 

2,500  00 

Subsistence 

3,594  33 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

$10,534  38 

$10,534  38 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1908. 


Children. 

CO 

B 
5- 

o 

Children. 

£0 

5" 

Total . . . 
Female  . 

Present  at  beginning  of  year    

265 1  2fi.T 

Placed  in  homes 

192 
11 
31 

1 
30 

265 

19?! 

265 

265 

n 

31 

Died                

1 

30 

Total 

Total  

?6,i 

Number  of  cliildren  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  265;  number  of  children  living  in 
famiUes  and  partially  supervised  at  beginning  of  year,  158. 
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ILLINOIS   MANL'AL  TRAINING   SCHOOL  FARM. 


Of  Glenwood,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  May,   1887. 


EDWARD  B.  BUTLER 

FKEDEKICK  T.  HASKELL. 

MILTON  <;E<)K(iE  

ALFRED  L.  BAKKR 

MYR(»N   E.  LALLKK 


President 

. .  Vice  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

.  Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  April  30,  1908. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Investments 

Accounts  receivable 

Cash  on  iiand 

Due  from  Cook  county  . . 
Due  from  other  counties . 
Due  from  boarders 

Total  assets 


$  90.000  00]  I  Bills  payable 

253,990  IS  Surphis 

99 , .t03  t>J  Accounts  payable 

173  44   Due  on  salary  and  wages 
4,ltJ2  69 
3,000  00 
2,278  ooii 
97  50  I 


$453,205  96 


Total  liabilities . 


$  25.000  00 

418. 7S3  13 

6.751  63 

2.671  30 


$453,205  96 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  April  30,  1908. 


Receipts. 


Amount. 


Disbursements. 


Amount. 


From  public  funds 

From  donations,  general  public 

From  other  sources— Pay  members 

Income  investments 

Excess  of  expense  above  receipts  . . . 


Total  receipts i    $56,842 


$27,635  76  Buildings,  dining  room,  laundry  and 

13,383  22       Ifitchen 1.496  17 

9,674  OSl  [nvestments 29,040  49' 

4.464  60   -Salaries 5,r25  10 

1,685  32   other  expenses— Fuel |  11.265  26 

General  expense 9.315  96 

Total  disbursements $56,842  98 


Movement   of  Population   for  Year   Kiuliug  April   30,   1908. 


Chll.lri'ii. 

EC 

B 

F 

1 

Children. 

1 

(o)  Present  at  beginning  of  year 

f^.    1  Committed  by  court 

357 
170 
74 

.«- 

1  Placed  in  homos 

32 
223 

339 

32 

170 
74 

223 

^"^    \  Rec«'ivcd  otlierwise 

7 

l'r<'s«'nt  ut  end  of  vi'ar 

Total 

339 

Total 

601 

eoi 

601 

601 

NOTE.H— (n)  In  iictuul  poss<>->islon  of  soclotv.  (6)  Of  aliovc  217  were  new  case.s,  27  forreplacemcnt. 
Num»K>r  of  children  under  guardianship  nt  l>eginning  of  year,  .""w.::  mimiM-r  of  children  supervised  in  fam- 
Hies  at  beginning  of  year,  200. 
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JEWISH    TRAINING    SCHOOL    OF    CHICAGO. 

(199  "West  12th  place.) 
Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  September,  1889. 


HENRY  L.  FRANK President 

MRS.  E.  MANDEL Vice  President 

JOSEPH  K.  ARNOLD Secretary 

LEO  FOX Treasurer 

JOSEPH  A.  BACHE Superintendent 

Financial    Condition    June    30,    1908. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Buildings 

$  72,000  00 
131,800  00 

772  00 

Surplus 

$204  572  00 

Tnvptitmpnt.s , 

Total  liabiUties 

Casli  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$204,572  00 

$204,572  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  June   30,   1908. 


Receipts. 

Amount.   1 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  other  sources— Income  invest- 
ments   

Associated  Jewish  Charities    

8     611  00 

6,256  00 
13,550  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Salaries 

Other  expenses — Supphes  and  repairs 

Total  disbursements 

$      772  00 
15,318  00 
4,327  00 

$20,417  00 

$20,417  00 

No  children  placed  in  family  homes  from  this  institution. 


JOHN  WORTHY   SCHOOL. 

(26th  street  and  CaUfornia  avenue.) 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  July  1,   1899. 


Executive  Board. 
GEORGE  MASON.                                   JOHN  J.  SLOAN.                            S.  ROGERS  FOULEY 
JOHN  L.  WHITMAN Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

LiabiUties. 

Amount. 

Lands 

$  15,000  00 
130,000  00 
10,000  00 

Surplus,  as  land,  buildmg  and  furni- 

Buildings 

Furniture 

155,000  00 

Total  liabilities 

$155,000  OO' 

1 

$155,000  00 

260 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts.                       1 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

1 

Amount. 

1 
Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

$62,013  77 

Salaries 

Fuel 

Subsistence        '. 

$33,807  05 
5.564  00 
18.r29  43 

3.913  29 

Total  disbursements 

$62,013  77 

$62,013  77 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  — 


Children. 

f 

5 

Children. 

Totul  . . . 
Female  . 
Male.... 

224 
393 

617 



224 
393 

617 

Placed  in  homes 

Released  by  court 

Escaped 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

19....     19 

327....    327 

Total 

7....       7 

•1....       1 

263    ...    283 

617  ....'  617 

1        1 

METHODIST  DEACONESS  ORPHANAGE. 

Of  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois.  Incorporated  April  12,  1894. 

J .  B .  UO B BS President 

J.  A.  B U RU ANS Vice  President 

GEO.  W.  YORK Secretary 

LUC Y  J .  J U DSON  Trwii-urer 

LUCY  J .  I r DSO X  Superintondent 

Financial  Condition  September  1,  1906. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Inv&st  raents , 

Furniture  and  stotlonery . 

Bills  ri'Ct'lvable 

Cosh  on  hand 


$25,000  00 

29.500  00 

500  00 

2.500  00 

2.500  00 

214  30 


Total  asseU $60,214  30 


Surplus '    $60,214  30 


Total  UablUtles $60,214  30 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  September  1,  1906. 


1 
Rmnlpts.                           Amount.                       Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  ut  beginning  of  ILscal  y<>ur 
From  other  .sources— I'ay  niomUTs  ... 

$    111  2-J 
a,lJ4  «7 
7.117  22 

1 

Cii-sli  on  lmn<l  iit  end  of  fiscal  year 

Huildlngs,  n>palrs 

.\uxlUary  lux'ount 

$    214  30 

520  53 
199  03 

2,050  70 

Other  oxpensses— Fuel 

1.119  31 

( I  roo'rics 

2,619  53 

MLscellaneous 

3,629  71 

Total  receipts 

$10.3.53  11 

$10,353  11 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  September  1,   1906. 


Children. 

5" 

CO 

B 
p 

o 

Children. 

B. 
? 

H 

o 

E 

65 

5 

30 

100 

51    116 

Placed  in  homes 

7 
22 
71 

100 

9 
11 

48 



6S 

16 

4       9 

'  Returned  to  friends 

33 

Received  otherwise 

13      43 

68    168 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

119 

Total •- 

16S 

1 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  207;  number  of  children  supervised 
in  famiUes  at  beginning  of  year,  91. 


ORPHANAGE  OF  THE  HOLY  CHILD  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

(220  East  Adams  street.) 

Of   Springfield,   Illinois.  Incorporated   March   5,   1881. 

CHAS.  E .  HAY President 

YEN.  FREDERICK  A.  DeROSSET Financial  Agent  and  Chaplain 

YEN.  FREDERICK  A.  DeROSSET Secretary 

JAMES  T.  JONES Treasurer 

SISTER  GERALDINE.... House  Mother 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

LiabiUties. 

Amount. 

I 

113,000  00  Surplus 

3,000  OOi 
800  00  1 

S24,.578  43 

7,075  00 
703  43 

Total  liabilities 

$24,578  43 

$24,578  43 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Amount.                      Disbursements. 

1 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

$    904  58 

1  00 

356  67 

1,271  71 

1,319  94 

;  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  — 

$    703  43 

25  60 

From  other  sources— Pay  members... . 

j  Investments          

1  776  00 

Salaries 

252  00 

Fuel 

273  47 

Subsistence           

796  58 

Cash  on  hand  end  of  fiscal  year 

!        Total  disbursements 

26  82 

$3,853  90 

$3,853  90 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1908. 


Children. 

CD 

3 
£. 
S* 

s 

Children. 

a 
3 

1^ 

o 

17 

2 

17 
2 

2 
17 

2 

17 

Total 

Total 

19 

19 

19 

19 
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ORPHAN'S    HOME    ASSOCIATION    OF   THE    SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS    DIS- 
TRICT  OF   THE   CJERMAN   EVANGELICAL   SYNOD 
OF  NORTH   AMERICA. 


Of  Hoyleton,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  July  29,  1896. 


REV.  J.  n.  DINKMEIER President 

KFV.  H.  MKDKKHOEFER Vice  President 

K EV .  W .  H  L .V.S H  K  K« ; Secretary 

REV.  M.  srn RoEUEL Treasurer 

J.  II.  K<»ENU; ; Superintendent 


Financial  Condition  March  31,  1908. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

1                        Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Lands 

S  4,400  00 
16,600  00 

Ix>ans 

$     734  79 

Buildings 

Surplus 

25,232  29 

Furniture  and  stationery 

4,000  00 
967  08 

Total  liabilities 

Cash  on  band ." 

Total  assets 

$25,967  08 

$25  067  08 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  March  31,  1908. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  donat  ions — Legacy 

$2,336  67 
1,268  02 
6,719  34 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  . . . 

Lands 

Buildings 

Salaries 

Other  expenses 

Total  disbursements 

$  967  08 
2,400  00 

600  00 

93500 
5,421  95 

Total  receipts 

$10,324  03 

.1     SIO  .-124  03 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  March  31,  1908. 


Children. 

H 

o 

Children. 

3 

p 

s- 

1 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

41 

7 

48 

44 

5 

49 

85 
12 

97 

Returned  to  friends 

6 
2 
40 

48 

5 

"ii 

49 

11 

Received  otherwise 

Died 

? 

Present  at  end  of  year 

84 

Total 

Total 

97 

SAINT   VINCENTS   INFANT   ASYLUM. 
(191  LaSallo  avenue.) 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


S  R .  .M  A  K I A  N  S  .\  (' .\  RN  E  Y rr.'si.i.Mit 

SR.  AI.KK   .M<<\K|{EN S«vr.'Iarv 

SR.  TKUK.'^A    KIIIIN Tr.'a.Mir.'"r 

SR    MARIANNA  (  ARNEY Superintendent 

Financial   Condition   January   1,   1908. 

(No  rt'porl.) 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  January  1,  1908. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

'Amount. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  public  funds.  City  of  Chicago . . . 

$  4,919  30 
12,000  00 
21,650  00 

'  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Salaries 

$  2,469  07 
3  .500  00 

Other  expenses 

32  600  23 

i        Total  disbursements 

$38,569  30 

$38,569  30 

1 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  January  1,  1908. 


Children. 

S 
p 
m 

3 

o 

Children. 

p 

CD 

3 
p 

5" 

o 
p 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Committed  by  court       

175 

65 

323 

147 

85 

257 

322 
150 
580 

Placed  in  homes 

40 
10 
226 
163 
124 

30 

15 

216 

112 

116 

70 

Placed  in  institutions 

25 

Received  otherwise 

Returned  to  friends 

442 

Died 

275 

Present  at  end  of  year 

240 

Total 

Total 

563 

489 

1,052 

563 

489 

1,052 

Adults. 


p 
: 

3 

S. 
5" 

1^ 

o 

p 

: 

p 

I? 

CD 

3 
p 

<s 

1-3 

1 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

3 

69 
100 

19q 

72 
100 

17^ 

98 
71 

169 

98 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

3 
3 

74 

Total 

3 

17? 

- 

SPRINGFIELD    HOME    FOR    THE    FRIENDLESS. 

(1300  South  Seventh  street.) 
Of   Springfield,    Illinois.  Incorporated   February,   1863. 

HENRY  DAVIS President 

ALFRED  ORENDORF Vice  President 

MRS.  F.  P.  IDE Secretary 

MRS.  EDWARD  KEYS Treasurer 

MISS  SUSAN  TROTTER Superintendent 

Financial  Condition   January   1,   1908. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Loans  on  real  estate,  permanent  fund 
Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


$40,000  00 

20.000  00 

2,000  00< 

43,000  a)j 


Surplus 


$105,057  S9| 


Total  liabilities. 


$105,057  89 


$105,057  89 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  January  1,  1908. 

- 


ReoeipU. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

From  public  funds 

%    7.W  0(» 

l«^  M) 

4!XJ  (tl 
2.874  .V( 
1.212  (*) 
2.222  S2 

1.061  :*) 

92  .Vi 
2»  S5 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year  . . . 
Lands,  paving'  (Irand  avenue". 

S    339  95 

1.209  80 

Kroni  other  sources— Pay  members  ... 

lUiilding  side  walks  and  sheds 

130  00 
.;        1,927  55 

SalarW'S 

1,864  80 

Special  subscriptions 

<  )i  htr  e.xpeases— Fuel  and  light 

Subsistence 

1  merest  

.!            535  55 

Subscription  paving  street 

1,62828 

.\ .  IJoot li  iV  Co..  sales 

4  67 

63  07 

1  Other  disbursements 

l.-^i  83 

Total  disbursements 

Total  receipts 

SS.926  48 

»S  926  4S 

i 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  January  1,  1908. 


Children. 

1 

5= 

Children. 

1  1 

o     : 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

48 
10 
26 

84 

20 
13 
32 

65 

68' 
23 
58 

149 

Placed  In  homes 

1       ! 
15     13,     2S 

Committed  by  court 

Placed  in  institutions 

1 
19 

2 
47 

84 

1       2 

Returned  to  friends 

26     45 

Died 

2 

Present  at  end  of  year 

25     72 

Total 

Total 

651  149 

Numlx?r  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  72;  number  of  children  supervised  in 
families  at  l)eginning  of  year,  15  in  Springfield. 


SPRINGFIELD    REDEMPTION    HOME. 

(427  South  Eleventh  street.) 
Of   Springfield,   Illinois.  Incorporated   December,    1906. 

A .  S.  SPA  I'  LDING Pr.>sld.>nt 

WM .  A .  ASH U KOOK Vice  I'resi.i.nt 

W .  H.  II INT SiK-relarv 

M  US.  W .  H.  UUNT Tn  iLsureV 

W .  11 .  H  I'NT Superintendent 


Financiil  Contlilion  December  17,  1907. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

! 
Liabilities.                       1   Amount. 

Lands 

t 2  000  00 

nilU  nnvnhln t    420  00 

Buildings 

8,000  00   Ix)ans '        7.000  00 

Kuriilture  and  stationery 

l.(XK)0()  Surplus ,        4.00000 

420  00,. 

Dufkli 

Total  assets 

111,420  OOl 

Total  liabilities $11,420  00 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  17,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

From  public  funds 

S    125  00 

1,656  68 
"    1,573  38 

Buildings,  repairs  . 

$    1.50  00 

From  clonations 

Investments,  interest 

375  00 

From  other  sources 

Other  expenses — Fuel 

70  00 

Subsistence 

2,210  06 
550  00 

Heating  plant 

Total  disbursements  .  . 

Total  receipts 

$3,355  06 

83,355  06 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  17,  1907. 


Children. 

g 

p 
a 

B 
p 
S" 

o 

Children. 

1? 

CD 

3 

CD* 

►9 

o 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Committed  by  court 

12 

4 

1 

11 

16 

16 

1 

23 

40 

Placed  in  homes 

2 
11 

3 
2 
6 

■i 

13 

Received  otherwise 

12 

24 

Died 

6 

Present  at  end  of  year 

11 

5 

in 

Total 

Total         .             

24      16 

40 

Adults. 


Female. 

- 

Female. 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

29 
32 

Discharged 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

30 

Admitted 

3 

28 

Total 

Total 

61 

61 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  PROVIDENCE  ORPHAN'S  ASYLUM. 

(40th  and  Belmont  avenue.) 
Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  August  10,  1885. 

T.  J.  CONLEY President 

R.J.  O'CONNELL Vice  President 

SISTER  JOSEPHINE  MARIE  SWAN Secretary 

SISTER  F.  XAVIER  MAHONEY Treasurer 

SISTER  F.  XAVIER  MAHONEY Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 
Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


$45,000  001 
83,500  OOl 
3,800  00 

672  79 


$132,972  79 


Surplus 


Total  liabilities. 


$132,972  79 


$132,972  79 


28G 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  I'ear  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements.                       Amount. 

! 

Cash  on  hand  at  l)oginnlng  of  fiscal  year       %    54.5  .>2 

From  donations LIW  .ii 

From  otlior  sources — Pay  members  ...         3  5iS0  .'io 

1 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

.*^alarios 

Other  (•.\p«>n.ses — Fuel 

$    672  79 
654  50 
931  78 

fi.OOO  00 
2.113  87 

6.313  77 

1  Miscellaneous  expense 

'       Total  disbursements 

5.252  10 

Total  receipts 

$13,824  94 

$13,824  94 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Children. 

5" 

CD 

Children. 
1 

p 

o 

3 
S. 
o 

c 

E 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

200 
150 

350 

200 

1 
Placed  in  homes  .                      

20 
135 

.... 

•JO 

Received  ot horwiso 

150 
350 

Returned  to  friends 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

135 

Total 

11.... 

194;.... 

350  ... . 

1 
194 

.^^0 

ST.    MARY'S    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    OF    METAMORA. 

Of  Metamora,  Illinois.  Incorporated  December  21,  1905. 

SISTE R  TERESA Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


Assets. 

Amount. 

LlablUties. 

Amount. 

$  3.000  00 

20.000  00 

500  00 

35  00 

Surplus 

$23,535  00 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  a.<;scts 

$23,535  00 

Total  llalillities 

$23,535  00 

Receipts  ami  Dislmrscnients  for  Year  Ending  December  ?A.  1907. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

C4ksh  on  hand  at  lx>ginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  pntilic  funds,  Mclxjan  and  La- 

$      21  57 

5<i:i  00 1 

315  00 
2.345  04 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Ihiiidings,  repairs 

$      35  00 

144  32 

Investments,  furniture  and  hardware 
Salaries 

From  oihi-r  sources— I'ay  members  ... 
Front  church 

421)  00 

200  00 

Sulisislence 

l.r)»>4  25 

CIoIImvs  and  shoes 

ifi.i  in 

Medicine  and  physician 

IW  00 

Sundries 

300  79 

Total  receipts 

$3,247  21 

$3  247  21 
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Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31.  1907. 


Cliildren. 

E. 

o       o 

i    £ 

CO     ; 

Children. 

5" 

(B          0 

i     » 

ED           ^- 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

Committed  by  court 

Received  otherwise 

26 

1 

11 

38 

1 
Hi   37 

1       2 
2!     13 

14     52 

Placed  in  homes 

■ 

2 
12 
24 

3S 

2 

6      18 

Present  at  end  of  year 

8     32 

Total 

Total 

14     52 

ST.  MARY'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

(PostofTice  DesPlaines.) 
Of  Feehanville,   Illinois.  Incorporated  August   14,   1883. 

JOHN  A .  LYNCH President 

D .  F.  B REMNE R Vice  President 

J.  W.  BUTLER Secretary 

SISTE R  M .  BORROME O Treasurer 

SISTER  M.  BORROMEO Superintendent 

Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  equipment 
Accounts  receivable. . 

Cash  on  hand 

Deficit 

Inventory 

Total  assets 


$112,493  75 

512,020  74 

60,791     " 

3,215  95 

612  35 

1,326  17 

4,066  95 


Accounts  payable 

Mortgages 

Investment 


$694,527  70  Total  liabilities . 

I 


$    9,193  22 

50,000  00 

635,334  48 


$694,527  70 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts.                            Amount.   1                     Disbursements. 

Amount 

$39,7.50  79 

21,486  32 

636  64 

3 ,464  11 

$65,337  86 

$29,556  54 

35,781  32 

Miscellaneous     . .             

Deficit  maintenance  in  excessof  income 

$65,337  86 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Children. 

Children. 

3 
S. 

H 
0 

S. 

435 

1 
435 

67 
732 

78 

1 

224 

2 

427 

732 

.... 

78 

Committed  bv  court 

2.30  .... 
67  ... . 

732 

1 

*>24 

Died               

2 

4?7 

Total 

Total 

732 
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UNION    .MISSION  ASSOCI.\TION. 

(r2th  and  Edwards  street.) 

Of  Springfield,   Illinois. 


MRS.  M.  E.  OTTO 

REV.  U.  A.  LEHWALL. 

EDITH  L.VWSON 

EDITH   L.\WSON 

EDITH  L.WVSUN 


President 

.State  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

.Superintendent 


Financial  Condition   June  15,   1908. 


Assets. 


Amount. 


Liabilities. 


Amount. 


Lands 

Furniture  and- stationery. 

Total  assets 


11,950  00 
100  00 


Bills  payable . 
Surplus 


S2,050  00 


Total  liabilities. 


Sl,4a0  00 
600  00 

$2,050  00 


Receipts  and   Disbursements   for  Year  Ending  June  15,   1908. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements.                   |  Amount. 

S    2  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

S  86  76 

681  52 

Lands,  Interest 

70  17 

231  44 

6  00 

i 

184  73 

Miscellaneous    

104  42 

Total  disbursements 

S683  52: 

S683  52 

Movement  of  Population   for  Year  Ending  June   15,  1908. 


Children. 

K 

S. 
a 

CD 

1 

Children. 

Female  . 
Male.... 

i 
p 

Present  at  hcKinning  of  year       .  

2 
5 

7 

2 
11 

13 

Returned  to  friends 

4 
2 

6 

5 
2 

7 

9 

Kocci ved  ot  herwise 

6 
6 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

4 

Total 

13 

Adults. 


Female. 

Female. 

Present  at  bcKlnnini;  of  year 

2 

n 

Left  the  home 

n 

2 

Total 

Total 

- 

13 

13 
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WHITE  HALL  ORPHANS'  HOME  SOCIETY. 

Of  White  Hall,  Illinois. 


FRANCIS  FOWLER.. 

H.  E.  BELL 

WM.  M.  HAILEY 

WM.  M.  HAILEY 

REV.  J.  N.  DEWELL. 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1907. 


President 

. .  Vice  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

.  Superintendent 


Assets.                           1   Amount. 

i 

Liabilities. 

Amount. 

Cash  on  hand $215  49 

Surplus 

8215  49 

Total  Liabilities 

Total  assets $215  49 

$215  49 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amoimt. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
From  donations 

$    304  91 
7,482  47 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Salaries 

$    215  49 
4,143  13 
3,428  76 

Other  expenses 

Total  receipts 

$7,787  38 

$7,787  38 

Movement  of  Population  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1907. 


Children. 

p 

CO 

CD 

3 

a 

o 

Children. 

CO 

1? 

CD 

3 
f 

E 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

4 
67 

71 

3 
42 

45 

109 

116 

1 

Placed  in  homes 

66 

36 
1 

3 

1 
4 

45 

109 

Received 

1 

Returned  to  friends 

3 

2 

6 

Died 

3 

Present  at  end  of  year 

4 

Total 

Total 

71 

im 

Notes— Of  above  61  were  new  cases,  55  for  replacement.    Adopted  during  year,  boys,  8;  girls,  1 
total  9. 


—19  P  0 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TABLES    OF    PLACEMENT    AND    IJKPLAlEMHNT    OF    CHIL- 
DREN   IN    FAMILY     HOMES    AND     INSTITUTIONS     AND 

corirrs  i'lacim;  'I'iiem  and  states  wiikim-:  i'lacki*. 


The  following  are  tables  showing  the  placement  and  replacement  of 
children  in  family  homes  and  institutions  and  courts  placing  them  and 
states  where  placed  for  the  eight  quarters  of  the  biennial  period  ended 
June  30,  19U8,  and  a  tabular  summary  for  each  of  the  two  years: 
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Total. 
Minn 
Wis.. 
Va... 


>.-  T)<  -i  C-l  ^1  —  I-  t^  >0  N  00  "H  Ol  t^  X  1 


•  U^  >^  C^  ^H  ^H  1^ 


Ala. 


Wyo . 


Iowa. 


N.  Dak 


Mich. . 


00  »o  -H  ^  ?•)  Ol  »c  t^  r^  i-*::  c<i  •■ 


)  o  cc  o  o  >;:: 


h  I 


2  o 


c-r  ^ 


:-  o  S3 


^H  ^  r^      Tf 


fe  r  .2  .2  - 


Ka. 


=     t* 


^  ^  05     I   M 
^  L*  .^        O 


2.S 
£§« 

OS'S" 


lie  =1 

O  P-o       ?  S 

fe-'=     ^-2 

Oca-       t-  — 

P5^  S    .>;  S 

5^^g;;2 

c3  °:i-5^  « 

0;  o '-  "  °  c; 

■c  c;  ■-  'i:  t:  ? 

,-  ■'•  O  —  -3  o 

£:sl|^^ 

x.^  tt=e-a 

i  2-5  S S~o 

1           3  ?    •=  S 

t.  >      o  o 

"=•***—•■ 


Total 


■  2  ~  ""  "  'J- 


Idaho. 


Ind.. 


Mo 


N.Y 


Kan.. 


Iowa 


Mich.... 


N.  Dak . 


Neb  .... 


Ohio . . . 


Wis.... 


M   •   -^M 


Illinois.. 


c>»'»oc^-*Ni----'n»eo"5«c<c>>t-r50>'t"j"r- 


X. 


X 


Cm 


■o  o 


^£ 


_aj 


c;=*si«  _.._ _.  .- 

-  c  c  -  3-£~2  e£- Sr'S  t:  b  •'•-=        : 


-    S«!s 


C  3 


C.       "v. 


r-r.r.  ,- 


ECO 

lis. 


i  c3      a 


II' 


=    -no 


L. 

j£ 

Jl 

B-e: 

aK 

ti  m 

Str. 

«:= 

B 

J^cr 

J^  VI 

^u 

Cf 

o^ 

2p 

'i  !< 

ca 

■52 
it;? 

wE 

5-sa 

£H 

il£ 

>.« 

-its 

•^'5 

o!^" 

TJtn 

~C  o 

£_£ 

5r« 

tH 

SH_g 
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2£l 

<D       •§ 
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PLACEMENT   AXD   REPLACEMENT   OF  CHILDREN. 

Januanj  1st,  I'jo:,  tu  April  1st,  1907. 


Societies,  Institutions  and  Courts. 

Wis 

Iowa 

Illinois.. 

Ind 

Neb  .... 

o 

s 
s 

o 

E 

*Bethanv  Protection  Association 

1 

1 

1 

Bureau  Countv  Poor  Farm 

3 
5 

26 

100 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

3 

*Chieago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

1 

1 

1 

1 

;:■"""! 

8 

*Cliieago  Industrial  School 

1 

28 

(«)Cook  Countv  Juvenile  Court 

100 

Cunningham  Deaconess  Orphanage 

3 

*Edgar  Countv  Childrens'  Home 

1 

Favette  Countv  Poor  Farm 

2 

*Home  of  the  ("iocd  Shepherd 

1 

*Hudelson  Home 

2 

*Illinois  Childrens'  Home  and  Aid  Societies 

92 

3 

2 

2 

99 

*Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm 

15 
1 
1 

15 

Johnson  Count  v  Poor  Farm 

1 

Mercer  Countv  Poor  Farm 

1 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

8 

4 

33 

28 

30 

10 

2 

18 

*Lincoln  Colored  Home '       1 

*Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

Morgan  Countv  Poor  Farm 

2 
1 
9 
1 

*Saint  Vincent  Infant  Asylum 

0 

Salem  <  )rphanage 

*Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless 

8 
4 

::::;:  ;  ;:: 

..  .     1  . 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

{6)State  Training  School  for  Girls 

33 

25 
26 
8 
2 
18 

<c)St .  Charles  School  for  Boys 

*St .  Mar v's  Training  School 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

Vermilion  County  Childrens'  Home 

2 

WajTie  County  Poor  Farm 

White  Hall  Orphanage 

: 

Totals 

390 

12 

7. 

1 

3 

3 

1 

417 

♦Certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

(a)  Cook  Countv  Juvenile  Court  list  of  100  placements  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  shifting 
condition  of  the  children,  most  of  whom  are  placed  in  care  of  relatives.  Comparatively  few  are  placed  in 
permanent  homes. 

(6)  Seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-three  placed  by  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls  are  returned  to 
parents  or  of  age.    Fourteen  are  listed  for  visitation. 

(c)  Seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-five  placed  by  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  in  Illinois  are  with  parents. 
Eight  are  listed  for  visitation. 


Volunteer  societies . 

State  schools 

County  courts  and  farms. 

Total 


18       States  where  children  are  placed . 


Children  placed  in  Illinois 390 

Children  placed  out  of  the  State 27 

Total '. 417 
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P2: 

Pi 


o 


< 


^ 
m 
s 


a 


Total 


Idaho.. 


Neb  .... 
Oregon.. 


Mont 


N.Dak 


-««5 


«P'etr.«xe»NO»^«- 


Olcla.. 


Colorado 


Pa. 


Cal 


Ohio 


Wash 


Iowa. 


S.  Dak 


Minn 


Miss 


Ind . . 


Kan 


Mich.. 


H-         ^     1  Wis 


Illinois. 


?5- 


2?5 


K  \c^ 


e  I? 


•^    -  -  ■= 


Sa 


a     M     -So 

—     i  cU 
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2  «■■  .2  £  o  —  £ 
"5  >'^  "Z  ^  ~  «• 
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PLACEMENT  AND  EEPLACEMENT   OF   CHILDREN. 

Summary  for  the  Year  from  July  1st,  1906,  to  July  1st,  1907. 


Society  Placing  Cliild . 


In  Illinois. 


Out 
of  State. 


Total. 


American  Home  Finding  Association 

Anna  B .  Millikin  Home 

Bethany  Protective  Association 

Bureau  County  Poor  Farm 

Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

Chicago  Iniiustrial  School 

Cook  Count y  Juvenile  Court 

Cunninghaiii  Deaconess  Orphanage 

DeWitt  County  Court 

Edgar  County  Childrens'  Home 

Fayette  County  Poor  Farm 

Girls  Indust  rial  Home 

Henry  County  Poor  Farm 

Home  of  the  (lood  Shepherd 

Hudelson  Home 

Illinois  Childrens'  Home  and  Aid  Society. 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

lUinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm 

Johnson  County  Poor  Farm 

LaSalle  County  Court 

Lincoln  Colored  Home 

Mercer  County  Poor  Farm 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

Monroe  County  C-ourt 

Morgan  County  Farm 

Rock  Island  County  Court 

Saint  Vincent  Infant  Asylum 

Salem  Orphanage : 

Schuyler  County  Farm 

Springfield  Home  for  Friendless 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

St .  Charles  Scliool  for  Boys 

Stephenson  County  Court 

St.  Mary's  Orphanage 

St .  Mary's  Training  School 

Vermilion  County  Childrens'  Home 

Wabash  County  Court 

Wayne  County  Poor  Farm 

White  Hall  Orphanage , 


Totals . 


109 
5 

10 

3 

11 

133 

100 

5 

2 

1 

2 

7 

2 

2 

11 

387 

10 

33 

1 

5 

3 

1 

13 

1 

1 

2 

38 

1 

2 

32 

4 

118 

113 

5 


1,338 


233 


205. 
5 

11 
3 

31 
148 
100 
6 
2- 
1 
2 
7 
2 
2 

11 
431 

10 

34 
1 
5 
3 
1 

19 
1 
1 
2- 

54 
1 
2: 

32 

4 

125 

125 

5 

2 

79 

1» 
1 
2- 


1,571 


Volunteer  societies 

State  schools 

County  Courts  and  farms . 

Total 


States  where  children  are  placed . 
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PLACEMENT   WD   UEPLACKMKX'I"    nV   riTTLDKF.X 


Jtdy  1st,  IU07,  to  October  1st.  I'JUl. 


Societies,  Institutions  and  Courts. 

o 

o 

sr 

o 
a- 

i 

i 

s 
s 

Total... 
Wis 

21 

1 

2 
4 

35 

91 

46 

12 

5 

2 

5 

5 

18 

8 

23 

28 

6 

13 

32 

4 

» 

1 

25 

•Anna  U    Milfikiti  Home        

1 

1 

1 

•> 

•Chicapo'  Iniiusiri;il  Ilonip  for  Children 

♦Chicaco  Inilu-;trial  S<'liool            

4 

3 

u 

1 



3« 

♦minors  Chil-lrt'iis'  Hoini'  and  Aid  Society  . 
♦Illinois  Indu'^triiil  School  for  tiiris        . 

5 

1 

2 
2 

99 

48 

♦Illinois  Manual  TraiIlin^;  Stiiool  Farm 

12 

1 

6 

2 

5 

6 



18 

♦Spriiigfiild  IIoiiiV"  fur  tlie  Friendless 

8 

23 

(6)St    ( 'harli's  S<'lio<)l  for  Bovs  

28 

6 

2 

15 

White  Hall  Orphanage           

32 





Total 

357 

4 

6 

3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

383 

♦Certifle<i  bv  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

(a)  Eight  oiit  of  the  t\venty-thrp<^  plawd  by  the  State  Training  School  for  <;irls  eltlwr  returned  to 
parents  or  of  age.     Fifteen  listeil  for  visitation. 

(6)  Seventeen  out  of  the  twcntj -eight  placed  by  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  returned  to  parents  or 
relatives.    Eleven  listed  for  visitation. 


Volunteer  societies. 

State  schools 

Courts 


8 


Total. 


States  where  children  are  placed 

Placed  in  Illinois 357 

Placed  outside  of  Illinois 26 


Total . 


3S3 
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PLACEMENT   AND  REPLACEMENT   OF   CHILDREN. 

October  Isl.  V.nn ,  to  Jannarij  1st,  1908. 


Societies,  Institutions  and  Courts. 

Wis 

Illinois.. 

0 
^ 

p 

0 

a 
a. 

g 

0 

E 

2 

2 

2 

9 

3 

28 

45 

1 

101 

10 

1 

5 
2 

ri 

27 
6 
9 

26 

2 

9 

♦Chicago"  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

1 

4 

1 

29 

1 

46 



1 

*IlUnois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society. . 
♦Illinois  Indu'^t^ial  School  for  Girls           .   . 

2 
1 

3 

i        1 
1        1 

1 

109 
13 

*IUinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm 

♦Methodist  Deaconess  Urphanage 

1 

2 



♦Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless 

(6)State  Training  School  for  Girls 

i 

3 

! ;:::::i:::::: 

1 

16 

(c)St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

♦St.  Mary's  Training  School 

"3"' 

1 

"2" 

1 

29 

2 

13 

1 

10 

26 

Total 

302 

7 

2 

6 

' 

5 

1 

1 

327 

♦Certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

(a)  A  number  of  placements  from  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court  are  with  relatives.  In  some  instances 
addresses  not  given. 

(6)  Eight  out  of  sixteen  placed  by  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls  are  with  relatives  or  of  age. 
Eight  listed  for  visitation. 

(c)  Eighteen  out  of  twenty-nine  placed  in  Illinois  by  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  are  with  parents  . 
Nine  are  listed  for  visitation. 


Volunteer  societies . 
State  schools . . 
County  courts 


14       States  where  children  are  placed . 


Total . 


Placed  in  Illinois  . . 
Placed  out  of  State 


Total 


302 
25 


20)^ 


ri.Ai  KMKNT    AM)   i:Kl'LAlK.MK\'r   (JF   LlIlLDin^X. 


January  1st,  1908,  to  April  1st,  1908. 


Societies,  Institutions  and  Courts.                   =          F         =•         .      '.     9" 

i 

g 

1 

Anna  B    Millikin  Home  

1 
2 
1 
43 
1 
2 
1 
7 

76 

29 

1 

3 

17 

2 

4 

2 

18 

16 

10 

9 

22 

1 

1 

:: :..: 

2 

Chicaf;o  Inilu^iri;il  Honip  for  Children 

4           2 

1 

g 

8 

1 

S2 

1 

:::::::::: 

2 

I 

7 

Illinois  Cliil.lri'n's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

' 

1 

4 

1 

83 



2» 

Illinois  MiiiiKil  Trainiiit;  Scliool  ('arm     

I 

I 

.  1 

4 

1 

19 

2 

1 

5 

2 

IS 

16 

1 

1 

12 

4 

13 

White  Hall  ( >rph;in;i);e                          

22 

. 

Totals                             

267 

16 

2 

2 

6     1      6 

1 

300 

(a)  Of  the  eighteen  reported  by  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  four  were  either  of  age  or  placed 
with  parents.    Fourteen  were  listed  for  visitation. 

(6)  St.  Charles  Sc-hool  for  Boys,  five  returned  to  parents  or  sent  to  other  institutions.    Eleven  listed 
for  visitation. 

(c)  Vermilion  County  Children's  Home,  four  returned  to  parents  and  Gve  listed  for  visitation. 

Volunteer  societies 18       States  wnere  children  are  placed 7 

State  schools 2  

County  homes 1       Children  placed  in  Illinois 287 

otherstates 33 

Total 21  

Total 300 
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PLACEMENT  AND  REPLACEMENT   OF   CHLLDREN. 


April  1st,  1908,  to  July  1st,  1908. 


Institutions,  Societies  and  Courts. 

5* 

1 

:    1  : 

O 
S" 

3' 

E 

♦Bethany  Protective  Association 

4 

2 

34 

8 

2 

69 

20 

1 

3 

15 

2 

3 

16 

33 

10 

27 

4 

♦Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

1 

1 

4 

4 

♦Chicago  Industrial  School 



39 

Cook  Count  V  Juvenile  Court 

g 



2 

♦Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 

6 

5 

2 

S"^ 

♦IlUnois  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

20 

♦Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm 

1 

♦Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

4 

2 

17 

Salem  Orphanage   

1 

1 

3 

♦Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless 

3 

(a)State  Training  School  for  Girls "^ 

1 
1 
3 

IS 

(6)St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

34 

♦St.  Mary's  Training  Schaol 

1 
1 

1 

15 

White  Hall  Orphanage 

?S 

Totals 

249 

13 

6 

1 

9l     1 

2 

1 

1 

283 

♦Certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

(o)  All  of  the  sixteen  placed  by  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls  in  Illinois  are  listed  for  visitation. 

(6)  Twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty-four  placed  by  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  are  with  their  parents, 

or  outside  of  the  State..    Thirteen  are  listed  for  visitation. 


Volunteer  societies . 
State  institutions . 
Courts 


13       Number  of  states  where  children  are  placed . 


Total. 


Number  placed  in  Illinois 249 

Number  placed  in  other  states 34 


Total . 


283 


■Mm 


i'i.\(  i:mi:ni   am>  i;i:i'i..\(  i:.mi-:nt  ()F  e uilukkx. 

.>M///7/u//7/  for  the  Year  from  July  1st.  1901,  to  July  1st,  190S. 


Society  Placing  Child. 


Total. 


Adain.s  County  Court 

Anna  B.  Millikin  Home 

Bet hany  I'rotoctivc  Association 

Chit-apo' Industrial  Hoiiii-  for  Children 

Chicago  Imiustrial  School  for  Cirls 

Cook  County  Juvfuili-  Court 

Cunnin>;haiii  l)i'aconess  Orphanage , 

(Jirls  Industrial  Home 

Hoint'  of  tli(>  tiood  Shepherd 

Hudi'lson  Hoini- 

Illinois  Ciiililrfn's  Home  and  Aid  Society. 

Illinois  lu'lustrial  School  for  GirLs 

Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

Mortjan  County  Farm 

Private  Home'llospital 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 

Salem  <  )rphanage 

Sangamon  Count  y  Court 

Sprin^'lii'lil  ll<jnii'  for  the  Friendless 

Sprintjiii'ld  Ki'domption  Home 

State  Training  Scliool  for  (iirls 

St.  Charles  School  for  Moys 

St.  Mary's  Training;  School 

Vermilion  County  Children's  Home 

White  Hall  Orphanage 


Total. 


23 
4 

17 

10 
140 

53 
1 
2 
1 

10 
33 
103 

15 

16 
4 
5 

44 
4 

18 

18 


104 
32 
31 

107 


^     I- 


1.175 


118 


4 

17 

27 

15C 

54 

1 

2 

1 

10 
374 
110 
IS 
19 
4 
5 
49 
5 
18 
19 


107 
46 
38 

108 


1,293 


Volunt<M>r  societies 

State  schools 

County  courts  and  farms. 

Total 


States  where  children  are  place<i . 


Number  placed  in  Illinois 

Number  placed  out  of  the  State. 


Total 1,293 
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PLACEMENT   AND  REPLACEMENT   OF  CHILDREN. 

Suminary  for  the  Second  Biennial  Period  from  July  1st,  1906,  to  July 

1st,  1908. 


Institution. 


Illinois. 


Out 
of  State. 


Total. 


Adams  County  Court 

American  Home  Finding  Association 

Anna  B .  Millikin  Home 

Bethany  Protective  Association 

BureauCounty  Poor  Farm 

Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Cook  County  Juvenile  Court 

Cunningham  Deaconess  Orphanage 

DeWitt  County  Court  

Edgar  CountyChildren's  Home 

Fayette  County  Poor  Farm 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 

Henry  County  Poor  Farm 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Hudelson  Home 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society. 

Illinois  Industrial  School 

Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm 

Johnson  County  Poor  Farm 

LaSalle  County  Court 

Lincolon  Colored  Home 

Mercer  County  Poor  Farm 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

Monroe  County  Court 

Morgan  County  Farm 

Private  Home  Hospital 

Rock  Island  County  Court 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 

Salem  Orphanage 

Sangamon  County  Court 

Schuyler  CountyFarm 

Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless 

Springfield  lU'demption  Home 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

St .  Charles  .School  for  Boys 

Stephenson  County  Court 

St.  Mary's  Orphanage  

St .  Mary's  Training  School  Farm 

Vermilion  County  Children's  Home 

Wabash  Countj'  Court 

Wayne  County  Poor  Farm 

White  Hall  Orphanage 


23 
109 
9 
27 
3 
21 
273 
153 


3 

21 

724 

115 

48 

1 

5 

3 

1 

29 

1 


50 

2 

4 

190 

217 

5 


103 

46 

1 


Totals. 


27 

205 

9 

28 

3 

58 

304 

154 

7 

2 

1 

2 

9 

2 

3 

21 

805 

120 

49 

1 

5 

3 

1 

38 

1 

5 

5 

2 

103 

6 

18 

2 

51 

2 

4 

200 

232 

5 

2 

125 

57 

1 

2 

184 


2,864 


Volunteer  Societies 

State  schools . .-. 

County  courts  and  farms. 

Totals 
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PLACEMENT  01-    (  lllLDHKN. 


States  Where  Children  are  FUiced  and  Number  Placed  in  Each  Stoic. 


Alabama    1 

Arizona     1 

Colorado     1 

California    2 

Idaiio     2 

Illinois     2513 

Indiana    44 

Iowa     81 

Kentucky    1 

Kansas   15 

Missouri    23 

Michigan    40 

Minnesota   5 

Mississippi    2 

Montana    1 

New  York 2 


Nebraska    .• 8 

North  Dakota  3 

Ohio U 

Oklahoma    6 

Oregon    1 

Pennsylvania  1 

South  Dakota   

Virginia    1 

Washington    1 

Wisconsin   93 

Wyoming    1 

Total    2864 

Total   number   of   states   where  chil- 
dren  are  placed,    27. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SECOND  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  VISITA- 
TION OF  CHILDREN,  FROM  JULY  1,  1906  TO 
JULY   1,   1908. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  counties  and  towns  where  children  were 
visited;  number  in  each  county;  number  of  times  the  county  has  been 
visited  during  the  year;  number  visited  each  month;  institution  plac- 
ing childi'en  and  number  of  wards  of  each  institution  visited  and  name 
of  visitor. 

The  number  in  brackets  preceding  the  name  of  the  county  indicates 
the  number  of  times  the  county  has  been  visited  during  the  year;  the 
number  preceding  the  town,  the  number  of  times  the  town  has  been 
visited.  The  number,  in  brackets,  following  the  name  of  the  county 
indicates  the  number  of" towns  visited  in  that  county;  the  number  fol- 
lowing the  town  the  total  number  of  wards  visited  in  that  town  or 
community;  the  number,  in  brackets,  following  the  month,  the  number 
visited  each  month;  the  number  following  the  institution,  the  number 
of  wards  belonging  to  that  institution  who  have  been  visited  during  the. 
year: 


1— ADAMS  COUNTY— 5. 


No. 

Town  or  Community. 

No.          Month  Visited. 

No. 

Institution  Placing  Child.         No. 

5 

Coatsburg 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

19 

September,  1907 

19 

Adams  County  Court 

S 

1 

Golden 

Illinois  C.U.  and  A 

Mention 

Illinois  Industrial  School 

Oulncv 

Ores.  ....:..;.:::.:.:: 

19 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


.'-BOND  COUNTY-*. 


2' Baden  Baden.., 

2  <!reenville , 

2  MullHjrry  Grove 

lUeno 

2  Sinithboro 

2  Sorento 

ni 


SlAugust,  1906. 


May,  1907. 


8|Favette  Countv  Poor  Farm 

12  Illihois  C.  H .  and  A 

State  TraininR  School  for  Girls. 

White  Hall  Orphanage 


20 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blaokwelder. 


2-BOONE  COUNTY— 5. 


2  Belvidere 

I  Capron 

1; Garden  Prairie 

I I  Herbert 

Ij  Poplar  (irove. 


Julv, 1906 

Sep"teiuber,  1907 


American  II .  F.  .\ 1 

Chicago  H .  for  F 1 

Chicago  Ind .  H .  for  C !  1 

Illinois  C.  H .  and  A .  S ,  5 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum [  1 

State  Training  School  for  Girls '  2 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 4 

I  15 


Visitor-W.  R.  ni.ickwel.ier. 


2— BUREAU  COUNTY— 10. 


? 

.\rlington 

2 

1 
? 

March,  1907 

10 
17 

27 

American  II.  F.  .\ 

,•» 

1 

Dulzelle 

February,  1908 

g 

T 

Lamoille 

1 

2 

Ohio 

2 
1 

1 
3 
8 
2 
5 

27 

Illinois  C.  11.  and  .\.  S 

Saint  \incent'.>i  Infant  .Vsylum 

10 

1 

Princeton 

? 

I 

.Scatonvllle 

1 

? 

Spring  \'alley 

Ti^ikllwa 

n 

•> 

Wulnut 

? 

W  yanet 

16 

visitor- Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

2-CARROLL  COUNTY- 


2. Mt.  Carroll.. 
l:MilledKcville 
1 'Savanna. . .. 
2  W acker 

0 


July.  1906 

September,  1907 


Illinois  C.H.  and  A.  8. 


Visltor-W.  R.  Blackwelder. 
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3— CASS  COUXTY~3. 


No.    Town  or  Community.    No 


Month  Visited. 


No. 


Institution  Placing  Child . 


No. 


2  Beardstown  . 

3  Chandlerville. 
1  Virginia 


2  November,  1906. 

4!  April,  1907 

4  November,  1907. 


2  Illinois  C.  H.and  A.  S. 

1  Springfield  H.for  F.... 

A\liite  Hall  Orphanage 


10 


Visitor — Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


1— CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY— 6. 


Champaign 
Giflord  .... 
Mahomet . . 

Philo 

Rantoul . . . 
Sevmour... 


3  March,  1907. 


8  Cunningham  Deaconess  Orphanage 
lUinoisC.  H.and  A.  S 


Visitor — W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2— CHRISTIAN  COUNTY— 5. 


1  Millersville 

2  Pana  

2|Rosemond. 
liStonington 
1  Taylorville 

l\ 
I 


July, 1906 

January,  1908. 


6l  American  H.  F.  A 

4  Anna  B.  Millikin  Home  . . 

— illlinois  C.  H.  and  A 

10  Springfield  H.  for  F 

I  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— CLAY  COUNTY— 3. 


Clay  City. 

Flora 

Louisville 


1' September,  1906 
2  October,  1906 . . . 
4  November,  1907 


1 1  American  H .  F .  A 

2  Illinois  C.  H.and  A.S. 

4! 


Visits. 

Towns. 

W.  R.  Blackwelder 

3 
4 

W.  R.  Blackwelder            

2 

Katharine  A.  Gallagher 

0 

Total 

Total 

7 

4 

-20  P  C 
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I     (.LINTON  COLNTV-1. 


Nil       idwii  ur  *  <iiiiiiiiiiiil y. 

Nu.         Month  Visited. 

No .  1         Institution  Piacing  Ctilld . 

'N'n. 

1  HouMiT 

2 

1 
1 
2 

6 

A'JRUSt.  1906 

a  ly, 1907 

I'llUnoisC.  H.and  A.S 

4 

1  liuxiun   

S 

W  tiite  Hall « trpltanage 

..1      2 

1  St .  Kos«' 

6 

I'Trenlon             

4 

'      6 
1 

Visitor— W    K    Hhwkwelder. 


2— COLES  COUNTY- 


1  rharli'ston 
1  Humboldt 
liMattoon. . 
l' Oakland.. 


3'Septeml)er,  1906 i      3  Cunningham  Deaconess  Orphanage. 

3' November,  1907 3  IllinoLs  C.  H.and  A.  S 


Sprinnfipld  H.for  F I 

6.'  ^^  hitf  Hall  Orphanage 1 


Vi.>;itor— \V.  R.  Blackwelder. 


7-COOK  COUNTY— II. 


83 


Arlington  Heights  . . . 

Au.stin 

Barrinston 

Bi-rwvn 

IMuf  l.>;lind 

Chicugo 

Chicago  Heights 

Sout  h  Chicago 

Ellison  I'ark 

Kvaiiston 

Nort  h  K  vanston 

Fernwood 

(ilcnvicw 

(Jross  I'oint 

llarv.y 

Ila7.i'lliurst 

Ui'gwich 

Home  wood 

Irving  I'ark 

LaCraiigr 
Lakcsiijr 
Lyons. . 

.M'avw(K)d 

Mffroso  I'ark 

.Morgan  I'ark 

Oak  I'ark....: 

Orlaiid  

I'ajalln"' 

l-'ullnian 

Wf-.!  rnllmun 

Kivcr  Forest 

KogiTs  I'ark 

Kdsdand  

Shfrnu-rvllle 

StegiT 

TInl.-y  I'ark 

Washhigtoii  Heights. 

\V«vstcrii  Springs 

Wilniflle 

Wincitka 

Worih     


2 
2 
21 
4 
4 
3 
14 
10 
33 
2 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
16 
3 
2 
6 
8 
2 

954 


July, 1906 

September,  1906 
October,  1906... 
Novemljcr,  1906. 

April,  1907 

Mav,  1907 

June,  1907 

July,  1907 , 

.Vugust,  1907 

September,  1907 
DweniU-r,  1907. 
Januarv,  1908... 
February,  1908.. 

April,  liios 

Mav,  1908 

Juiie,  1908 


.Vmanda  Smith  Orplianage  .. 

.Vinerican  H.  F.  .V 

Chicat;o  Hume  for  Friendless. 

Cliiea^'o  hid .  H .  for  C 

Chicago  Industrial  School. 


1 
161 


;Cot)k  Count  V  Juvenile  Court 221 


Home  of  tiood  Shepherd 

lludelson  Home 

Illinois  C.  11.  and  .\.  S 

Illinois  Iiid.  S.  for  G 

Illinois  M.T.S.  F 

Metho<list  l)eaconess  Orphanage.. 

Private  Home  Hospital 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 

Sangamon  ("ountv  Court 

State  Ind.  S.  for  (', 

Stale  T.  S.  for  (i 

St .  Charles  School  for  Bovs 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 


1 

1 

185 

90 

51 

11 

100 

1 

1 

34 

16 

19 

954 
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Towns 
visited 

and 
revisited 

Visits. 

W.  R.  Blackwelder 

2 

1 
\V.  R.  Blackwelder 

268 

Katharine  A.  Gallagher 

572 

Charles  Virden    

Charles  \irden 

114 

Total; 

Total 

83 

954 

2— CRAWFORD  COUNTY— 2. 


No. 

Town  or  Community. 

No. 

Month  Visited. 

No .          Institution  Placing  Child . 

No. 

1 

Hutsonville 

Robinson 

1 
1 

2 

October,  1906 

1 

Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S 

? 

1 

November,  1907 

1 

2 

2 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder 


2— CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— I. 


2  Neoga 


August,  1906.... 
November,  1907, 


Illmois  C.  H.and  A.S. 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


3— DeKALB  COUNTY— 10. 


1  Clare  .... 
1  Cortland. 
1  peKalb.. 
1  Hinckley 


Kingston . . 
Kirkland . . 

Malta 

Sandwich . . 
Sycamore . . 
V/aterman . 


1  November,  1906 
1  July, 1907 

1  August,  1907... 

2  October,  1907  .. 

2l 
2! 

l| 

lej 

i 


2  American  H.  F.  A I  3 

2iIllinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S |  11 

3iSt.  Charles  School  for  Boys |  1 

9 1  White  Hall  Orphanage i  1 

161                                                               I  16 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


3— DeWITT  COUNTY— 4. 


:!'Clinton 

1  Farmer  Cit}'. 
2,Hallsville.... 

2  Midland  Citv 


July, 1906.... 
April,  1907 . . . 
January,  1908 


4  DeWitt  County  Court 

5  Illinois  C.  H.and  A.  S. 
ejSpringfieldH.for  F... 

— j  White  Hall  Orphanage 
15, 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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.'-lH»l  liLAS  COUNTY— 3. 


No. 

Town  or  Community. 

No. 

Month  Visited. 

No. 

Institution  Placing  Cliild. 

No. 

1 
2 

i 

4 

Chestorville 

1 

•VuRUst,  1906 

2 
3 

5 

IlllnokC.lI.and  A.  S 

Stale  Training  School  for  Gh-ls 

4 

Tuscola 

October,  1907 

1 

Villa  Urove 

5 

5 

Visitor— W.  R.  Biackwelder. 


3-DuPAGE  COlNTY-9. 


20 


West  Chicago . . 
Downers  (irove 

Elmhursl 

Glen  Kllvn  .... 

Hin.silale 

Lombard 

Naperville 

Wheat  on 

Wlnfu-l.l . 


18  Jul V,  1906... 
7  Mav.  1907... 
1 1  March,  1908. 
2l 
4 
5 
7 
8 
6 

58 


7iChicago  Ind.  H.  for  C 

22|ChicaL'o  Industrial  School 

29]  Illinois  C.  U.  and  AS 

-^'Illinois  Industrial  .Sc-hool , 

58  Manual  Traiiiin>;  .School  Farm 

Saint  \'inci-nl's  Infant  .\sylum 

State  TraiiiiiiL'  .^•liuol  for  Girls 

St .  Charles  .^liool  for  Boys 

St .  Mary's  Training  School , 


Visits. 

Towns. 

Katharine  A.  Gallagher 

51 
7 

W.  R.  Biackwelder 

2 

W.  K.  Ulackwelder 

Katharine  \ .  Gallagher 

18 

Total 

Total 

58 

20 

1— EDGAR  COUNTY— 2. 


No 

Town  or  Community.  {No. 

Month  Visited. 

No. 

Institution  Placing  Child.          No. 

1 
1 

ChrLsmau 

3 
3 

e 

November,  1907 

6 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 2 

Metcalf 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 1 

Vermilion  County  Children's  Home.l      3 

6 

2 

Visitor— W    R    niMokweld.T. 


-'     KFI'INi;ll.\.M  1<K  NTY— 2. 


Altamount  .. 
Boecher  City. 


Augtist,  1906. 
March,  UK)7.. 


IlliuoisC.  H.and  A.S. 


Visitor— W.  R.  Biackwelder. 


•2-KAVKTTK  COl  NTV— 4. 


2 1  Rrownstown ........... 

2 

8 
2 
2 

14 

AURU.st,  1906...'. 

6 
8 

14 

IllinoU  C.  H.  a^d  A.S 

14 

2  Farina 

May,  ]'MK           

2  .'^l    Peter 

2  Vandalia 

"ll 

Visitor- W.  H.  Blackwi'lder. 
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2— FORD  COUNTY— 5. 


No. 

Town  or  Commumty. 

No.          Month  Visited. 

No . .         Institution  Placing  Child . 

No. 

2  Kemnton 

3 

■7 

July,  1906 

1 
5 

13 

Chicago  Ind.  H.  for  C   . 

1 

? 

Pax  ton 

Piper  City 

Roberts 

Sibley 

.\ugust,  1906 

IllmoisC.H.and  A.  S 

Illinois  Training  School  Fr 

11 

1 

3 

o 

3 
13 

Marcli,  1907 

1 

1 
2 

8 

13 

Visitor — AV.  R.  Blackwelder. 


1— FRANKLIN  COUNTY— 2. 


Mulkejto'WTi . 
Sesser." 


December,  1907 


2  IlUnois  C.  H.  and  A.S. 


Visitor — W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


4— FULTON  COUNTY— 3. 


I 

Breeds 

1 
5 
1 

7 

December,  1906 

March,  1907 

April,  1907 

October,  1907 

1 
1 

1 
4 

1 

4 
1 

6 

Canton 

Cuba 

Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.S 

6 

7 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

1— GALLATIN  COUNTY— 1. 


1  Ridgeway 


1  November,  1907 


1  IllinoisCH.  and  A.S. 


Visitor — W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


3— GREEN  COUNTY— 4. 


I 
3Carrollton '      6;  July,  1906. 


3!Roodhouse 
3 1  White  Hall. 
I.Wrights  ... 


10  April,  1907 
6  January,  1908. 


23 


White  Hall  Orphanage 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


3— GRUNDY  COUNTY— 4. 


2 
1 

Kinsman 

Mazon 

Minooka 

Morris 

2 
1 

J 

20 

July, 1906 

April,  1907 

1 
9 
10 

20 

.\merican  H .  F.  A 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

4 

8 

2 
2 

7 

February,  1908 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

St.  Mary's  Training  School : . . 

5 
3 

20 

Visitor — W.  R.  Blackwelder. 
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2-HAMlLTON  COl  NTY-1. 


No. 

Town  or  Community.  |No. 

1 

Month  Visited. 

No. 

Institution  Placing  Child. 

No. 

2 

HcLoansboro 

3 

SeptemlHT.  1906 

NovemlMT,  1907 

2 
1 

3 

Hudolson  Home -i 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blaclcwelder. 


1— H.\N((K'K  COIXTV 


1  Augusta. 
1  Carthage. 


October,  1907. 


Adams  Count  v  Court . . 
IlUnoisC.H.iind  A.S. 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— HENDERSON  COUNTY— 3. 


1  Biggsville 

2Media 

1  Stronghursi 

1 

l.Novembor,  1906 

•  2'Deoeniber,  1906 

I'OctolxT,  1907 

1 
1 
2 

4 

Bethany  Protective  .\ssociation — 
IlUnois  C.  H.  and  A.  S 

2 
2 

4 

1 

4 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— HENRY  COUNTY- 


2  Alpha 

1  Cambridge. 

2  (iaiva 

1  (icncsoo  ... 

2  KcwuiifX'  . . 
1  WoodhuU. . 


4|May,  1907 

2  February,  190S. 


March,  I'.nN. 


U'.Vdanis  Count v  Court 

12  .\  incrioati  11 .  V.  \ 

■», Bethany  1' rotative  .V«u>ociation. 

— .Chicago  Industrial  .School 

30  Henry  County  Poor  Farm 

HudcL-ion  Hoinc 

Illinois  C.  H.and  AS 

Saint  Vincent's  Infani  .Vsylum  . 
St.  Mary's  Tr;iininL'  .'v-hool 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


1-IROQUOIS  COUNTY— 8. 


1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
11 
2 
3 

30 


1  |):itlforlll  . 
I  (iiliiian. .  . 
I  .Martlnton 
I  I )narga  . . . 
ri'illwood  . . 
I  Tliawyllle 
I  Watseka. . 
I,  Wellington 


March,  1907 
April,  1907. 


e.Vmerican  H.  F.  .\ 

7{illtnoisC    11. and  A.S 

-     Methodist  I )e,»cones>  Orphanage. 
13 


VIsitor-W.  R.  Blaclcwelder. 
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2— JACKSON  COUNTS  -t5. 


No.    Town  or  Community. 

No. 

Month  Visited. 

No. 

Institution  Placing  Child. 

No. 

9 

5 
■.i 
2 
1 
1 
1 

13 

September,  1906 

November,  1907 

December,  1907 

6 
6 
1 

13 

Hudelson  Home 

T 

■> 

Illinois  C.  H.and  A.  S 

n 

o 

Hallidayboro 

1 

i:^ 

1 

1 

Vergennes 

9 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


1-JEFFERSON  COUNTY— 5. 


Bluford 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

6 

November,  1907 

6 

Hudelson  Home 

■■> 

Bonnie 

Illinois  C.  H.  and  A  S 

•? 

Dix 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage . . . 
Wayne  County  Poor  Farm 

I 

0 

Mt.  Vernon 

Schiller 

6 

Visitor — W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2— JERSEY  COUNTY— 2. 


Dow 

Jersey  ville. 


11 


November,  1906 . 
September,  1907 


4  White  Hall  Orphanage 


11 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

1— JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY— 4. 


1 

Apple  River 

1 
1 

2 

1 

5 

September,  1907 

5 

IllinoisC.  H.and  A.S 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 

1 
1 
1 

Galena 

Nora 

Warren 

3 

5 

4 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


3— KANE  COUNTY— 14. 


3  Aurora 32 


Batavia. 
Carpenterville 

Dundee 

Elburn  

Elgin 

Geneva 

Hampshire  . . . 

Lafox 

Montgomery . . 
Plato  Centre . . 
St.  Charles.... 
Sugar  Grove. . 
Wasco 


May,  1907... 
October,  190 
March,  1908 . 


I 
45| American  H.  F.  A 

IjIllinoisC.  H.and  A.S 

34: Illinois  Industrial  School 

—  Illinois  M.  T.  S.  F 

80  Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 
I  State  Training  School  for  (iirls. 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Training  School  .... 


10 
17 

5 

1 

25 

11 

9 


;i2 


\     Visits. 

Towns. 

W.  R.  Blackwelder 

34 

46 

W.  R.  Klackweldcr 

12 

Katharine  A.  Gallagher 

Katharint  A .  Gallagher 

10 

Total 

Total 

80 

22 

3-KANKAKEE  COUNTY 


No.    Town  or  Conunuoity.   Ko 


Month  Visited. 


No. 


Institution  Placing  Child. 


Hourhonnais 

Bradley 

liuckiiighain 
Kankakii'  . . 

Manteno 

Momencv . . . 

K.-ddick 

.>^t.  .\nn 

Waldron 


March.  19U7... 
February,  1908 
March.  IWJS... 
.\pril,  I'JOS 


11  American  11.  F.  A 

9  Chicauo  Industrial  School. 
5  Illinois  C.  Hand  A.  S.... 


Mllinui.s  Manual  Training  .^-hool.. 

-^  Mcihudisi  Deaconess  Orphanape. 

26  Saint  \"inc<'nt's  Infant  .\sylum  .. 

White  Hall  Orphanage 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2— KENDALL  COUNTV 


1  .Newark. . , 

2  Oswego . . 
1  i  Piano 

Vorkville . 


2  April,  1907 
2  January,  1908 . 


February,  1908 


4!.\merican  H.  F.  A 

4  Chicago  Industrial  School 

lIlUnoisC.H.and  A.  S 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 


\"isitor  -AV.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2-KNOX  COUNTY— 5. 


2 

2 
15 
2 
1 

1 

21 

July,  190«) 

1 
10 

3 

21 

1 

December,  1906 

October,  1907 

Noyember,  1907 

Illinois  C.  H.iuid  A.  S 

St .  Mary's  Training  School 

White  Hall  Orphanage 

17 

1 

K  noxviUe 

? 

1 

1 

1 

Oneida 

8 

21 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


l.AKK  Cor.\TV-13. 


1 

Fo.\  Lake 

1 

4 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
9 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

32 

October, 

De<-.>nil.. 

1906 

10 
.■J2 

American  H.  F.  A 

("hicapo  Ind  ust  rial  School 

3 

? 

Grays  Lake 

•r,  1907 

1 

1 

HlL'liwood 

IllinorsC.H.and  A.  S 

Illinois  M   T   S    F 

r? 

Lake  HlulT 

3 

■> 

Methodist  I)eaoones.s  Orphanage. . . 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  .Vsylum 

St.  Mary's  Tniininp  Schoo'l 

S 

•> 

Lake  Zarneh 

? 

1 

LilxTlyvllle 

4 

I'rairie  View 

? 

Koc-kfeller 

3? 

Kondout 

1 

Ku.s.s<'ll 

1 

Waukegan 

1 

Zlon  City 

20 

Vl.sltor-W.  U.  Hl:ukwel.ler. 
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2— LaSALLE  county— 12. 


No. 

Town  or  Community. 

No.          Month  Visited. 

No. 

Institution  Placing  Child. 

No. 

1 

Earville 

1 
1 

5 
1 
2 

1 
8 

10 
3 
1 

10 
2 

45 

July, 1906 

6 
24 
15 

45 

American  H.  F.  A 

14 

1 

Garfield 

April,  1907 

May,  1907 

4 

1 

LaSalle 

Hudelson  Home 

I 

1 

Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S 

10 

1 

Mendot  a 

LaSalle  County  Court 

<> 

1 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 

1 

1 

10 

2 
1 
1 

Ranson 

Seneca 

Sheridan     

45 

9 

1 

14 

Utica 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder 


1— LAWRENCE  COUNTY— 1. 


1  Lawrence  ville 


1 1  November,  1907. 


Vermilion  County  Children's  Home 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder 


1— LEE  COUNTY— 6. 


Amboy.. 
Compton 
Dixon . . . 
Harmon . 

Shaw 

Sublette . 


September,  1907 


American  H.F.A 

Cliicago  Industrial  School . 

Illinois  C.H.  and  A.S 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 


Visitor — W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2— LIVINGSTON  COUNTY— 10. 


Campus 

Chatsworth . 

Cullom 

Emmington 
Fairbury  ... 

Forest 

Graymont. . 

Odell 

Fontiac 

Strawn 


March,  1907 
March,  1908 
April,  1908. 


28 


American  H.F.A 

Chicago  Ind.  H.  for  C 

Chicago  Industrial  School. 

Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 
White  Hall  Orphanage 


Visitor — W.  R.  Blackweler. 


3— LOGAN  COUNTY— 5. 


Atlanta 

Lawndale.. 

Lincoln 

Middletown 
Mt.  Pulaski 


July, 1906 

April,  1907.... 
December,  190 


American  H.F.A 

Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.S. . 
Sangamon  County  Court 
Springfield  H .  for  F 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 
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1     MACOX  COUXTy— 2. 


1 

No..  Town  or  CommuDity. 

No.         Month  Visited. 

No. 

Institution  Placing  Child. 

N,. 

i'bIuo  Mound 

1 
1 

2 

July,  1906 

2 

Anna  B.  MiUikln  Home 

1 

I'Docatur 

lllinoi.sC.  H.und  .\.S 

1 

2 

Visitor— Katharine  \.  Gallagher. 


2-MACOUPIN  COUNTY-7. 


■2  Bunkerhill. 
1  Cheslerfield 

J  <!irard 

1  .Mi    Olive.. 
1  I'iiliiijTa. . . 

1  l'i;i.sa". 

1  Shipman  . . 

9 


4  July,  1906 5  Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S. 

li-'VuRUSt,  1906 1  4;Springfleld  H.for  F.... 

6'May,  1907 51  White  Hall  Orphanage 

IJune,  1907 

li 
1 

Tel 


16 


Visits 

1 

'  Towns. 

Kat liarine  .V .  Gallagher 

» 
7 

Katharine  \ .  Gallagher 

5 

W .  H .  Ulackwelder 

W.  R.  Blackwclder 

4 

Total 

Total 

16 

9 

2— M.VUISO.N  C(H'XTY-9. 


Xo.    Town  or  Community    No. 


Month  Visited. 


No. 


Institution  Placing  Child. 


No. 


rAllon , 

1  Coll  ins V Hie  .. 

.'  hiir^i-y 

-'  Ivlwardsville. 
1  <ir:inlteCity.. 

1  .M:trlne 

2  ,Moro 

l:St.  Jacob 

rTroy 


12 


July, 1906 
May,  1907 
Juno,  1907 


Visiior-\V    K.  Blnckw.'l.ler 


nilnoLsC.  H.and  A.S. 
White  Hall  Orphanage 


26 


.MARION  COUNTY-6. 


1 
1 

I 
1 

.\lma 

1 
1 
0 
1 

1 
2 

li 

August,  I'.KWi 

J 
12 

Fa  vet  le  Count  v  Farm 

1 

(V>iitrul  City 

Sepl'-nilKT,  1906 

Novemlx-r,  1907 

Illinois  C.  11 .  aiul  A.S 

11 

Ccnlralla*. 

luka 

.'^iilcni  . 

12 

2 
8 

Walnut  Hill 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwclder. 
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2— MARSHALL  COUNTY— 3. 


No.    Town  or  Community.  INo. 


Month  Visited . 


2  Camp  Grove 

I  Toluca 

I I  Wenona 

4 


2  May,  1907 

1  February,  1908. 
1  March,  1908 . . . . 


No .  1  Institution  Placing  Child 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

1  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd . . 
1  Illinois  C.  H.and  A.S 


No. 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— MASON  COUNTY— 4. 


1 

1  November,  1906 

1  October,  1907 

2 
o 

7 

American  H.  F.  A 

1 

1 

Havana       

Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S... 

S 

1 

1 
4 

7 

White  Hall  Orphanage 

3 

9 

San  Jose 

5 

7 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


1— MASSAC  COUNTY— 1. 


Metropolis . 


November,  1907 . 


Illinois  C.  H.and  A.  S. 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2— Mcdonough  county- 


Blandinsville 11  November,  1906. 

Bushnell |  1  October,  1907 

Colchester 

Industry 1 


Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.S 

St.  Charles  School  for  Bovs 


Visitor — Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— McHENRY  COUNTY— 10. 


Alden 

Hartland . . 
Harvard . . 

Hebron 

Johnsburg. 
Marengo . . . 
McHenry . . 
Richmond . 

Union 

Woodstock 


20 


December,  1906. 
January,  1908. . . 


Chicago  Industrial  H.  for  C 

Chicago  Industrial  School 

Illinois  C.  H.and  A.S 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 


19 
10 
1 
4 
72 

111 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 
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l-McLEAN  COUNTY- 10. 


No.    Town  or  Community.  No. 


Month  Visited. 


No. 


Institution  Placing  Cliild. 


No. 


liBloomington 

1  Chenoa 

1  Colfa.x 

llCropsey 

1  Dan  vers 

llHudson 

r Lexington. . . 
1 !  MtTiia 


Normal . . . 
Saj'brook . 


November,  1907 


34 


Ainfrican  H.  F.  A 

Anna  H.  Millikin  Home  . 
Chicafio  liKlii.slrial  .School 
(iirls'  Indu.slrial  Homi,'  .. 
Illinoi.^;  C.  II.  and  A.  S... 
SolilitTs'  Orphans'  Home 

Springfield  H .  for  F 

White  Hall  Orphanage  .. 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


3-MENAKD  COUNTY 


.Vthens 

Fancy  I'rairic 
•  Jrcenview. . . 

Oakford 

Petersburg... 


r  November,  1906. 

4' April,  11KI7 

3!  November,  1907. 


December,  1907 


1 1  Illinois  C.  Hand  A.S. 
SjSpringfield  II.  for  F.... 
o\\\  hite  Hall  Orphanage 


I      i 
3 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— MERCER  COUNTY— 6. 


0 

■ 
Aledo                  

.5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

"12 

March,  1907 

5 

7 

12 

American  H .  F.  A 

Bethany  Protective  Association 

IllinoisC.  Hand  A.S 

? 

1 

March,  \W» 

? 

A 

1 

.\(\v  Windsor 

? 

1 

1 

8 

Vloli 

1-' 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


1-.MONKOK  COUNTY— 2. 


1  Columbia 

2 

1 

3 

December,  1907 

3 

IllinoisC.  H.  and  A.  S 

Monroe  Conni  V  Court 

? 

1  Waterloo 

1 

2 

3 

VLsltor-W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


MoNT(ioMKKV   l()UNTV-8. 


2l  Harnett 

U  Farmers vllle. 

2  Fillmore 

li  Irving  . 

2  Mtehlleld 

lINokoinis 

2  WaLshvlllc . . . 

1  Witt 


12 


July.  mw,.  ... 
.\ll^:ust,  I'.HH). 

.Mav,  1907 

1  Juni',  1WI7  ... 


IllinoisC  H  and  A.S. 
SpringlieM  H.  f.)r  F.... 
W'hile  Hall  (irphanape 
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1    Visits. 

,   Towns. 

1 

11 

9 

Katharine  A .  Gallagher 

W   R  Blackw'elder                         

W.  R.  Blackwelder 

7 

Total 

Total 

20 

12 

4— MORGAl^  COUNTY— 5. 


No.    Town  or  Community. 


No. 


Month  Visited. 


No. 


Institution  Placing  Child . 


No. 


2  Alexander.. 
3lChapin 

3  j  Franklin 

4iJacksonville 


Murray  ville . 


July, 1906 

April,  1907 

September,  1907 
October,  1907.. 


American  H .  F .  A 

Chicago  Industrial  School. 

Ilhnois  C.  H.and  A.  S 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 
Wliite  Hall  Orphanage 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— OGLE  COUNTY— 3. 


2!Byron j      3  November,  1906. 

1  Stillman  Vallev i      1  October,  1907  . . . 

IjStratford  ....." I      1 


1  Illinois  C.H.and  A.S. 

41 


Visitor — W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


4— PEORIA  COUNTY— 8. 


Averyville 
Chillicothe 
Kickapoo . 
Mapleton . 
Monica  . . . 

Peoria 

Princeville 
Wolcott  . . 


1 1  November,  1906. 
lIDecember,  1906. 
1|  April,  1907 

January,  1908 . . . 

March,"l908 
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9  Adams  County  Court 

l' American  H.  F.  A 

10  Chicago  Industrial  School . 
10  Illinois  C.H.and  A.S... . 


Ilhnois  Ind.  S.  for  G 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum  . 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Training  School 

White  Hall  Orphanage 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— PERRY  COUNTY— 2. 


Ij Cutler  .... 
2  pu  Quoin 


1  August,  1906... 
3  September,  1906 
— (December,  1907. 

4 


1  IlUnois  C.H.and  A.S 

2  State  Training  School  for  Girls 
1 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 
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2     riATT  (ofNTY    J. 


No 

Town  or  Community. 

No          Month  Visited. 

Nu           Institution  Placing  Child. 

'no. 

1 

Iii-iiiiftt  

2  Aupil.st,  1906 

3'Anna  B.  Millikin  Home 

., 

2  Jiinuurv,  1908 

7:lllinoi.-iC.  IJ.aiKl  A.S 

StaK'  liniustriat  Sc-hool  for  (ilrls  . 

10  Wliili-  Hall  Orphanage  . . 

i 

4 

1 

Cist-o 

I!    ■ 

1 

Milminc 

■> 

? 

Monticello 

lu 

Visits. 


Towns. 


Katharine  A.  Gallagher 
W.  R.  Black w.-Mor 


Kathariiio  .\.  Gallagher 
W.  K.  Blaokw<l<Ior 


Total 


10 


Total. 


3-1'lKE  COl'NTY-tt. 
—  I  I    -,- 

No.  I  Town  or  Community.   No.         Month  Visited.        |No.j 


Institution  Placing  Cliild.         Xo. 


.3i  Barry !      7^  November,  1906 8  Hudelson  Home 

2'rhambersburg SLSeplembcr,  190V \      7  Illinoi.s  C.  H.  and  .\.  S. . . 

2  Whili-  Hall  Orphanage  . . 


-'  Hull'; 

I  Kiixicrhook 

I  I'.Mrl 

1  Pittsneld  .. 


10 


VLsitor— Katharine  A.  <;allagher. 


•-'-PUTNAM  COUNTY-2. 


^'Hennepin. 
l!MeNabl>.. 


March,  1907 

February,  1908. 


1 1  Illinois  r.  H.and  A.  S. 


•  I 

3]  White  Hall  Orphanage 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Ciallaglur 


UA.NKOLI'H  COINTV     .1. 


Visitor     \V    l{    IMM.kwfl.ler 
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2— RICHLAND  COUNTY— 5. 


No. 

Town  or  Community.   No. 

1 

Month  Visited. 

No. 

Institution  Placing  Child. 

No. 

2 

2 
2 
2 
1 

9 

Claremont 

2 
3 
4 
2 
1 

12 

October,  1906 

6  \Tnpri>an  TT    F    A 

10 

Dundas 

Nobles 

Olney 

Wakefield 

November,  1907 

6 
12 

Ilinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S. . .]!;!;.";"; 

2 
12 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2— ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY— 11. 


Andalusia  .. 

Barstow 

Coal  Valley. 
Hampton . . . 
Hillsdale.... 

Milan 

Moline 

East  Moline 
Port  Byron. 
RejTiolds . . . 
Rock  Island . 


1  March,  1907 

2  February,  1908. 
March,  1908 


40 


Bethany  Protective  Association 

Henry  County  Poor  Farm 

Hudelson  Home 

Illinois  C.H.and  A.  S 

Rock  Island  County  Court 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 


40 


Visitor — Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— SALINE  COUNTY— 5. 


■> 

Carriers  Mills 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

8 

September,  1906 

November,  1907 

5 
3 

8 

Hudelson  Home 

9 

1 

I 

1 

8 

Dallasania 

Eldorado 

Harrisburg 

Mitchellsville 

Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S 

6 

8 

Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


3— SANGAMON  COUNTY— 10. 


Auburn 

Chatham 

Glenarm 

IlliopoUs 

Loami 

Maxwell 

Rochester 

Sherman . . . . . 
Springfield... 
Williamsville 


60 


July,  1906 

December,  1906 
December,  1907 


Illmois  C.  H.  and  A.  S 

Lincoln  Colored  Home 

Sangamon  County  Court 

Sprmgfield  H.  for  F 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
State  Training  School  for  Girls 
White  Hall  Orphanage 


Visitor— Katharine  .\.  Gallagher. 
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l-SCUl  VLEU  COLNTY-3. 


No. 

Town  or  Community. 

No. 

Month  Visited. 

No.          Institution  Placing  Clilld. 

No. 

1 
1 
1 

~1 

Frederick 

? 
9 

September,  1907 

9  Illinois  C.  H.and  A.S 

1 

Littloton 

Schuyler  Count v  Farm 

WliiU'  Hull  Orphanage 

7 

Hushvillo 

1 

9 

Visitor— Katharine  A.  (Jallaghfr. 


3-SCOTT  COUNTY— 2. 


3  Merritt  .. 
2  Riggston. 


7  Nov('ml)or,  1906. 

1  April.  I'JOT 

—  September,  1907 
8 


White  Hall  Orphanage I      8 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


2— SHELBY  COUNTY— 7. 


1  Clarksburg. 

liCowden 

2jMode 

1  Mowequa. . 

2  Shp|bj-\-ille 
l!Stra.sl)uri;. . 
2  Tower  Ilill 

lO! 


1 1  August,  1906. 
1  Mav,  1907.... 
3 
3 
11 
1 
4 


Sl.Vmeriean  H.  F.  A 

leilllinois  C.  H.and  A.S 

—  Illinoi.s  M.T.S.  F 

24  State  Training  School  for  Girls 
White  Hall  Orphanage 


24 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


1-STARK  COUNTY— 1. 


liToulon 1  November,  1907 1  Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S 


V'Isltor  — Katharine  .\.  Gallagher. 

3-ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY— 6. 


.}  Helleville 

.1  Ceiitrevllle  Station. 
;<  y'Aist  Carondelet  ... 

-J  .Millstii.lt  

a  <)■  Fallon 


East  St.  lyouis. 


July,  1900 

Mav,  1907 

Deoember,  1907 


Vlsitor-W.  R.  Blackwelder 


9  lllinoi.s  C.  H.and  A.S 
11  SpringHeld  H.  for  F 


29 


State  Training  School  for  Girls. 
St.  Clair  County  I'oor  Farm  . . . 


Z-STEI'IIENSON  CorNTY-3. 


'20 


29 


1,  Bailey  villp. 
2'  Frwport . . . 
llWInslow. 


l!  November,  1906 1      5 

M'OctolH'r,  l!tn7 11 

1 

10 
16 


Chicago  Ind.  H.  forC 

Chicago  Ind.  S.  for  C 

Illinois  C.  11.  and  AS 

Saint  Vincent  s  Infants'  Asylum 
Stephenson  County  Court 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 
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3— TAZEWELL  COUNTY— 10. 


No.    Town  or  Community. 


No. 


Month  Visited. 


No. 


Institution  Placing  Child.  No. 


Delavan 

Green  Valley 

Hopedale 

Mackinaw  . . . 

Minier 

Morton 

Parkland 

Pekin 

East  Peoria . . 
Washington  . 


3 1  December,  1906. 

3  April,  1907 

October,  1907... 


Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.S. 

State  Industrial  School 
White  Hall  Orphanage 


Visitor — Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 


1— UNION  COUNTY-1. 


Dongola 


1  November,  1907 


lllllinoisC.  H.  and  A.  S. 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2— VERMILION  COUNTY— 1. 


2  Danville. 


October,  1906 
March,  1907.. 
April,  1907... 


American  H.  F.  A 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

Vermilion  County  Children's  Home 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


l—WABASH  COUNTY— 1. 


1  Mt.  Carmel 


1  November,  1907 


1  Wabash  Countv  Court . 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


1-WARREN  COUNTY— 1. 


1  j  Kirkwood 


1  November,  1906. 


1  Illinois  C.H.  and  A.S. 


Visitor— Katharine  A.  Gallagher. 

2— WASHINGTON  COUNTY— 4. 


1  Ashley 

1  DuBois... 
1  Irvington. 
1  Rich  view . 


2  August,  1906 

II  September,  1906 
1  November,  1907. 

2 


lIlUinoisC.H.and  A.S. 
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Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


-21  P  C 


3-22 

-WAVNE  COUNTY— ». 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


-WHITE  COLXTY-3. 


1  EnOelfl llSeptember,  1906 1  Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S. 

1  GrayvillL" 1:  November,  1907 2 

1  Springerton 1  , 

I I  '      2 

3'  Is'  '         I  ' 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blaclcwelder. 


-WHITESIDE  COUNTY— 5. 


IColota 1  July,  1900 4  Illinois  C.  H.  and  A.  S 

2'Enierson ,  2  Sfptcmber,  1907 13  St.  Mary's  Training  School 

IKock  Falls 1  

2  SKrling 6  17 

2Tampico |  7 


Visitor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


6-WILL  COUXTY-16. 


Boecher 

Braid  wood 

('haniiahon 

KlVwxl 

l-'rankfort  Station. 

(ioOlll'IloW 

tiuoiliiigs  Grade  . . 

Jolltjt 

Ixx;ki>ort 

Manhattan 

Mokena 

Moneo 

i'eotono 

HpcnctT 

.Sy  merlon 

Wiliiiiiiglon 


August,  1906 

Noveinlxir,  1906. 
Dwumbor,  1906. 

March,  1907 

5,  April,  1907 


July,  1907 
January,  1908.. 
February,  1908. 
March,  1908 


1  American  H.  F.  A 

7  Chicago  Homo  for  Friendless 

19  Chicago  Industrial  School 

S'llonie  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

10  Illinois  C.  11.  and  ,\.  S 

1  Illinois  M.T.S.  F 

11  Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage . 
25  Private  Home  Hospital 

State  Training  School  for  Girls. .. 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Training  Schoibl 


VLsltor— W.  R.  Bluckwoldor. 


-WILLIAMSON  COUNTY— 3. 


1 
1 
? 

Cartorvlllc 

HerrlQ 

1 

Sonl/>inlv>r-  lOOfi 

3 
3 

e 

Dlinols  C.  H.  imd  A.  S 

6 

1  Novnmhor'  lOOT 

Johnson  City 

4 
6 

4 

Vl.sltor— W.  R.  Blackwelder. 
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2— WINNEBAGO  COUNTY— 6. 


No.    Town  or  Communit}-.    Xo. 


Month  Visited. 


iNo. 


Institution  Placing  Child. 


No. 


1  i  Durand 2i  July,  1906 .... 

2  Rockford ISiOctober,  1907. 

l:Rockton 2; 

liRoscoe '      1' 

I'Sliirland ;      1 

1  [  \A'imiebago 1      2 

7  26i 


2  American  H.  F.  A 

24!lllinoisC.H.and  A.S 

—  Illinois  M.T.  S.  F 

26j Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage. 
State  Training  School  for  Girls. . . 
St.  Mary's  Training  School 


Visitor — W.  R.  Blackwelder. 


2— WOODFORD  COUNTY— 6. 


2  Congerville 

I  El  Paso.... 

2i  Eureka 

liMetamora  . 

I I  Roanoke . . . 


Secor 


5  February,  1907. 

1  March,  1907 

9  January,  1908 . . 
1  February,  190S. 
1 
1 


18, 


3  IlUnois  C.  H.  and  A.  S. 
6! White  Hall  Orphanage 


13 


Visits 

j! 
li 

Towns. 

W.  R.  Blackwelder 

9 

9 

W.  R.  Blackwelder 

5 

Katharine  A.  Gallagher 

Katharine  A.  Gallagher 

Total 

3 

Total 

IS 

s 

3vM 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN   PLACED  BY  INSTITUTIONS  AND 

COLT^TS  WHO  WERE  VISITED  DURING  THE 

BIENNIAL  PERIOD. 


Adams  Count  y  Court 15 

Amanda  Smitli  Orjilianage 1 

Aniorioan  lloiiii'  Kiiiiling  Association 163 

Anna  13 .  Millikin  Home 6 

Bethany  I'rotwtive  Association 35 

BureauCount y  P'arm 8 

(^hicapo  Homf"  for  t  lie  Friendless 8 

Chicago  Iiidu-^trial  Home 11 

Chicago  In.lustrial  School 236 

Cook  County  .hivi-nilc  Court 221 

Cunningham  I  )oaconoss  Orphanage 5 

DeWiit  County  Court  ..' 4 

Favcttc  County  Poor  Farm 2 

Girl's  Industrial  Homo 10 

Henry  County  Poor  Farm 8 

Home  of  the  ("iood  Shepherd 4 

Hudclson  Homo 20 

lllinoi^  (  liildri'n's  Home  and  Aid  Society  ..  757 

Illinois  Industrial  School 96 

Illinois  Maiuial  Training  School  Farm 81 

LaSallc  County  Court 5 

Lincoln  Colored  Home 5 


Mercer  County  Poor  Farm 2 

Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage 22 

Monroe  County  Court 1 

Private  Home'Hospital 3 

Kock  Island  County  Court 4 

Saint  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 119 

Sangamon  Count  y  Court 19 

Schuyler  County  Farm 7 

Soldiers'  ( )rj)haiis'  Home 2 

Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless 54 

State  Indvislrial  School 9 

State  Training  Sclu.ol  for  Girls 90 

St .  Charles  School  for  Hoys 47 

St.  Clair  County  Poor  Farm fi 

Stephenson  Count  y  Court 3 

St.  Mary's  Training  .School 190 

Vermilion  County  Children's  Home .'> 

Wabash  CouiU  y  Court 1 

■\Vavne  County  I'oor  Farm 1 

White  Hall  Orphanage 132 

Total 2 ,424 
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SUMMARY  OF  VISITS  BY  MONTHS. 


July,  1906 87 

August,  1906 56 

September,  1906 144 

October,  1906 117 

November,  1906 99 

December,  1906 98 

January,  1907 

February,  1907 3 

March,  1907 98 

April,  1907 106 

May,  1907 173 

June,  1907 159 

July,  1907 142 


August,  1907 134 

September,  1907 128 

October,  1907 91 

November,  1907 112 

December,  1907 -. 102 

January,  1908 119 

February,  1908 103 

March,  1908 110 

April,  1908 119 

May,  1908 10 

June,  1908 114 

Total 2,424 


SUMMARY. 


Number  of  counties  visited 

Number  of  counties  visited  and  revisited . 


91 
190 


Number  of  towns  visited 

Number  of  towns  visited  and  revisited . 


493 
749 


Once.    1    Twice.    1   Three  times. 

Four  times. 

Six  times. 

Seven  times. 

■Counties  visited 

22 

49 

15 

3 

1 

1 

Once. 

Twice. 

Tturee  times.  '  Four  times 

.Six  times. 

Seven  times. 

Towns  visited 

1 
284: 

1 

174                        29 

4 

1 

1 

Towns  Visited  and  Revisited. 


450 

Mr.  Virden 

Total 

2 

2Q7 

749 

Number  of  Reports  Filed. 


Miss  Gallagher . . . 
Mr.  Blackwelder. 


1,199 
1,111 


PART  VII. 


OFFICIAL     LISTS    AND    STATISTICAL     TABLES 

REVIEWING  THE  STATE  CHARITABLE 

AND  THE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

AND    JAIL    SERVICE. 
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Table  I. 

List  of  the  chantahle  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  giving  the  names  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  and  the 
superintendents  of  each. 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin.     Created  1869. 
Robert  Rew,  President,  Rockford. 

Plumer  M.  Woodworth,  Chicago;   1246  N.  Clark  street. 
Superintendent,   V.   H.   Podstata,   M.   D. 
Treasurer,  Delmont  B.  Wood.  ' 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Kankakee.     Created  1877. 
Bernard  E.   Sunny,   President,   Chicago. 
Alba  M.  Jones,  Milford. 
Henry  H.    Troup,   Kankakee. 
Superintendent,  James  L.  Greene,  M.  D. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Holt. 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Jacksonville.     Created  1847. 
John  R.  Davis,   President,  Jacksonville. 
Charles  H.  Williamson,   Quincy. 
Geo.  W.   Ross,   Carrollton. 
Superintendent,  H.   B.  Carriel,  M.  D. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  R.  Robertson. 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Anna.     Created  1869. 
H.  H.  Kohn,  President,  Anna. 
W.  H.  Wood,  Cairo. 
Philip  H.    Eisemayer,   Murphysboro. 
Superintendent,  W.  L.  Athon,  M.  D. 
Secretary,   C.   E.   Kirkpatrick. 
Treasurer,  John  B.   Jackson. 

Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Watertown.   Created  1895. 
Allen  M.   Clement,   219  LaSalle  street,   Chicago. 
William  Trembor,   Freeport. 
J.  W.   Simonson,  Port  Byron. 
Superintendent,   W.   E.    Taylor,   M.   D. 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Kohler,  Moline. 
Treasurer,  C.  F.  Lynde,  Rock  Island. 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Peoria.   Created   1895. 
Ubbo  J.   Albertson,   President,  Pekin. 
K.   M.   Whitham,    Secretary,   Aledo. 
Thomas  A.  Grier,  Peoria. 
Superintendent,   George  A.  Zeller,  M.  D. 
Treasurer,  W.  T.  Sloan. 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,   Chester.     Created  1889. 
Thomas  J.   Clark,   President,  Quincy. 
James  E.  McClure,   Carlinville. 
Rufus  Neeley,  Marion. 
Superintendent,    C.   H.   Anderson,   M.   D. 
Treasurer,  Louis  H.  Gilster. 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville.     Created  1839. 
W.  W.  Watson,  President,  Barry. 
Francis  H.  Wemple,   Waverly. 
Charles  M.   Hurst,    Decatur. 
Superintendent,  Charles  P.  Gillett. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,   Geo.   L.   Merrill. 
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School  for  the  Blind.  Jacksonville.     Created  1S49. 
C.  D.  Babb,  President,  Homer. 
Geo.   W.   Moore.   Arnold. 
Charles  A.   Hammond,   Stockton. 
Superintendent  and   Secretary,   George  W.  Jones. 
Treasurer,   C.   S.   Black. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Corner  Marshall  boulevard  and  19th  street,  Chicago. 
Created  1893. 
Joseph  E.  Otis,  President,  2832  Pratrle  avenue,  Chicago. 
I'klward  J.   Nolan,  3186  Dover  street,  Chicago. 
Chas.   M.   Keiser,  309  W.   60th  street,   Chicago. 
William  C.  Boyden,  Chicago. 

Edward   R.   Litzinger,   3519   S.    Western   boulevard,   Chicago. 
Superintendent    (acting),    B.    S.    Riedle. 
Treasurer,   Lawrence  Nelson. 

Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  Lincoln.     Created  1865. 
Joseph  DeSilva.   President,   Rock  Island. 
W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Godfrey. 
Carl    F.    Bartling.    Litchfield. 
Secretary,    Charles   T.    Hoblit. 
Superintendent,  Dr.   H.   G.   Hardt. 
Treasurer,  John  S.  Haller. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy.   Created  1885. 
Joseph  B.  Messick.   President,   East  St.   Louis. 
Asa  C.  Mathews,  Pittsfleld. 
Caleb   C.   Johnson,    Sterling. 
Superintendent.   Capt.    Wm.    Somerville. 
Treasurer,  E.  H.  Osborn. 

Soldiers'   Orphans'  Home,   Normal.     Created   1S65. 
A.   S.  Wright,   President.  W^oodstock. 
N.   B.   Thistlewood,  Cairo. 
Benson  Wood,  Effingham. 
Superintendent,   Richard  N.   McCauley. 
Secretary,  Geo.  H.  Harris. 
Treasurer,  J.   O.   Wilson. 

Soldiers'   Widows'  Home.   Wilmington.   Created   1S9.">. 

Gen.  Walter  C  Newberry,  President,   79  Kinzie  street.  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Martha  K.   Baxter.  Secretary,  Pawnee. 

Chas.    A.    Ramsey,    Hillsboro. 

:Mrs.    Margaret   1.    Sanders,    653   Park  avenue.    Chicago. 

Mr.s.   Sarah  M.  Boyd.  56IG  Green  street,  Chicago. 

Matron,  Mrs.  Flo  J.  Miller. 

Treasurer,  Archibald  J.  Mclntyre. 

Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Inflrmar>-,  227  West  Adams  street,  Chicago.     Created   ise.i. 
Dr.  W.  T.   Montgomery,  President,  725-31  Washington  street,  Chicago. 
Dr.   Harold  Evenson,   Ottawa.  * 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Prince,  Secretary,  Springfield. 
Superintendent.  Charles  T.  Garrard,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,   Arthur  B.  .Fleager. 

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Geneva.     Created  1893. 

Ernest   P.   Blcknell,  President.  79  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Mrs.   W.  T.   IlffToran.   f.ns  Harvard  avenue,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.   Smiley,   West   Chicago. 

Mr.s.   Fanny  J.   Howe.    1922   Barry  avenue,   Chicago. 

John   A.   Atwood.    Stillman   Valley. 

Superintendent,   Mr.s.   Ophelia  L.  Amlgh. 

Treasurer,  Charles   F.  I'leld. 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  St.  Charles.     Created  1901. 
T.    D.   Hurley,    I'resldent,   Unity   Building.   Chicago. 
Richard  S.  Tulhill,  County  Building,  Chicago. 
Mr.s.   Ella  W.   Rainey,   Carrollton. 
Benj.'imln   Carpenter,   Ciilcago. 

Henry  Davis,   Sprlngneld.  , 

Wm.   J.   Conzelmuii,   i'ekln. 
Stanley   Field,    Chlc.igo. 
Suiierintendont,   C.    W.   Hart. 
Treasurer,  Helge  A.   Ilaugan. 
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Table  II. 


Boards  of  Aiutiliary  Visitors  of  County  Almshouses,  Jails,  Etc. 


Adams  County. 

Dr.  Jos.  Robbin.s,  Quincy. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Parker,  Quincy. 
Col.  C.  H.  Castle,  Quincy. 

Alexander  County. 
W.  F.   Grinstead,  M.  D.,  Cairo. 
Mrs.  Samuel  White,  Cairo. 

Bond   County. 

W.   T.  Easley,  M.  D.,  Greenville. 
Mrs.    Alice   Lindley,    Greenville. 
S.    A.    Phelps,    Greenville. 

Boone   County. 

Chas.  R.  Scott,  M.  D.,  Belvidere. 
R.   V.    Carpenter,    Belvidere. 

Brown   County. 

William  Parker,  M.  D..  Mt.  Sterling. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bloomfield,  Mt.  Sterling. 
Louis    LaCroix,    Mt.    Sterling. 

Bureau   County. 
Dr.  M.  H.  Blackburn,  Princeton. 
Mrs.   W.   C.   Griswold,   Princeton. 
Justus    Peterson,    Princeton. 

Calhoun  County. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Williams,  Hardin. 
Arthur  D.    Fowler,   Hardin. 
A.   DeLong,    M.    D.,    Hamburg. 

Carrol  County. 

Mrs.  Fred  S.   Smith,  Mt.   Carroll. 

D.   C.  Bussell,  Shannon. 

R.  C.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Shannon. 

Cass  County. 
Walter  Bley,  M.  D.,  Beardstown. 
Jas.   A.   Schaeffer,   Virginia. 
J.   L.   McLain,   Beardstown. 

Champaign  County. 

J.  E.   Morrison,   M.   D.,   Urbana. 

Mrs.   Louise    Shuck,   Urbana. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Steadman,  Champaign. 

Christian  County. 
W.  T.  Parker,  Bolivia. 
C.   L.    Carroll,   M.   D..   Taylorville. 
J.  H.  Keller,  Taylorville. 

Clark  County. 
Dr.   E.   M.   Duncan,   Marshall. 
Dr.  Edward  Pearce,  Marshall. 
Miss  Fannie  Andrews,   Marshall. 


Clay  County. 

Geo.  W.  Steely,  M.  D.,  Louisville. 
J.  R.   Bonney,  Louisville. 
T.   L.   Williams,  Louisville. 

Clinton  County. 
W.   P.   Gordon,   M.   D.,   Carlyle. 
Rev.  J.   B.   Diepenbrock,  Carlyle. 
Mrs.   Walter  Rinesmith,   Carlyle. 

Coles   County. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Glassco,   Charleston. 
Dr.   N.   C.   Iknox'an,    Charleston. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Shoemaker,  Charleston. 

Cook  County. 

Sherman   C.    Kingsley,   51-53   LaSalls 
K  street,    Chicago. 
Graham    Taylor,    ISO    Grand    avenue, 

Chicago. 
Ethan  A.  Gray,  M.  D.,  43  Pine  Grove 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Crawford   County. 

Jonas  M.  Carlyle,  M.  D.,  Robinson. 

John   Olwin,  Robinson. 

Mrs.   Nora  T.   Berry,   Robinson. 

Cumberland   County. 
C.  M.  Conner,  Toledo. 
Mrs.   Alice  Hanker,   Toledo. 
Dr.  R.   F.   Stephens,   Toledo. 

DeKalb  County. 

Charles  B.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Sycamore. 
John  B.  Nesbitt,  M.  D..  Sycamore. 
J.  M.  Everett,   M.   D.,  DeKalb. 

DeWitt  County. 

G.  S.  Edmonson,  M.  D.,   Clinton. 

B.  F.  Hull,  Clinton. 

Mrs.  America  Wheeler,   Clinton. 

Douglas    County. 

C.  W.  Rutherford,  M.  D..  Newman. 
Mrs.   Kate  Moore,  Tuscola. 

W.  A.  Wiseman,  Camargo. 

DuPage   County. 

J.   M.   Maury,   M.    D.,   Wheaton. 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Maury,  Wheaton. 
James  F.  Whittle,  Wheaton. 

Edgar  County. 

W.  D.  Hoff,  M.  D.,  Paris. 
Mrs.  Maggie  Stout,  Paris. 
Charles  H.  Lamb,  Paris. 
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Board  of  Auxiliary    Visitors — Continued. 


Edwards  County. 
Mrs.  Annie  A.  Gooch,  Albion. 
J.  D.  Lacey,  Albion. 
Walter  Colyer,   Albion. 

Effingham  County. 

W.  S.  Holmes,  Effingham. 

J.   H.    Walker,    M.    D..   Effingham. 

Miss    Josie   Curson,    Effingham. 

Fayette  County. 

L.  L.  Morcy,  Vandalia. 
Ira  D.  Lakin,  Vandalia. 
N.  R.  Green,  Ramsey. 

Ford  County. 

E.   P.  Oleson,   Paxton. 
Elmer  Kelso,  M.  D.,  Paxton. 

Franklin  County. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Iludgens,  Thompsonville. 
W.   W.   McCreery,  Benton. 
Mrs.  Martha  M.  Dillon,  Benton. 

Fulton  County. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Nelles,  Canton. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Zeigler,  Canton. 
R.   A.   Savin,   Canton. 

Gallatin  County. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Capel,   Shawneetown. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Brinkley,  Shawneetown. 
L.   S.   McKown,   Shawneetown. 

Greene  County. 
H.  A.  Chapin,  M.  D.,  White  Hall. 
Stuart   E.   Pierson,    Carrolton. 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Hodges,  Carrollton. 

Grundy  County. 

Mrs.   Eli  Johnson,   Morris. 

A.  E.  Palmer,  Morris. 
W.   S.  Allison,  Gardner. 

Hamilton  County. 

E.  A.  Hogan,  M.  D.,  McLeansboro. 
I.  M.   Asbury,  McLeansboro. 
I.   W.   Williams,   McLeansboro. 

Hancock  County. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Newcomer,  Carthage. 
C.   L.   Ferris,   M.   D.,   Carthage. 
Rev.  J.   I-Yank   Young,   Carthage. 

Hardin   County. 

Hattle  Rlttenhouse,  Elizabethtown, 
Peters  Creek  P.  O. 

J.    E.    Sevcr.s,    Elizabethtown. 

R.  J  I.  Willlnghain,  M.  D.,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

Henderson   County. 

Frank  Recder.  Terro  Haute. 
Geo.  J.  Morgan,  Stronghurst. 
Walter  G.  DuKour,  M.  D.,  Oquawka. 

Henry  Tounty. 

J.   K.  Wesierland.  M.  D.,  Cambridge. 
Matilda   Eatdh.    M.    D.,    Cambridge. 

B.  Hadloy,   Cambridge. 

Iroquois  County. 

Mrs.  John  Giles,  Oilman. 
William  Siovort.  Papenau. 
Warren   Miller,   M.    D.,   Gllman. 


Jackson  County. 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Carbondale. 
I.  A.  Crenshaw,  Carbondale. 
Dr.  C.  O.  Molz,  Murphysboro. 

Jasper   County. 

Allie  H.  Johnson,   Newton. 
C.   M.   Kaley,   Newton. 
L.  D.  Leffler,  Newton. 

Jefferson   County. 

Andrew  Hall,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
John  H.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Adam  Culli,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Jersey  County. 
Henry  R.  Gledhill,  M.  D.,  Jerseyvllle. 
W.   H.  Fulkerson,  Jersey ville. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Trabue,  Jerseyvllle. 

JoDaviess  County. 
Eugene  M.  Montgomery,  Galena. 
Anna  E.  Felt,  Galena. 

F.  J.   Stafford,  Stockton. 

Johnson  County. 

Magfeie  A.   Simpson,  Vienna- 
Kane  County. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Mason,  Aurora. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Windett,  Aurora. 

Kankakee  County. 

Emory   Cobb,   Kankakee. 

Mrs.  Nettie  M.  Konaga,  Kankakee. 

Martha  L.  Ilutton,  Kankakee. 

Kendall  County. 

Dr.   R.   A.   McClelland,   Yorkville. 
H.    H.    Barnes.    Bristol. 
N.   P.   Barnard.   Newark. 

Knox  County. 
J.  V.  N.   Standish,  M.   D.,  Galesburg. 

G.  S.   Chalmers,   M.   D.,   Galesburg. 
Elizabeth    Mars,   Galesburg. 

Lake  County. 
J.  D.   Pope,   Waukegan. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  MacGuffln,  Llbertyvllle. 
J.  L.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Llbertyvllle. 

LaSalle  County. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Wels,  Ottawa. 
Mrs.  Thos.  D.  Catlin,  Ottawa. 
C.  W.    Irion,   Ottawa. 

I/iwrenco  County. 

Ralph    R.    Trueblood,    M.    D.,    Law- 

reneeville. 
Rev.  James  E.  Mayer.  Lawroncevllle. 
Rev.   William  Carson,   Lawrencevllle. 

I^e  County. 
O.   B.   Blackman,   M.   D.,   Dixon. 
E.   W.   Smith,   Dixon. 
Mrs.    Enimti   R.    Brooknor,    Dixon. 

Llvlng.'Jton  County. 
J.   J.    Stitcs,   M.   D.,   Pontlac. 
Mrs.   C.   E.   Legg,   Pontiac. 
Emil   .\.   Simmons,   Pontlac. 
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Logan  County. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Lutz,  Lincoln. 
J.  Earl  Meloy,  Lincoln. 
George    Layman,    Lincoln. 

Macon   County. 

E.  G.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Decatur. 
Mrs.  Eugenie  Bacon,  Decatur. 
Howard  L.    Schaub,   Decatur. 

Macoupin  County. 

J.  S.  Collins,  M.  D.,   Carlinville. 
William  H.    Chiles,   Carlinville. 
Lucinda  H.  Corr,  M.  D.,  Carlinville. 

Madison  County. 
E.  W.  Fiegenbaum,  M.  D.,  Edwards- 

ville. 
Mrs.   Sophia  Demuth,  Alton. 
G.   M.   McCormick,   Collinsville. 

Marion  County. 
Dr.  Geo.   S.  Rainey,   Salem. 
Kirk  Crossett,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Alice  Martin,  Salem. 

Marshall  County. 

Dr.   E.   A.   Hall,   Hennepin. 
Mrs.    Thos.    L.    Jones,    Henry. 
Leonard  C.   McMurton,   Lacon. 

Mason   County. 

Mrs.    Paul   A.    Enlow,   Mason    City. 
H.  F.  Reason,  Mason  City. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Rogier,  Mason  City. 

Massac  County. 

Mrs.   C.   P.   Treat,   Metropolis. 
J.   A.   Orr,  Metropolis. 
T.   R.   Young,  Metropolis. 

McDonough  County. 

John  W.  TV^atson,  Macomb. 
W.   C.  McKamy,   Macomb. 
J.  H.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Macomb. 

McHenry  County. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Minear,  Harvard. 
Charles  Irwin,   Nunda. 
W.  A.  Nason,  Algonquin. 

McLean   County. 

Wolf  Greisheim,  Bloomington. 

A.  W.  Meyer,  M.  D.,  Bloomington. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Newton,  Bloomington. 

Menard  County. 
Dr.   W.   C.    Cheany,   Petersburg. 
Mrs.    Meyer    Lilienstein,    Petersburg. 
Samuel    Montgomery,    Petersburg. 

Mercer  County. 

Mrs.   Man-  C.   Holmes,   Aledo. 

Horace  Bigelow,   Aledo. 

James  W.  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Aledo. 

Monroe  County. 

L.  Adelsberger.   M.  D..  Waterloo. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Murphy,  Waterloo. 
Henry   Niebruegge,   Waterloo. 

Montgomery  County. 

Mrs.  Anna  Linton  Sawyer,  Hillsboro 
Edward   C.   Richards.   Hillsboro. 
Dr.  Louis  Brown,  Hillsboro. 


Morgan  County. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Roberts-Parsons,  Jack- 
sonville. 
H.    C.    Campbell,    Jacksonville. 
Rev.  C.  M.  Brown,  Jacksonville. 

Moultrie  County, 

S.   W.   John.son,   M.   D.,   Sullivan. 
A.   K.   Campbell,   Sullivan. 
Mrs.   Mattie  Harris,   Sullivan. 

Ogle  County. 

Z.  A.  Landers,  Oregon. 

Mrs.   James  C.   Fesler,   Oregon. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Roe,  Oregon. 

Peoria  County. 
J.    B.    Barton,    Bartonville. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  D.  Petherbridge,  Peoria. 
Sumner  Miller,   M.   D.,    Peoria. 

Perry   County. 
Mrs.    Mary   McNeill,   Pinckneyville. 
Geo.  F.  Mead,  M.  D.,  Pinckneyville. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Williams,  Pinckneyville. 

Piatt  County. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Plunk,  Monticello. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Bear,  Monticello. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Bumstead,  Monticello. 

Pike  County. 

Dr.  Henry  T.   Duffleld,   Pittsfield. 

Mrs.  Mary  Yates,  Pittsfield. 

F.   L.   Hanscomb,  D.   D.,   Pittsfield. 

Pope  County. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Clark,  Golconda. 
Tony  R.   Kerr,  Golconda. 
Miss  Blanie  Boicourt,  Golconda. 

Pulaski  County. 

Dr.  Simon  Williard,  Mound  City. 
Mr.  I.  H.  Smith,  Mound  City. 
Loren   Stophlett,   Mound   City. 

Putnam  County. 

John  M.  McNabb,  McNabb. 
Mrs.  Willa  A.  Stouffer,  Hennepin. 
Dr.    R.    L.   Watson,   Florid,   R.   F.   D. 
Hennepin. 

Randolph  County. 
William  R.  McKenzie,  M.  D.,  Chester. 
Robert  Gant,  Chester. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Bronson,  Chester. 

Richland  County. 

Dr.  J.  W.   Spain,  Olney. 

Samuel  Baker,   Olney. 

Lucinda  E.  Landenberger,  Olney. 

Rock  Island  County. 

James  F.  Myers,  Rock  Island. 
Charles  E.  Whitesides,  M.  D.,  Moline. 
F.  H.   Caldwell,  Milan. 

Saline   County. 

M.   D.   Empson,   M.   D.,   Galatin. 
William    McGuire.    Harrisburg. 
Mrs.   Gertrude  Abney,  Harrisburg. 

Sangamon  County. 
Geo.  Pasfield,  M.   D.,   Springfield. 
H.  R.   Riddle,  Mechanicsburg. 
Mrs.   John   M.   Palmer,    Springfield. 
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Schuyler  County. 

Frfd  Harvey.   M.   D..   Ru.shville. 
^[ax\velI   Kennodv.  Rushville. 
Mrs.   John  S.  Bagby,   Rushville. 

Scott  County. 
Dr.   IT.   C.   Fletcher,  Winchester. 
E.  N.  Grcham.  Winchester. 
Mrs.  Dove  Hamsfurther,  Winchester. 

Shelby  County. 

Dr.   W.   J.   Eddy.   Shelhyville. 
Mrs.   S.   B.   Iscnbers.   Shelbyvllle. 
Mr.    Chas.    Scovil,    Shelbyvllle. 

Stark   County. 

E.  B.  Pooker,  M.  D.,  Toulon. 
W.   H.   Cottom.   Toulon. 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Smith,  Toulon. 

St.  Clair  County. 

Mr.   C.    P.   Hamill,   Belleville. 

Dr.  D.   B.   Twitchell,   Belleville. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Heinzelman,  Belleville. 

Stephenson  County. 

Miss  Winnie   L.    Taylor.    Freeport. 

Dr.  J.   F.   Fair.  Freeport. 

Dr.   Louis  G.   Voigt,   Freeport. 


Tazewell   County. 

William   E.    Schenk.   M.    D. 
Elica  Hodgson,    Pekin. 
E.  F.  Unland,  Pekin. 


Pekin. 


Union  County. 
J.  C.  Stewarts,  M.  D.,  Anna. 
Mrs.    Emly    W.    Norris.    Anna. 
George  C.  Parks,  Anna. 

Vermilion  County. 

Mr.-^.   Ceo.    1?.   Mabin.  Danville. 
Walter  J.   Blown.   Danville. 
A.    L.   Webster.   Danville. 

Wabash  County. 
Mrs.  Honi^y  T.  Goddard,  Mt.  Carmel. 
Jacob  ZlimiK-rmjin.   Mt.  Carmel. 

J     I-      \i.v„..':      \it      (• \ 


Warren  County. 
Mrs.  Emma   Kllgore.  Monmouth. 
Fumey  Jones.  Monmouth. 
J.  R.  Ebersole.  M.  D.,  Monmouth. 

Washington   County. 
William  D.  Carter,  M.  D..  Nashville. 
Newton   F.   Jones.   Nashville. 
Mrs.   Rebecca  Lane.  Nashville. 

Wayne  County. 

Francis    Bean.   M.    D..   Fairfield. 
George   M.    Norris.    Fairfield. 
Mrs.   R.   N.  Jessup,   Fairfield. 

White  County. 

Dr.   B.   S.   Crebs.   Carmi. 
Mr.    Clias.    Stinson,    Carmi. 
Mrs.  John  Powell,  Carmi. 

Whiteside  County. 

R.  A.  Mathew,  M.  D..  Morrison. 
Robert    Wallace.    Morrison. 
Mrs.  J.  11.  Gret-n,  Morrison. 

Will   County. 
John  D.  Walker,  Joliet. 
V.  J.   Cohenour.  M.  D..   Joliet. 
Leo  Melcher,  Joliet. 

Williamson  County. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Duncan,  Marion. 
L.  C.  Campbell,  Marion. 
Dr.  G.  J.  Baker,  Marion. 

Winnebago  County. 

William  H.  Fitch.  M.  D..  Rockford. 
A.   Tliorsten    Lindgren,   Rockford. 
Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Rew,  Rockford. 


Woodford  County. 
Joseph   I.    Knoblauch,   M.    D., 

mora. 
John  L.  McGulre.  Metamora. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Banta,  Eureka. 


Meta- 
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Table  III. 

List   of  Superintendents  of   C aunty  Almshouses   and   their  Postoffice 

Addresses. 


Counties. 


Postoffice  Address. 


Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland . 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham... 

Favette 

Foi-d 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy  

Hamilton  . .. 

Hancflck 

Hardin 

Henderson  .. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaViess... 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee . . . 

*Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  . . . 

Lee 

Livingston  . . 

Logan 

Macon 


J.  R.  Pearce 

Wm.  J.  Childers 

R.C.Allen 

F.  M.  Leach 

Casper  Bowen . . 

Frank  Kramer 

A.  D.  Ruvle 

Theodore  T.  Bundy 
John  H.  Tliompson. 

Perry  White 

Frank  Joluison 

Riley  Davis 

Hiram  Hayes 

Joseph  Maelilmann  . 

Martin  Carnes 

O.C.  Wilhite,  M.D. 

Chas.  L.  Brown 

Geo.  Hursh 

Frank  Bastain 

H.  E.  Stillman 

J.  S.  Cambridge 

C.  C.  Bartlett 

J.M.  Sims 

Robert  Donohue 

Geo  McCabe 

A.  D.Sefton 

Chas.  McRill 

Jos.  B.  Hutchins 

John  M.  .\shley 

William  Dever 

S.T.  Stone 

S.W.Todd 

W.T.  McNab 

S .  D .  Weiser 

Mat  McMurphy 

Geo.  Bro^^^l 

W.  L.  Wilkinson  ... 

John  Wills 

Jas.  T.  Tuner 

T.  J.  Ernest 

C.  W.  Ragan 

J.  L.  Mourning 

Joseph  J.  Smith 

Isaac  Casper 

John  Micholson 

A.  C.McCarl 


Paloma 

Unity 

Greenville 

Belvidere,  R.  F.  D.  I^^o.  6 

Timewell 

Princeton 

Hardin 

Mt.  Carroll,  R.  F.  D.  No.2 

Bluff  Springs,  Box  .53 

Urbana,  R.  F.  D.  No.  12 

Owaneco,  R.  F.  D.No.  1 

Marshall 

Louisville 

Caryle 

Ashmore 

Dunning 

Trimble 

Toledo 

DeKalb 

Hallville 

Tuscola,  R.  F.  D 

Wheaton 

Paris,  R.  F.D.No.9 

Albion 

Effingham 

Vandalia 

Paxton 

Benton 

Canton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7 

Omaha 

Carrollton 

Morris 

McLeansboro 

Carthage,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  box  : 

Elizabethtown 

Oquawka 

Geneseo 

Watseka 

Carhondale,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5. . . 

Newton,  R.  F.  D.  No.5 

Mt.  Vernon 

i  Jer.se  yville 

iGalena,  R.  F.D.No.3 

[Vienna,  R.  F.  D.No.3 

!  Batavia 

1  Kankakee 


.  John  Cook 

.  C.  A.  Apley 

.  L.  Morrisey 

.  C.H.  Price 

.  I  Clyde  L.  Wicher.. , 
.'Clay  D.  Parker... 
.  I  Edward  Spellman . 
.IJ.  F.  Gepford 


Knoxville 

Libert  jn'ille 

Ottawa 

Lawrenceville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4 

{Dixon,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8 

Pontiac,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4 

i  Lincoln 

iDecatur,  R.  F.  D.No.  7 
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Counties. 


Name  of  Superintendent. 


PostoflSoe  Address. 


Mitcoupln 

Madison 

Marion 

Marsliall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough... 

McHeary 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . . 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

♦Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph.., . . 

Richland 

Rock  Island . . . 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Taiewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . . . 

Wavne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 


JohnO'Xell 

Ed.  Dzenglowskl  .. 

R.  H.Pigg 

Conrad  Suft 

.\.  S.  Armstrong 

John  Reckman 

Scott  B.  Howard  .. 

Geo.  R.  Mills 

P.  A.  Karr 

I.J.Clark  

W.  P.  Zentmire 

Dr.  J.C.  Fults 

S.  E.  Barrinper 

Geo.  S.  Lewis 

W.J.Warren 

Cha.s.  Betterbenner . 
Nicholas  Hoffman . . 

Geo.  KJehna 

Ben  Cole 

George  W.  Main 


Carllnville 

Ed  wardsviUe 

Salem 

Sparland 

Teheran 

Metropolis 

Macomb 

Hartland 

Bloomington 

Petersburg,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6  . . 

Aledo 

Waterloo 

Hillsboro 

Jacksonville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7  . 

Sullivan 

Oregon 

H^nna  City,  R.  F.  D.  No.  10. 

Pinckne  vville 

MontlceUo 

Pittsfield 


Fritz  Schweiger... 

IJohn  Wliitwell 

A.  R.  Lockhead  .. 
I  Samuel  V.  Bower. 

]J.C.  Swank 

I  John  Douglas 

iJohn  O.  Osenton.. 

J.  R.  Leary 

iNathan  Hamilton 

J.  L.  Heintz 

Fred  Cleming 

Wm.  G.Hill 

James  \.  Eells 

J.M.  Butler 

Homer  Ilileman. . 

Med  Thomas 

Joseph  K.  Pohl  ... 

Jonas  Mower 

D.  W.Scherer 

G.  H.  .Vnderson  .. 

R.M.Miller 

Frank  Moulton.. . 

Chas.  Rost 

J.  F.Quinn 

Charles  .\tkinson  . 
Frank  R.  Murray. 


Olmstead 

Hennepin 

Chester 

Olnev,  R.  F.  D.No.  4 

Coal  Valley 

Harrisburg 

Buffalo 

Rushville 

Winchester 

Shelbyviile,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. . 

Toulon 

Belleville 

Freeport 

Tremont 

Anna 

Catlin,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

Mt.  Carmel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. . 

Monmouth 

Nashville 

Fairfield,  R.  F.  D.No. 6 

Carmi,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

Round  Grove 

Jollet 

Marion 

Rockford,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6 

Metamora 


•No  almshouse. 
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Table  XXXII. 

^Statement  of  Expenditures  hij  the  Ul'uiois  Board  of  IState  Comnimioners 
of  I'ubtic  CJiarities  on  account  of  all  funds,  shoicing  the  names  of 
firms  and  indiridi(als.  the  total  cost  of  supplies  purchased,  or  service 
mule  red.  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  190S. 


Name  of  Firm  or  Individual. 


Classification  of  Articles 
Purchased  or  Service  Rendered. 


Year 
ending 
June  30, 

1907. 


Year 
ending 
June  30, 

1908. 


Adams  Express  Co 

American  Express  Co 

American  Medical  Association 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 

Behrend  Frieda 

Billings,  Frank 

Billingslea,  Dorothy 

Billingslea,  Kate  M 

Billingslea,  Kate  M 

Blackwelder,  W.  R 

Blackwelder,  W .  R 

Blake  News  Bureau 

Blakiston,  P.  &  Sons  Co 

Boards  of  Auxiliarv  Visitors 

Bourland,  Clara  P." 

Boyle,  Edward 

Brown,  Emma  P 

Brown,  W.  T.  Piano  Co 

Butler,  A.  W.,  Secretary 

Cabot, R.C 

Caldwell,  Jolm  A 

Central  Cliristian  Church,  Jacksonville. 

Central  Union  Telephone  Co 

Cleveland  Press 

€oe  Brothers 

Conant,  John  B 

Corwine,  Nellie , 

Cottage  Studio  Co  

Cramer,  F.  E 

Curtis,  G.  M 

Davis,  F.  A.  &  Co , 

Dirksen,  A.  &  Son 

Dodds,  R.  N 

Duirield,  Wm 

Duffleld,  Wm .-. 

Eaton,  W.  L 

Erwin,  L.  E 

Farrington,  L.  M 

Gallagher,  Katherine  A 

Gallagher,  Katherine  A 

Globe  Printing  Co 

Graves,  Wm.  C 

Graves,  Wm.  C 

Hass  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co 

Hairgrove,  Ke vna  M 

Hart,  H.H..." 

Hartman,  E.  F.  &  Co 

Hirsch,  Emil  G 

Hoguet,  Robt.  J 

Horton,  Geo ; 

Hubbard  News  Agency 


Express  charges  

..do 

Subscription  to  journal 

Photographs 

Services  as  stenographer 

Traveling  expenses 

Clerical  services 

Traveling  expenses 

Salary  as  stenographer 

Traveling  expenses 

Salary  as  home  visitor 

Reporting  and  statistical  work . 

Books 

Traveling  expenses.  

..do 

Books 

Stenographic  services 

Rent  of  piano 

Copies  of  report 

Traveling  expenses 

Rent  of  stereoptican 

Rent  of  church  

Rental  and  tolls 

Books 

Ofiice  supplies 

Soap 

Stenographic  services 

Photographs 

TypewTiter  pads 

Typewriting 

Books    

Repairing  furniture 

Comb  and  brush 

Salary  as  janitor 

Washing  olliee  towels 

Clerical  services 

Photographs 

Tj-pewriting 

Traveling  expenses 

Salary  as  home  visitor 

Subscription  to  paper .-. . 

Traveling  expenses 

Salary  as  secretary 

Lamp  

Stenographic  services 

Copy  of  charities  directory 

Office  supplies 

Traveling  expenses 

Subscription 

Moving  library 

Newspapers 


17  2S 
21  95 


1  55 

9  00 

51  m 

154  00 


431  17 

918  10 

900  00 

40  00 

4  00 

1,030  96 

110  45 


75  00 


5  00 

sos'qs' 


106  80 
•2  00 
8  00 


6  30 

5  55 

3  00 

40  00 

22  50 

100  00 

5  00 


984  12 
900  00 

6  00 
891  70 
,750  00 

4  50 


77  65 
22  25 
2  50 


55  11 

108  88 
10  00 


9  00 

21  94 
vis  (H) 
s4'.»  4.{ 
7.^)  00 

35  30 


1,049  35 
82  11 
•  2  25 

10  00 
20  00 
59  00 

35  00 
226  40 

7  00 
106  37 

2  25 


10  00 
1  00 

1  so 

4  00 

20  00 

1  00 
914  34 
855  00 

1,149  67 
3,250  00 

63  45 
1  25 

48  65 
87  24 

5  00 
9  00 


5U2 


Table  A'A'A'//— Concluded. 


Nami'  of  Firm  ur  IiKlivldiial. 


ria-ssififation  of  Articles 
Purohas<><l  or  Services  Kcndered. 


Year 
endine 
June  30, 

1907. 


Illinois  M.-li(:il  Journal ('opies  of  journal 

Illinois  Slate  Journal  Co ISunsoription  to  paper 

Illinois  Slatf  IVnitcntiary jTable  and  desit 

Illinois  statt"  Keformatory |  Print  inc 

Illinois  State  HeKister  Co iSubscription  to  paper 

Inland-Walton  Co I'rinlinn  and  engraving. . 

Inter-State  Telephone  Co Rental  and  tolls 

Javne,  I'errv Traveling  expenses 

Salary  as  book-keeper 

Books 

..do 

Subscription  to  charities. 

Books     

Traveling  expenses 


Javne,  I'erry 

John  lioriki'ns  Press 

Keener.  \\  .  T.  <\.  Co 

Kellogg,  A.  v..  Mgr 

Kentucky  State  Library 
Kingslt'V,  Sherman  C.  .. 

Kinne,  i'lora  |Type\vrit ing 

Klaholl.  J.  C Uepairing  cioek 

Lathrop  Julia  C Traveling  exi>enses 

Iceland  Hotel  Co Meals  for  l)C)ard  members 

lx)rd,  Hobt.  H   Book  rack 

Lynch  iV  Co iTypewriting  from  court  records 

M'aldner  A:  .Son  Meals  for  board  members    

Mc.Vnallv,  J.  T Traveling  expenses 

McCov,  theo ("opying  charity  laws 

McCiil,  l-en  C, Printing 

Mctirue,  H.  O Glass  for  door 

MolxTg,  John IServices  moving  office  furniture 

Moore,  H .  S Traveling  expenses 

Moore,  H.  S 'Salary  as  assistant  secretary 

Morgan,  T.  L Copying  laws 

Mullen,  DaLsey 

Munson,  J.  F 

Miissillon,  J.  A.  ^  Bro 

National  Express  Co 

N.  Y.  Charity  Organization  Society 

Pacific  Express  Co 

Phillips  Bros 

Polk,  K.  L.  &Co 

Postal  Telegraph  Co 

Psycdiogical  Clinic. 


t        6  50 

96  00 
422  65 

6  76 
68  80 
38  32 
43  35 

1,008  32 

7  00 
4  00 


7  35 

2  40 

1  00 

207  23 

13  00 
1  00 

33  95 


179  94 


3  00 


129  44 
1,466  66 


Pure  Ice  iV  Cold  Storage  Co 

lUMurd-llerald  Co 

SchoUs.  J.  B 

Sliepard,  Henrv  O.  Ck) 

Shonkwiler,  H.  N 

Slnunons,  Frank 

Bniitli,  I.  C  <^-  Bro 

Speiijilu,  Mart 

BpriDglielii  .News  Co 

Springlield  Pare«'l  Delivery  Co 

Snriiiglield  Transfer  Co 

Tnorbnrn,  Jennie 

Trade  Circnlar  .\ddressing  Co 

Twentli'th     Century     Press     Clipping 

Bureau 

llnderfanger,  John 

U.  S.  Express  Co 

Virden,  Chas 

Watson,  ('has.  P 

Western  I'nlon  Telegraph  Co 

Wli.^-ler.  L.  E 

Wolfer.  Henry 

Wormlev,  Edward 

Wyalt,  Mamie  O 

Wyutt,  Mamie  G 


Total. 


Stenographic  services 

MemlxTsliip  in  National  Conferences. 

Work  on  adding  machine 

Express  charges 

Subscription  to  magazine 

Express  cliarges 


131  65 
5  00 
2  40 


Printing. 

City  directory 

Telegrams. . .' 

Subscription  to  magazine.. . 

Ice 

Copies  of  papers 

Electric  lamp 

Printing 

Newspapers 

Office  supplies 

Work  repairing  typewriter. 

Oiling  adiling  macnine 

Subscript  ion 

Delivering  parcels 

Freight  and  hauling 

TyiM'writing 

.\ddressing  envelopes 


Press  clipping  service. . 
P'reight  and  hauling  . . . 

Express  charges 

Traveling  expenses 

Reporting  court  case. . . 

Telegrams 

Postage  stamps 

Traveling  expenses 

Salary  as  Janitor 

Traveling  expenses  . . . . 
Salary  lus  stenographer . 


2  00 

4  39 
18  00 

5  00 

3  41 
1  00 

13  SO 

60 

3  00 

401  11 


22  75 
7  75 
1  00 
5  00 


2  55 

3  00 
9  90 

S6  21 
9  67 
15  50 
1.332  89 
20  00 
84  84 
805  00 


175  00 

51  27 

813  00 

$17,802  15 
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Table  XXXIII. 

Census  of  Ca^es  of  Suspected,  Early  and  Advanced  Stages  of  Tubercu- 
losis in  Illinois  State  Charitable  Institutions  May,  1908.  [As  Re- 
ported by  Institntion  Officials.^ 


Institutions. 
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tion 

INSANE  AND  FEEBLEMINDED. 


Elgin  Insane 

Kankakee  Insane 

Jacksonville  Insane 

Anna  Insane 

Watertown  Insane 

Bartonville  Insane 

Chester,  Criminal  Insane. 
Lincoln,  Feebleminded.. . 


Total. 


OTHER  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Soldiers'  Home,  Quincy 

Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  Wilmington 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Normal 

School  for  Deaf,  Jacksonville 

School  for  Blind,  Jacksonville 

Industrial  Blind,  Chicago 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago 

School  tor  Boys,  St .  Charles 

School  for  Girls,  Geneva 


Total 

Grand  total. 


17 
8 

37 
7 

30 

3 

300 


481 


127 


176 


124 
41 
23 
58 
20 

102 
10 

403 


1.313 
2,331 
1,443 
1,340 
1,2SS 
1,993 
210 
1,153 


11,071 


440 
194 
75 
212 
338 
406 


3,493 


14,564 


9  44 
1.76 
1.59 
S.12 
1 .  .55 
5.12 
4.76 
34.95 


7.03 


.17 
5.32 


Compai-ison  of  Percentage  of  Tuberculosis  Cases  in  the  State  Charitable 
Institutions  of  October.  1906,  and  May,  1908. 

Average  per  cent  tuberculosis  for  Insane  and  Feeble-minded  institutions- 
October,  1906 9. 96 

May,  190S 7.03 

Decrease  October  1906  fo  May  190S 2.93 

Average  per  cent  for  other  charitable  institutions — 

October,  1906 99 

May,  1908 17 

Decrease  October  1906  to  May  1908 72 

Grand  total  for  all  State  Charitable  Institutions- 
October,  1906 7. 78 

May,  1908 5  32 

Decrease  all  State  charhable  institutions  from  October  1906  (o  Mav  1908 2.46 
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DEBIT  AND  CREDIT  SUMMARY. 

The  statement  which  follows  shows  the  amount  of  money  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  seventeen  institutions,  and  the  disposition  made  of  it 
from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  3U,  190S.  inclusive: 

Dr. 

On  July  1.  19u6,  there  were  in  the  hands  of  local  treasurers  of  the  seven- 
teen institutions  cash  balances  amounting  to  $297,504.74. 

The  seventeen  institutions  had  to  their  credit  in  the  State  Treasury  July 
1,  1906,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  to  the  Amount  of  ?2,728,- 
876.27. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  seven- 
teen institutions  the  sum  of  $t3,59S,4(i2.00. 

The  income  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  farm  produce,  ma- 
terial, slock  and  manufactured  articles,  collections  from  counties  and  indi- 
viduals,  interest   on   daily    balances   from    local   treasurers,    etc..    $455,492.24. 

The  Northern  Insane  Hospital  received  $6,160.90  on  account  of  Burr  fund: 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  received  $2,063.06  from  the  James  Moore  fund:  the 
St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  received  $50,973.05  on  account  of  the  Gym- 
nasium fund.  The  income  from  friends  and  relatives  on  account  of  Trust 
fund   was  $63,880.24. 

Cr. 

The  cash  disbur.sements  i)v  seventeen  institutions  amounted  to  $6,530,- 
263.49. 

On  June  30,  1908,  the  local   treasurers  had  $278,318.53  cash  on  hand. 

The  appropriations  undrawn  in  the  State  Treasury  June  30,  1908, 
amounted   to  $3,394,770.48. 

The  foUov.ing  tables  show  these  debits  and  credits  distributed  among  the 
institutions: 
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PART  VIII. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  AVERAGE  POPULATION 
AND  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  ILLI- 
NOIS STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS FROM  1895  TO  1907. 
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PART  IX. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE     TWELFTH     ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  CON- 
FERENCE OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORREC- 
TION    HELD     AT     JACKSONVILLE 
OCTOBER    9,  10   AND    11,  1907. 
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OFFICEES  AXD  COMMITTEES  FOR  1908. 


Officers. 

President,  Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith.  Godfrey. 

Vice  President,  Frank  Gould,  Moliue. 

Secretary,  \Yilliam  C.  Graves,  Springfield. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Eabbi  A.  Traugott,  Springfield. 


Committees. 

Executive  Committee. — Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  Jacksonville,  Chair- 
man; Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Eockford;  Eev.  J.  F.  Lockney,  Eock 
Island;  Dr.  E.  J.  Brown,  Decatur;  Shennan  C.  Kingsley,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Geo.  M.  Watkins,  Chicago ;  Miss  Dina  Eamser,  Chicago. 

Tuhercidosis. — Alexander  Wilson,  Chicago.  Chairman:  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell.  Chicago;  Dr.  J.  W.  Pettit, ' Ottawa :  Dr.  Theo.  Sr.chs,  Chicago; 
Dr.  J.  Harvey  Bacon,  Peoria;  Mrs.  Geo.  Bacon,  Decatur. 

Epilepsy,  and  Improved  Condition  of  the  Insane. — Dr.  Harry  G. 
Hardt,  Lincoln;  Dr.  Geo.  X.  Kreider,  Springfield;  E.  P.  Wade,  Alton; 
Benson  Wood,  Efiingham;  Dr.  Y.  H.  Podstata,  Elgin,  Frank  J.  Heinl. 
Jacksonville;  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Zeller,  South  Bartonville,  Peoria. 

Children. — Miss  Katherine  Gallagher.  Canton,  Chairman:  ^frs.  Geo. 
E.  Dean,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Jordan,  Jacksonville;  ]\[iss  ]\rartha  L. 
Hutton,  Kankakee ;  Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Solomon,  Chicago. 

Penology. — F.  Emory  Lyon,  Chicago.  Chairman;  Fay  Lewis,  Eock- 
ford; Col.  James  B.  Smith,  Chester;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Quincy:  Miss 
Louise  Warren,  Eockford. 

Public  Care  of  the  Poor.— S.  T.  Metcalf,  Buffalo.  Chairman;  Victor 
Young.  Chicago;  Dr.  Edward  Bowe,  Jacksonville;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mathews, 
Macomb ;  S.  D.  Weiser,  Hancock  County. 

Voluntary  Agency  and  the  Needy  Family. — Miss  Xannio  :\r.  Dunkin, 
Bloominffton  ;  Miss'  Helen  ]\fcCoy,  "Peoria  ;  Miss  Margar.'t  Bergen,  Chi- 
cago; Mrs.  Fred  Smith,  Peoria;  l\Iiss  Clara  L.  Adams.  Quincy;  Dr. 
Josephine  Milligan,  Jacksonville. 

Leqislation. — Dr.  E.  P.  Bicknell.  Cliieago:  Dr.  George  X.  Kn-id'T. 
Springfield;  Allen  Tanner,  Alton;  Stephen  A.  Foster.  Chicago:  Dr.  J. 
C.  McAnallv.  Carbondale :  Graham  E.  Taylor.  Cliioagn. 
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■niK    IMlOi.l.'A.M. 

FIRST   SESSION    OF   THE   CONFERENCE. 
.4.^   Central  Christian  Church.  Oct.  U.  S:00  p.   m. 

Misic. 

Address  of  Welcome    Hon.   Frank  J.   Heinl 

(Chairman    Local    Committee). 

Response  and  President's  Address   Dr.   Frank  P.  Norbury 

(President   of  the  Conference^. 

Misii. 

"Social  Aspect  of  Medical  Work," Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston.  Mass. 

(Member  of  Faculty   of  Howard   Medical   School.) 

SECOND   SESSION   OF   THE   CONFERENCE. 
At  Illinois  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Oct.  ID.  '.>:Mi  a.  m. 

Co.NC  i:i!T     l!V     Till.     PlIMI.S. 

••Work  for  Deficient  Children  in   Illinois."   Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith 

Discussion    led   i)y    Mrs.    Ophelia   L.   Amigh 

"Methods   oF   Trainini;   ChildrcMi    in    Institutions." C.    W.    Hart 

riilKD   SESSION   Ol'   Till':   CONFERENCE. 

.\t  Illinois  School  for  the  Ihaf.  (hi.   I'l,   ; :oo  p.  ni. 

Exhibit  ion     by     Pupils 

"Business  Administration  of  Pni)!ic  Institutions." Col.   Frank    D.   Whipp 

(State    Department   and    Institution    Auditor). 

•"Food    Supply   of   .lolict    I'rison.'*    William    Wickersham 

(Steward  at  .lolict ). 

Discussion   led  by    Col.   Henry    Da /is 

(Trustee   St.   Charles   Sclinol    for    Boys). 
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"Care  of  the  Poor  in   Small  Communities," .Mrs.  James  A.   Parson-; 

Discussion    led    by    Mrs.    Nannie   M.    Dunkin 

"Public  Care  of  the  Poor — The  Model  Almshouse," S.  T.   Metcalf 

(Superintendent  Sangamon  County  Almshouse,  Buffalo,   111.) 

FOURTH   SESSION   OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

At  Central  Christian  Church,  Oct.  10,  S:()()  p.  m.  • 

"The  Wards  of  the  State," Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  Illinois 

Informal  reception  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  in  the  church  parlors 
after  the  program  is  concluded. 

FIFTH  SESSION   OF   THE   CONFERENCE. 

At  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Oct.   11.  10:00  a.  m. 

"The   ^Model    Penitentiary,"    Henry    Wolfer 

(.Warden   Minnesota   State   Prison,   Stillwater,   Minnesota). 

"Needs  of  the  Jails  and  Lockups,"    Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon 

(Superintendent    Central    Howard    Association,    Chicago). 

"Adult    Probation,"    Judge    McKenzie    Cleland 

(Of    Chicago    Municipal    Court). 

SIXTH   SESSION   OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

At  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Oct.  11.  2:00  p.  m. 

"Social    Hygiene,"    Charles   R.   Henderson 

(Professor   of   Sociology,    University   of   Chicago). 

Discussion  led  by   Dr.  George  N.  Kreider 

"Continuous  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded," Dr.  H.  G.  Hardt 

(Superintendent  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  111.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Une  oi'  tlic  I'ruits  of  the  tweirtii  annual  nieiaia*;-  of  the  Jllmois  >tate 
Confercnio  of  Charities  [Jacksonville,  October  9th,  lOth,  11th,  190T], 
was  the  or«ranization  of  the  "'Illinois  Association  of  Superintendents 
and  Matrons  of  County  Poor  Houses  and  Chairmen  of  Poor  House  Com- 
mittees." 'J'he  new  society  is  entirely  independent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  poor  house  conditions.  The  en- 
deavor to  do  this  will  be  by-annual  meetings  to  compare  methods  of  man- 
agement and  devise  more  satisfactory  methods.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
new  society  not  merely  will  improve  conditions  surrounding  the  un- 
fortunates in  Illinois  county  alm.'^houses,  but  eventually  will  bring  about 
the  divorce  of  these  institutions  from  politics.  If  this  is  done,  merit 
will  be  the  only  standard  by  which  sui)erintendents  and  matrons  are 
selected  and  those  who  are  ethcient  in  their  service  need  have  no  fear 
of  removal  for  political  causes.  Thus  long  successful  tenns  of  oHice  will 
be  possible.  The  i)irth  of  the  new  society  was  accompanied  by  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  were  natural,  they  evidenced  vigor.  It  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  tlie  association,  in  (hie  course,  and  in  its  own  way  will 
settle  down  and  work  out  its  salvation  in  true  American  style.  The 
j)resident  of  the  new  society  is  Samuel  T.  ^letcalf,  for  many  years  the 
successful  superintendent  of  the  Sangamon  county  almshouse.  The 
other  oflicers  are:  Vice  President.  L.  L.  Kreker,  Piatt  county;  Secre- 
tary. S.  D.  Wciser,  Hancock  county. 

When  the  State  ConfereUd'  of  Charities  was  inf(^iiiied  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  society  it  adopted  resolutions,  introduced  by  Professor 
Charles  J{.  Henderson,  of  tlie  rniversitv  of  Chicago,  congratulating 
the  members  upon  the  organi/alion  of  the  new  society,  wishing  them 
(lodspeed  ''in  their  no])le  ]»urpose  to  im|)rove  the  conditions  surnuiiuling 
the  care  of  the  poor  who  are  placed  in  their  charge"  and  expressing  the 
belief  "that  one  of  the  first  stej)s  essential  to  bring  about  improved 
conditions  in  the  Hlinois  almshouses  is  to  keep  the  superinteiident.s  in 
olTice  during  good  service  instead  as  is  the  case  frecpienlly.  of  making 
arbitrary  changes  once  a  year  jmrely  f(U'  political  reasons." 

'Phe  Conference  of  Charities  invited  the  new  societv  to  meet  with  it  at 
Hock  Island,  ()et«»l»er  10,  .11,  U  and  IMth,  1!)08. 

The  chief  tojiics  before  the  conference  at  the  Jacksonville  meeting 
w.iv  nf  viijil  intercut  to  the  State  and  to  the  society  coming  particularly 
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at  a  time  when  the  public  was  aroused  to  the  need  of  an  improvement 
in  pul)lie  charity  service  and  equipment.  Tliere  also  was  evident  fitness 
for  the  deliberation  of  the  conference  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  community 
where  the  charitable  work  and  the  organization  of  three  Illinois  State 
institutions  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  had  fmiml  •^o  hearty  sup- 
]K)rt  as  is  noted  in  the  history  of  Jacksonville. 

Attendance. 

The  attendance  at  the  sessions  was  large.  The  registration  was  the 
largest  ever  experienced  in  the  historv  of  the  conference.  The  total 
reached  325  of  whom  189  were  from  Jacksonville  and  vicinity  and  136 
from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Xext  Meeting  of  the  Conference. 

'  The  city  of  Eock  Island  was  selected  as  the  location  for  the  thirteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  conference,  October  to  be  the  month.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  exact  dates  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
fixed  upon  October  10.  11.  12  and  13th,  1908. 

^Iembeeship  of  the  Conference. 

Genuine  interest  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  dependent,  de- 
linquent and  criminal  classes  is  the  sole  qualification  for  membership 
in  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities.  It  is  a  non-political  and 
non-sectarian  organization.  All  who  feel  qualified  to  be  members  and 
desire  to  join  the  association  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence in  Eock  Island  and  register. 
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FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Education'  ox  Insanity,  Medical  Work  and  Social  Wohkeks 

Central  Christian  Church,   WeJnesdaj/,  Ociohcr  9,  at  S:00  p.   m. 

Tim:   Pkogka:m. 

Music,    organ. 

"Vision"     Bibl. 

March.    "Xuptial"    Faulks 

Mr.*.    Franklin   L.    Stead. 

Prayer Rev.    W.    F.    Sliort.    D.    D. 

Aililress  of  Wekonie Hon.   Frank  J.  HeinI,   Chairman   I>ocal   Committee. 

Response  and   Address.    "Education   of   Physicians   and   the   Puljlic   Regarding 

Insanity" 

Dr.   Frank    P.    Norljury,    of   Jacksonville,    President   of   the   Conference 

Music,  vocal. 

"Verhorgenheit"     Wolf 

"Ro.ses    in    June" German 

Mi.«s   Edna   Hatch. 

"Social  A.«pect  of  Medical   Wnik" Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston.  Mass. 

Benediction Rev.   W.    F.    Short.   D.   D. 


Tlie  o])i'niii<r  si's.<if>n  (if  tliu  contVivnce  was  held  in  tlic  ('i-iitiMl  rhri.>^- 
tian  ("huri'Iu  AW'diicsday  cwiiinir.  After  the  soloctinns  on  tlio  oriiin 
which  preceded  llie  oreneral  exercise?  of  the  evening,  l?ev.  W.  F.  Sliort. 
|).   I).,  o|K'ned  the  conference  Avitli  tlie  following-  prayer: 

"Oh,  Lord,  our  Lord,  great  and  merciful  heavenly  Father:  We  would 
ever  begin,  continue  and  end  all  our  works  in  Thee,  with  a  humble  reliance 
upon  Thy  promised  help  in  every  time  of  need.  The  more  diffirujt  and 
delicate  the  work  that  we  set  our  faces  to,  the  more  we  feel  the  need  of 
Divine  illumination  and  prompting:  and  so  we  now,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
(  onfpnMUP,  look  up  to  Thee  and  pray  thai  Thou  will  vouchsafe  to  all  who 
shall  have  any  part  in  the  iiroccedings  and  deliberations  of  this  meeting. 
th<'  help  of  God. 

"We  come  into  Thy  presence  with  thanksgiving  for  our  being  and  for  our 
well  being  of  body  and  mind  and  heart:  for  we  remember  that  multitudes 
are  othciwise.  Our  world  is  a  great  Betbesda,  in  which  shall  gather  the 
lajuc.  the  halt  and  the  Idind  and  the  suffering  and  sorrowing.  We  thank 
TIk  <•  that  .some  good  jjeople  have  stirred  tbt>  waters  and  tlial  lie)])  and  willing 
bands  arc  being  extended. 

"We  give  Tbce  thanks  for  tlu'  piiniecrs  in  111  is  philanthropic  work  in  our 
cotmtry  and  in  our  State.  We  thank  Thee  tonight  for  Dorothy  Dix  and  for 
our  deceased  townsman,  .1.  O.  Kin.s:;,  who  labored  efficiently  in  the  establish- 
tucnt  of  these  beneficent  institutions:  and  for  all  who  were  associated  with 
iti«ni  in  that  beneficent  work,  we  give  Thee  thanks.  We  thank  Thee  that 
we  are  pcrmilted  to  live  in  this  age  when  these  institutions,  hospitals  and 
honu's  and  sanitoriums  are  appearing  in  the  firmament  of  our  civilization 
as  the  stars  adorn  the  firmament  at  evening.  We  praise  Thee  for  the  love 
that  seems  to  be  following  in  our  work:  we  pray  that  it  may  rontinm^  until 
all  who  are  In  need,  of  every  form,  shall  receive  help.  And  now,  tonight, 
Tli\  i)lessing  be  upon  this  organization:  be  i)resent  in  all  its  deliiierations 
and  grant  that  such  measiires  may  be  adojitcd  and  such  su.ggestions  given 
as  shall  give  an  immediate  impulse  to  all  philanthropic  and  sympathetic 
feeling  and  desires.  Hear  tis  in  our  supiilicalions,  and  when  our  work  is 
finisbed.  receive  tis  to  that  land  whose  inhabitants  are  never  sick,  and  Thou 
shalt  have  all  the  glory  forevermore.     Amen." 
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ADDEESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Heinl,  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  welcomed  tlio 
Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  to  Jacksonville,  as  a  community 
which  had  always  been  foremost  in  active  interest  for  the  objects  in 
which  the  solicitude  of  the  Conference  was  enlisted,  as  follows: 

"Mk.  Pkesidkxt.  Membkrs  Illinois  State  Conference  oe  Cii.akities — In 
selecting  this  city  as  the  meeting  place  for  your  twelfth  annual  conference 
you  have  chosen  to  gather  in  a  community  which  has  for  many  years  given 
much  attention  to  sociological  questions.  The  early  settlers  of  this  section 
of  our  commonwealth  came  from  the  older  states  and  brought  with  them 
the  best  thought  of  their  home  communities.  From  Virginia,  the  Carolinas. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  came  planters  who  desired  to  introduce  slavery  into 
this  prairie  State.  Many  of  them  brought  slaves  with  them.  From  these 
states  also  came  another  class  of  immigrants  who  left  their  homes  on 
account  of  the  'institution'  and  who  strenuously  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery.  These  southern  cavaliers  also  brought  with  them  the  county  form 
of  government. 

Antagonistic  Currents  Meet. 

"From  New  England.  New  York  and  other  eastern  states, came  the  Yan- 
kees, who  opposed  slavery  and  who  favored  a  liberal  educational  system. 
These  Puritans  favored  the  township  form  of  government  by  the  town 
meeting.  The  political  and  social  differences  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
cavaliers  caused  much  strife  and  bitter  hatred. 

'"The  same  session  of  the  Legislature  that  created  this,  Morgan  county,  in 
1823,  also  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the  question  of 
holding  a  constitutional  convention.  The  pro-slavery  men  were  in  the 
majority  in  the  Legislature  and  wanted,  by  means  of  a  convention,  to  make 
Illinois  a  slave  State.  Thus  it  was  that  Illinois  came  into  existence  in  the 
midst  of  fierce  battle  over  the  greatest  social  question  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  first  general  election  held  after  the  organization  of  Morgan 
county  settled,  in  Illinois  for  all  time,  the  slavery  question. 

"Then  came  tne  local  contests  between  the  supporters  of  the  county  form 
of  government  and  those  who  favored  the  township  form  of  government. 
With  these  were  involved  many  questions,  such  as  yoii  are  here  to  consider; 
the  care  of  the  poor,  the  dependent,  the  delinquent  and  the  unfortunate. 
The  contentions  over  these  questions  of  popular  policy  caused  the  early  set- 
tlers to  carefully  study  the  things  in  controversy.  Every  one  became  inter- 
ested in  the  numerous  conflicts  and,  as  a  result,  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville 
soon  figured  as  leaders  in  the  government  of  our  State,  and  to  this  day  ou-- 
people  show  great  interest  in  sociological  and  political  questions. 

"As  early  as  1820  a  private  day  school  was  conducted  here.  Soon  others 
were  opened,  and  these  schools  were  the  forerunners  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions which  have  caused  this  city  to  be  known  as  the  Athens  of  the  west. 
These  schools  also  played  no  small  part  in  the  organization  of  our  State's 
splendid  free  school  system.  In  1829  the  Yale  Band  established  Illinoi;^ 
College.  Within  a  few  years  the  .Jacksonville  Female  Academy  was  founded. 
A  decade  later  the  Illinois  Woman's  College  was  organized. 

Early  .Iackso.wille  Tea(  ueks. 

"Among  the  early  teachers  were  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Newton  Batemau. 
William  Thomas,  Nev>'ton  Cloud,  Edward  Beecher,  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  .1.  B. 
Turner  and  .lohn  M.  Ellis.  These  teachers,  with  Governor  Duncan.  Ben 
Hardin.  Judge  Lockwood  and  others  of  our  early  citizens,  did  much  toward 
organizing  the  public  school  system  of  this  State  and  establish  our  first 
charitable  institutions. 
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•In  1S39,  there  beiiiK  a  number  of  mutes  in  the  State;  the  citizens  of 
.Tarksonville  called  the  attention  of  the  Lepislature  to  the  fact,  antl  an  Act 
was  passed  creatinp  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  our  State's  oldest  charitable 
institution.  In  1S4(;  Dorothy  L.  Dix.  who  devoted  her  life  to  helping  the 
defective  and  unfortunate,  visited  Illinois  and  appealed  to  the  Legislature 
to  establish  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  She  ha<l  visited  .Tacksonvjlle  and  had 
interested  our  citizens  in  her  work,  and  they  heartily  supported  her  in  her 
efforts.  As  a  result,  in  1847  the  CJeneral  Assembly  made  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  establish,  at  .Taoksonville.  the  second  charitable  institution,  now 
known  as  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

"Samuel  Bacon,  in  1848,  opened  here  a  private  school  for  the  blind.  A 
year  later  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  creating  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  located  it  here.  In  186.5  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded 
was  established  here,  but  was  removed  to  Lincoln  ten  years  later.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  three  institutions,  the  'city  of  charities'  has  several  others 
which  will  interest  you. 

"The  interest  displayed  by  our'  early  citizens  in  the  questions  you  are 
about  to  consider  is  with  us  still.  We  have  many  earnest  men  and  v«omen 
who  devote  much  time  and  means  to  the  betterment  of  their  fellowmen. 
One  of  them  you  honored  by  electing  your  jiresident  last  year,  and  we  thank 
you  for  it.  Another,  the  good  woman  who  has  often  ai>peared  ujion  your 
program,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  citizens.  Anotner  has  helped  educate 
many  deserving  yoirng  men  and  women  and  has  done  much  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  our  children. 

Home  of  PiiiLANTHKorir  Slntimknt. 

"Our  city  is  awake  to  itself.  None  other  has  a  larger  proportion  of  intel- 
ligent, industrious  self  sacrificing,  courageous  men  and  women,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  betterment  of  humanity  an-d  social  and  municipal  condi- 
tions. We  are  going  to  help  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  the  present  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  urban  population  in  America.  We  are  continually  dis- 
cussing these  questions.  Sometimes  our  troubles  get  into  the  press  of  the 
State,  but  this  only  proves  that  we  are  trying  to  better  conditions  and  not 
tamely  submitting  to  unhealthy  environment,  as  so  many  other  cities  are 
doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  city  is  as  well  governed  and  social  condi- 
tions are  as  good  as  in  any  city  in  Illinois.  No  more  orderly  or  moral  city 
can  be  found  in  many  miles.  Our  people  are  happy,  intelligent  and  prosper- 
ous. We  are  doing  as  much  or  more  than  most  communities  in  the  care  of 
the  dependents  and  delinquents  and  unfortunates. 

"We  are  exceedingly  glad  that  you  are  with  us.  We  know  we  shall  be 
greatly  benefited  by  your  coming.  We  trust  that  you  may  have  a  successful 
conference  and  that  not  only  yourselves  and  ourselves,  but  that  all  the  people 
of  this  great  commonwealth   will  be  benefited  by  this  meeting. 

"We  know  you  will  be  interested  in  our  institutions  and  schools.  The 
sui)erintendents  and  officers  of  the  institutions  and  the  presidents  and 
faculties  of  the  schools  and  colleges  will  be  pleased  to  have  yo.i  visit 
them  and  they  will  show  you  every  courtesy.  Our  county  officials,  our  city 
officials,  all  of  us.  will  try  to  make  your  stay  pleasant  and  profitable.  Our 
city  is  yours  and  now,  in  behalf  of  the  s\ii>erinten(lents  and  offlc-crs  of  our 
colleges  and  schools,  in  behalf  of  our  county  officials,  our  city  oth  I  Us  and 
of  all  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville.  I  bid  you  welcome." 
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EDUCATIOX  OF  PliYSlCIAXS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  REGAHD- 

ING  mSANITY. 

Dr.  Frank  Parsons  Norbury,  president  of  the  Conference,  responded 
to  the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  members,  and  delivered  the 
following  address : 

"In  the  evolution  of  society,  one  of  ttie  foremost  problems  which  early 
confounded  philanthropists  and  other  social  workers  was  the  care  of  the 
insane.  The  medieval  ideas,  with  their  mysticism,  demoniacal  possessions 
and  a  host  of  other  gross  superstitions  surrounding  the  insane,  were  first 
to  be  met  and  overcome.  And,  as  nothing  in  the  way  of  medical  thought 
existed  whereby  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  bring  order  out  of  this 
chaos,  it  remained  for  some  one  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry,  as  well  as  philanthropic  forethought,  •  to  undertake  this  seemingly 
insurmountable  problem.  We  know  that  when  great  problems  are  to  be 
solved  and  great  emergencies  to  be  met,  there  is  always  some  one  called, 
providentially,  to  answer  the  emergency,  and  so  it  was  here,  in  the  person 
of  Pinel,  of  France,  who  with  practical  knowledge,  courage  and  foresight 
and  'happily  for  the  insane  world,'  created  the  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  treating  a  neglected  and  misunderstood  disease,  the  effects  of  which 
were  as  remarkable  as  the  contemporary  French  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  sane  people.  When  we  think  that  just  a  little  over  a  century 
ago  this  great  man  brought  about  this  revolution  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  our  modern  ideas  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  we  must 
place  him  among  the  foremost  in  the  temple  of  the  world's  famous  physi- 
cians. 

A   Humane   Awakening. 

"The  humane  instincts,  the  noble  and  courageous  work  which  prompted 
and  crowned  the  efforts  of  Pinel,  soon  had  their  effects  in  creating  other 
similar  experiments,  based  upon  the  same  noble  inspiration,  and  as  a 
result  Tuke,  in  England,  founded  the  York  Retreat,  from  which  eventu- 
ated the  great  movement  in  England,  of  awakening  into  the  full  light  of 
civilization  the  all-prevailing  truth  which  today  is  recognized  in  all  civ- 
ilized countries,  'that  the  unsound  mind,  like  the  unsound  body,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  disordered  function;  and  that,  however 
grave  the  disorder,  the  functions  are  still  there,  and  may  be  roused  into 
more  or  less  healthy  activity  by  exactly  the  same  physiological  stimuli 
and  motives  as  are  available  in  health.'  We  can  imagine  with  what  zeal 
and  earnest  endeavor  these  early  workers  proceeded  to  educate,  first  of 
all  the  physicians,  and  next  the  populace,  regarding  the  needs  of  the 
insane.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  clinical  study  of  qiental  diseases  was 
slow  to  be  recognized:  for  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  educational  prob- 
lems which  are  epoch-marking  in  their  solution,  require  In  order  to  become 
established,  time,  endless  patience  and  persistent  endeavor.  We  must 
remember  that  there  were  social,  political  and  religious  influences  the", 
as  now,  perhaps  more  intense  and  vituperative  than  today,  but  existing 
in   a   social    atmosphere   not    so    philanthropically   disposed    as    in    this,    the 
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twentieth,  century.  These  Influences  conspired  to  hold  in  check  clinical 
inquiry,  and  Pinel  then,  as  frequently  is  the  fact  with  superintendents 
of  today,  had  first  to  get  permission  from  the  political  powers  that  ex- 
isted before  he  could  even  take  a  stej)  toward  advancing  the  cause  of  a 
single  insane  patient.. 

"I  will  not  burden  you  with  the  history  of  this  revolution  further  than 
to  say  it  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  a  movement  characterized  by  de- 
veloping scientific  knowledge  and  broad  humanitarian  spirit.  As  we  note 
the  progress  of  the  study  of  insanity  purely  along  educational  lines  we 
find  that  it  has  closely  followed  the  divisions  which  Janet  gives  in  the 
study  of  hysteria,'  viz.:  first,  a  period  of  anecdotal  recital;  second,  the 
clinical  period  marking  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
third,  which  is  quite  contemporary,  the  psychological,  now  prominently 
led  by  the  German  school  of  which  Kraepelin  is  the  chief  exponent.  This 
evolution  in  its  modern  conception  shows  that  there  Is  no  department  of 
medicine  in  which  the  investigator  needs  to  be  more  In  intimate  touch 
with  the  advances  of  modern  sci'^^nce  than  in  the  study  of  mental  dis- 
eases. It  further  and  emphatically  endorses  Bain's  dictum.2  "that  a  sub- 
ject should  not  be  presented  to  the  pupil  until  all  the  preparatory  sub- 
jects have  been  mastered.'  And  when  we  consider  of  what  these  prepara- 
tory subjects  should  consisl  and  the  methods  of  their  study  and  investi- 
gation we  will  find  that  they  are  the  biological  s -iences  and  must  be  pur- 
sued with  the  same  methods,  the  same  diligence  and  exactness  as  charac- 
terize success  in  all  scientific  studies. 

"This  is  true,  however,  of  all  real  educational  progress,  and  to  attain 
the  ultimate  aim  and  purpose  of  education,  which  James  Mill  says  'is 
to  render  the  individual  as  much  as  possible  an  instrument  of  happiness, 
first,  to  himself  and  next  to  other  beings.'  we  must  attack  the  jjroblems 
before  us  with  these  noble  ends  in  view.  Our  greatest  problems  regard- 
ing the  insane  today  are  educational  and  they  involve  not  only  the  needs 
of  the  insane  themselves,  but  the  duties  which  the  state  and  the  public 
should  discharge  toward  them  and  to  the  hundreds  living  and  unborn 
who  are  to  be  their  successors.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  the  insane 
with  us  always.  We  have  had  since  history  began  and  we  shall  have  so 
long  as  man  shall  inhabit  the  eanh.  Yes.  even  if  today  all  insanity  were 
blotted  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  ere  tomorrow's  sun  went  down,  new 
cases  would  anpear.  because  man  through  the  very  constant  laws  of 
evolution  and  dissolution  is  subjected  to  the  biologic  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  insanity  is  one  of  the  channels  through  which  this  law 
works. 

"To  meet  these  educational  problems,  we  have  two  avenues  to  consider 
through  which  we  hope  to  reach  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  purpose:  First, 
by  extending  the  clinical  knowledge  of  insanity  through  the  imiiroved 
education  of  the  medical  profession,  and,  second,  through  i)opulirizing 
our  present  knowledge  of  insanity,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  public  and 
be  understood  and  ai)preciated  by  the  people.  Edm-ation  is  a  i)ublic 
safeguard,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  provide,  through 
its  channels,  all  possible  knowledge  to  fortify  against  the  inroads  of 
mental  disease.  Medicine  has.  through  its  brilliant  research  work  in 
the  study  of  Infectious  diseases,  added  years  to  the  public  health,  saved 
thousands  of  jjeople  from  premature  death  and  extended  the  commerce 
of  the  world  beyond  conipnf  at  ion.  Medicine  today,  in  other  avenues  of 
research,  is  adding  to  the  i)eace.  comfort  and  w(>lfare  of  the  people,  not- 
ably In  the  study  of  disea-ses  of  metabolism  (nutritional  diseases).  In 
this  line  of  inquiry.  I  believe,  we  see  a  future  in  solving  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  mental  diseases  heretofore  misinterpreted  and  consequently 
illogically  treated.  The  recent  work  of  Rruce,  of  Robertson  and  others 
sustains  me  in  this  hope.  With  the  resitlts  thus  attained  and  promised. 
I    further  believe.  perhai)s   I   am   an   idealist   and   hope   for  too   much,  but   I 
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do  believe,  the  people  stand  ready  and  willing  to  have  presented  to  them 
in  practical  form  the  knowledge  of  insanity  which  exists  today  and  they 
will  cooperate  in  solving  the  problems  with  this  knowledge,  just  as  they 
have  in  solving  the  problems  of  tuberculosis,  yellow  fever,  malaria  and 
smallpox.  They  wait  for  the  medical  profession  to  inform  them,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  this  profession  to  qualify  themselves  in 
order  to  teach  the  people. 

Special  Education  Lacking. 

"The  trouble  in  the  past  and  even  now  in  our  schools  in  the  education 
of  physicians  regarding  insanity  has  been  and  is  the  want  of  clinical 
opportunities  in  the  medical  schools,  and  save  for  a  few  of  the  larger 
schools  situated  in  cities,  where  access  could  be  had  to  detention  hos- 
pitals, it  was,  and  really  is,  now  the  rarest  thing  for  a  clinical  lecture  to 
be  delivered  on  a  mental  case.  Consequently  the  average  graduate  of  the 
past  never  came  in  contact  with  a  case  of  insanity;  knew  little  of  even 
the  principles  of  insanity;  for  usually  only  a  few  lectures  were  delivered, 
and  they,  in  their  didactic  dryness,  seldom  appealed  to  the  real  wants  of 
the  students.  In  a  great  measure,  this  criticism  still  exists,  for  marks  in 
mental  diseases  in  many  of  the  schools  are  not  among  the  necessary 
credits  for  graduation. 

"Think  of  it.  This  department  of  clinical  medicine,  which  requires  in 
its  practice  more  real  all-around  knowledge  of  man  and  his  diseases 
than  any  other,  is  shelved  for  the  want  of  opportunities  to  present  its 
needs.  No  w^onder  physicians  are  uninstructed;  no  wonder  the  anecdotal 
knowledge  is  the  only  knowledge  which  the  average  physician  in  general 
practice  possesses  of  mental  diseases.  No  wonder  the  public  knowledge 
of  mental  diseases  is  the  remnant  of  'Bedlam'  as  displayed  in  the  lay 
press,  both  in  its  columns  and  its  cartoons.  No  wonder  a  morbid  cu- 
riosity is  created  when  superficial  generalizations  go  for  scientific  deduc- 
tions, and  haphazard  diagnoses  and  useless  statistics  choke  real  intel- 
lectual and  collective  investigation,  all  for  the  want  of  real  opportunities 
for  study  and   inquiry. 

"Fortunately  there  is  a  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  clinical  psychiatry;  for 
while  certain  schools  and  hospitals  have  long  given  lectures,  others  have 
not;  and  only  recently,  I  believe  that  I  may  say,  especially  since  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  began  to  be  a 
power  in  the  advancement  of  medical  education,  has  the  clinical  chair  of 
mental  diseases  become  more  than  an  ornamental  appendage  to  some  other 
chair  and  is  now  coming  into  its  own  as  a  factor  in  real  education;  education 
for  a  purpose.  Many  medical  schools,  I  have  learned  since  I  have  become 
interested  in  the  work  of  medical  education,  have  to  be  driven  into  line,  and 
even  then,  like  the  horse,  'we  may  lead  him  to  the  trough,  but  we  cannot 
make  him  drink.' 

"It  is  a  pleasure,  a  real  intellectual  treat,  to  see  now  and  then  in  the 
medical  schools  in  smaller  medical  centers,  like  Indianapolis  and  Ann  Arbor, 
a  roster  of  clinical  lectures  on  mental  diseases  held  in  the  hospitals  owned 
by  the  state,  equipped  especially  for  clinical  instruction  by  the  state,  and 
contributed  by  the  state  as  their  part  in  the  endeavor  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  mental  diseases  among  medical  men.  To  me  this  is  a  wonderful 
advancement,  a  true  triumph  for  scientific  medicine;  second  in  importance 
for  the  public's  welfare  to  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  hospitals  for 
the  housing  of  the  insane. 

Whebe  Illinois  Has  Dragged. 

"This  is  the  second  period  of  advancement,  the  clinical  period,  so  styled 
by  Janet;  but  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry  it  is  belated.  Illinois,  alas!  is 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  clinical  period.  It  would  have  stepped  into  it  this 
past  year  but  for  the  fact  that  we  as  a  State,  as  reflected   in  the  minds  of 
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our  legislative  body,  are  still  in  the  nursing-bottle  stage  of  this  great  educa- 
tional problem.  We  need  to  progress;  we  need  to  study  the  history  of 
civilization;  we  need  to  read  White's  'Warfare  of  Science  with  Superstition' 
and  have  more  genuine  love  for  science  and  trust  in  its  establishing  truths. 
We  must  have  our  sister  states,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  show  us  how  they 
educated  their  people  to  believe  in  clinical  instruction  in  mental  diseases 
and  to  profit  by  it. 

"I  am  afraid  Illinois  comes  under  the  criticism  applied  to  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which  I  recently  read  in  the  London  Lancet,  as 
follows:  'This  position  of  affairs  (speaking  of  irregularity  of  requirements) 
had  its  origin  in  the  evolution  of  the  United  States,  certain  divisions  of 
the  country  being  in  the  forefront  of  civilization  while  others  were,  to  say 
the  least,  in  a  rudimentary  plight.'  Illinois  is  m  a  rudimentary  plight  just 
now,  but  tue  people,  as  I  before  said,  I  believe  stand  ready  and  willing  to 
follow  in  every  advancement  for  the  educational  betterment  of  themselves 
and  of  the  medical  profession.  Illinois  has,  however,  in  so  far  as  improving 
the  service  In  State  hospitals,  in  insuring  a  more  stable  and  developed  medi- 
cal service,  made  great  advancement  in  the  past  two  years;  first  in  inaugu- 
rating civil  service  for  the  medical  staff,  which  I  am  sure  will  secure  effi- 
ciency after  it  gets  to  working  in  normal  channels. 

"Again,  it  has  made  provision  for  the  educational  advancement  of  this 
permanent  medical  staff  by  establishing  the  Psycopathic  Hospital  at  Kanka- 
kee, where  facilities  for  thorough  clinical  instruction  in  all  that  pertains 
to  mental  diseases  will  be  undertaken.  This,  too,  will  require  time  to 
develop  in  its  full  potential  possibilities  for  genuine  wholesome  work.  From 
this  much  desired  nucleus  in  our  State  is  to  go  out  the  great  work  of  educa- 
tion, which  will  directly  affect  the  problems  encountered  in  hospital  practice 
and,  indirectly,  the  whole  medical  profession;  for  with  thoroughly  trained 
clinicians  in  the  State  service,  they  will  and  should  reflect  their  knowledge 
upon  the  mass  of  the  profession  through  the  channels  of  the  medical  socie- 
ties; the  current  literature,  general  and  special,  of  the  profession:  also, 
through  poiilar  lectures  before  local  lay  societies,  the  women's  clubs  and  the 
literary  and  philanthropic  organizations,  and  through  the  magazines  and 
other  popular  current  literature.  Surely  the  field  is  great,  but  the  harvesters 
are  few,  and  speed  the  day  when  the  medical  profession  and  the  layman 
may  be  informed  regarding  the  real  worth-while  knowledge  of  insanity.  The 
duties  of  the  physician  interested  in  mental  diseases  are  arduous  and  con- 
fining and  largely  so  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  education  which  he  is 
required  to  impart,  not  only  to  the  patients  for  their  own  guidance,  but  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  patient.  I  remark  to  my  nurses  that  in  order 
to  treat  the  individual  we  must  treat  his  whole  family,  because  without 
their  cooperation  our  efforts  would  be  futile. 

SPhX'I.VL   TlUIMNO    NkEOED. 

"This  suggests  the  thought  of  what  preparation  really  is  required  for  the 
special  work  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases  and  what  field 
the  Psychopathic  Institute  is  to  occupy  in  educational  lines.  In  a  great 
measure  the  clinician  must,  through  choice  and  not  chance,  select  the  work 
before  him.  This  suggests,  too,  that  the  earlier  such  selection  is  made  in 
his  preparation  the  betfcr  for  the  clinician  and  tiie  better  for  the  work 
which  he  is  to  do.  He  should  have  the  best  possible  preliminary  training, 
preferably  a  biological  collegiate  cojirse,  with  mathematics  thrown  in  as  a 
valuable  side  lino;  then,  a  good  up-to-date  medical  college  course,  in  which 
again  his  biological  training  in  his  laboratory  stiidies  will  be  of  great 
service;  a  hosjjital  course  in  a  general  hospital  and.  preferably,  a  teaching 
hospital  whore  clinical  instruction  is  given  to  students:  then  service  in  the 
State  hospitals.  In  the  special  trainin.g  in  the  psychopathic  hospital  he 
should  have  psychology,  normal  and  abnormal,  which  should  include  soci- 
ology; psycho-physics  or  applied  psychology  in  order  to  elucidate  mental 
phenomena;    then  a  training  in  genuine,  true,  optimistic  philosophy,  which 
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will  give  him  equanimity  and  power  of  self  control,  cultivate  hope  and 
cherish  ideals,  all  of  which  adds  to  that  wonderful  therapeutic  power  found 
in  psycho-therapy.  I  add  this  last  because  my  observation  teaches  me  that 
the  successful  physician  in  mental  diseases  must  know  characteristics;  must 
know  personalities,  and  must  reflect  hope,  cultivate  hope  and  stimulate  hope 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  He  then  should  direct  the  reading 
of  his  patients  and  their  friends,  so  that  they  may  live  in  the  educational 
atmosphere  which  cultivates  their  own  powers  of  self  control  and  reflects 
them  upon  others  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  You  know  that  we  are 
creatures  of  habit,  and,  too,  we  follow,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  exam- 
ples, especially  environmental  examples  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
habits,  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

"To  properly  radiate  good  habits,  environmental  conditions  must  there- 
fore be  good,  and  to  know  truly  within  ourselves  what  are  the  best  con- 
ditions conducive  tQ  a  long  life  of  happiness,  we  must  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  teachings  of  such  leaders  in  mental  hygiene  and  prac- 
tical every-day  psychological  progress  as  those  of  Weir  Mitchell,  Stanley 
Hall,  Clouston,  Forel,  Du  Bois,  Mercier  and  others,  who  have  in  the 
recent  literature  of  today  pointed  ways  of  living  which,  even  in  the 
nervous,  are  compatible  with  a  useful  and  happy  life.  Again,  'Don't 
Worry,  Don't,'  while  largely  fictional  and  looked  upon  as  a  joke,  are 
helpful  in  the  line  of  suggestion  to  those  who  will  but  heed  them. 

"Environment  is  a  powerful  determining  influence,  perhaps  not  as  great 
as  shown  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  species,  but  even  Weismann 
in  his  work  on  Evolution  regards  it  as  a  power,  and  as  the  influence 
in  the  production  of  functional  disturbances  of  mind;  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment and  experience,  the  most  debilitating  and  productive  factor  we 
have  to  meet.  This  suggests  one  of  the  most  prominent  duties  of  the 
medical  man,  aye!  paramount  in  its  ultimate  good,  prevention,  by  edu- 
cating the  people  into  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  insanity,  which  will 
be  of  service  to  them  in  prevention  of  insanity;  to  teach  them  the  earliest 
manifestations,  which  are  largely  nutritional  disorders,  and  which,  if 
early  recognized,  can  be  met,  but  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  do  insidi- 
ously lead  to  the  profound  and  distressing  mental  disorders.  Mercier  says, 
'such  facts  of  insanity  must  be  of  service,  for  of  this  malady  more  than 
any  other  it  is  true  that  the  earlier  its  beginnings  are  recognized  the  bet- 
ter the  chance  of  prevention  and  the  more  sanguine  the  hope  of  cure." 

"Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  with  you  these  facts,  nor  to  go  fur- 
ther in  discussing  ways  and  means  of  disseminating  them  among  the 
people,  but  I  will  say  that  upon  the  education  of  the  masses  depends  not 
only  the  prevention  of  disease,  which  is  a  crowning  glory  of  the  past  and 
of  this  century  in  medicine,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ultimate  and 
final  problem,  as  Huxley  says,  into  which  all  great  sociological  problems 
finally  resolve  themselves,  viz.:  the  financial  side.  1  would  say  that  in 
dollars  and  cents,  the  avenues  with  which  we  can  only  hope  to  reach  that 
great  majority  of  mankind,  it  means  money  saved  to  educate  the  people 
regarding  insanity;  it  means  money  saved  to  provide  psychopathic  hos- 
pitals: it  means  money  saved  to  educate  your  physicians  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible attainments. 

"I  can  not  refrain  in  closing  to  say  that  my  own  profession,  thank  God! 
in  its  ideals  looks  for  a  greater  reward  to  the  state,  to  the  people,  to  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  that  is  in  having  a  faithful  service  crowned 
with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  true,  medical  science,  in  the  prevention  of 
disease,  in  the  cure  of  disease  and  of  adding  peace  and  comfort  to  man- 
kind." 
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SOCIAL  ASI'KCrs  OF  MKDK  AL  WollK. 

Richard  C.  Cabot,  ]\I.  D..  <'!'  linston.  was  iiitnxliucil  l»y  I'lvsidcnt  Xor- 
burv  and  delivered  the  followiuii  address: 

Medical  work  and  social  work  are  both  of  them  branches  split  off  from  a 
common  trunk;  the  care  of  people  in  trouble.  In  earlier  centuries  the 
priest  healed  the  sick,  cared  for  the  poor,  taught  the  ignorant  and  often  led 
his  people  in  industrial,  governmental  and  even  martial  activities.  He  was 
the  law-giver  and  magistrate,  the  doctor,  the  school  teacher,  the  giver  of 
charity,  the  temporal  ruler  and  sometimes  the  leader  in  war.  Father  Nisco 
in  the  little  town  of  Roseto,  Penn.,  (See  McClure's  Magazine,  January. 
1908)  is  doing  this  very  thing  now.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  town  in  in 
dustrial.  municipal  and  political  life  as  well  as  in  educational  and  spirit- 
ual affairs.  By  popular  consent,  and  by  the  unwritten  law  that  he  who 
would  be  the  leader  of  all  must  be  their  servant,  the  country  doctor,  the 
old  fashioned  family  physician,  has  sometimes  conceived  of  his  profession 
as  widely  and  deeply  as  the  priest  M'as  once  allowed  to  do.  Barrie  and 
Watson  have  described  such  doctors  and  many  of  us  have  known  them, 
leaders   in   all   civic   work. 

But  specialization  of  work  and  division  of  labor  have  come  into  the  field 
once  occupied  alone  by  the  minister  or  the  doctor.  The  doctor  is  to  care  for 
the  diseased  body,  the  teacher  for  the  undeveloped  mind,  the  minister 
for  the  needy  .soul,  the  social  worker  for  the  poor,  while  justice  and  govern- 
mental work  are  likewise  intrusted  to  specialists.  On  the  whole,  doubtless, 
this  division  of  labor  is  good  for  every  resulting  profession  except  that  of 
the  minister  but  what  I  wish  here  to  point  out  is  that  in  this  field,  as  in 
many  others,  (livisinu  of  labor  is  nerer  an  unmixed  blessing  and  may  easily 
become  a  curse  unless  energy  and  intelligence  are  devoted  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  attaining  a  close  cooperation  and  interchange  of  ideas,  methods 
and    plans   among   the   divided    members. 

A  priest  created  a  strong  but  most  unfavorable  impression  recently  at  the 
graduation  evercises  of  a  training  school  for  nurses  when  he  said,  address- 
ing the  doctors  and  nurses  present::  "You  deal  with  the  body,  I  with  th-"' 
soul."  Our  practice  has  gone  far  beyond  this  academic  theory.  No  such 
sharp  boundaries  can  be  maintained.  The  ancient  controversy  between 
the  materialism  anrl  spiritualism  is  ended.  There  are  no  crass  materialists 
or  rami)ant  si)iritualists  among  the  working  profession.  Does  he  use  his 
body  or  his  mind  when  he  sings  or  speaks  or  digs?  Both,  wherever  he  is 
any  use.  Matter  and  spirit  go  together;  neither  of  them  independent, 
neither  slavishly  subordinate.  Each  interpenetrates  everywhere  and  who- 
soever neglects  either  in  his  field  of  work  comes  to  grief. 

Among  my  friends  1  am  proud  to  number  two  cousins  who  are  members 
of  the  famous  Worcester  family — Elwbod  Worcester  of  Boston  and  Alfred 
Worcester  of  Wait  ham.  Both  are  doctors,  the  first  a  doctor  of  divinity,  tho 
second  a  doctor  of  meiiieine,  l)Ut  Elwood  Worcester,  the  minister  of  religion, 
ia  now  known  and  bb-ssi-d  all  over  the  country  as  a  healer  not  only  of  souls 
but  of  bodies  through  his  great  psychotherapeutic  work  at  Emanuel  church; 
while  Alfred  Worcester,  the  doctor,  is  even  more  famous  as  a  trainer  of 
souls  than  as  a  healer  of  bodies.     Each  is  distinguished  within  his  own  nar- 
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rower  field;  each  is  still  more  distinguished  tor  his  .success  in  \vori<  (hat 
overlaps  and  goes  far  to  erase  the  lines  of  division  between  his  own  nni- 
fession   and   that   of  his   cousin. 

There  is  a  distinction  and  an  important  one  between  the  troubles  of 
mmd,  of  body  and  of  estate,  but  there  is  also  a  unity  among  them.  Hence, 
no  one  can  give  the  most  efficient  aid  to  a  diseased  body,  a  distracted  or 
undeveloped  mind,  or  a  needy  family  without  crossing  the  dividing  liner, 
and  laboring  in  fields  assigned  to  others.  A  doctor  needs  to  know  some- 
thing of  social  work  and  of  the  spiritual  and  mental  life  of  his  patients. 
A  social  worker  must  know  some  medicine  and  all  educators,  whether  of 
the  spirit  or  the  mind,  must  know  something  both  of  medicine  and  of  social 
work. 

MaIADIES    are   COJIPLICATEIl. 

"Whenever  troubles  are  heaped  up  and  gathered  together  as  they  are  in  a 
hospital,  in  a  mission  church,  in  the  offices  of  a  relief  society,  we  find  that 
those  troubles  are  assorted.  They  are  not  neatly  separated,  each  in  its  own 
corner.  They  do  not  heed  our  academic  distinctions  or  our  divisions  of 
labor.  Poverty,  disease,  moral  shiftlessness  and  spiritual  torment  are  in 
extricably  intermingled  in  the  fortunes  of  a  single  sufferer.  Not  even  <he 
sufferer  himself  can  tell  what  is  the  root  and  what  the  branch  among  hi.s 
troubles.  He  will  wander  into  a  hospital  in  search  of  a  tonic,  "somethin.g 
to  give  me  strength,  doctor,"  although  his  weakness  is  due  to  lack  of  food 
and  that  lack  to  the  loss  of  his  job.  He  will  run  to  a  clergyman  distracte  I 
with  religious  doubts  when  the  root  of  his  troubles  is  physical.  In  short  h(» 
goes  to  the  wrong  shop  and  the  shopman  (doctor,  minister,  social  worker  i 
is  apt  to  take  him  at  his  own  valuation,  to  treat  him  for  his  stomach  if  h<> 
complains  of  that  or  for  his  atheism  if  that  is  the  burden  of  his  remarks 
Disaster  results. 

Let  me  exemplify  more  in  detail  the  extraordinary  intermingling  of  th  ^ 
ordinary  afflictions  of  mind,  body  and  estate. 

1.  People  are  thrown  into  mental  or  spiritual  turmoil  for  phy- 
sical reasons. 

(a)  Religious  ecstasies,  doubts  or  self  condemnations  may  be 
part  of  insanity  of  hysteria  of  neurasthenia,  or  of  the  stresses  of 
adolescence  with  its  torrential  flood  of  developing  energies. 

(b)  Excessive  worry,  timidity,  scrupulosity  is  often,  an  early 
symptom  (though  mistaken  for  the  cause)  of  arterio  sclerosis,  of 
Bright's   disease,   of   anaemia   or   of   tuberculosis. 

(c)  Laziness,  shiftlessness.  carelessness  may  be  only  the  mental 
manifestations  of  the  debility  of  adolescence,  of  chorea,  of  cerebral 
disease,  of  malnutrition  or  of  any  of  the  other  diseases  mentionc'l 
above. 

(d)  Alcoholism  is.  in  most  serious  cases,  a  disease  rather  than 
a  sin,  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault. 

But  though  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  dangers  of  mistakes  due  to  over 
looking  the  physical  conditions  just  alluded  to.  I  think  that  we  all  of  us. 
doctors,  teachers,  ministers,  social  workers,  need  to  be  just  as  alert  to  avoid 
the  opposite  error. 

2.  Physical  complaints  and  even  diseases  are  often  due  to  ment  il 
and  spiritual  causes,  to  ignorance,  mental  disease  and  sin. 

(a)  The  fear-neuroses,  the  habit-pains,  the  hysterical  paral.vsos. 
spasms  and  anaesthesias  are  among  the  more  common  and  obvious 
examples,  often  wrongly  treated  by  drugs  and  physical  meau'^ 
alone. 

(b)  Many  people  are  sick  because  of  remorse  none  or  less  stifled, 
because  of  animosities  or  slights  brooded  over,  because  of  loss  or 
disappointment  to  which  they  do  not  become  reconciled. 

(c)  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  of  the  workings  of  the  or 
gans  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  of  the  influence  of  mind  on 
body  and  of  body  on  mind  is  certainly  a  prolific  cause  of  disease. 
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3.  Financial  dependence  and  want  is  more  and  more  often  seen 
to  be  the  result  of  physical  and  mental  causes.  People  are  poor 
because  they  are  sick  and  ignorant. 

In  illustration  of  this  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  great  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  tvphoid  and  other  infectious  diseases  among  the  poor  and  of 
the  facts  cited  by  Lee  K.  Frankel  in  an  article  published  in  'Charities,' 
November  17.  19<>t;.  In  G2  per  cent  of  the  100  cases  applying  to  a  relief 
agency  the  destitution  of  apiilicant  was  due  to  illness. 

Old  aRP.  accident,  alcoholsm.  acute  and  chronic  disease,  the  death  of  the 
bread  winner,  these  are  the  commonest  causes  of  financial  distress.  Hence 
the  social  worker  must  be  in  the  closest  touch  with  physicians  and  must, 
in  my  opinion,  know  a  good  deal  of  medicine,  as,  in  fact,  he  often  does. 

In  "another  paper  (See  'Charities,'  November  2,  1907)  I  have  tried  to  show 
how  far  character-defects  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  social  workers  are  concerned.  Here  I  will  not  repeat  what  was  there 
Ijrinted.  That  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  character  in  difficulties  is  the 
business  of  social  workers  who  deal  with  children,  with  delinquents  and 
the  whole  field  of  probation  work  is,  I  think,  obvious.  It  is  not  quite  so 
obvious  that  behind  the  effort  to  remove  any  of  the  causes  of  financial 
troubles,  poverty,  is  an  educational  (i.  e.  psychological)  problem.  We  ought 
to  educate  somebody  every  time  we  receive  an  application  for  relief.  It  may 
be  the  applicant  himself  whose  ignorance,  forgetfulness.  lack  of  imagina- 
tion or  of  concentration  are  responsible  for  his  failure.  More  often  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  social  worker  to  begin  an  educational  crusade  against 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  bad  conditions  which 
produced  the  bankruptcy.  Someone  in  the  community  needs  education. 
It  may  be  the  employer  who  permits  unsanitary  work  and  conditions,  though 
they  hurt  his  own  pocket  as  well  as  the  health  of  his  employes.  It  may  be 
the  legislators  whose  error  of  omission  or  of  commission  are  responsible 
for  health-killing  conditions  in  factories,  schools,  tenements  and  railroads. 
It  may  be  the  bargain  hunters  and  the  fashion  slaves  whose  short  sighted- 
ness  makes  starvation  wages  and  irregular  employment  so  common. 

But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  catcli  and  to  educate  your  man  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  there  and  we  must  make  an  intelligent  effort  to  find 
and  to  "reach"  him,  so  fatally  inter-dependent  are  mind,  body  and  estate: 
the  mind  of  one  and  the  body  and  estate  of  others,  in  this  field. 

So   far   I   have  spoken   of: 

1.  The  dependence  of  mental  on  bodily  trouble. 

2.  The  dependence  of  bodily  on   mental   trouble. 

.  ?,.     Thf  dependence  of  financial   on   bodily  and   mental   trouble. 

The  inter-dependcncioK  which  I  have  been  pointing  out  are  tending  to  re 
unite  the  doctor  and  the  social  worker,  and  to  emphasize  for  them  both  the 
importance  of  education  in  the  remedy  of  all  mental,  physical  and  financial 
troubles.     What  I  have  said  may  be  thus  summed   iip: 

Doctor  and  social  worker  must  each  look  to  the  other  for  the  causes  of 
the  trouble  he  seeks  to  cure.  Medical  ills  are  largely  social,  and  social  ills 
largely  medical  at  bottom.  But  both  doctor  and  social  worker  when  they 
have  learned  (each  from  the  other)  the  deeper  causes  of  their  patients'  ills, 
must  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  educator,  or  at  any  rate  must  hetake  them- 
selves to  educational  methods,  when  they  get  through  with  diagnosis  and  be- 
gin treatment. 

The  dependence  of  doctor  and  social  worker  on  education  and  on  the  edu- 
cator is  thus  clear.  I  wish  next  to  point  out  the  reverse,  namely:  the  de- 
pendence of  the  educator  on  the  doctor  and  on  the  social  worker. 

4.  The  educator  and  those  in  charge  of  education  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  fact  that  since  a  compulsory  school  law  compels  the 
children  to  uncb-rgo  many  dangers  (as  well  as  to  receive  many  benefits), 
justice  and  common  sense  say:  "Neutralize  so  lar  as  possible  the  peculiar 
•dangers  of  school   life."     Such    dangers   are: 

1.  Those  resulting  from  making  youni;  children  sit  still  and  use 
small  muscles   (eye  and  hand). 
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2.  Those  resulting  from  eye  strain. 

3.  Those  resulting  from  acute  infectious  diseases  and  tuberculosis- 

4.  Those  resulting  from  discouragement  and  ostracism  which 
in  turn  result  from  the  handicapping  of  the  child  by  adenoids  or 
speech  defect. 

To  neutralize,  prevent  or  minimize  these  evils  the  school  authorities  are 
beginning  to  institute: 

(a)  Physical  as  well  as  mental  examinations  (especially  in  New 
York  and  Boston. 

(b)  Psycho-physical  tests,  especially  in  Chicago. 

(c)  School  nurses. 

(d)  Physical  training,  school  gardens  and  proper  play  grounds. 
As  I  am  speaking  to  social  workers,  rather  than  to  educators,  I  shall  omit 

further  discussion  of  these  headings. 

Results  of  the  Realization-  of  These  Inter-Relatioxships. 

Since  the  causes  of  many  of  the  ills  which  doctors,  educators  and  social 
■workers  are  combating  lie  across  the  boundaries  that  separated  these  profes- 
sions from  each  other,  the  realization  of  this  fact  plus  the  desire  to  be 
thorough,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  searching  out  causes  is  changing  all 
three  professions. 

1.  Doctors  are  realizing  that  they  must  know  something  of 

(a)  Diagnostic  psychology;  i.  e..  the  scientific  study  of  character 
in  health  and  in  disease. 

(b)  Therapeutic  psychology,  the  systematic  application  of  mental 
methods  to  the  cure  of  disease. 

fc)  EdMcatioval  psychology,  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogy  as 
applied  to  the  training  of  sick  minds,  sick  wills  and  ungoverned 
emotions. 

fd)  Social  Kork,  the  bearing  of  industrial,  domestic  and  econo- 
mic conditions  on  health. 

(e)  The  possibilities  of  moral,  and  thereby  of  physical,  harm 
resulting  from  some  current  methods  of  treating  patients:  i.  c.  the 
undermining  of  character  and  the  disintegration  of  families  through 
the  idleness  and  isolation  forced  on  phthisical  patients:  the  drug 
habits  and  doctor-habits  produced  by  the  giving  of  placebos  and  the 
telling  of  soothing  lies. 

2.  Social  work  is  taking  on  a  distinctly  medical  tone  and  method. 
Here  are  some  proofs  of  what  I  say: 

(a)  Social  workers  are  learning  and  applying  more  of  the  doc- 
tor's stock-in-trade — physiology,  hygiene  and  mental  healing. 

fb)  They  are  taking  the  lead  in  preventive  medicine:  i.  c.  in 
the  improvement  of  milk  supplies,  tenements  and  parks;  in  the 
crusade  against  tuberculosis  and  alcoholism:  in  the  organization  ot 
public  sentiment  leading  to  legislation  for  the  introduction  of  school 
nurses,  the  medical  examination  of  school  children,  the  passage  of 
child  labor  laws,  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  the  medical  inspection  of 
factories,  dairies,  bakeries  and  packing  houses. 

(c)  Social  workers  are  finding  their  place  in  hospitals,  where 
the  social  problems  so  often  overshadow  the  medical  and  surgical. 

(d)  Such  problems  as  that  of  blindness,  formerly  attacked 
merely  from  the  medical  side,  are  now  being  treated  from  the  edu- 
cational and  industrial  standpoint  by  social  workers. 

3.  Teachers,  both  clerical  and  secular,  are  getting  in  closer  touch 
with  medical  and  social  problems.    For  example: 

(a)  Clergymen  are  resuming  their  ancient  functions  of  minister- 
ing to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  sick  souls:  i.  e..  of  neuras- 
thenics, hysterics  and  tnose  burdened  by  unreasoning  fears,  vicious 
habits  and  distracting  thoughts. 
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(b)  Lay  teachers  are  IjeKiiinins  to  apply  to  their  teaohluR  some 
rudiniejitary  knowledge  of  physiology,  of  hygiene,  of  psychology  and 
of  social  work. 

(c)  Hygiene  and  social  ethics  are  beginning  to  be  taught  in 
school. 

(d)  Schools  are  beginning  to  be  used  as  social  centers  for  even- 
ing recreation  classes,  clubs  and  lectures. 

(e)  Colleges  are  providing  free  public  lectures  on  medical  topics 
and  are  beginning  to  take  more  responsibility  for  the  student's  whole 
character  and  not  merely  for  his  intellectual  development. 

No  one  can  have  followed  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years  in  medicine, 
education  and  social  work  and  noted  the  increasing  evidence  of  their  inter- 
penetration  and  closer  cooperation  without  discerning: 

(a)  The  rapid  grov%th  of  puljlic  medicine,  whose  method  is  edu- 
cational, preventive  and  sociological. 

(b)  The  consequent  restriction  of  the  sphere  of  the  "private 
doctor." 

With  the  increasing  power  and  respect  commanded  by  municipal,  state  and . 
national  health  boards,  it  becomes  possible  for  such  boards  to  open  and 
manage  a  municipal  milk  depot  with  teacher  nurses,  as  in  Rochester.  New 
York;  to  enforce  anti-spitting  laws,  as  in  parts  of  New  York  City:  to  investi- 
gate and  control  bakeries,  dairies,  packing  houses  and  water  supplies.  Only 
Philadelphia  can  long  endure  public  murder  (through  typhoid  germs)  at  tho 
hands  of  its  city  government. 

National  medicine  made  a  start  when  it  unmasked  the  lie.^  and  trickery 
by  which  the  San  Francisco  city  government  concealed  the  existence  of 
bubonic  plague  in  that  city.  It  advanced  a  long  step  when  Colonel  Gorgas 
was  advanced  from  a  subordinate  medical  officer  to  a  full  member  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  and  given  the  power  to  stamp  out  yellow  fever 
and  to  curb  malaria  on  the  isthmus.  \t  advanced  two  long  steps  when  the 
meat  inspection  bill  brought  the  packers  to  their  senses,  and  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Bill  broke  the  power  of  the  patent  medicines. 

School  hygiene  has  now  become  a  most  important  branch  of  public  medi- 
cine, for  in  the  school  population  the  state  can  influence  the  health  of  its 
future  citizens,  putting  its  guiding  hand  ui)on  them  at  the  most  critical 
period  in  their  lives.  School  nurses,  medical  inspection  and  systematic 
treatment  of  school  children,  school  playgrounds  under  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  school  itself,  as  by  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1907:  the  teach- 
ing of  hygiene,  mental  and  physical,  in  schools  and  colleges,  all  mark  a  long 
step  in  the  advance  of  public,  preventive,  educational  medicine. 

All  this,  together  with  the  development  of  factory  inspection,  tenement 
house  legislation,  public  parks,  baths  and  playgrounds,  tho  .growing  efficiency 
of  puhiic  diagnosis  laboratories  and  free  drugs  (quinine,  diphtheria  antitoxin 
and  in  I'orto  llico.  thymol)  is  driving  the  private  doctor  more  and  more  to 
the  wall.  The  'good  old  fashioned"  epidemi(;s  of  typhoid,  diphtheria  and 
malaria  are  getting  rarer  and  the  doctors  are  feeling  the  loss  of  income. 
The  number  of  chronic  invalids  requiring  long  and  freiivu'Ut  medical  attenl- 
ance  is  being  diminished  by  the  growth  of  successful  surgery,  of  efficient 
psychotherai)eutlcs,  of  outdoor  life  and  by  the  sanatorium  treatment  ot 
tulierculosis. 

Partly  as  a  re.«ult  of  this,  the  number  of  doctors  and  of  medical  students 
lias  begun  within  the  past  five  years  to  diminish,  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  all  parts  of  Kurope.  We  are  actiuilly  beginning  to  abolish  ourselves  and 
to  merge  ourselves  in  the  wider  |)rofession  of  public  preventive  medicine 
whose  activities  are  inextricably  interwoven,  as  this  jiaper  aims  to  show, 
with  social  and  educational  work.     1  am  thankful  that  it  is  so. 


SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


Deficient  Children;  Their  Training. 

Illinois  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Thursday,  October  10,  0:30. 

a.  m. 

THE  PROGRAM. 

Prayer Rev.    F.    S.    Hayder. 

Concert  by  Pupils. 

•'Work  for  Deficient  Children  in  Illinois" Dr.    W.   H.   C.   Smith,   of  Godfrey 

Discussion  by  Miss  Eleanor  Tobie.  of  Quincy. 

■'Methods    of    Training   Children    in    Institutions" 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hart,  Superintendent  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys. 

Discussion  by  Mrs.    Ophelia  1j.  Amigh,   of  Geneva. 


PEOGEA]iI  BY  BLIND  PUPILS. 

The  second  session  of  the  conference  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  exercises  were  preceded  by  a  mnsical  program  presented  by 
the  pnpils,  the  numbers  being  as  folloAVs: 

PROGRAM   BY  THE   PUPILS. 

"The    Crusaders" Pinsuti 

Senior   Chorus. 
Piano    solo— "Evening    Star" Wagner-Liszt. 

Fleta  Conroy. 

Vocal    solo— "In    Seville's    Graves" Lenncp 

Nellie   Lee. 
"Slumber  Boat" Jesse  L.   Gaynor 

Junior   Chorus. 
"America" Junior    and    Senior    Chorus 

The  formal  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  Eev.  F.  S.  Hayden.  as  follows : 

"Although  the  eaVth  be  daily  wet  with  tears  and  the  sky  be  hourly  rent 
with  the  cry  of  those  that  are  crushed  and  broken,  O  God,  on  this,  Thy  dear 
world,  blessings  from  Your  hand  are  every  moment  descending  upon  it. 
Grant  that  we  may  all  share  in  the  gracious  embassy  Thy  son,  Jesus  Christ, 
sent  by  Thy  kindness  into  this  world  to  manifest. 

"Oh,  blessed  God,  who  lovest  all  that  Thou  hast  made  and  art  graced  wit!i 
deep  affection  for  all  the  children  of  Thy  love,  we  pray  that,  amid  the  pains 
of  those  that  are  broken  and  crushed,  and  as  we  see  the  mute  appeal  of 
those  that  are  helpless  and  forlorn,  and  watch  the  wandering  steps  of  thoso 
that  have  lost  their  way  in  life,  we  may  still  hold  fast  in  faith  unto  the 
truth  that  iiveth  and  prevaileth  everywhere,  and  that  love  may  be  the  guid- 
ance for  man,  and  that  life  and  love  and  blessings  at  last  will  come  to  every 
child  of  God. 
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"We  thauk  Thee  for  that  greatest  thing  In  the  world  beside  Thee,  a  good 
man  and  a  good  woman,  and  may  they  be  more  like  that  great  and  good 
Son  of  Thine,  who  went  everywhere  doini;  good,  and  wliose  meat  and  drink 
it  shall  be  to  do  Iht  will  of  God  in  the  laying  of  hands,  of  healing  and 
comfort  upon  all  of  such  who  are  in  any  wise  distressed,  whose  hearts  shall 
be  touched  in  sympathy  for  those  who  give  kindness  and  food  and  life  and 
salvation.  Grant  that  there  be  not  one  of  us  here  tonight  who  shall  not 
rise  to  protest  .when  any  law  shall  be  l)roken  that  touches  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  child  as  we  would  rise  to  save  our  own  from  earth  to  life. 
Grunt  that  none  of  us  be  here  who  would  not  offer  the  helping  hand  to  free 
the  halt,  the  blind  and  the  wounded  brother. 

'"Grant,  O  Lord,  Thy  blessings  upon  this  conference  and  make  the  streams 
of  good  flow  out  from  these  hours  of  discussion  through  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  fellowship  in  this  blessed  cause;  and  so  may  the  day  be 
speeded  on  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  nothing  shall 
perish  or  be  destroyed  in  all  this  blessed  and  beautiful  world  of  God. 

"We  ask,  in  His  name,  through  His  kingdom  and  His  glory.     Amen." 
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WOEK  FOR  DEFICIENT  CHILDREN  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  of  Godfrey,  Illinois,  presented  the  following' 
paper  on  "Work  for  Deficient  Children  in  Illinois :" 

"Mr.  Cuairman,  Ladies  ats^d  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Conference — The 
topic  about  which  I  have  planned  to  say  a  few  words  is  ambiguous  enough 
to  give  me  the  privilege  of  telling  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Hardt  and  Dr.  Gillette  how 
to  run  their  respective  institutions.  Not  Knowing  anything  about  how  to 
run  their  institutions  and  not  questioning  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted,  I  do  not  propose  to  inflict  them  or  you  with  any  remarks  of  that 
character;  but  I  have  a  few  suggestions  which  I  desire  to  make,  based  upon 
a  little  experience  of  the  past  summer. 

"  'Work  for  Deficient  Children  in  Illinois.'  That  may  mean  our  work  for 
them  or  their  work  for  us,  however  we  care  to  look  upon  it,  and  I  prefer 
that  it  be  viewed  interchangeably.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  conference 
wants  to  hear  what  is  being  done  in  these  State  institutions.  They  can  learn 
that  for  themselves  through  the  medium  of  reports  or  as  the  representatives 
may  tell  them.  There  is  no  member  of  this  conference  who  is  not  pretty 
well  equipped  with  information  concerning  what  is  being  done  for  our  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  and  our  feeble  minded  children. 

"I  thought  it  well  this  morning  to  tell  you  something  of  what  is  being 
and  has  been  done  in  one  of  our  other  states.  I  did  not  choose  the  state 
with  the  idea  of  making  any  comparisons,  because  comparisons  are  odious 
and  I  do  not  care  to  make  them,  but  the  suggestions  which  I  have  to  offer 
and  which  are  the  result  of  a  little  experience,  it  seems  to  me,  can  very 
properly  be  applied  to  this  State,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  state  where 
they  could  be  more  properly  applied,  or  less  expensively. 

"i  cannot  preamble  any  better  than  to  state  this:  That  the  result  of  my 
life  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  and  perhaps  the  experience  of  all  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  charitable  work,  has  been  that  the  defective 
children  should  be  institutionalized,  and  (hat  is  an  axiom  that  I  would  he 
the  father  of  if  it  had  not  been  made  hundreds  of  times  and  more  compe- 
tently before.  Just  here  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  good  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  this  State  in  finding  homes  for  the  helpless  or  dependent 
normal  children.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  noble  work  being  done 
anywhere  than  that  of  finding  the  normal  Christian  borne  for  the  normal 
child.  The  large  con.gregate  custodial  institutions  for  normal  children,  of 
whatever  character,  I  believe  can  be  infinitely  better  substituted  by  placing 
these  children  in  the  normal  Christian  home,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
that  such  homes  require  is  a  proper  notification  of  the  fact  that  a  home  is 
needed,  to  have  hundreds  of  our  Christian  parents  with  good  homes  accept 
such  a  responsibility,  providing  they  are  reasonably  sure  of  a  satisfactory 
outcome  after  vears  of  training.  We  feel  quite  justified  in  wanting  to  know 
something  about  the  children  that  we  adopt  and  to  know  something  of  what 
the  outcome  is  likely  to  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  after  having 
given  them  loving  care  and  training  for  perhaps  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
If  that  child  is  an  abnormal  child  or  a  defective  child,  it  had  better  be 
institutionalized.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  normal  home  is  ever  .going  to  be 
made  the  proper  place  for  the  abnormal  child. 
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"I  have,  a  quotation  here  which  1  want  to  submit,  not  in  extenuation  of 
our  failures  or  my  failures  to  make  a  normal  child  out  of  an  abnormal  child, 
but  it  is  simply  submitted  to  enforce  what  has  been  the  lifelong  experience 
with  me,  and  no  douijt  Dr.  Hardt  will  coincide  with  me  in  my  opinion  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt.  I  make  a  little  quotation  from  the  fifty-ninth 
public  report  of  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  superintendent  of  that  institution  made  his  convictions  public.  This 
was  made  in  1S98,  and  I  would  say  that  conditions  have  not  changed  nor 
are  they  likely  to.  This  is  the  report  of  the  feeble  minded  institution  at 
Elwyn,  Pennsylvania,  signed  by  Martin  W.  Barr,  the  superintendent,  in 
which  he  said  there  were  some  few  cases,  out  of  the  many  which  were 
brought  to  his  notice,  in  which  the  child,  in  a  few  months  or  years  at  the 
farthest,  became  a  sub-normal  child;  but  an  abnormal  child  can  never  be 
made  into  a  normal  child.  That  is  the  result  of  practically  sixty  years  in 
one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  the  world.  That,  I  would  say,  is  a  semi- 
public  and  semi-private  institution.  The  state  gives  this  institution  state 
aid  to  the  very  large  extent  of  furnishing  support  for  something  like  four 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  leaving  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five 
hundred  children  to  be  supported  by  the  parents  or  guardians  as  "private' 
cases — a  system  which  we  do  not  adopt  in  the  west.  The  system  has  some 
very  excellent  points  and  some  which  we  might  question,  but  which  in  their 
entirety  seem  practical  and  advisable  even  for  adoption  in  Illinois.  But 
Elwyn  is  a  private  institution,  where  they  have  plenty  of  means;  where  the 
per  capita  cost  is  nearly  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  consequently  they 
have  plenty  to  do  with;  where  they  have  a  board  of  directors  of  fourteen 
members,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  being  men  who  would  not  allow 
the  institution  to  need,  much  less  want  anything;  men  of .  means,  several 
millionaires  on  the  board. 

"Then  I  have  another  quotation  taken  from  the  last  public  report  of 
another  institution,  also  a  semi-private  institution,  but  receiving  state  aid, 
in  which  it  is  said:  "We  cannot  cure  the  leeijlo  minded  nor  control,  as 
yet,  the  forces  which  produce  them.  We  can  only  prevent  the  reproduction 
of  their  kind  Ijy  providing  a  home  for  a  lifetime  for  these  past  help  which 
are  dej)endent  upon  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state.'  This,  from  George 
H.  Knight,  the  superintendent  of  the  Lakeville  (Connecticut)  Institution  for 
Feeble  .Minded  Children. 

•'Now,  these  are  quite  potent  quotations  taken  from  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  trying  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  defective  children.  I  speak 
of  the  'feeble  minded'  because  that  is  the  field  that  I  happen  to  have  more 
experience  with,  and  I  know  but  very  little  concerning  the  deaf,  the  dumb 
and  the  blind,  so  I  will  not  inflict  you  with  something  about  whicii  I  know 
little.  We  do  not  use  the  term  'cure'  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  feeble  minded 
institutions  that  I  know  about,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  We  do.  maybe, 
benefit  them  and  place  around  them  conditions  favorable  to  what  is  to  them 
a  normal  development.  Not  to  us  is  it  a  normal  development,  but  we  give 
them  as  near  as  we  can  what  is  a  normal  heritage  for  the  defective  child; 
that  is,  life  and  oi)portunity  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  their  own 
peculiar  way,  subject  to  the  modifications  of  intelligent  supervision.  This 
is  not  a  discouragement.  This  does  not  discourage  us  at  all.  it  is  not 
expressed  with  the  intention  of  discouraging  our  hearers,  but  to  set  us  right 
and  give  us  a  projjer  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  future  work.  With 
a  little  of  the  popular  chaff  of  creating  a  normal  child  out  of  an  abnormal 
one  blown  away,  we  come  down  to  a  little  wheat,  and  my  subject,  'Work  for 
the  Deficient  Children  of  Illinois' — work  that  they  can  do  after  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  room;  practical,  useful  work,  which  must  always  be 
set  with  marked  limitations.  Lincoln  is  providing  this  school  room  training 
for  us  and  these  other  institutions  are  all  doing  it;  at  least  those  that  are 
freed  from  the  incuml)us  of  iiarty  or  officious  politics,  as  distinguished  from 
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statesmanship.  There  is  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  Linoohi  institution 
which  is  commensurate  only  with  its  size:  that  is,  the  largest  institution  in 
the  United  States,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

A  Bktteu  Way  Found. 

"I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  work  begun  ten  years  ago,  as  an 
experiment.  I  happened  to  know  about  it  at  the  time  and  have  been  watching 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  because  it  was  carefully  thought  out  witii 
unusual  intelligence.  In  May  of  this  year,  as  president  of  the  American 
Assaciation  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded,  I  went  to  our  conference 
at  Waverly,  Massachusetts,  the  conference  sessions  being  held  at  the 
Waverly  institution."  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald,  the  superintendent  of  that  institu- 
tion, took  us,  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  conference,  down  to  the  town  of 
Templeton,  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles  out  of  Waverly.  No  doubt  some 
of  you  have  been  there.  The  things  we  saw  there  are  so  pertinent  to  the 
issues  at  stake,  to  the  future  life  of  this  class  of  children  that  a  good  many 
of  us  are  interested  in,  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
present  it  to  this  conference. 

"The  la>v  or  act  appropriating  twenty  tfiousand  dollars  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  was  made  in  May,  1897,  exactly  ten  years  from  the  time 
that  we  visited  the  colony.  It  was  a  'pet'  theory  at  that  time  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nald's  that  these  feeble  minded  children,  after  they  left  the  school  depart- 
ment, after  they  had  absorbed  all  that  was  possible  with  their  methods, 
should  be  segregated  and  colonized.  We  know  something  about  colonies, 
always  have;  we  have  been  hearing  about  them  for  years.  The  doctor's  idea 
was  to  get  the  state  to  appropriate  some  money  for  a  large  number  of  acres 
of  not  especially  valuable  land,  and  about  three  thousand  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  for  less  than  $20,000.  They  bought  it  for  $6  an  acre.  Now, 
that  would  make  Illinois  people  smile.  We  have  no  six  dollar  an  acre  land 
in  this  State,  have  we?  But  that  does  not  matter.  This  three  thousand  acres 
was  bought  for  $18,000.  It  run  over  hilltops  and  embraced  two  or  three 
juvenile  mountains.  It  was  waste  land,  the  kind  of  land  that  two  or  three 
of  our  eastern  states  in  New  England  have  listed  for  sale  as  'abandoned 
farms.' 

"The  doctor's  idea  was  that  these  children  could  be  put  on  these  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  made  useful  ancl  happy.  The  sequence  has  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  his  plan  to  his  satisfaction  and  to  the  absolute 
satisfaction  of  every  member  of  the  conference  who  visited  the  institution. 
I  wish  I  could  cite  you  to  some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  displayed  there 
by  members  of  this  conference;  these  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the 
work,  and  they  were  enthusiastic  because  of  the  successful  v>-orking  out  of 
the  theory  and  not  now  in  the  experimental  stage.  We  went  out  there  on 
a  special  car  of  Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  Fitchburg  division,  and  visited 
this  farm  of  nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  some  of  it  worth  $2  an 
acre  and  some  of  it  $10,  but  averaging  $6  an  acre. 

Happy  in   Out  Door  Occupation. 

"On  this  farm  the  doctor  had  colonized  two  hundred  boys,  who  were — 
every  one  oi'  them — a  problem  of  some  community.  They  were  a  problem 
at  the  parent  institution  at  Waverly,  where  they  have  eight  or  nine  hundred 
children.  They  become  a  problem  there,  as  these  older  boys  must  always 
become  a  problem  of  every  feeble  minded  institution  where  they  exist,  no 
matter  what  country  or  what  climate;  the  principle  is  the  same.  There  were 
some  abandoned  buildings  on  these  farms  and  he,  with  the  aid  of  subsequent 
appropriations,  made  four  very  delightful  colonies,  and  they  were  delightful 
colonies.  There  was  nothing  about  them  that  savored  of  calamity  or  dis- 
tress;  the  happiest  crowd  of  people  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  not  excepting  our 
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own.  and  we  claim  to  make  our  t-hildren  happy.  But  these  boys,  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  interested  by  competition,  all  in  competitive  classes,  each  little 
colony  located  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  the  spirit  of  competition  was 
80  great  that  the  only  way  they  have  punished  for  years  was  to  send  an 
offending  boy  to  another  colony.  There  was  a  prize  offered  for  having  those 
colonies  in  an  orderly  condition,  well  cared  for,  and  the  results  were  so 
demonstrable  that  our  convention  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
an  unusually  profitable  and  successful  working  out  of  the  theory.  The  hill- 
tops there  are  different  from  our  own.  Our  hilltops  are  worn  bare,  but 
theirs  are  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  property.  The  valleys  there  are  not 
of  much  use  and  here  they  are  the  most  fertile;  simply  a  change  about  of 
conditions.  Those  boys  have  carried  .mountains  of  stone  and  built  roads 
and  made  hundreds  of  acres  fertile  which  are  worth,  not  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  but  they  have  made  it  what  it  is  worth  by  hard  work.  I  did  not 
ask  the  doctor  what  they  considered  it  worth,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  have 
raised  the  value  to  $50  an  acre  from  $G  and  practically  nothing.  Then,  they 
have  work  enough  in  sight  for  the  next  fifty  years.  They  are  making  four 
thousand  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  would  grow  before. 

"They  have  not  lost  a  boy  in  the  colony  by  death  since  they  have  been 
there.  Very  few  go  home,  and  practically  none  want  to.  They  are  absolutely 
free  from  illness.  A  physician  goes  out  there  once  in  a  while,  but  they 
know  practically  nothing  about  sickness,  those  fifty  boys  in  each  colony. 
We  went  to  every  one  of  the  colonies,  so  that  we  would  not  harbor  the  idea 
that  there  was  some  colony  which  they  did  not  want  us  to  see,  and  the 
spirit  of  emulation  was  so  well  marked  in  all  the  colonies  that  it  was  simply 
a  trip  of  delight. 

Illinois  May  Profit. 

"Now,  then,  the  application.  We  have  in  this  State  54,000  square  miles, 
approximately.  I  will  not  try  to  be  accurate,  for  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary— 54,000  square  miles,  and  in  Massachusetts  about  8.000.  We  have  in 
this  State  6,000,000  inhabitants;  Massachusetts  has  about  3,000,000.  We 
have  in  this  State  practically  no  debt.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  the  only  real  outstanding  indebtedness  against 
Illinois  is  about  $30,000  worth  of  bonds,  which  cannot  be  located.  They 
have  been  missing"  for  years  and  years,  and  for  all  the  public  know,  the 
rats  may  have  eaten  them;  but  money  has  to  be  kept  in  the  treasury  for 
that  indebtedness.  Some  of  you  may  know  better,  but  I  think  these  are  the 
facts.  Massachusetts  has  a  state  debt  of  $30,000,000.  Somewhere  in  this 
State,  I  feel  quite  confident,  two  or  three  thousand  acres  of  land  could  be 
purchased,  preferably  in  the  southern  part,  simply  because  the  seasons  aro 
longer  and  it  gives  the  children  a  larger  number  of  months  out  of  doors 
and  less  inclement  weather  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  here  land 
is  much  cheaper;  and  why  should  not  these  children  be  situated  where  they 
will  come  nearer  fulfilling  their  mission?  They  have  a  right  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  life,  health  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  are  problems 
that  have  been  studied  by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  work.  Why 
should  not  this  Slate  buy  a  few  tlio\isand  acrt>s,  which  means  no  burden 
whatever  to  her.  nor  in  Massachusetts  even,  because  that  state  has  just 
bought  2,500  more  acres  for  another  colony  of  the  same  kind.  Of  course,  we 
could  not  get  land  for  $(;  an  acre.  I  would  not  value  land  that  way  out  west. 
But  suppose  it  was  $(50  an  acre  or  $100;  does  it  matter?  I  know  it  can  be 
bought  for  $20 — 3,000  acres,  and  colonize  these  larger  boys,  which  I  feel 
qtilte  sure,  without  having  talked  with  Dr.  Hardt  on  the  subject,  are  a 
problem  and  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his  management. 

"The  Lincoln  school,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  made  more  of  an  educa- 
tional department,  educating  the  abnormal  children  for  an  al)normal  life, 
and  that  is  what  it  Is  doing;  good  work,  because  it  cannot  restore  these 
children   to  the  normal    walks  of  life.     The   feeble   minded   child   can   never 
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fulfill  the  requirements  of  normal  society.  No  matter  whether  we  think 
they  should  or  not.  That  is  pretty  discouraging  to  some,  I  presume,  who  do 
not  understand  these  questions  as  we  do;  pretty  discouraging  to  the  parents 
of  the  afflicted  children,  but  that  is  a  deduction  from  something  like  sixty 
years  of  intelligent  effort  by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  that  work. 

"We  have  in  this  State  a  very  large  number  of  these  problems,  and  every 
feeble  minded  adult  is  a  problem,  boy  or  girl.  It  has  been  demonstrated  a 
practical  method  to  take  these  feeble  minded  boys  and  the  feeble  minded 
girls  and  segregate  them  from  the  excitements  of  city  life,  and  I  feel  very 
sure  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  this  State  to  do.  And  exactly  the  same 
application  could  be  made  to  our  epileptics.  Of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  would  not  have  the  conference  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  make  any  exceptions  to  the  few  of  the  feeble  minded 
children  who  go  back  into  the  home.  I  know  of  hundreds  of  exceptions 
myself,  but  they  are  few,  comparatively.  And  a  feeble  minded  child  per  se 
is  a  problem  to  the  State  and  must  always  be  a  problem.  Therefore,  nothing 
would  suit  me  better  than  to  see  an  effort  made  for  colonizing,  on  a  large 
tract  of  land,  these  adult  feeble  minded,  where  they  would  have  room  to 
grow  for  fifty  years  to  come.  I  am  sure,  land  that  the  ordinary  farmer 
would  disdain,  land  that  the  men  of  even  small  financial  means  would  leave 
in  disgust  and  go  to  some  other  region,  these  children  can  be  colonized  upon, 
and  it  can  be  made  more  valuable  each  year,  because  we  have  seen  it  done. 

"I  do  not  want  to  increase  Dr.  Fernald's  responsibilities  any  by  pending  a 
large  number  of  Illinois  people  to  Waverly,  to  go  out  to  Templeton  and 
take  his  time,  but  I  only  wish  that  those  actually  interested  and  those  having 
influence  and  ability  to  present  this  matter  properly  could  go  there  and  see 
the  results.  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlmen,  it  is  not  a  theory.  The  experi- 
mental stage  has  long  since  passed,  and  I  feel  that  exactly  the  same  appli- 
cation can  be  made  with  reference  to  our  epileptic  children,  of  which  there 
are  so  many.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  State  need  go  into  compe- 
tition with  the  ordinary  farmer;  that  they  need  to  buy  $100  an  acre  corn 
land.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  need  to  make  any  money  off  these 
defective  children.  To  my  mind,  it  would  be  something  of  a  disgrace.  We 
do  not  need  the  money.  The  State  does  not  need  the  money.  The  taxpayer 
does  not  need  the  money,  and  we  do  not  need  our  taxs  lessened  for  that 
purpose  either.  We  are  v>-illing  to  have  them  increased  for  the  real  and 
permanent  benefit  of  that  unfortunate  class  so  seriously  handicapped  in 
life's  race. 

"I  present  these  few  facts  to  you  in  a  very  crude  form,  merely  because 
the  ordinary  routine  of  our  lives  does  not  permit  of  our  giving  very  much 
time  to  anything  but  feeble  minded  children  and  their  care." 

By  IMrs.  Amigh:     "I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Smith  what  they  do  with  their  girls?" 

By  Dr.  Smith:  "Their  girls  are  kept  in  institutions,  just  as  ours  are  in 
Lincoln,  doing  domestic  and  feminine  industrial  work,  but  there  is. not  the 
same  reason  whv  they  should  be  colonized  as  that  the  boy  should  be.  The 
girls  are  not  the  problem  to  the  state  that  the  boy  is.  More  girls  can  be 
successfully  employed  at  the  institutions  than  can  boys;  that  is,  of  the 
adult  age.  During  the  school  age  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  state  institutions  in  this  educational  work;  there  is  no 
question  but  what  it  is  giving  the?e  children  what  they  need,  and  that  is 
the  training  for  their  abnormal  life;  and  their  life  is  always  going  to  be 
an  abnormal  life.  I  want  to  enforce  or  emphasize  this  fact.  It  may  look 
as  if  we  were  making  a  plea  for  our  own  deficiencies,  but  that  is  not  my 
idea  at  all." 
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('.  \\ .  irart.  Superintendent  of  the  St.  C'liarlc-  Schdoj  for  Boys,  <le- 
liverod  an  address  on  "Methods  of  Trainin;:  Cliildri'n  in  Institiitiniis." 
as  follows: 

"LAniF>5  AM)  Gentlkmkn.  Memuf-rs  of  the  Conference:  The  topic  I  am 
asked  to  discuss  seems  to  me  a  broad  one.  There  are  many  phases  of  it: 
many  sides,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how  you  can  rea.sonably  expect  me,  a 
plain  farmer,  to  discuss  that  question.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  every- 
one to  know  everything;  al)Out  everything.  This  topic  takes  in  all  'classes 
of  children;  delinquent,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  feeble-minded,  etc.,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  all  aoout  all  of  these  various  classes.  There  are 
some  general  principles,  however,  which  apply  equally  well  to  all.  Your 
chairman  cautioned  me  especially,  sometime  ago.  that  I  should  talk  a  little 
bit  about  sirls.  But  I  want  to  remind  you  that  when  we  speak  of  boys  we 
mean  girls,  for  boys  embrace  girls,  consequently  there  can  be  no  omissions 
from  the  topic.  There  are  a  few  things  which  apply  directly  to  boys  and 
a  few  things  which  have  their  application  directly  to  girls.  Nevertheless, 
the  same  general  i)rinciple  holds  true  regarding  both. 

"I  am  sorry  to  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  so  many  institutions  in 
this  fair  land  of  ours.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  shame.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  pro- 
I)le  of  om-  land,  but  we  have  them  and  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  them 
that  we  can.  And  we  say,  'Why  should  people  be  trained  in  these  insti- 
tutions?' I  say,  because  parents  have  neglected  their  dutv.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  neglected  duty  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  called  upon  to  take 
care  of  the  children.  There  aie  some  unfortunates,  it  is  true,  wlio  could 
not  very  well  he  taken  care  of  at  home.  They  could  not  be  taken  care  of 
at  home  i)ecause  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  so.  We  bring  them  together  in 
the  State  institutions  and  we  can  do  for  these  unfortunate  people  things 
that  cannot  very  well  be  done  by  small  iinits  of  government.  Therefore 
the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  other  states,  is  (ailed  upon  to  care  for  the 
unfortunate  children,  those  who  are  doflcient  in  some  one  jiower  or  another. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  take  these  children  and  do  the  best  ve  can 
for   them. 

•'Since  the  State  lias  undertaken  to  train  and  to  educate  these  c'lildren. 
we  ought  to  put  fortli  the  very  best  effort  that  we  can  in  that  line,  and  if 
the  State  of  Illinois  cannot  do  this  properly  1  would  like  to  know  who  can. 
There  is  no  power  on  earth  can  do  it  if  the  State  of  Illinois  cannot.  We 
give  these  childicn  the  best  training  jiossible  to  develop  in  them  the  man 
hood  and  womanhood  which  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  surface.  We 
sometimes  look  upon  the  training  of  children,  I  fear,  as  too  much  of  a  joke. 
I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  no  more  real  thing  in  this  world 
than  the  training  of  children.  There  is  nothing  that  requires  more  care- 
ful, thoughtful  and  deliberate  study  than  the  training  of  boys  and  girls. 
We  must  be  kind,  patient  and  sympathetic  but  we  need  not  be  sentimental. 
That  is  the  thing  that  is  stalking  abroad  in  the  land  and  I  fear  is  not  for 
the  good  of  the  children.  A  boy  likes  to  be  dealt  with  from  a  business 
standpoint  and  not  from  a  standpoint  of  seniiment-ility.  Feed  him  on 
sympathy:  feed  hlni  on  courtesy  and  he  would  grow  into  a  good  man  if 
there  is  anything  good  in  him.     Feed  him  on  sentimentality  and  he  will  ex- 
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pand  like  a  balloon  and  go  to  pieces  all  at  once  like  the  one  horse  shay  that 
Holmes  tells  about.  That  is  the  way  sentimentalism  goes.  A  boy  wins  on 
business  principles  and  so  does  a  girl.  They  appreciate  those  things.  The 
world  is  looking  for  men  of  business  principles.  Feed  a  boy  or  girl  on  this 
foolish  sentimentalism  and  send  him  or  her  out  into  the  world  and  expect 
a  great  man  or  a  great  woman  and  there  is  failure.  Why?  Because  he 
was  not  taught  right.  He  was  not  brought  uj)  under  the  crucial  test  of 
right  principles  and  there  is  no  other  outcome.  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, sentimentalism  never  held  back  a  Wellington,  Christianized  the 
world  nor  liberated  4,000,000  slaves.  The  great  things  of  the  world  were 
done  on  business  principles,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  done  on  business 
principles  and  no  other  way. 

"I  say  take  an  inventory  of  the  child  when  he  comes  into  your  possession; 
see  what  he  is;  see  what  is  in  his  possession.  We  sometimes  find  a  boy  or 
girl  with  small  capital,  but  his  capacity  is  large.  That  child  can  develop. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  the  child  with  large  capital  and  small 
capacity  and  we  know  the  results.  No,  no.  This  training  of  children,  as  I 
look  at  it,  is  a  matter  of  business  and  underneath  it  all  must  be  sound 
business  principles  upon  which  we  must  base  training. 

Sympathetic    TKEATiiEXT. 

"These  things  are  for  us  to  do  and  I  say  again,  be  kind;  be  sympathetic. 
Of  all  things  the  child  needs,  it  is  our  sympathy  and  we  need  his.  We  must 
have  his  sympathy  as  we  give  sympathy  to  him.  Children  will  respond 
rightfully  if  properly  handled.  I  know  a  few  things  about  boys  and  I  know 
a  few  things  about  girls  and  I  think  I  can  tell  a  few  things  about  both. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  here  and  we  must  teach  them  because  some  one  has 
neglected  his  duty.  The  State  is  called  upon  to  do  these  things  and  since 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  it,  we  should  put  forth  the  very  best  effort 
there  is  in  us  and  establish  schools  where  these  children  can  be  taught. 
We  must  demand  the  best  teachers,  the  best,  I  say,  and  the  State  can  afford 
them  and  ought  to  have  them  and  if  we  put  in  employes  who  are  not  good 
people,  mentally  and  morally  and  physically  we  cannot  expect  good  results. 
These  children  must  be  taught  in  a  three-fold  relation,  mentally,  morally 
and  physically.  W^e  find  a  great  many  of  them  especially  in  my  own  school, 
are  defective  in  moral  training.  They  have  plenty  of  mental  capacity  but 
not  much  capital,  morally.  A  few  of  them  lack  the  capacity,  but  not  many. 
They  have  not  been  properly  trained  and  I  say  again,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  is  due  largely  to  the  school  system,  the  public  school  system.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  the  broad  gauge  basis  for  these  boys.  They  did  not  have  there 
v.'hat  they  needed  in  many  instances  and  they  went  out  and  did  wrong. 
Why?  Because  there  was  nothing  to  keep  their  motor  activities  properly 
employed.  It  is  not  simply  the  lack  of  mental  ability  in  these  boys,  but  it 
is  because  there  was  nothing  to  develop  their  activities.  My  dear  friends, 
a  hoy  or  a  girl  is  a  bundle  of  restless  activities  which  expresses  itself 
through  the  motor  side  and  it  is  this  element  of  a  boy  or  a  girl,  this  element 
of  their  nature,  that  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  it  is  because  of  this,  that 
outdoor  exercise,  this  manual  training  that  we  have,  is  so  good  for  them. 
These  are  the  things  that  bring  into  play  all  of  the  mental  power,  as  well 
as  the  motor  activity.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  something  in  the  school 
room  for  the  boy  simi)ly  because  he  cannot  master  his  algebra  or  his  geo- 
graphy, that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  burden  on  the  State  of 
Illinois.  By  no  means,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  cannot  develo])  as  swiftly 
along  that  particular  channel  as  we  expected  him  to;  therefore,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  in  another  direction  and  bring  in  those  motor  activities, 
whatever  they  may  be,  to  enliven  the  very  principle  which  is  born  and  bred 
within  the  boy  or  .girl. 

"We  want  to  teach  the  boy  and  girl  to  be  polite  and  courteous,  but  there 
is  another  word  which  perhaps  is  not  as  poetical,  that  I  like  better,  and  that 
Is  the  word,  manners.     To  me  there  is  the  problem.     There  is  a  deeper  and 
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broader  meaning  to  this  word,  manners.  It  is  something  that  is  born  and 
bred  in  a  person  and  by  training  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  lives,  but  polite- 
ness may  be  on  the  surface.  Politeness  may  be  superficial  and  it  may  as- 
sist one  to  shine  by  the  reflected  light  of  others.  We  should  get  down 
deeper;  get  beneath  this  superficiality.  We  ought  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
to  be  true,  genuine,  worthy  characters,  to  stand  on  their  own  actions  and 
thoughts,  and  then  we  may  expect  some  good  results. 

"I  tell  you,  the  greatest  thing  we  can  do  today  is  to  teach  the  children 
to  be  true  characters.  Sympathy  and  training  may  develop  character,  but 
sentinientalism  too  often  develops  a  reputation  and  a  reputation  is  some- 
thing that  will  not  stand  very  long,  but  character  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
any  external  force.  It  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  will  stand  the  test 
of  the  strongest  temptation  and  nothing  can  destroy  it.  A  reputation  springs 
up  here  and  there  and  yonder  and  goes  out  just  as  quickly.  It  takes  almost 
any  tangent  and  we  know  not  where  it  will  land,  but  if  we  have  character 
we  have  that  somethng  which  clings  to  us  and  builds  us  up  and  so,  we 
must  give  to  the  children  this  stronger  element  and  then  this  great  State 
of  Illinois  will  have  something  of  which  it  can  be  proud,  its  boys  and  girls. 

"We  often  think  that  the  training  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  simply  telling  him 
what  he  is  not.  Oh,  that  is  not  the  way.  So  easy  to  tell  a  person  what  he 
is  not.  It  is  so  easy  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  be,  but  true  training  does 
not  consist  in  telling  a  boy  what  he  is  not  but  in  making  him  what  he  is 
not.  That  is  the  point.  It  is  in  doing  and  not  in  saying  and  that  is  what 
we  want  to  get  into  the  life  of  the  child;  this  activity;  this  doing  the  thing, 
and  if  we  simply  stand  up  and  tell  him  he  is  a  good  little  boy  or  a  bad  little 
boy  we  cannot  expect  developments  along  true  lines.  We  must  make  these 
boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women  they  are  not  or.  in  other  words, 
make  them  what  they  are  not  by  training  them  to  do  and  to  be  the  right 
kind   of  men  and  women. 

"Sometimes  we  feel  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  parents  themselves 
sent  to  these  institutions  to  learn  some  of  the  things  we  teach  the  children. 
Take  it  in  my  own  school,  for  instance,  the  boys  are  sent  there  simply  as 
a  matter  of  punishment,  yet  after  all.  the  great  problem,  as  I  said,  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  punishment  as  training.  It  is  true,  they  got  into  some 
mischief;  they  did  something  they  ought  not  to.  Why?  Yon  do  not  know 
why.  They  do  not  knov/.  Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  walking  along  through 
an  orchard  or  forest  and  watch  him  with  a  hatchet  hacking  the  trees.  Why 
does  he  do  it?  He  does  not  know.  The  activity  is  in  his  arm.  it  is  set  free 
by  some  motor  agency,  and  there  is  the  tree  and  the  hatchet  and  that 
activity  must  be  exercised.  He  scars  a  tree,  maybe,  and  yon  ask  him  why 
he  did  it  and  he  cannot  explain.  And  he  does  a  whole  lot  of  things,  perhaps, 
innocently  at  times,  which  he  cannot  explain.  He  cannot  tell  you  why  he 
does  them.  And  are  you  going  to  condemn  him  because  he  does  these 
things?  Oh.  no.  Let  us  not  condemn  the  boys,  but  let  us  condemn  the 
things  Ihey  do.  We  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  thing  he  does 
and  the  boy.  And  that  is  where  we  fail  sometimes.  We  fail  because  we  do 
not  make  that  distinction.  Love  the  boy  but  condtMun  the  things  that  he 
does  and  let  him  \inderstand  that  you  want  to  condemn  these  things;  that 
you  have  no  symi)athy  for  the  wrong  acts  and  bye  and  bye  he  may  'right- 
about-face'  and  get  where  he  belongs.  He  must  do  this  himself.  If  he  does 
a  wrong  thing  he  must  understand  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that. he  must 
by  his  own  acts  and  deeds  get  back  into  the  fold.  He  has,  by  his  own  acts, 
ostraclaeil  himself  from  society,  got  out  of  the  right  path.  Now  it  is  his 
business  to  get  back.  How  shall  he  get  back?  By  his  own  acts  and  deeds. 
I  know  of  no  other  legitimate  way.  We  have  no  right  to  i)ut  him  back 
where  he  was  before  he  did  the  wrong  without  some  activity  on  his  part. 
That  does  not  develop  the  boy.  He  nuist  do  these  things  for  himself  and 
that  is,  the  only  way  you  can  expect  real  growth.  It  is  the  activity  that  a 
person  exerts  from  his  own  standijoint  that  develops  him.  and  not  what 
others  may  do.  Not  a  imrtide.  I  tell  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is 
something  here  in  this  world  more  than  the  mere  gentleman,  and  that  is  the 
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man.  A  gentleman  is  too  often  known  by  his  clothes;  a  man  is  known  by 
his  works  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  broad  distinction  betweeYi  the  two. 
Therefore,  I  say,  we  must  develop  these  boys  into  men  and  not  into  gentle- 
men. 

The  gentleman  may  be  developed  in  the  ball  room,  but  true  manhood  can 
never  be  learned  there.  There  must  be  a  fuller,  broader  and  greater  founda- 
tion for  true  manhood  and  I  believe  we  are  coming  to  realize  these  things 
more  and  more  in  the  training  of  children.  And  for  these  reasons,  we 
take  the  children  out  of  this  whirl-pool  of  men  and  women  who  are  in 
crime  and  sin  and  put  them  into  a  place  where  they  will  be  developed,  not 
for  punishment,  but  to  take  away  all  the  temptation  and  give  him  an  op- 
portunity and  if  we  can  give  him  an  opportunity  we  have  done  our  duty  by 
the  boy  and  then  it  is  'up  to  him'  to  do  the  rest.  Remember  this,  that  if  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  does  not  do  her  duty  by  the  boys  and  girls,  they  have 
a  right  to  complain,  but  as  soon  as  we  have  done  our  duties  there  is  no 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  boy. 

Look  to  the  Parents. 

"Whenever  I  hear  a  mother  praying  for  her  erring  daughter  or  a  father 
sing,  "Where  is  my  wandering  boy,  tonight,'  I  always  think  of  the  great 
opportunity  that  has  been  neglected  somewhere  and  I  believe  it  is  often 
with  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  and  not  with  the  boys  and  girls  and  if  we 
could  only  some  way  get  at  the  bottom  of  these  things  we  could  work  a 
great  reformation.  But  we  are  dealing  with  the  boy  and  girl,  this  one  and 
that  one,  some  of  them  down  in  the  depths  of  sin  and  crime  or  the  dregs  of 
society.  And  in  these  same  environments  is  growing  up  another  crop  to  be 
taken  care  of.  There  is  a  constant  revolution  in  these  things  and  if  we 
could  only  shut  off  that  crop  and  get  back  and  take  care  of  the  parents  we 
would  have  less  difficulty  v.'ith  these  we  have,  or  those  we  are  going  to  have. 
I  believe  this,  that  when  a  boy  goes  wrong  the  parents  should  receive  a 
spanking  sometimes,   instead  of  the  boy  or  girl. 

"And  after  all,  when  w'e  talk  about  the  boy  problem  and  the  girl  problem. 
it  is  not  so  much  after  all.  We*  are  making  a  great  mountain  out  of  what 
seems  to  me  a  simple  thing.  The  great  trouble  is  the  parent  problem.  Let 
us  get  them  right  and  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  right;  but  as  long  as  you 
condemn  what  the  boys  and  girls  do  and  wink  at  what  the  parents  do,  how- 
shall  j'ou  ever  expect  any  great  results?  You  cannot,  but  you  will  have  a 
man  stand  up  and  talk  to  a  boy  and  condemn  the  thing  and  the  man  goes 
out  and  does  the  same  thing  which  he  condemns  in  the  boy.  What  is  the 
lesson?  When  a  w^omen  stands  up  and  talks  to  a  girl  about  moral  things 
and  that  girl  knows  that  that  woman  is  leading  an  entirely  different  life, 
what  good  does  it  do?  What  is  the  effect?  I  say,  it  is  worse  than  if  she 
had  not  opened  her  mouth.  Better  keep  still.  As  I  say  to  people  who  are 
in  my  employ,  I  say  to  them,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  do  a 
thing  yourself  you  have  no  right  to  expect  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  do  it. 
Those  things  must  be  done.  We  are  the  examples  and  if  we  do  not  want  to 
stand  as  living  examples  for  these  boys  and  girls  we  had  better  move  out. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  Solomon  in  all  his  wisdom  says  something  like 
this:  'Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.'  This  is  probably  true.  I  presume 
it  is  true  that  the  child  needs  the  rod,  at  times,  but  I  am  afraid  this  is  the 
difficulty;  we  have  not  learned  yet  when  to  spare  the  rod:  we  have  learned 
to  use  it  too  often.  Then  this  great  German  philosopher,  Dr.  Rosenkranz. 
Much  as  I  admire  his  wisdom,  I  must  still  take  a  little  issue  with  him  on 
this  statement  quoting  his  own  language,  when  speaking  about  punishment 
and  the  way  in  which  states  and  governments  must  deal  with  people,  he 
says:  'The  state  must  not  go  back  to  the  physchological,  ethical  genesis  of  a 
native  being.'  But  this  is  the  problem.  I  believe  the  man  is  absolutely 
wrong  in  this  statement.  I  believe  the  state  ought  to  go  back  of  the 
psychological,  ethical  genesis  of  a  negative  deed.  It  must  do  it  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  treat  the  boys  and  girls  in   the  proper  spirit.     Why,   he  says:    'The 
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l)oy  has  don^  this  wroni;:  i)unish  him.  Thf  may  has  done  this  wrons; 
I)iinish  him.  Never  mind  the  motive  power  or  the  things  that  actuated 
him.  The  l)oy  steals  something;  punish  him.'  No.  I  say  this  is  wrong.  Let 
us  get  at  the  motive  that  actuated  him  to  do  that  thing.  If  he  steals  some- 
thing from  pure  meanness  or  maliciousness  or  if  he  steals  something  to 
keep  him  from  hunger  or  his  brothers  or  sisters,  I  say  the  state  must  get 
back  of  the  psychological,  ethical  genesis  and  deal  with  that  boy  or  that 
girl  according  to  the  motive  which  actuated  him  to  do  these  things.  And  I 
believe  the  great  German  philosopher  was  wrong  when  he  gave  emphasis  to 
that  jiarticular  statement.  Perhaps  he  was  right  in  those  days,  and  the 
statement  of  Solomon  and  this  wise  German  philosojiher  have  been  mod 
fied.     Later  the  poet  comes  along  with  his  advice,  which  runs  thus: 

"Many  a  man   mig:ht  have  left  his  name, 

Timo'.s    eternal    sands    to    g:race; 
H.irl   ho   received   his   mother'.s   slipper 

In  the  proper  time  and  place." 

I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  slipper  might  have  been  effective 
and  no  doubt  about  the  place,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  about  the 
time.  That  is  where  we  make  the  mistake.  ^Ve  need  to  be  cautious  about 
these  things.  I  am  always  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  mother  who  wa= 
trying  to  get  her  little  child  to  go  to  bed.  She  was  coaxing  him  and  trying 
to  get  him  to  go  to  bed.  But  .Tohnny  didn't  want  to  go  to  bed  and  persisted 
in  not  doing  so.  She  said,  'Johnny,  now  go  to  bed  like  a  good  little  bov; 
the  Jittle  chickens  always  go  to  bed  at  sundown.'  And  he  looked  at  his 
mother  and  said,  'Yes.  mamma,  but  the  old  hen  always  goes  with  them.' 
There  is  where  we  lack.  Mothers  and  fathers  do  not  set  an  examnle  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  If  they  did,  we  certainly  should  have  less  work  to  do  in 
state  institutions. 

Dkvflop  Their  Motok  Actia'ities. 

■'So  I  will  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  this  conference, 
and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  these  boys  alons; 
the  line  of  a  moral  attitude,  put  them  into  a  good  atmosphere  and  pronerly 
develop  this  motor  activity,  these  motor  elements  in  these  girls  and  in  these 
boys.  Their  nature  must  be  developed  and  therefore  I  say  the  farm  is  an 
exeellent  jilace  for  a  boy  to  .grow  up  or  a  .eirl  to  grow  up.  Thev  are  there 
stirronnded  by  the  great  abundance  of  space,  with  plentv  of  fresh  air  to 
breathe  and.  if  there  is  anything  that  will  get  rid  of  all  those  obnoxious 
elements  in  their  souls,  it  is  out  in  God's  free  air.  It  is  not  in  the  smokv 
city:  not  in  the  congested  districts;  not  in  the  crowded  parts  of  our  city 
where  you  can  scarcely  see  daylight.  It  is  the  farm  that  is  goins:  to  help 
do  these  things,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  did  a  wis" 
thing  when  they  bought  the  farm  in  Kane  county  for  the  boys  of  Illinois,  and 
I  onlv  wish  that  we  could  have  another  pla'^e  similar  to  that.  Now  do  not 
misunderstand  me,  I  say,  I  wish  we  had  another  place  and  yet  I  do  not 
I  wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  have  another  place.  It  seems  a  sort  of  con- 
tradir-tion,  but  here  is  the  problem.  If  this  condition  is  going  to  continue 
at  the  present  rate  and  the  parents  are  goins  to  be  as  neglectful  of  their 
duty  as  they  are  now,  we  must  have  another  jilace,  but  if  we  can  revolution 
ize  these  conditions  and  bring  the  parents  to  a  right  understanding  of  their 
altitude  in  these  matters,  we  might  get  alone:  with  a  smaller  place  than  we 
now  have,  and  I  knov.'  I  would  be  very  glad  if  this  could  be  true.  But.  as 
long  as  these  conditions  are  here  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Slate  and  the  duty  of  other  slates  to  care  for  the  boys  and  girls 
and  train  and  develop  them  into  good  citizens.  Let  those  bovs  and  girls 
understand  there  is  an  oasis  in  their  lives:  that  there  is  a  bright  spot.  1 
lell  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  more  beaut ifiil  than  the 
beardb'ss  youth  with  the  ru^gedness  of  winter  visible  in  his  manlv  form 
and  his  heart  overflowing  with  fond  hojjes.  like  water  from  an  exhuberant 
spring.     These  are  the  boys  all  over  the  land  that  we  want  to  develop  and 
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train.  These  are  the  ones  who  need  our  attention,  and  they  must  have  it  i ' 
we  expect  to  develop  in  them  worthy  manhood  and  worthy  womanhood.  As 
yet,  toil  has  not  marred  the  freshness  of  their  fair  youns  brows.  Observa 
tion  has  not  taught  them  to  be"  distrustful  of  others.  Experience  has  not 
shown  to  them  the  pitfalls  in  life.  They  are  not  concerned  about  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  neither  about  the  ending.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  and  sincf- 
we  find  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  condition,  now  is  the  time  to  take  care  of 
them  before  they  have  grown  too  strong  in  sinful  and  evil  ways.  It  is  al 
ways  easier  to  prevent  an  evil  than  to  uproot  that  evil  or  the  evil  effects 
of  it  afterwards.     And  it  is  now  high  time  for  us  to  do  these  things. 

•'They  tell  us  that  the  great  civil  war  cost  something  like  three  billion 
dollars.  Had  this  money  been  spent  in  the  care  of  boys  and  girls  how  dis 
couraged  genius  might  have  leaped  for  joy.  But  these  things  are  in  the 
past.  We  will  have  other  battles  in  life  to  fight.  The  boys  and  girls  will 
have  other  battles,  not  like  these,  I  hope,  but  we  ought  to  get  them  ready 
for  the  battles  of  life.  Therefore  let  us  train  our  boys  to  live  now  so  that 
some  of  their  deeds  will  come  back  to  them  in  a  shape  that  they  will  want 
to  recognize.  They  tell  us  that  if  we  cast  our  bread  upon  the  water  it  will 
return  to  us  in  many  days;  also  that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be 
fore,  and  whatever  we  sow  that  shall  we  reap;  therefore  it  is  the  boy's 
duty  and  it  is  our  duty  to  be  in  sympathy  with  each  other  so  that  we  may 
touch  the  main  spring  somewhere  that  may  develop  this  boy  and  may  de- 
velop this  girl  into  a  manly  man  and  a  womanly  woman,  so  the  great  State 
of  Illinois  will  be  proud  of  our  work." 


mSCUSSlOX   BY  M1^S.   OPHELIA  L.   AMIGH. 

Wben  I  was  placed  on  the  program,  or  my  name  was  mentioned  as  being 
chairman  of  this  section  for  children,  I  did  not  expect  to  take  any  part, 
either  by  reading  a  paper  or  in  the  discussion,  or  anything  else  except 
to  call  upon  other  people  to  do  the  work.  But  it  seems  that  those  who 
arranged  the  program — and  I  believe  our  good  secretary,  Mr.  Graves,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it — had  other  plans,  and  through  a  letter  to  me  seemed 
determined  that  I  should  take  some  part  in  the  discussion;  and  as  I  am 
intensely  interested,  of  course,  in  the  girl  question,  especially  in  one  phase 
of  it  that  no  one  has  touched  upon  to  any  'extent  this  morning,  although 
Dr.  Smith  came  very  near  it,  I  am  going  to  say  something  about  the  moral 
imbecile. 

This  is  the  question  that  troubles  me;  the  question  of  the  moral  imbecile. 
They  may  be  smart  enough  to  learn  certain  things,  to  do  certain  work,  and 
useful  enough  in  that  direction,  but  there  will  never  come  a  time  in  their 
lives  when  they  should  not  be  under  supervision  for  the  good  of  society. 

I  was  told' that  we  could  not  bring  many  speakers  here  from  other  states, 
and  while  I  v/as  quite  desirous  to  do  so  and  could  not  do  it  in  reality,  I  am 
going  to  do  it  by  proxy,  and  it  is  a  woman,  too.  I  am  going  to  read  this 
little  paper  by  Katherine  Bement  Davis  of  Bedford,  New  York.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  be  interested  in  it.  She  has  her  troubles,  as  well  as  I,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  assails  this  State.  I  feel  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be.  taken  up,  because  this  is  a  class  of  girls  and  boys  both  who 
should  be  under  supervision  of  the  strictest  kind;  not  for  a  few  years,  but 
as  long  as  they  live,  unless  our  State  and  other  states  would  come  to  the 
point  where  they  would  pass  a  law  making  it  impossible  for  this  class  to 
propagate  their  kind.    Mrs.  Davis  says; 

"The  subject  I  have  chosen  is  not  attractive.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  to^ic. 
but  it  is  one  I  believe  to  be  timely.  I  have  noticed  that  most  of  the  speakers 
have  talked  about  men  prisoners,  and  what  they  can  do  for  the  man  while 
in   prison   or   after   he   leaves   it.      I    suppose    that    is   because   most    of    the 
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speakers  know  more  about  men  than  about  women-  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  anythiUK  at  all  about  men.  but  1  do  know  something  about  women,  and 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  woman  side  of  the  question. 

"I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  moral  imbeciles  and  what  we  can  do  for 
them.  I  think  that  most  people  enBae;ed  in  reformatory  work  are  optimistic. 
They  must  be  or  they  would  meet  with  no  success  at  all.  In  spite  of  our 
optimism  and  hopefulness  we  all  recognize  that  there  is  a  certain  percentage 
of  women  of  whom  we  must  say,  we  cannot  cure  them  of  their  moral  disease. 
In  our  institution  there  is  a  growing  percentage  of  this  class  and  for  this 
leason:  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  pronation  is  making  great  headway  all 
through  the  country.  I  believe  in  New  York  that  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  and  the  magistrates'  courts  put  on  probation  every  woman  where  they 
feel  that  there  is  the  least  shadow  of  possibility  of  a  chance  that  she  will 
keep  straight.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  that.  But  the  result  is 
that  the  institution  is  filling  up  with  those  who  cannot  be  helped  by  it. 
We  are  getting  a  perceptibly  more  difficult  class  of  women  into  the  reforma- 
tory. We  have  noticed  in  the  last  tv/o  years  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  the  women  sentenced  to  us.  It  is  supposed  that  women  will  be  sent  there 
only  for  a  first  offense.  That  is,  however,  used  only  in  a  technical  sense. 
Some  are  committed  perhaps  for  the  first  time  when  guilty  of  a  felony,  but 
they  have  been  in  court  time  and  time  again;  and  in  many  instances  in  a 
number  of  other  institutions,  homes  so-called,  industrial  training  schools,  etc. 
Some  have  served  two  or  three  sentences  in  such  institutions. 

'"There  are  several  types  of  women  committed  to  us.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  all  of  them  victims  of  bad  heredity  or  environment,  or  both.  From 
New  York  we  pet  a  class  of  girls  that  are  very  hopeful.  It  includes  the 
foreign  element.  They  are  girls  who,  in  their  own  country,  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  training  or  education.  They  come  from  the  lower  peasant  class. 
They  have  come  to  better  their  conditions,  but  do  not  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  civilization  they  find  in  a  great  citv.  They  imagine  they  have 
come  to  the  land  of  the  free,  and  that  that  means  they  are  free  to  do  as 
they  please.  So  they  disregard  all  parental  restraint.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily criminal  or  vicious  by  nature,  but  they  are  lawless  and  have  had  no 
training.  They  are  apt  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  all  education.  Ten  per 
cent  of  all  v  ho  come  to  us  cannot  read.  One-third  can  barely  write  their 
names  and  cannot  read  a  newspaper.  This  is  also  true  of  the  negroes  who 
come  from  the  south.  When  they  reach  New  York  they  find  they  must  work 
for  a  living,  and  their  standards  are  not  those  of  the  great  city.  They 
cannot  earn  what  they  thought  they  could,  and  they  get  discouraged  and 
fall  into  vice  and  are  comniitted  to  j)rison.  Both  of  these  classes  are  hopeful. 
Give  them  industrial  and  mental  training  and  the  colored  girls  realize  their 
highest  ambition  and  are  satisfied;  and  the  foreign  girls,  when  they  learn 
our  standards,  are  willing  to  live  law-abiding  lives. 

"But  there  is  a  class  much  less  hopeful  and  that  is  the  girls  who  come 
from  families  of  American  parenta.ge.  They  come  largely  with  bad  heredity. 
It  is  in  this  class  that  we  almost  always  find  these  moral  imbeciles.  Some 
of  them  have  good  minds,  but  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  distinguish 
between  right  ;rnd  wrong  when  it  concerns  themselves.  They  would  assent 
to  the  general  proposition  that  it  was  wrong  to  steal  and  lie;  but  when  il 
comes  to  themselves,  they  always  find  some  reason  why  it  should  be  allowed. 
They  will  often  look  you  right  in  the  face  and  assure  you  that  it  is  the 
obvious  thing  to  do.  They  are  often  good  workers.  Sometimes  they  are 
liright,  respectful  and  obedient,  as  long  as  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
restraints  which  hold  up  their  will  and  supply  them  with  backbone.  Which 
reminds  me  that  one  .i;irl,  a  new  arrival,  said  one  day:  'What  do  you  mean 
by  saying  we  have  no  backbone?     I  supposed  everybody  bad  backbones." 

"I  suppose  in  families  of  a  higher  class  there  may  be  girls  who  correspond 
to  this  class,  but  they  are  held  in  shape  by  convention.  They  are  held 
upright  by  their  i)arent8,  by  their  companions  and  their  fear  lest  they  lose 
standing   in   their  circle.     Our  girls  have  none  of  these   artificial   supports 
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and  they  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  supply  the  deficiency.  They  cannot 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  and  they  cannot  stand  in  the  world 
outside.  So  they  become  a  fearful  menace  to  society.  We  are  trying  to 
have  enacted  an  habitual  criminal  law,  but  even  if  there  were  sucli  a  law 
these  women  would  not  come  under  it  unless  different  from  any  of  the 
laws  that  I  have  seen.  For  it  is  not  considered  a  crime  to  frequent  a  dis- 
orderly house  or  a  house  of  prostitution  or  to  solicit  on  the  street.  It  is  not 
considered  a  crime  in  a  technical  sense  to  be  drunk  and  disorderly.  But 
there  are  things  v;'hich  these  girls  do  which  make  them  more  dangerous 
than  if  they  stole  money. 

"I  have  a  girl  whose  time  will  come  to  an  end  soon  in  the  reformatory, 
for  she  is  nearly  30  years  of  age  and  she  cannot  be  sent  there  after  she  is 
30.  She  has  had  three  reformatory  sentences.  In  the  institution  she  is  a 
well  behaved  woman  and  a  splendid  worker,  respectful,  obedient  and  con- 
ducting herself  all  right,  but  in  each  instance  when  she  has  been  paroled 
and  a  position  found  for  her  in  a  country  place,  she  has  demoralized  the 
whole  neighborhood  by  her  immorality.  In  the  last  place  she  debauched 
the  youth  of  the  whole  town.     She  is  far  more  dangerous  than  a  thief. 

"I  have  a  girl  going  out  this  week.  We  have  had  her  three  years.  She 
has  been  an  admirable  member  of  our  society  and  would  be  fitted  for  parol-^ 
if  conduct  m  the  reformatory  were  the  sole  basis.  She  had  two  illegitimate 
children  before  coming  to  us.  She  vras  sentenced  to  us  as  a  common  pros- 
titute. At  our  institution  we  differ  from  the  institutions  for  men;  we 
take  women  for  offenses  that  are  violations  of  police  orders.  They  are  all 
sentenced  for  a  three-year  term.  This  woman  is  no  more  fit  to  stand  on  her 
own  feet  than  any  one  you  can  imagine.  She  will  go  out  and  do  wrong  and 
be  a  menace  to  society,  probably  bringing  other  children  into  the  world,  to 
be  thrown  on  the  public,  to  be  brought  up  by  charity,  as  her  others  have 
been. 

"I  have  another  girl.  She  is  a  typewriter,  one  of  our  most  advanced  girls, 
and  I  have  a  specimen  of  her  needlework  that  would  be  creditable  to  any 
woman.  She  vras  sent  to  us  for  obtaining  money  on  false  pretenses.  She 
has  done  it  right  and  left  and  has  been  arrested  in  several  places.  She 
appears  like  a  »ady.  I  have  had  long  talks  with  her  and  she  says  she  wishes 
I  were  her  mother.  I  wish  I  had  a  daughter,  but  I  should  be  very  sick  at 
heart  if  I  had  such  a  daughter  as  she.  She  cannot  see  why  society  should 
set  up  standards  for  her.  She  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  right  for  her  to  do 
the  things  that  seem  right  to  her.  What  right,  she  says,  has  society  to  say, 
I  shall  do  such  and  such  a  thing.    Nothing  can  convince  her  to  the  contrary. 

"She  and  a  good  many  of  these  women  belong  to  the  class  that  I  believe 
are  moral  imbeciles.  They  cannot  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
I  am  afraid  we  can  never  help  them  because  they  have  been  so  warped 
through  birth,  through  lack  of  training,  through  early  environment,  that  we 
cannot,  on  this  earth,  undo  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  them  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  They  will  go  out  into  society  and  help  to  make  things 
worse  and  bring  other  children  into  the  world  who  will  repeat  the  history 
of  their  mothers. 

"What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  I  ask  because  I  believe  my  experience  is 
that  of  all  of  you  who  deal  with  women.  In  New  York  we  have  certain 
institutions  that  we  are  proud  of.  Nev,'  York  has  been  a  pioneer  along 
certain  lines.  We  have  a  colony  for  epileptics  known  all  over  the  land.  We 
have  a  school  for  the  feeble  minded  and  we  have  a  custodial  asylum  for 
women  of  child-bearing  age  who  have  proved  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
being  educated  to  be  self  supporting  women.  It  is  not  safe  to  leave  them 
outside.  That,  of  course,  is  largely  for  the  portection  of  the  public.  1 
believe  that  the  day  will  come  and  the  public  will  feel  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  also  segregate  and  colonize  these  women  who  are  dangerous 
to  the  community,  who  are  moral  imbeciles,  just  as  we  have  colonized  the 
mental  iral)eciles.  What  happiness  are  they  otherv.ise  going  to  get  out  of 
life?  They  will  not  have  any  happiness.  If  you  give  them  freedom  they 
will  abuse  it. 
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"The  Women's  Prison  Association  made  an  investigation  into  the  condi 
tions  of  the  women  in  the  workhouses,  the  detention  homes,  jails  and  prisons 
of  New  York  and  they  found  women  who  acknowledged  they  had  been  com- 
mitted twenty  times  in  a  year,  some  of  them  two  hundred  times  in  all.  They 
would  go  out  for  a  few  days  and  then  be  sent  back  for  ten  or  twenty  or 
thirty  days.  The  association  had  a  bill  framed  proposing  that  all  women 
convicted  more  than  ten  times  siiould  be  colonized  on  a  farm  for  two  or  thre? 
years.  The  majority  could  be  made  self  supporting  under  guidance.  It 
would  not  cost  a  quarter  of  what  it  costs  now.  On  a  farm  colony  they  could 
be  made  quite  self  supporting.  I  believe  that  the  scope  of  the  bill  should  b^ 
enlarged  to  take  in  others,  including  this  class  that  I  have  in  mind. 

"Now,  heredity  is  not  all.  That  is  not  the  whole  story.  Environment  is 
not  the  whole  story.  They  are  hopelessly  entangled.  Heredity  determines 
our  environment  and  environment  determines  what  the  next  generation  will 
be.  We  all  believe  in  reformation  and  in  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  but 
we  believe  that  prevention  is  better  than  reformation.  I  am  not  supposing 
that  segregation  would  do  the  whole  business.  I  know  that  bad  association 
does  make  delinquents.  But  here  is  one  source  that  we  can  control,  v.here 
experiment  can  test  and  try.  I  would  not  commit  any  one  to  a  farm  colony 
for  life  until  I  had  thoroughly  experimented.  But  let  us  take  that  further 
step  and  prevent  there  being  brought  into  the  world  children  who,  if  there 
is  anything  in  heredity,  have  only  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  hopeless 
misery,  such  as  their  mothers  suffered  before  them." 

My  whole  thought  in  this  matter  is  this:  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for 
Illinois  to  wait  for  years  and  years  ahead,  and  for  many  criminals  to  grow 
up  and  have  to  be  cared  for  in  institutions  like  ours  and  other  state  insti- 
tutions? Why  can  not  we  get  back  to  that  point  where  there  can  be  used 
the  ounce  of  prevention?  It  is  true  we  hear  people  say  it  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money.  But  when  we  go  before  the  Legislature  and  ask  for  the  real 
necessaries  of  life  to  do  the  things  v.e  do  for  the  boys  and  girls,  we  hear  it 
said,  "Oh.  it  costs  so  much  money."  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  costs 
much  more  to  support  these  boys  and  girls,  those  that  should  he  segregated 
and  kept  by  themselves,  colonized  and  made  happy  as  they  can  be  under 
the  circumstances,  or  to  support  them  in  Joliet  and  Chester  and  other  prisons 
later  on. 

We  have  been  doing  these  things  from  the  child's  point  of  view  foi-  a  long 
time,  and  I  was  very  glad  when  Illinois  passed  the  law  making  the  parent 
resjjonsible  for  the  wrong  doing  of  the  child.  But  we  do  not  carry  even  that 
quite  far  enough.  No  doubt  it  may  not  .'^ecm  as  necessary  to  a  great  many 
peoi)le  here  as  it  does  to  nie  that  the  parents  of  these  girls  who  are  sent  to 
our  institution  should  be  looked  after,  for  it  is  true  that  a  large  number 
of  the  i)arpnts  are  themselves  feeble  minded.  They  can  never  be  developed 
to  a  point  where  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  children  and  bring  them  up. 
The  children  have  inherited  much  of  this.  Occasionally  we  do  get  a  bright 
child  from  even  such  parents,  but  not  often.  Our  marriage  and  divorce  laws 
have  to  be  looked  after  and  many  other  laws  of  the  State,  such  as  allowing 
people  to  sell  liquor  and  allowing  people  to  get  drunk  and  to  raise  such 
children.  .Just  as  long  as  (he  State  of  Illinois  or  the  government  of  the 
United  States  allows  these  things,  we  are  iKo\vr>  to  have  this  Hood  of  imbe- 
••iles  ujid  (lelinqucnts  to  look  after  and  to  take  care  of,  and  the  man  who  has 
to  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets  to  pay  for  doing  this  will  still  have  his 
complaint  to  make,  unless  Fomelhing  more  decisive  is  done  in  this  and  all 
other  states  to  diminish  the  army  of  weaklings  now  thrust  ujion  the  tax- 
payer for  support. 


DlScrssidX    i;^    Mis.s   p;li;.\\()|;    Idi'.li:.  oi-  (^)|  |\(Y. 

I  have  charge  of  a  private  school  for  boys  at  Quincv,  Illinois.  I  deal 
largely  with  the  normal  boy.  but  in  the  few  years  that  we  have  been  estab- 
lished there  we  have  come  in  contact  with  a  few  abnormal  cases,  or  rather 
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you  might  call  them  sub-normal  cases.  Now,  I  am  not  much  of  a  speech 
maker  about  abstract  things.  I  think  that  we  all  know  that  there  are  certain 
things  to  be  done,  and  we  are  here,  as  members  of  this  conference,  to  learu 
how  to  do  them;  to  learn  the  best  methods  and  to  talk  together  about  these 
things  that  we  have  really  seen  and  known.  I  come  especially  as  a  learner. 
I  have  not  been  in  this  work  as  long  as  some  of  you,  and  it  seems  presump- 
tuous in  one  way  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  such  a  question  as  this, 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  at  least  two  concrete  cases  that  I  have  had  in 
my  own  school  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

I  have  a  little  boy  who  is  now  11  years  of  age.  He  cannot  talk;  he  can 
hear  you;  he  understands  everything  you  say  to  him;  he  can  learn;  now  he 
can  read.  In  the  six  years  that  he  has  been  there  we  have  taught  him  so 
that  he  can  read  very  nicely  in  the  fourth  reader,  but  he  cannot  talk  to 
you;  and  you  can  understand  every  word  he  reads.  He  has  absolutely  no 
sense  of  numbers,  and  he  is  just  as  apt  to  count,  one,  two,  three,  eleven,  six, 
as  any  other  way.  Now,  he  is  11  years  of  age.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  that  boy  as  he  grows  up?  That  is  a  problem.  Some  time  ago,  probably 
six  years  ago,  I  wrote  to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
They  said  they  could  not  handle  the  case  because  the  boy  is  not  deaf  and 
dumb.  Now-,  here  is  mj^  point.  There  are  hundreds  of  children  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  that  need  care,  the  sort  of  care  that  they  cannot  possibly  get  in  the 
public  schools  or  in  their  homes,  neither  can  we  give  it  to  them.  We  aim 
to  deal  v^'ith  the  normal  child.  We  have  boys  come  in  to  us  who  have  had  a 
little  trotibie  in  the  public  schools  and  in  taeir  homes.  They  are  not  crim- 
inals, by  any  means.    They  are  not  boys  we  send  to  St.  Charles. 

I  have  one  boy  in  mind  now.  this  other  case  I  speak  of.  His  father  is  a 
banker  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Hal  is  a  bright  boy  13  years  old. 
His  father  is  devoted  to  money  getting  and  pays  no  attention  to  the  boy 
and  does  not  understand  the  boy.  I  have  my  doubts  if  he  even  likes  him. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  care  of  him  whatever.  He  turned  him  over  to  me 
and  pays  me  well  for  it.  He  has  been  with  us  four  years;  gives  me  al)so- 
lutely  no  trouble  whatever;  is  a  nice,  splendid  boy,  but  when  he  is  in  the 
home  he  is  just  abnormal  But  he  comes  to  us  and  there  with  other  boys 
(we  have  over  a  hundred)  he  falls  in  line  and  does  splendid  work  for 
us,  both  in  his  school  work  and  in  his  manual  training  and  military  work 
that  we  have.     He  is  going  to  be  an  officer  and  he  does  most  excellent  "work. 

I  think  the  telling  of  these  two  cases  will  emphasize  what  I  wish  to  say 
to  you:  That  there  are  hundreds  of  boys  all  over  the  State,  and  girls,  too 
— hundreds  of  children  over  the  State  who  need  special  work,  special  care. 
They  are  not  feeble  minded,  though  they  are  deficient.  They  are  not  crim- 
inals, though  they  are  lacking  in  a  moral  sense.  They  cannot  be  cared  for 
at  home  or  in  the  public  school,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  county  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  that  could  not  support  a  school  for  the  semi-feeble  minded. 
Take  them,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  or  fifty  in  a  group  and  care  for  them  in 
our  own  counties.     I  believe  that  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing. 

I  most  heartily  endorse  what  these  two  gentlemen  have  said  this  morning. 
I  believe  that  the  normal  child  should  be  in  the  home,  and  I  most  certainly 
do  believe  that  the  abnormal  child  should  be  segregated.  I  have  found,  in 
my  experience  as  a  teacher  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  public  schools,  and 
every  public  school  teacher  will  bear  me  out  in  this:  That  we  have  children 
thrust  upon  us  in  the  public  schools  that  we  cannot  handle,  because  we 
have  so  many  that  we  have  to  care  for  who  are  abnormal"  children;  and 
what  are  we  to  do  with  these  children?  I  tell  you  what  is  done:  They  drift 
along  and  drift  along  until  by  and  by  they  drift  out  and  become  a  nienac- 
to  society. 

I  believe  that  the  one  point  which  I  ou,i;ht  to  make  this  morning  would 
be  not  only  tor  the  care  of  those  who  have  to  be  sent  to  St.  Charles  or 
Pontiac  or  Geneva,  but  I   would  call   ynnr  attention  to  the  other  hundreds 


of  boys  and  girls  all  ihroUKh  our  country  districts  and  village  districts  who 
ought  to  have  the  very  training  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  getting  in 
our  State  institutions  and  that  they  are  not  getting. 

When  I  visit  some  of  the  State  institutions  and  find  such  excellent  work 
along  the  lines  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  economy,  and  I  come  back 
to  the  public  school,  I  find  it  different.  \\  hen  I  go  and  see  the  training 
and  work  boys  are  doing  in  these  State  institutions,  and  go  back  to  our 
schools,  I  am  impressed  with  what  a  man  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago, 
when  a  neighbor's  boy  was  sent  up  to  Pontiac.  He  said:  "I  almost  wish 
my  boy  would  commit  some  crime,  that  he  might  be  given  the  advantages 
over  at  Pontiac."  So,  I  believe  that  as  a  State  conference  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  care  for  the  child  who  is  not  really  a  feeble  minded  patient,  but 
who  is  deficient,  and  this  would  be  my  one  thought  that  I  would  bring  out 
in   this  discussion. 
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THIRD  SESSION  OF   THE  CONFERENCE. 


Business   Administration;   Peison    Food;    Care   of    Puok;    Model 

Almshouse. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  October  10,  2:00  p.  ni. 

Exhibition  by  Pupils. 

"Business    Administration    of    Public    Institutions" 

Col.  Frank  D.  Whipp,  of  Springfield,  State  Department  and  Institution  Auditor 

Discussion 

Col.    ETenry  Davis,    of  Springfield. 
Trustee   St.    Charles   School  for  Boys. 

Discussion     

Hon.    Wm.    C.    Graves,    of   Springfield. 
Secretary  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities. 

"Pood  Supply  of  Joliet  Prison" William  Wickersham,   Steward  at  Joliet. 

"Care  of  the  Poor  in  Small  Communities"..  .Mrs.  James  A.  Parsons,  of  Jacksonvillo. 
Discussion  led  by  Mrs.   Nannie  M.   Dunken,   of  Bloomington. 

"PubliP  Care   of  the  Poor — The   Model   Almshouse" 

S.   T.  Metcalf,   Superintendent  Sangamon  County  Almshouse,   Buffalo,  Illinois. 
Discussion  by  M.  N.  Armstrong,  of  LaSalle,  Illinois. 
Discussion  bv  J.  I.   Hollingsworth.   of  Tazewell  County. 
"Adult  Probation" Judge  Stephen  A.  Foster,  of  the  Municipal  Court.  Chicago. 


The  (.hird  sessioii  of  the  conference  was  held  at  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Deaf.  The  addresses  of  the  session  were  preceded  by  an'  (exhi- 
bition given  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

BUSINESS  ADMmiSTEATION  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION. 

Col.  Frank  D.  Whipp,  State  Department  and  Institution  Auditor, 
gave  an  address  on  "Business  Administration  of  Public  Institutions," 
as  follows : 

'•In  the  business  administration  of  the  State  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions  of  Illinois,  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  officials  to  minimize 
the  cost  of  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  thousands  of  unfortunates  in 
their  charge.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  it  costs  to  support  these 
inmates.  The  paramount  aim  is  to  cure  the  afflicted,  educate  the  delinquent 
children,  and  make  better  citizens  of  the  other  unfortunates.  The  people 
of  this  State  want  their  unfortunates  cared  for  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

"Illinois  with  her  56,000  square  miles  of  territory.  27  million  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  coal  mines,  railroads,  prosperous  banking  institutions,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  enterprises,  and  more  than  .5,OOj),000  inhal)itants. 
is  a  State  with  great  resources.  It  is  abundantly  able  to  care  for  its  wards 
in  a  respectable  manner  and  the  officials  of  our  State  institutions  are  en- 
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<leavorins  to  do  this.  They  are  alive  to  thf  pecuniary  side  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions  and  all  of  these  things  are  beiiiK  accomplished 
without  extravagance.  They  know  that  the  bills  have  to  be  paid,  and  un- 
less expenses  are  kejjt  within  a  reasonable  limit,  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  will  not  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  dertiands. 
The  question  of  economy  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  management  of  our 
institutions,  and  it  is  believed  that  our  superintendents  are  doing  all  In 
their  power,  within  reason,  to  minimize  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates. 
"A  typical  superintendent  makes  it  his  duty  to  inspect  the  garbage  bar- 
rels at  his  institution  every  few  days,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
has  been  a  waste  of  food,  as  he  must  see  that  everything  in  the  nature  of 
food  is  utilized:  he  also  keeps  a  close  v.atch  on  the  kitchens  to  prevent  any 
pilfering  of  staple  articles,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  butter,  etc.  He  is  in 
close  touch  at  all  times  with  other  departments  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
economy  is  practiced.  He  looks  into  the  method  of  handling,  cooking  and 
serving  the  food,  and  has  it  so  prepared  that  it  is  palatable.  A  careful 
study  of  the  financial  statements  of  the  superintendents  who  have  been  look- 
ing after  these  details,  shows  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  Their 
per  capita  cost  is  always  the  lowest  and  at  the  same  time  the  inmates  have 
been  well  cared  for. 

Modernizing  tiik  Heating  Pl.vnts. 

"In  one  item  of  expense  alone,  the  State  expects  in  the  future  to  make 
a  great  saving.  The  last  General  Assembly  appropriated  funds  to  modern- 
ize the  heating  and  lighting  plants  at  the  various  institutions.  By  the  use 
of  chain  grates  and  other  new  appliances  there  will  be  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  fuel.  At  Kankakee,  where  they  are  installing  a  new  heating  plant, 
it  is  expected  to  save  $20.00n  per  annum. 

"The  management  of  the  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane  has  decreased 
the  cost  of  fuel  more  than  ?,?,h  per  cent  by  using  chain  grate  stokers. 

"Since  .January,  1907,  when  the  chain  grates  were  installed  at  .Toliet.  to 
June  no.  1907.  the  penitpntiary  has  saved  $2,090.10  in  fuel. 

"At  the  f^nlfliers'  a)2(l  Fiailnrs'  Home,  during  the  year  ended  .Tune  SO  190r.. 
the  institution  used  8.423  tons  of  coal  at  a  cost  of  $in.ii30.25.  During  the 
following  year  ended  .Tune  30.  1907.  it  used  8.017  tons  of  coal  at  a  cost  of 
$12. 87?.. 30,  or  a  saving  of  $3.6.50.89.  although  194  tons  were  used  in  excess 
of  the  previous  year.  This  saving  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  modern 
stokers  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  purchased  on  the  heat  unit  plan. 
Scientific  tests  are  made  showing  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  and  bills  are 
settled  on  that  basis.  This  test  enables  the  institution  to  get  what  it  is 
paying  for.  no  matter  what  mine  the  coal  conies  from.  The  coal  from  some 
of  the  mines  does  not  contain  as  much  carbon  as  that  of  other  mines,  and 
therefore  the  heat  produced  is  not  as  great. 

"During  the  year  ended  .Tuly  1.  1900.  the  Rrformatori/  at  Pontiac  expended 
$20..-0O..S4  for  coal.  For  the  year  ended  .Tuly  1  of  this  year  it  only  ex- 
pended $1.5.180.98  or  a  saving  of  $.'").373.80.  which  is  also  due  to  chain  grates 
and  other  modern  appliances. 

IXDrSTIUES. 

"Many  of  the  charitable  institutions  have  installed  industrial  enterprises, 
and  manufacture  certain  articles  used  In  the  Institution.  The  law  will  not 
permit  them  to  manufacture  articles  for  the  market,  but  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  do  this,  it  could  be  done  with  profit  to  the  institutions.  There  is 
not  only  the  pecuniary  asjiect  to  be  considered,  but  also  the  mental  and 
physical  benefit  derived  from  employment  by  types  of  defectives  deterior 
atlng  in  Idleness.  With  many  patients,  to  be  able  to  feel  they  are  in  some 
meastire  earning  their  way,  contributes  to  a  more  contented  state. 
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Interest  ox  Public  Funds. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  several  of 
the  banks  in  which  institution  money  is  deposited  now  pay  interest  on  daily 
balances.  The  profit  thus  accruing  to  the  institutions  will  amount  to  con- 
siderable. This  new  departure  is  in  line  with  what  has  been  done  by  the 
State  Treasurer  and  by  departments  under  Governor  Deneen,  in  collecting 
interest  on  daily  balances  and  crediting  the  same  to  the  State. 

Faums  and  Gakuens. 

"It  has  been  the  policy  of  Governor  Deneen  to  encourage  scientific  farm- 
ing and  gardening  at  our  institutions.  Many  of  them  have  large  farms  and 
are  raising  an  abundance  of  garden  produce  for  institution  consumption. 
Some  are  raising  poultry  on  a  large  scale.  Hay  and  corn  are  also  grown 
in  large  quantities.  As  a  rule,  the  institution  superintendents  favor  the 
maintenance  of  large  herds  of  milk  cows,  so  that  the  inmates  can  be  fur- 
nished with  an  abundance  of  wholesome  milk.  Each  institution  should 
have  a  large  farm,  so  that  the  labor  of  the  inmates  could  be  utilized.  The 
Governor  has  advised  the  institution  officials  to  take  advantage  of  the  soil 
experiments  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  use  fertilizers  and  to 
select  products  adapted  to  the  available  soil;  and,  in  all  cases,  to  employ 
competent  and  practical  farmers  and  gardeners.  If  these  suggestions  are 
carried  out,  such  institutions  as  the  Boys'  School  at  St.  Charles,  the  Re- 
formatory at  Pontiac,  and  the  two  penitentiaries,  can  raise  garden  produce 
on  a  large  scale.  The  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  the 
new  penitentiary  site  will  enable  the  State  to  start  this  industry.  If  this 
plan  is  feasible,  the  surplus  product  might  be  interchanged  between  the 
State  institutions  at  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  superintendents.  This  sys- 
tem is  successful  in  Iowa,  where  the  prices  are  fixed  by  the  state  board  of 
control.  If  this  industry  were  carried  out  on  a  scientific  basis  it  would 
add  to  the  income  of  the  institutions  and  help  to  make  them  self-supporting. 
The  knowledge  of  farming  acquired  by  prisoners  would  find  them  ready 
employment  among  the  farmers  of  the  State,  who  clamor  in  vain  for  a  sup- 
ply of  trained  farm  labor.  In  any  event,  the  experment  is  worth  trying.  A 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  stock  and  farming  methods  would  make  each 
of  these  institution  tracts  of  land  a  model  farm,  and  constitute  an  educa- 
tional influence  in  the  agriculture  of  its  locality. 

Financial  System. 

"The  question  of  remodeling  the  financial  system  of  our  State  institu- 
tions is  a  matter  to  which  the  General  Assembly  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration. Many  of  the  provisions  in  the  present  law  governing  the  char- 
itable institutions,  which  was  enacted  in  1879.  are  obsolete  and  fail  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modern  business  conditions.  At  the  time  the  law  was 
enacted  the  business  of  these  institutions  was  so  small  that  their  financial 
affairs  could  be  handled  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  law  without 
difficulty,  but  since  then  the  institutions  have  increased  in  number  and  size 
until  a  modern  up-to-date  law  is  needed.  At  the  time  our  present  law  went 
into  effect  there  were  ten  institutions  under  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
with  a  population  of  2,478  inmates,  w^hile  now  we  have  seventeen  institu- 
tions with  a  population  of  1. '3.174  inmates,  or  an  Increase  of  10,996. 

"In  1879  the  Legislature  appropriated  $l,4:-.2.494  for  the  sup])ort  of  these 
institutions,  while  this  year  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $6, .588, 402. 
an  increase  of  $.5.1.55,908.  For  the  food  item  alone  the  charitable  institu- 
tions expended  during  the  year  ending  June  30.  1907,  $040,041. 8(;.  and  the 
correctional  institutions  $203,193.19,  making  a  grand  total  for  food  of  $843,- 
235.05.  The  quantity  of  the  supplies  purchased  appears  colossal,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  about  20,000  people  to  be  fed  in  the  insti- 
tutions.    Fuel  also  is  one  of  the   largest  items  of  expense   for  our  institu- 
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rions.  All  purchases  are  made  by  officials  of  the  20  different  institutions, 
some  under  the  bid  system  and  some  on  the  oi>en  market.  There  has  been 
no  uniformity  in  the  grade  of  supplies  purchased  by  the  institutions,  as  the 
I)olicy  of  buying  is  controlled  by  the  officials  of  each  institution.  For  in- 
stance, some  of  them  consder  it  economy  to  buy  the  best  grade  of  every- 
thing and  some  purchase  cheaper  articles,  all  depending  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent  and  trustees  of  each  institution.  These  prob 
lems  have  often  been  discussed  by  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  officials  of  our  institutions.  At  this  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  their  solution,  but  am  satisfied  that  a  change  in  the  law  is 
needed. 

TiiK  Boa  HI)  or  CoxTBOL  Method. 

There  are  arguments  for  and  against  creating  a  State  Board  of  Control. 
Some  contend  that  the  chances  for  wrongdoing  are  fewer  v.hen  purchases 
are  divided  imong  twenty  different  places,  and  others  maintain  that  it  is 
easier  to  keep  a  check  on  three  members  of  a  board  of  control  than  it  is  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  eighty  officials  and  trustees  of  the  institutions.  Some 
favor  a  board  to  consist  of  reliable  business  men  who  are  e.xperts  in  financial 
matters.  One  plan  suggested  is  that  instead  of  allowing  each  institution 
to  do  its  own  buying  of  staple  articles,  we  have  one  central  agency  by  which 
supplies  may  be  purchased  in  large  quantities  and  delivered  to  the  insti- 
tutions as  needed.  Under  this  system  uniformity  could  be  secured  in  the 
supplies  used  and  purchases  could  be  made  without  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  any  particular  locality.  Such  interests  are  frequently  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  institutions.  Contingent  funds  could  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  officials  in  making  emergency  purchases  and  requisitions 
for  regular  supplies  could  be  made  quarterly  in  advance.  It  would  relieve 
the  officials  of  financial  details  and  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  care  of  the  inmates,  and  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  to  relieve 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  the  function  of  supervising  accounts,  it 
lould  devote  more  attention  to  the  broader  humanitarian  phases.  Officials 
of  large  corporations  express  amazement  at  the  methods  provided  in  our 
law  for  purchasing  the  supplies  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  and 
.say  it  would  be  better  to  centralize  their  financial  control. 

"It  is  almost  too  well  known  to  call  for  comment  that  now  no  large 
business  concern  permits  each  department  to  do  its  own  buying  of  supplies 
without  some  supervising  control.  Few  are  the  large  corporations  the 
volume  of  whose  purchases  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  the  supplies  for  our 
State  institutions,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  among  the 
branches  of  the  State  government  which  could  partake  of  the  advantage.s 
of  this  system  are  six  educational  institutions — University  of  Illinois  and 
five  normal  schools.  Under  the  present  law  the  Board  of  Charities  audits 
each  quarter  the  accounts  of  the  seventeen  State  institutions,  which  accounts 
Jiave  already  been  audited  by  the  trustees  of  each  institution.  This  means 
that  the  trustees  of  each  institution  practically  audit  their  own  accounts 
before  they  are  paid  by  their  local  treasurer.  Under  this  system  it  is  impos- 
sii)ie  for  any  one  at  Springfield,  re])r»'senting  the  State  administration,  to 
stop  payment  of  any  irregular  account  charged  to  ordinary  expenses,  as  no 
one  representing  the  executive  department  passes  on  the  necessity  for  the 
expenditures  until  after  the  bills  are  paid.  The  only  remedy  is  to  stop  pay- 
ment by  the  State  Treasurer  of  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  quarter 
until  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  period  have  been  adjusted.  This  way  of 
adjusting  matters  should  be  supi)lauted  by  some  other  remedy.  All  bills 
shotild  be  properly  audited  before  payment  by  some  person  not  connected 
with  the  institutions,  and  if  found  irregular  or  unnecessary,  payment  should 
be  stopped. 

"Another  feature  of  centralizing  the  control  of  State  institutions  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  General  Assemblv  is  the  manner  of  handling 
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disbursements.  It  might  be  practicable  to  have  the  State  Treasnrer  pay  all 
bills  from  Springfield.  The  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Illinois  resides 
in  Chicago  and  all  checks  are  paid  through  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago.  II 
this  plan  works  satisfactorily  at  Champaign,  why  could  it  not  be  done  at 
Springfield?  In  this  manner  the  State  of  Iowa  handles  all  its  business, 
except  checks  for  the  total  of  the  payrolls,  which  are  sent  to  each  super- 
intendent by  the  state  treasurer  on  the  first  of  each  month,  he  issuing  hi3 
individual  check  to  each  employe. 

How  They  Manage  in  Iowa. 

"Two  weeks  ago  I  went  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  study  of  the  methods  in  use  in  that  state  for  the  government  of  its  state 
institutions.  I  first  visited  the  office  of  the  board  of  control  and  later  went 
to  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  By  thus  visiting  both  the 
capitol  of  the  state  and  the  institution  referred  to,  I  was  enabled  to  see 
the  complete  system.  The  board  of  control  makes  all  contracts  for  furnish- 
ing supplies,  except  where  it  delegates  authority  for  small  purchases  to 
the  superintendents.  Everything  is  bought  with  freight  prepaid  and  this 
enables  them  to  make  a  fair  comparison  in  prices.  Samples  of  goods  are 
submitted  with  the  bids  and  later,  when  the  goods  are  received  at  the  insti- 
tution, they  are  compared  with  the  samples  on  file  with  the  board  of  control. 
All  supplies  must  be  purchased  in  Iowa,  provided  the  prices  are  the  same 
or  lower  than  those  of  outside  firms,  but  in  no  event  can  purchases  be  made 
outside  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Sixteen  tons  of  coffee  are  purchased  at 
one  time.  Rice  is  bought  by  the  ton  and  $15,000  worth  of  sugar  is  con- 
tracted for  at  one  time.  Not  a  dollar  in  cash  is  handled  by  the  board  of 
control.  The  miscellaneous  income  at  the  various  institutions  is  remitted 
to  the  state  treasurer  on  the  first  of  each  month  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  institution.  The  superintendents,  stewards  and  storekeepers  give 
bond.  The  board  of  control  keeps  an  account  with  the  storekeepers  of  each 
institution  and  requires  monthly  reports,  which  have  to  be  sworn  to.  The 
accountant  from  the  board  checks  up  the  storekeeper's  account  twice  a 
year.  Each  cook  makes  a  weekly  dietary  report,  showing  how  many  patients 
have  been  fed  and  the  quantity  of  provisions  used,  and  this  report  has  to 
be  sworn  to.  Mr.  CoT%mie  of  the  board  informed  me  that  the  products  of 
the  institution  farms  had  nearly  trebled  since  the  board  was  created.  Over 
production  at  one  institution  is  relieved  by  exchange  of  products  with  the 
other  institutions  on  prices  fixed  by  the  board. 

"Unlike  Illinois,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Iowa  bases  all  appropria- 
tions on  a  per  capita  allowance.  For  the  insane  it  allows  from  $144  to 
$156  per  annum  for  each  inmate.  There  are  ten  employes  in  the  office  of 
the  board  of  control.  One  accountant  keeps  the  accounts  of  fifteen  insti- 
tutions and  also  checks  the  storekeepers'  accounts  at  the  various  institutions. 
The  accounts  of  the  board  of  control  and  of  other  state  officers  of  Iowa  are 
examined  by  an  accountant  employed  by  the  executive  council,  consisting 
of  the  elective  officers  of  the  state. 

"The  argumeiits  against  creating  a  central  board  of  control  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  assertion  that  to  concentrate  such  great  power  in  any  single 
body  of  men  is  unsafe;  that  such  a  board  of  business  rather  than  profes- 
sional men  would  be  likely  to  give  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  business, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  medical  side  of  state  institution  administration. 
But  the  limits  of  my  address  will  not  permit  me  to  go  at  length  into  the 
merits  of  this  contention.  I  therefore  submit  it  in  this  general  form,  along 
with  my  presentation  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  for  your  consideration- 
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Additional  Room  fok  Inmates. 

"In  the  Illinois  hospitals  for  the  insane  there  are  a  number  of  inmates 
who  could  safely  be  returned  to  their  homes.  Insanity  is  increasin.f?  so 
rapidly  that  the  room  occupied  by  these  patienl.s  could  be  used  to  advantage 
by  other  patients  who  need  hospital  care.  It  might  be  advisable  for  the 
Lfgislature  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  to  act  inde 
pendently  of  the  institution  officials,  to  e.xamine  into  the  degree  of  insanity 
of  the  inmates  of  insane  hospitals  and  to  have  those  disc'iarged  who  could 
safely  be  returned  to  their  homes.  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  in- 
mates in  the  insane  hospitals  who  own  large  estates  and  could  well  afford 
care  in  private  hospitals.  Of  course,  the  wealthy  pay  their  taxes  the  same 
as  other  people,  but  it  would  seem  that  where  a  patient  has  ample  funds 
and  desires  private  care,  it  should  be  afforded. 

"Two  patients  in  particular  illustrate  this  situation.  At  Bartonville  there 
was  at  one  time  an  inmate  whose  private  estate  was  valued  at  $100,000.  and 
whose  repeated  requests  for  private  care  were  denied  by  his  legal  heirs,  w-ho 
compelled  him  to  remain  in  the  public  hospital  until  he  died.  Aside  from 
the  imposition  upon  the  taxpayers,  there  is  injustice  in  depriving  a  patient 
of  special  luxuries  his  means  could  provide  outside  of  the  institution. 

"Today  at  Kankakee  is  a  patient  who  has  been  there  twenty-five  years, 
during  all  that  time  the  recipient  of  a  pension  of  $75  a  month,  in  addition 
to  a  good  private  income.  The  public  cannot  realize,  as  do  the  superin- 
tendents, the  number  of  this  class  of  patients  being  supported  by  the  state 
and  occupying  room  needed  for  others. 

"Quite  a  number  of  pauper  insane  in  our  hospitals  are  subjects  of  foreign 
countries  and  the  Legislature  should  also  provide  means  to  send  them  to 
their  home  countries.  This  is  done  in  New  York.  Massachusetts  and  quite  a 
number  of  our  eastern  states.  If  done  in  Illinois  it  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  expense  and  additional  room  in  our  hospitals. 

"Some  of  "our  institution  officials  are  making  arrangements,  by  paying 
higher  salaries,  to  have  employes  and  their  families  live  outside,  except 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  them  in  the  institutions.  This  is 
desirable,  not  only  because  it  makes  more  room  for  patients,  but  elicits 
better  service  from  employes,  thus  freed  a  portion  of  each  day  from  the 
depressing  influences  of  institution  life.  Facilities  at  the  institutions  for 
gelling  to  town  are  better  than  they  were  years  ago.  making  this  practi- 
cable now. 

In.saNK  in    CoiNTY  Ar,AISH0USE.S. 

"It  is  the  aim  of  Governor  Deneen  to  give  State  cai^  to  every  insane 
per.'jon  in  the  county  almshouses  of  the  State,  and  before  he  retires  from 
office  it  will  be  accomi)]ishcd.  The  last  General  Assembly  passed  a  law 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  all  county  insane  to  the  State,  which  will  aid 
materially  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results. 

Civil  Skuvuk. 

"Civil  service  is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  mana.gemcnt  of 
our  State  institutions.  Generally  it  gives  satisfaction  and  the  institution 
officials  are  well  pleased  with  it.  It  certainly  has  been  a  step  in  advance. 
The  Hoard  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners  is  doing  much  toward  a  success- 
ful management  of  our  institutions. 

ArniTiNG  Accounts. 

"The  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  is  being 
carefully  done  by  the  Slate  Board  of  Charities.  The  inspections  are  always 
nindc  witlioiit  notice  to  the  officials.     On  visiting  an  institution  the  first  duty 
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of  the  inspector  is  to  count  the  cash.  Then  he  verifies  the  books,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  money  received  and  disbursed  has  l)een  properly 
accounted  for.  Written  reports  of  these  inspections  are  always  made  and 
if  anything  irregular  is  apparent  it  is  taken  up  and  adjusted  "by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  with  the  responsible  official. 

"During  the  year  1905  Governor  Deneen  employed  me  as  one  of  his 
assistants  in  his  office,  and  it  is  my  duty  when  called  upon  to  make  special 
investigations  of  accounts  of  institutions  and  departments.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Governor,  in  having  the  accounts  of  the  various  departments 
audited,  he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  for  the  State  a  sum  of  over 
$150,000  since  I  have  had  charge  of  tae  work  of  auditing.  This  sum  does 
not  include  any  part  of  the  claim  against  the  ex-Auditors  and  ex-Treasurers 
amounting  to  $321,000,  or  the  claim  against  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  These  exaniinations  are  not  perfunctory,  but  are  thorough  in 
every  particular.  They  have  a  tendency  to  make  those  in  charge  more  care- 
ful with  their  trusts  and  at  the  same  time  secure  uniformity  in  accounts, 
which  is  important  in  making  comparisons  of  the  expenses  of  one  institu- 
tion with  another.  A  new  departure  in  the  Executive  Department  is  the 
examination  of  the  sufficiency  of  bonds  of  State  and  institutional  officials. 
All  sureties  are  required  to  schedule  enough  property  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  bond,  and  their  financial  responsibility  is  inquired  into  before  the 
bond  is  approved  by  the  Governor.  When  changes  are  made  in  the  treas- 
urers of  the  institutions  I  am  expected  to  be  present  in  order  to  check  out 
the  old  treasurer  before  the  funds  are  transferred.  Another  improvement 
for  which  the  State  administration  is  entitled  to  credit,  is  changing  the  form 
of  the  omnibus  appropriation  bill,  by  requiring  uniform  blanks  for  itemizing 
traveling  expenses.  In  order  to  make  each  person  I'esponsible  for  expendi- 
tures, every  such  bill  has  to  be  certified  to  as  follows: 

"I  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  just;  that  the  detailed 
items  charged  v.'ithin  iire  taken  and  verified  from  a  memorandum  kept  by 
me;  that  the  amounts  charged  for  subsistence  were  actually  paid,  and  the 
expenses  were  occasioned  by  official  business  or  unavoidable  delays,  re- 
quiring my  stay  at  hotels  for  the  time  specified:  that  I  performed  the 
journey  witli  all  practicable  dispatch,  by  tlie  shortest  route  usually  traveled. 
in  the  customary  reasonable  manner,  and  that  I  have  not  been  furnished 
with  transportation,  or  money  in  lieu  thereof,  for  any  part  of  the  journey 
herein  chai-ged  for." 

"The  system  of  accounts  is  not  perfect,  but  we  are  doing  all  in  our  power 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest  standard.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the 
Governor's  administration  there  has  been  no  shortage  in  the  accounts  of 
any  of  the  officials  of  the  State  charitable  institutions.  The  records  are 
clean  and  the  Governor's  stewardship  in  this  respect  has  been  well  dis- 
charged. 

APPROrKIATIONS. 

"It  is  not  my  wish  to  bore  you  with  statistics,  but  for  the  information 
of  those  who  desire  to  know  how  much  the  State  of  Illinois  appropriates 
each  .year  for  its  unfortunates  and  the  number  cared  for,  I  may  say  that 
the  last  General  Assembly  appropriated  liberally  for  the  institutions.  For 
the  next  two  years  it  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,588,402  for  the  seventeen 
charitable  institutions  and  the  sum  of  $1,446,100  for  the  reformatory  and 
correctional  institutions,  besides  appropriating  $500,000  for  a  new  peniten- 
tiary site,  making  a  grand  total  of  $8,534,502  for  charitable  and  correctional 
purposes. 

POPULATIOX    OF    IXSTITUTIOXS. 

"On  the  first  day  of  July  of  this  year  there  were  9,659  insane  in  the  State 
hospitals  and  3,815  inmates  in  the  other  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.   On  the  same  date  the  penitentiary  at  .Toliet  con- 
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tained  1.584  convicts  the  penitentiary  at  Chester  had  a  population  of  976. 
The  reformatory  at  Pontiac  cared  for  1,080  boys,  making  a  total  cared  for 
in  the  twenty  institutions  of  17,114. 

"In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  cooperation  of  the  so-called 
'minor'  employes  is  far  from  a  "minor"  factor  in  successful  administration. 
No  one  can  come  much  in  contact  with  the  State  institutions  without  learn- 
ing that  the  employes  are  doing  noble  work  in  relieving  the  suffering  or 
the  poor  unfortunates,  and  in  many  cases  for  a  compensation  which  is 
"moderate.'  to  say  the  least.  This  summary  of  institutional  requirements 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  of  recognition  for  their  self  sacrifice 
and  praise  for  their  growing  enthusiasm." 


DIbC  L>;blu\  BY  COL.  HENRY  D.WIS. 

"I  will  say.  probably,  that  this  subject  is  a  very  serious  subject  to  the 
taxpayers  of  Illinois,  because  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  the  bills,  and  if 
we  could  cut  down  the  expense  to  the  taxpayers  we  would  be  doing  them 
a  great  favor.  The  issue  should  be  carefully  investigated  by  the  institutions 
and  their  trustees  and  superintendents.  They  ought  to  bring  these  matters 
to  the  Legislature  and  see  if  we  can  better  ourselves  and  have  some  more 
time  for  our  superintendents  to  give  to  their  inmates.  I  am  satisfied,,  from 
experience  I  have  had  in  the  institutions,  that  a  superintendent  who  does 
his  duty,  who  hlas  a  great  many  to  care  for  and  so  many  duties  to  perform, 
his  social  duties,  etc..  if  he  is  going  to  keep  up  with  these,  he  has  got  all 
he  can  do  without  going  around  and  checking  in  and  out  the  things  and 
looking  after  the  details  of  business.  Whether  this  Board  of  Control  is  the 
best  thing  or  whether  something  else  is  better.  I  think  the  superintendents 
ought  to  get  together  and  talk  the  matter  over  and  say  what  they  would 
like  to  have  the  Legislature  do  to  relieve  them  of  business  responsibility. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  persons  here  who  desire  to  discuss  Colonel 
Whipp's  paper  now?  I  think  we  would  all  like  to  hear  from  Secretary 
Graves  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.     Won't  you  speak.  Secretary  Graves? 


DISCUSSION  BY  MR.  \V.  C.  GRAVES.  SECRETARY  ST.VTE 
BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

I  had  not  intended  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  here,  but  to  be  only 
an  auditor,  and,  by  listening  carefully,  learn  a  great  deal;  but  since  you 
have  asked  me  to  speak.  I  shall  say  a  few  words.  Colonel  Whipp's  paper 
opens  a  subject  which  is  of  acute  interest  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  It 
opens  up  that  enormously  important  question  of  what  is  the  proper  form 
of  public  charity  administration  for  any  given  commonwealth.  Of  course, 
to  us  the  thing  which  is  of  chief  interest  is  the  form  of  charity  adminis- 
tration that  would  be  best  adapted  to  our  own  community,  to  Illinois. 

Since  1869  we  have  had  in  this  State  a  system  of  charity  administration 
by  local  boards  of  trustees  under  the  supervision,  in  a  very  general  and  a 
very  loose  way,  of  a  Board  of  Charities  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This 
Board  of  Charities  has  been,  and  is  today,  without  any  absolute  or  specific 
power  except,  as  Colonel  Whipp  said,  the  power  of  auditing  the  accounts 
of  these  several  institutions  quarterly  and  refusing  to  certify  to  accuracy, 
in  the  event  of  irregularity,  and  thus  hold  back  appropriations. 

The  present  Board  of  Charities,  when  coming  into  office,  was  asked  by 
Governor  Deneen  to  look  over  the  situation  pretty  thoroughly  and  to  make 
any  suggestions  or  recommendations  that  conditions  determined  as  neces- 
sary to  make  the  institutions  of  Illinois  the  equal  of  any  like  institutions 
anywhere.  As  all  of  you.  or  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  Board  of  Charities 
made   a    number   of    recommendations,    but    it    refrained    from    making    anv 
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direct   recommendation   on   this   subject   of  administration,   because   It  felt 

more  time  was  required  to  study  it  carefully  and   '  -veral 

months  of  casual  study  which  the  board  gave  to  th  as  I 

stated  at  the  beg^inning.  a  very  acute  situation  in  tt- 

The  general  line  of  thought  is  between  a  Board  o: 
is.  and  a  Board  of  Control,  such  as  Colonel  WTiipp 
Iowa.     Personally  I  went  into  the  question  to  a  cor. 
is  the  Tery  keenest  sort  of  controversy — has  been   . 

places,  even  an  acrimonious  feeling,  over  these  two  forms  of  charity  aumm- 
Istration.     Some  states  have  already  adopted   a  board   of  control.     It   has 
been  a -opted  in  WisconsiiL:    in  Kansas:    in  Iowa.     Apparently  these  boards 
are   satisfactory.     It   has  been   recently   adopted   in    Kentucky.      I   am    told 
they  like  it  there.     In  New  York  there  is  a  commission  in   lunacy,   which 
has  some  of  the  features  of  a  board  of  control.     Isn't  itat  correct.  Co'ione! 
Wnipp?     In  Michigan  they  tried  a  board  of  contr:"      -        -  .. 
hot  cake.    They  went  back  to  a  board  of  charities, 
board  of  charities,  created  a  board  of  control,  and  tL-  .c      .  - 
a    law    establishing   a   state    board    of    visitors    for    public 

addition  to  the  board  of  control.     This   is  practically  the  r-      _  :." 

of  the  former  board  of  charities.    Its  powers  are  to  visit,  inspect,  report  and 
recommend.     The  re-establishment  was  not  due,  I  am  informed,  to  di=:'v- 
ered  abuses  by  the  board  of  control,  but  to  the  recognized  business  pri- 
that  the  men  who  do  the  work  are  not  the  men  to  inspect  it  and  : ; 
world-wide  custom  that   executive   and   administrative  management   is    ui.: 
formly  protected  by  independent  inspection. 

The  economic  development  of  business  life,  manufacturing  and  corporate 
life,  certainly  endorses  every  word  that  Colonel  Whipp  has  said  regarding 
the  central  purchasing  agency.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  for  the  Board  of 
Charities  here.  I  have  no  authority  to  do  that:  but.  individually,  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  such  solution  must  be  brought  about  m  this  State,  from  a 
mere  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  which  really  is  the  ultimate  thing 
we  have  to  consider  in  all  these  great  reforms.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Board  of  Charities  will  recommend.  The  Governor  has  c-ommissioned  it 
to  make  a  recommendation  of  what  seems  the  best  system  of  charity  admin- 
istration for  this  State.  This  the  board  will  do  in  due  course.  The  rec- 
ommendation may  take  the  form  of  an  out  and  out  board  of  control.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  taie  the  form  of  splitting  the  present  Board  of  Chari- 
ties into  several  committees,  one  of  which  would  be  made  up  of  salaried 
men  to  purchase  supplies.  It  is  possible  that  the  board  will  recommend 
an  absolute  division  of  the  Board  of  Charities  into  several  new  boards,  as 
was  done  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  them  for  prisons  and  one  for  hospitals 
for  the  insane  and  like  institutions  and  another  for  charitable  institutions 
that  do  not  come  under  these  two  classes.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Board 
of  Charities  may  recommend  that  the  board  simply  continue  as  it  is.  As 
I  say.  it  is  not  definitely  decided.  I  do  not  believe  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  has  made  up  his  or  her  mind,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  have 
Tiot  made  up  mine.    We  are  seeking  light. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  board  of  control  have  been  stated  accurately 
and  clearly  by  Colonel  Whipp.  However.  I  do  not  think  he  went  as  deeply 
into  the  reasons  for  maintaining  a  board  of  charities  as  he  might  have 
done,  if  he  had  had  more  time.  The  people  who  are  in  favor  of  a  board  of 
charities  tell  me  that  in  these  board  of  control  states — if  you  "^  "'  7 

into  the  midnight  hours  smoking  a  cigar  with  an  institution  sup^ 
and  gradually  get  into  his  confidence,  so  that  he  opens  up  his  Lr^. .  .^ud 
talks  to  you.  he  will  say  the  harshest  things  about  the  board  of  control.  He 
will  say  that  the  board  of  control  is  arbitrary:  that  it  has  turned  him  from 
an  executive  at  the  head  of  a  great  institution  into  a  mere  clerk:  and  that. 
when  he  wants  to  buy  a  new  pump,  or  a  piece  of  machinery  that  has  become 
defective  or  broken,  he  cannot  do  as  well,  financially  or  in  dispatch  of  busi- 
jxess,  in  getting  it  from  the  board  of  control  as  he  could  by  getting  it  himself. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  this  it<  true.  No  superintendent  ever  talked  that 
way  to  me.  I  am  merely  remarking  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  others 
In  arguing  for  a  board  of  charities  and  local  trustees,  they  say  that  chari- 
table institutions  are  not  commercial  institutions;  they  are  not  money 
makers;  they  are  not  organized  to  make  a  profit;  and  they  should  not  be 
operated  on  too  sharp  Imsiness  lines.  They  are  organized  to  take  care  of 
the  mi-'^eraole  wrecks  of  humanity  that  come  to  them  for  succor  and  help, 
some  from  a  medical  standpoint  and  some  of  them  educational  and  all  of 
them  humanitarian;  and,  therefore,  these  severe  rules  of  bu.siness  compe- 
tition which  must  be  adopted  in  a  concern  which  is  run  for  profit,  in  order 
to  live,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  these  institutions. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more,  except  that  a  previous  Board 
of  Charities  went  into  this  matter  and  recommended  a  Board  of  Control 
for  Illinois,  some  years  back,  but  it  was  not  adopted.  What  the  present 
board  will  do'  is  more  than  I  have  the  auiiity  to  foresee.  But  time  will 
bring  some  sort  of  recommendation. 


FOOD  SirrLY  OF  JOLIET  PKISOX. 

'I'lio  iiK'thod.s  employed  in  conducting  tlie  "Food  Supply  of  Joliet 
I'li^on."  were  described  in  the  following  address  by  the  prison  steward, 
\Villi;iin  Wiokorsliam  : 

"The  maintenance  of  a  proper  and  adequte  food  supply,  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  over  fifteen  hundred  inmates  of  an  institution  such  as  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  not  only  requires  judgment  based  on  experience 
in  selecting  the  various  staples  of  dietary  and  nutritive  value,  but  also  ini- 
I)lies  the  importance  of  making  these  selections  at  such  times  as  the  market 
affords  variety  sufficient  to  figure  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  problem. 
Conditions  being  practically  similar  in  other  institutions  maintained  by  the 
State,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  arguments  advanced  in  this  paper  may  be 
applied,  in  a  general  sense,  to  all  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  under 
the  control  of  the  State.  Circumstances  may  tend  to  make  slight  variations 
in  particular  instances,  but  in  the  main  what  is  said  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
.loliet   may  with  propriety  be  takeji  as  applicable  to  all. 

"We  have  every  reason  to  commend  the  generosity  of  our  Legislature,  in 
the  matter  of  appropriations  for  the  expense  of  conducting  our  institution, 
and  the  advantage  of  ample  means  permits  us  to  enter  the  market  with  the 
confidence  of  a  cash  buyer,  able  to  make  selections  with  critical  judgment, 
in  nowise  handicapped  by  the  sense  of  obligation  usually  felt  by  credit 
purchasers  .So  we  have  practically  an  unlimited  market,  though  the  ex- 
igencies of  our  needs  have  never  required  that  we  go  beyond  Chicago  in  re- 
I)Ienishing  the  larder  of  our  institution. 

".Much  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  the  farm  as  an  adjunct  to  any 
institution  where  the  inmates  are  supported  by  the  commonwealth,  especially 
where  the  question  of  emi)loyment  for  a  large  jiroportion  of  them  is  a  factor 
in  the  problem,  and  all  our  observation  tends  to  a  most  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  the  farm  idea.  Our  farm  has  been  a  sticcess  from  the  time  its 
initial  crop  was  harvested.  Its  products  of  corn,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes, 
onions,  etc.,  are  wholly  consumed  within  the  penitentiary  walls,  and  its 
products  of  hogs,  shee)),  calves  and  i)0ultry  add  a  i)leasing  variety  to  the 
menu.  During  the  summer  months,  in  fact  as  long  as  tlie  production  on 
the  farm  continues,  green  foodstuffs  are  fed  in  full  plentitude,  no  effort  be- 
ing made  to  stint  the  supply;  our  policy  being  to  use  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  is  produced  on  the  farm  while  it  is  fresh,  seasonable  and  appealing 
to  the  palate.  The  excess  production  of  tomatoes,  that  is,  all  over  what  can 
be  used  just  as  they  ripen,  is  i)Ut  throi;gh  the  process  of  canning  and  stored 
away   for   winter   use.     Our   cold-storage    facilities   enable   us   to   keep   manv 
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hinulred  bushels  of  edible  roots:  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  oyster  plant,  etc..  so 
that  throughout  the  winter  months  there  is  a  large  resefve  stock  of  vege- 
tables upon  which  daily  call  is  made. 

•'There  is  one  objectionable  feature  in  the  conditions  existing  at  Joliet 
which  may  be  considered  a  handicap  when  the  food  problem  is  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  and  that  is,  the  non-existence  of  suitable  soil, 
convenient  to  the  prison,  to  permit  having  a  sufficient  acreage  to  enable  us 
to  cultivate  a  large  potato  crop.  Land  of  quality  requisite,  and  in  q\iantity 
sufficient,  if  procurable  at  all,  would  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  prison 
proper  as  to  render  its  cultivation  inconvenient.  F'or  this  reason  we  are 
forced  to  purchase  our  supply  of  potatoes,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
cash  buyers  of  carload  shipments,  we  can  always  demand  highest  quality  and 
fair  prices.  Our  cold  storage  bins  receive  the  tubers  as  rapidly  as  the  cars 
unload  and  we  have  reason  to  pride  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  the  loss 
from  mold  or  decay  is  practically  nil. 

Essential  Aims  in  Diet. 

"It  has  been  our  aim  to  supply  a  diet  that  would  combine  wholesomeness, 
variety  and  nutritive  value.  Judgment  in  selection  and  cleanliness  in 
preparation  being  accepted  conclusions,  the  remaining  problem  is  to  arrange 
such  variety  as  to  be  pleasing  to  the  palate  without  cloying  the  appetite,  or 
detracting  from  the  dietary  value  of  the  food  stuffs  as  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  nutritive  value.  Beef  aud  potatoes  as  a  basis  give  substan- 
tial foundation  to  any  bill  of  fare,  so  we  use  them  almost  to  the  extent  of 
lavishness.  Corned  beef  aud  cabbage  as  a  mid-week  dinner  course  has  been 
a  stereotyped  item  for  years.  We  recognize  the  high  value  of  soup  by  serv- 
ing it  on  alternate  days.  Beans,  of  the  homely  navy  variety,  have  the  em- 
phatic endorsement  of  our  leading  dietarians  for  their  bone  and  muscle 
building  value,  so  we  depend  upon  them  greatly  as  auxiliary  to  the  potatoes. 
Fresh  pork  in  moderation,  fish  in  season,  bacon  and  salt  pork  at  least  once 
a  week,  sausage  as  a  breakfast  dish,  and  the  cereals,  such  as  rice,  hominy 
and  rolled  oats,  help  to  make  up  the  menu.  ^\Tien  there  is  added  to  this 
several  varieties  of  evaporated  fruit,  stev/ed  and  served  as  a  supper  dish; 
bread  pudding,  butter,  syrup  and  the  essentials  of  wheat  and  corn  bread, 
coffee  and  tea,  we  believe  that  for  wholesomeness  and  variety  the  average 
meal  served  to  the  inmates  of  the  .Toliet  Penitentiary  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  other  penal  or  charitable  institution  wherever  situated. 

"In  harmony  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  include  a  general  summary  of  the  staple  food  stuffs  consumed  each  day  at 
this  institution.  In  round  numbers  the  list  would  be  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 

Flour    1.800  lbs. 

Meat    1,700  lbs. 

Potatoes     40  bus. 

Coffee     400  gal. 

Cost  of  meals  IS.lSc.  per  man;  total  per  man  per  day  47.19  cts. 
Eighteen  bushels  of  beans  and  sixteen  of  pickled  beets  are  consumed  each 
week.  In  addition  to  these  25  bushels  of  turnips,  or  2,00ii  pounds  of  cab- 
bage, or  30  bushels  of  onions,  are  served  to  the  inmates,  the  selection  of 
either  of  the  three  vegetables  depending  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  menu. 
All  of  the  above  named  vegetables  are  used  regularly  throughout  the  year. 
The  fresh  stuff  from  the  farm  is  used  as  rapidly  as  it  matures.  In  that  way 
it  helps  greatly  to  add  variety  to  the  bill  of  fare. 

Syste.m  axu  Equipment. 

"The  cold  storage  facilities  of  this  institution  have  been  arranged  especially 
with  a  view  towards  the  convenient,  rapid  and  economical  handling,  cooling 
and  cutting  of  the  various  meats  that  are  consumed  in  such  large  quantities, 
delivered  from   the  slaughter  house  or  wholesale  depot  at  the  door  of  the 
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ciiiuuioilioiis  rold  storage  department.  The  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal  or 
smoked  meats  are  stored  in  an  atmosphere  of  uniformly  freezing  tempera- 
ture, and  kept  therein  all  during  the  process  of  preparation  for  delivery  to 
the  }{itchen,  thus  obviating  any  possibility  of  spoiling. 

"The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  improved  modern  cooking  apparatus 
which  has  been  universally  referred  to  as  the  most  convenient,  economical 
and  practical  of  any  in  use  throughout  the  largest  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. Visiting  experts  from  different  sections  have  inspected  the  various 
utensils  comprising  this  system,  marvelled  at  the  thoroughly  satisfactory 
results  obtained  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  steam,  and  have  paid  our 
system  the  highest  compliment  possiljle,  by  recommending  the  putting  in 
of  similar  plants  in  the  institulion.s  with  which  they  were  connected.  Much 
of  this  commendation  is  directed  to  the  aluminum  cooking  kettles,  twelve  in 
number,  eight  having  a  capacity  of  ninety  gallons,  and  four  holding  120 
gallons  each.  They  are  moulded  of  aluminum,  insuring  absolute  cleanliness 
and  security  from  any  contamination  of  the  food  by  chemical  action  of 
metals;  such  danger  as  is  always  present  in  the  use  of  iron  or  copper  utensils. 

"The  arrangement  of  steam  pipes  supplying  the  heat  to  these  kettles  is 
original  v.ith  this  institution,  being  the  result  of  much  study  and  experi- 
ment. That  it  is  a  success  in  every  particular  is  amply  attested  by  the 
palatable  condition  of  the  food  and  the  further  and  the  most  commendable 
fact  that  seven  pounds  of  steam  accomplishes  in  one  hour  an  amount  of 
cooking  that  required  forty  pounds  under  the  older  system. 

"In  the  preparation  of  some  meats  for  certain  dishes,  a  grinding  machine 
has  been  found  of  great  utility  and  there  is  one  installed  in  this  kitchen. 
The  work  is  done  rapidly,  thoroughly,  and  with  the  minimum  of  power,  pro- 
ducing an  output  that  is  clearly  attractive  and  highly  nutritious. 

"There  is  no  analogy  between  the  conditions  existing  within  the  walls 
of  a  pententiary  and  those  of  a  community  of  equal  numbers  on  the  outside. 
To  describe  these  conditions  as  abnormal  may  be  considered,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  laymen,  as  taking  an  extreme  view,  but  an  intelligent  handling 
of  the  subject  requires  that  they  be  treated  as  abnormal  in  order  that  due 
consideration  be  given  to  all  details,  all  phases  which  may  have  some  bear- 
ing uijon  the  primary  object  sought  and  planned  for;  that  is  the  providing 
of  a  proper  and  adequate  food  supply  that  will  tend  to  maintain  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  inmates  at  even  a  higher  standard  than  that  prevailing 
In  the  average  community  of  like  number  in  the  outer  world.  I  may  say 
at  a  higher  standard  than  is  the  average  on  the  outside,  because  the  pri- 
mary object  of  all  reformatory  institutions  is  to  keep  the  largest  possible 
proi)ortion  of  the  inmates  diligently  (and  profitably)  employed  at  such  labor 
as  is  best  fitted  to  their  physical  condition.  In  consequence  of  this  determin- 
ation, a  larger  percentage  of  our  population  is  engaged  in  daily  labor  of 
some  kind  than  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  small  towns  outside  the  walls. 
The  very  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  is  engaged  in  manual  labor  is 
convincing  proof  that  their  physical  condition  is  maintained  at  an  eminently 
satisfactory  standard.  That  our  efforts  along  this  line  are  successful  is 
l)orne  out  by,  and  these  conditions  contribute  their  part  towards,  the  lim- 
lte<l  numbers  of  patients  in  the  prison  hosiutal  and  liy  the  extremely  low 
death   rate  prevailing   in   the  institution. 

"In  conclusion  I  would  say  this:  The  result  of  several  years  of  observation, 
experience  and  conscientious  study  of  the  subject  strengthens  me  in  my 
Ijellef  as  to  (he  first  recpjisites  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  food  supply 
at  our  State  institution,  and  that  they  are,  in  the  order  named:  A  farm  of 
suitable  size,  requisite  fertility  and  close  jiroximity;  commodious  cold  stor- 
age facilities;  and  convenient  markets  for  (he  purchase  of  staples  in  feed- 
stuffs  at  right  prices.  When  you  add  to  these  judgment  and  experience  in 
critical  selection  and  careftil  method  in  storing  so  as  (o  prevent  loss  from 
decay  or  exposure  to  weather  changes,  skill  in  preparation  and  variety  in 
the  composition  of  the  menu.  I  submit  that  you  have  come  as  near  to  a  sat- 
l.sfnctory  sohition  of  the  food  problem  in  our  large  institution  as  is  within 
the  present  ability  of  man.  The  average  daily  sick  call  is  39.  The  average 
in  hospital  per  day  Is  19.     There  have  been  r)S  deaths  in  the  last  5  vears. 
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THE  CAKE  0¥  THE   I'ooU    IN    SMAl.l.  CI'IIKS. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Parsons  of  Jacksonville  gave  the  experience  and  the 
methods  employed  in  that  city  in  a  paper  on  •'Tho  Care  of  the  Poor  in 
Small  Cities/'  as  follows : 

"The  program  committee  wished  to  present  the  subject  of  'The  Care  of 
the  Poor  in  Small  Cities'  at  this  time,  believing  there  would  be  some 
present  at  this  conference  from  neighboring  cities  in  which  there  is  as  yet 
no  organized  effort  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  The  suggestions  offered  are  for 
those,  if  there  be  such  present,  and  not  for  the  greater  part  of  the  audience, 
who  are  already  familiar  with  the  workings  of  a  charity  organization 
society.  I  shall  touch  upon  the  principles  upon  which  organized  charity 
works  and  suggest  how  a  society  for  the  care  of  the  poor  may  be  started 
in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Jacksonville. 

"It  is  commonly  supposed  that  there  is  really  no  need  of  such  a  society 
in  small  cities,  because  there  are  no  such  cases  of  poverty  existing  as  are 
found  in  the  large  cities.  From  a  brief  experience  in  a  large  city  and  a 
longer  one  in  a  small  city,  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  small  city 
can  use  the  society  just  as  effectively  in  looking  after  its  few  hundred 
dependents  as  the  large  city  can  use  it  in  looking  after  its  thousands.  People 
can  be  just  as  discouraged  in  a  small  city  as  in  a  large  one;  just  as  sad, 
just  as  cold,  just  as  hungry  and  just  as  much  in  need  of  a  friend.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  well-to-do  of  a  small  community  are  quite  as  unlikely 
to  give  the  right  kind  of  assistance  as  are  their  city  neighbors.  They  are 
fully  as  easily  imposed  upon  and  the  system  of  co.unty  relief  is  less  well 
organized. 

Old  Way  Encoukaged  Pauperism. 

"A  brief  sketch  of  the  work  begun  here  in  Jacksonville  seven  years  ago 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  For  a  good  many  years  people  who 
were  thiniving  about  it  had  realized  that  public  relief  given  in  the  way  of 
county  orders  and  that  which  was  given  at  our  doors  was  increasing,  rather 
than  diminishing,  the  number  of  applicants  for  that  kind  of  aid.  It  was 
learned  that  other  cities  all  over  the  country  were  giving  time  and  attention 
to  this  matter;  and  at  a  meeting  of  representative  citizens,  called  to  consider 
the  subject,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  plan  successfully  operating  in 
all  large  cities  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones  and  inaugurate  a  charity 
organization  society,  which  should  exist,  as  Dean  Hodges  expresses  it,  'Not 
to  be  a  source  of  supply,  like  a  grocery  store,  but  for  the  purpose  of  counsel, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and  thereby  giving 
them  the  most  permanent  kind  of  benefit.' 

"The  principles  of  such  an  organization  were  first  thought  out  and  tried 
in  London  and  were  brought  to  this  country  and  put  in  operation  in  Balti- 
more twenty-five  years  ago.  These  principles  are  simple  and  common 
sense.  There  is  nothing  new  about  them.  Fortunate  people  had  merely 
aroused  themselves  to  help  the  unfortunate  in  an  intelligent  rather  than  an 
unintelligent  way;  drawing  upon  their  time  and  thought  as  well  as  upon 
their  means.  We  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  wished  to  do  some- 
thing preventive  and  curative  rather  than  merely  palliative,  and  this  would 
require  the  services  of  at  least  one  person  in  the  city,  assisted  by  the 
advice  ana  counsel  of  many  others.  We  were  beginning  to  see  that  poverty 
and  pauperism  have  their  causes,  which  must  be  studied  if  adequate  assist- 
ance is  to  be  given;  and  those  who  had  had  experience  were  saying  that 
homes  must  be  visited  again  and  again,  the  environments  must  become  well 
known,  friendly  relations  must  be  established  with  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  that  only  a  trained  worker  could  do  this  thoroughly.  We  found 
by  looking  at  the  county  records  that  almost  300  people  in  the  city  were 
being  assisted  by  the  county  from  week  to  week:  many  of  these  also  asking 
help,  some  from  several  churches  at  the  same  time  and  from  relief  societies 
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ani  individuals.     We  felt  that  the  number  was  too  ?rreat  for  a  city  of  our 
;:\nd  we  also  realized  that  much  thai  was  being  done  was  encouraging 
--■.TV  and  pauperism,  and  was  therefore  a  positive  harm.     We  had  been 
throwing  a  sop  to  the  poor  to  keep  their  poverty  and  misery  out  of  sight 
and  now  \re  began  to  feel  that,  with  thought  and  time,  we  ought  to  develop 
a  higher  order  of  things. 

"At  the  close  of  a  public  meeting  addressed  by  a  speaker  on  the  subject 
of    i^-_-i-     _=   Charity'  it  was  decided  to  form  the  Jacksonville  Associated 
'  an  office  and  hire  one  person  to  give  her  time  to  listening 

,     ::i  of  those  in  need,  after  which  she  should  advise  with  them 
and  herself  secure  for  them  from  Various  sources  whatever  assistance  she 
might   deem   necessary.     When  people   reach   tue   stage   that   they   will   beg 
from  door  to  door  there  is  something  radically  wrong.     They  are  morally 
ill:   and  to  get  them  upon  their  feet  again  and  make  them  self  supporting 
and  self  respecting  requires  time  and  wise  thought  and  often  some  material 
aid.    Quite  as  often  material  aid  should  be  withheld. 

"The  old  method  was  an  easy  one.     It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  give  a 
meal,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  or  a  dime  and  get  a  "God  bless  you'  than  to  say 
"Xo.*     It  would  be  easy  to  give  the  ci-^iid  the  candy  for  which  it  cries.     If 
we  xrere  the  ones  to  be  considered  we  might  do  these  things.     But  we  are 
not.  and  often  it  is  our  duty  to  forego  the  selfish  pleasure.    A  kind  hearted 
woman  says:     "I  could  not  rest  at  night  if  I  turned  a  man  hungrj-  from  my 
door.'     And  so.  for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  s'oe  does  the  thing  asked  of 
her.  not  stopping  to  consider  that  she  has  encouraged  a  man  to  live  without 
work. 

"Shall  we.  then,  turn  people  from  our  doors  with  a  refusal,  in  the  face 

of  the  command  to  "give  to  him  that  asketh?'    We  cannot  do  that  if  we  wish 

to  call  ourselves  the  friend  of  Him  who  gave  the  command.     What  does  the 

phycj^iaT?  '^o  when  applied  to  for  medicine?    You  tell  him  you  want  some- 

nfss.  and  he  listens  to  your  heart.    You  ask  him  for  something 

-  complexion,  and  he  makes  an  attack  upon  your  diet.    WTien 

haven't  the  things  you  asked  for.  but  you  have  begun  a 

•   which,  although  somevhat  disagreeable,  leads  to  your 

.1-    i^r-r:-  -n  a  man  comes  to  the  door  with  a  story,  whether  true 

or  false.  •  ne  and  suffering,  he  is  in  need  of  the  help  of  some  one 

^'  '  ''"   •       .-'  .-...  ...i  be  of  the  right  aind.    Plainly,  if  a  man  is  in  such  sore 

.:  he  will  teg,  he  needs  much  more  than  that  for  which  he  asks,  a 

-   _       "'  .  •■    .,5^^-    ar!  how  is  one  to  do  the  right  thing  for  him? 

"The  b   -  .    :  the  time  to  give  to  the  matter  and  the  wife 

3r   h.-n.-  .      :.     It  is  evident   that   to   properly  care   for   the 

-^  of  Us  p«fOpJe  tvery  city  should  have  a  place  to  which  they  may 

T'c'ri.  and  talk  over  their  troubles  with  a  trained  and  sympathetic 

'.  if  you  please — who,  after  learning  the  facts,  will  act 

_-  upon  various  public  and  private  agencies  to  assist  in 

:t  ti^e  plan  decided  upon.     Every  community  ought  to  have  the 

)e  medical  advice,  the  best   legal  advice  and  the  best   economic 

■"There  has  been  criticism  of  this  method  of  caring  for  the  poor.     Some 
<""-    "'        '•  rt  ask  a  hungry  man  questions,  but   give  him   something  to 
but  why  not  do  both?    If  you  were  dealing  with  his  stomach 
■  .  n  would  not  be  necessary,  but  the  special  tenet  of  modern 
f  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  an  animal,  but  with  a 
:;at  you  are  not  dealing  with  a  creature  who  can  live  by 
bread  alone:    that   you  are  dealing  primarily   with  a  soul.     Charity   investi- 
gates in  rr^.c'T  to  find  the  hidden  springs  of  character:   to  discover  what  is 
still  ■  and  true,  on  which  to  build:   and  it  is  not  what  you  give 

h\m.  you  enable  him  to  do  that  is  the  measure  of  your  service. 

;   a5ks  all  merchants  and  citizens  not  to  give  to  strangers  without 
>n.  and  stands  ready  to  make  this  investigation   for  them;    and 
17.:-  -5  r.'-)i  requested  for  any  reason  but  the  best  good  of  the  applicant. 
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"If  yoa  had  a  wayward  boy.  lost  to  you  in  a  great  ciiy.  would  it  ■ot 
give  you  hope  lo  know  thai  in  that  city  there  «-a-   s-     .-z--  --.-  r.n   jsto 

whoEt  hands  he  would  probably  fall  wl:.::li  woold  c  ieara 

of  the  boy's  home  and  relatives :    get   :  nto  oomm  -  .    ind 

urge  and  aid  him  to  do  the  right  thing?     The  Aseoeii-  3 

city  has  acted  in  this  way  time  and  time  again.    Ofiei.  5 

have  provea  the  story  told  utterly  false  and  the  moii*;.  ^z,bi^.  ..,..--  t-^d 
from  kind  hearted  but  thoughtless  citizejis  Torse  than  waste'l. 

Favijbite  Plea  fc«  CttAarrr. 

"•^oi  long  ago  a  cripple  collected  a  good  many  doUars  fn^  tbe  mer- 
chants, who  were  solicited  for  money  for  a  cork  ler  -  ' — -ite  object.  Any 
one  of  the  police  eouid  have  given  the  inf<»inati:  -^  man  had  jia* 
come   from   the   lockup,  where   he   had   spent   thr^er-    .^.^    :;r   -^^----.^^^ 

The  night  after  Lis  cork  leg  c-ollei?tion  was  taken  ani  ;t-^n:  in  i3 

he  was  again  arrested  in  a  drtmken  fig-ht,  and  this  tine  n^  ~  -  -  ::ie 

:ounty  jail  for  ten  days,  the  time  5x«ent  in  the  v^o  ;3.:i=  :-?s-.  pay«^ 

from  SIO  to  SLf .  If  the  man  had  been  sent  to  the  o:S.c-e  : :  -nated 
Charities,  or  ordered  by  the  police  to  stop  riegging.  he  would  prooaoiy  have 
left  the  town  the  first  day. 

Saveis  Cov^L-Nj-11   Much  Mo.xxy. 

"While  the  primary  object  of  the  society  5?  th^  ■weifaTe  nt  \>i!y~^  t-e^in^ 

jie-;.  :n:::-en:ally.  in  detecting  ana  ^:      -     .    "  -7 

—  ■-::"::   nirz-fj      Six  years  ago.  'crhen  .-e 

-     .-          r  r   —  -^^  list  of  :^  -  : 

-  -  the  ccr 

:_T:_-jt.    ;.                             "       -    "             -  -- 

T^rseer  was  -  9 
::  cm  almcst  '■-       - 
c^ncs  for  county  £ 
1-  "!;:.     As  an  ill    -                                  -     - 

give  notiiiDg  in  the  c-iiy  of  Ft  .:$  r«<- 

1  by  the  Associated  Chsri*:^  iry  of 

ciiii   orianizaiion  said  in  his  r-  ;t 

systems  of  put  iic  relief  c-ould  "'  -  _    3- 

izec  charily  was  csed  in  p 

"There  were  naturally  m^                                              j  did  not  like  this  inno- 

vitioQ.     The         --      ^ ""-  r         - 

l.T  society  xr..  -  ^ 

c'r.a":  were  a  It..^  _-.  .-,  :  -  -.-  -  .:  ^  - 
not  'r-e  eXi'lainei  to  the  n-eni'r-ers  0:  thr  A?^. 
motive  in  th^s  work  has   :>^en   the  —-"-a--      - 

The  poor,  on  whom  many  years  0:  :                                              -  -. 
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the  bills  of  Representative  Heinl  and  Senator  Hay,  wliich  provided  for  civil 
service  in  an  cities  and  counties,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  were  defeated. 

"Small  cities  in  which  there  is  a  charity  organization  society  are  certain 
to  be  interested  in  jail  and  poor  farm  conditions;  to  make  use  of  the  juvenile 
court;  to  be  informed  upon  the  methods  of  county  relief,  and  to  be  loyal 
to  some  child  saving  society.  It  is  a  valuable  thing  to  any  community  to 
Jiave  in  it  a  group  of  people  who  are  giving  attention  to  these  subjects. 

"A  number  of  helpful  i)amphlets  upon  the  subject  of  organized  charity 
in  small  cities  are  published  by  the  New  York  society.  The  most  recent 
and  exhaustive  one  is  by  Mr.  Francis  McLean  of  Brooklyn,  late  of  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  From  the  experiences  of  small  societies  east 
and  west  he  has  compiled  suggestions  covering  every  point  which  might 
arise  to  puzzle  a  group  of  people  intending  to  organize  such  a  society.  1 
have  a  number  of  copies  of  this  pamphlet  here  today  and  shall  be  very  glad 
to  give  them  to  any  one  present  who  is  interested  to  have  them." 


IJISCLSSIUX   liV  MKS.   NANNIE  ^\.   hINKlN.  ( » K  liLUn.MI\<;- 

TON. 

You  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  the  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Parsons  has  been 
very  helpful  to  us  all.  I  represent  the  Bureau  of  Cbarities  of  Bloomington, 
a  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  confine 
ourselves  to  definite  lines  of  work  in  a  town  of  this  size.  We  are  practically 
a  clearing-house  for  all  lines  of  charitable  work.  In  connection  with  our 
work  we  have  been  doing  the  work  of  the  Humane  Society  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  work.  The  Humane  Society  work  has  become  very  laborious 
in  the  last  year  and  our  Board  have  thought  best  to  have  a  separate  organ- 
ization. We  have  received  our  incorporation  papers  from  Springfield  and  we 
hope,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  have  a  fully  organized  Society,  with  a  lar^e  mem- 
bership, thus  relieving  us  largely  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  the  Juvenile  Court  work,  during  the  first  two  years  the  probation  officer 
received  no  remuneration  from  the  County  Board.  The  third  and  last  year, 
$150  was  given  us  to  use  for  this  branch  of  the  work.  Our  County  Judge 
gives  his  Saturday  mornings  to  this  Juvenile  Court  work.  I  have  acted 
as  the  probation  officer,  doing  this  in  connection  with  Associated  Charities 
work.  Saturday  mornings  we  meet  at  the  office  of  the  County  Judge  where 
each  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  he  has  been  doing  during 
the  week,  also  to  hear  the  report  from  the  school  teacher,  and  the  report 
of  the  Probation  ofllicer,  telling  what  she  has  been  able  to  learn  of  the  boy's 
conduct  from  the  neighbors  and  his  associates.  The  report  of  the  teacher 
is  mailed  to  us  Friday  evening,  reaching  us  Saturday  morning  in  time  to 
report  at  the  hearing.  The  teacher's  report  gives  the  number  of  days  in 
attendance,  number  of  days'  absence,  cause  of  absence,  deportment,  and 
progress  in  studies.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
l)oy  from  many  different  angles. 

In  our  office  we  have  four  persons  employed  to  conduct  our  work.  My 
assistant  and  myself  give, our  full  time,  and  the  woman  in  charge  of  the 
work  room  gives  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  May.  She  is  em- 
ployed at  $1  per  day.  She  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  instruct  in  all  kind.« 
of  sewing,  and  attend  to  the  mending  of  the  garments  sent  in  for  distribu- 
tion. TIh'  man  in  charge  of  the  wood  yard  is  emijloyed  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  He  oversees  the  sawing  of  the  wood  and  the  keeping  of  the  time 
of  the  men  who  are  there  working  for  meals  and  lodgings. 

Now.  how  we  rare  for  our  sick:  For  a  time  we  had  a  free  dispensary  in 
connection  with  our  charities,  but  this  was  quite  an  expense  so  we  decided 
to  discontinue  It,  and  arrange  for  a  medical  staff  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Charities,  who.  after  Investigation,  receive  the  cases  sent  to  them.  On 
this  staff  we  have  two  general   practitioners,  two  men   who  give  their  time 
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to  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  two  capable  surgeons.  When  an  appli- 
cant comes  to  our  office  and  we  find  him  in  need  of  medical  attention,  we  send 
him  to  the  office  of  these  physicians.  These  physicians  are  not  supposed 
to  go  to  the  homes  of  the  applicant,  but  in  turn  the  applicant  receives  free 
treatment  if  he  is  able  to  go  to  the  physician's  office.  Should  the  applicant 
need  treatment  at  home  he  is  referred  to  the  county  physician,  with  whom 
we  have  hearty  cooperation.  These  physicians  are  also  willing  to  take  cases 
where  an  operation  is  needed.  In  this  event  they  are  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where  they  receive  the  best  of  attention.  If  the  applicants  can  pay  for  their 
board  while  there,  we  expect  them  to  do  so.  If  they  are  not  able  we  make 
an  effort  to  collect  the  amount  from  some  one  we  may  interest  in  the  case. 
We  do  not  draw  on  our  general  fund. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  we  have  the  services  of  the  visiting  nurse, 
and  are  very  proud  to  announce  this  fact  to  you.  She  is  employed  by 
Brokaw  Hospital.  The  hospital  decided  to  do  their  charity  work  in  this  way. 
This  young  woman  makes  her  home  at  the  hospital,  and  goes  from  there 
each  day,  subject  to  the  calls  from  our  office,  or  those  of  the  physicians. 
She  cooperates  with  us  in  every  way.  She  reports  to  us  where  clothing  is 
needed,  or  the  furnishing  of  milk  and  eggs  for  the  sick.  She  spends  two 
days  each  week  visiting  the  schools  and  investigates  the  physical  condition 
of  the  children.  If  there  are  any  who  are  not  in  a  good  condition  physically 
she  brings  them  to  us  and  we  refer  them  to  the  doctor  who  is  best  fitted  to 
care  for  their  case. 

There  are  demands  made  upon  us  for  small  loans.  Especially  has  this  been 
rrue  in  the  last  few  years,  since  the  loan  companies  have  been  charging 
such  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  their  money.  We  have  started  what  we  call 
a  collateral  loan  fund.  We  loan  this  money  to  the  applicants,  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $5  to  $25,  as-the  case  may  demand.  We  charge  them  six  per 
cent  for  this  money.  In  order  to  insure  ourselves  against  loss  we  take  a 
chattel  mortgage,  or  a  note  with  good  security.  In  but  one  case  have  we 
lost  the  money  loaned,  and  this  was  a  case  of  sickness,  where  it  could  not 
be  otherwise. 

We  have  at  attorney  who  gives  his  services  free.  We  often  have  widows 
who  come  to  us  for  legal  advice,  if  it  is  a  case  where  they  are  suing  for  a 
divorce  they  pay  for  the  cost  of  filing  the  papers,  and  the  service  of  the  at- 
torney is  free. 

Last  winter  our  friendly  visiting  committee  started  a  little  settlement 
work  in  the  west  part  of  our  city.  This  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  well  equipped  house,  and  a  body  of  well  equipped 
men  and  women  who  will  volunteer  to  do  the  work  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader.  We  are  planning  now  to  raise  the  money  for  this  work.  In  this 
house  w^e  expect  to  have  a  sub-station  of  our  city  library.  And  the  good 
work  accomplished  along  this  line  can  all  be  attributed  to  the  effort  of  our 
friendly  visitors. 

This  past  winter  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  cooperation  of  our  county 
supervisors  and  city  officials.  And  our  committee  on  cooperation  has  been 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this.  On  this  committee  we  have  the  chairman 
of  the  county  board,  a  man  of  influence.  Second,  we  have  a  man  connected 
with  all  lines  of  religious  work,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  the  county. 
The  third  member  of  this  committee  is  an  influential  business  man.  When 
they  make  a  request  it  is  seldom  refused.  The  county  supervisors  are  ask- 
ing us  to  investigate  their  cases,  and  the  Mayor  asks  us  to  investigate  his 
cases  where  persons  make  application  for  permits  to  beg.  In  this  way  we 
rid  our  city  of  a  large  number  of  unpleasant  sights  on  our  street  corners. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  we  raise  our  money?  We  have  a 
membership  of  $:>  and  one  for  $.5.  The  $3  is  for  individuals  and  the  $,5  for 
clubs  and  church  societies.  We  also  have  a  family  membership  of  $10  and 
one  for  $25.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  about  twenty-five  members.  We  hope 
to  raise  this  number  to  forty,  thus  insuring  us  each  year  $1,000.  It  costs 
us  about  $2,000  to  run  our  association  for  a  year,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
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comes  readily.  It  has  been  a  plan  of  ours  to  call  on  the  public  for  funds 
only  once  in  two  years,  and  we  find  it  is  much  better.  Then  the  public  are 
not  burdened  with  our  cause. 

I  believe  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  this  work  and  I  am  sure  if 
you  would  read  this  little  pamphlet  that  has  Iteen  suggested  by  Mrs.  Parsons 
you  would  receive  all  the  necessarv  information  about  this  line  of  work. 


I'lIU.lC  (AUK  OF  Till-:  IM)01I:  THE  MODKL  ALMSllOlSK. 

I'lic  conlVronce  listeneil  to  a  impcr  (»n  "Public  Care  (W  tlu-  Poor:  the 
Modt'l  Almshouse,"  pre?entotl  l>y  Superintendent  S.  T.  Metealf  of  the 
Sanjiainon  county  ainisliouse.  located  at  Buffalo.  Illinoii^.  It  was  as 
foll«)\vs: 

"No  one  is  better  aware  of  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  model  almshouse  than  I  am.  Each  poor  farm  superintendent,  draw- 
ing from  his  own  experience,  has  his  own  ideas  on  this  subject.  Therefore, 
in  preparing  this  paper.  I  do  not  presume  to  describe  what  would  be  accepted 
by  all  experienced  persons  as  the  best  form  of  almshouse,  but  only  to  de- 
scribe that  which  1  feel  from  experience  to  be  my  own  idea  of  a  model  alms- 
house. As  I  understand  it  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  chairman  of  the 
poor-farm  committees  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  and  county  boards  and 
poor  farm  sujjerintendents  to  attend  this  conference  was  that  subjects  of 
mutual  interest  might  be  discussed.  Therefore  when  I  get  through  1  expect 
some  of  my  fellow  superintendents  will  express  their  opinions  and  perhaps 
tear  my  model  almshouse  to  pieces.  However  that  may  be.  I  shall  proceed 
to  state  what  in  my  judgment  the  model  almshouse  should  be  like. 

In  the  first  place  I  believe  every  county  farm  should  be  made  up  of  one 
section  of  land  so  that  there  could  be  raised  thereon  all  of  the  cattle,  hogs 
and  general  stock  and  all  the  farm  produce,  including  large  quantities  of 
small  fruits  and  vegetables,  needed  for  the  institution.  There  should  be 
a  good  herd  of  cows  to  provide  an  a'Dundance  of  milk  for  the  sick  and  old 
and  feeble  persons.  The  farm  should  raise  a  large  part  of  the  meat  con- 
sumed.    The  farm  should  be  reached  by  a  steam  or  trolley  road. 

(lodi)  \V.\Ti:u  SiiM'i.v  ViT.vu 

"The  model  almshouse  should  have  an  adequate  water  supply.  The  source 
of  water,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  location.  But  there  should  be  an 
abundance  of  pure  wholesome  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  ample  sup 
ply  for  domestic  use  and  an  amply  sufflcient  .supply  for  tise  in  case  of  fire 
The  model  almshouse  should  he  able  to  cut  its  own  ice.  Since  the  problem 
of  a  proper  walnr  supply  differs  in  many  farms,  let  me  describe  the  system 
we  have  at  Huffalo  in  Sangamon  county  as  a  sami)le.  The  drinking  and 
cr)oklng  water  comes  from  a  deep  well.  The  water  for  domestic  use,  in- 
cluding wash  water,  the  flushing  of  sewers  and  emergency  use  in  case  of  fire 
and  for  ice  is  obtained  from  the  tile  <lrains.  Instead  of  allowing  th*^  water 
that  is  tile-drained  to  run  away  unused  wc  collect  it  in  two  excavated  reser- 
voirs, Kach  resnrvoir  has  a  substantial  concrete  dam  and  the  surplus  water 
pasHf-H  over  the  dam  of  the  first  reservoir  into  the  second  reservoir.  From 
th.-  sfcond  resorvoir  it  passes  through  a  chute  which  throws  a  torrent  of 
wac-r  at  right  angles  into  the  sewage  coming  from  our  main  sewer,  thus 
greatly  adulterating  the  sewage  and  sending  the  diluted  mass  on  to  the 
farms  below  without  any  objection  from  the  owners  thereof.  To  further 
dilute  this  sewagf  I  have  arranged  a  pipe  which  comes  through  the  bottom 
of  the  second  concrete  dam  and  spurts  water  up  into  the  air  like  a  fountain 
and  then  splashed  down  into  the  .sewer  opening,  helping  to  adulterate  the 
sewage  before  it   hits  the  water  coming   through   the  chute. 


SCIENTIFIC    GARDENING   ON.  THE   COOK    COUNTY   POOR 

FARM. 


[Some  results  of  the  season  of  1907.  In  1903  the  farm  was  run  at  a  loss  of 
$33  74.  In  1904  the  net  profit  was  $2,359  ;  in  1905,  $1,463,  and  In  1906,  $1,381. 
The  benefit  of  outdoor  employment  and  fresh  vegetable  food  to  the  inmates  Is  In- 
estimable.] 
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"From  the  first  reservoir  a  steam  pump  lifts  water  into  a  tank  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  ixigh  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  give  good 
pressure  of  water  to  the  roof  or  our  building.  The  steel  tower  is  fifty  feet 
high.  Inside,  stand  pipes  provided  with  2'^.  inch  canvas  hose  ready  for  in- 
stant use  are  distributed  throughout  the  hallways,  with  125  feet  of  hose  at 
each  stand.  AVe  feel  that  we  have  made  all  human  preparations  to  put  out  a 
fire.  You  will  note  that  our  water  system  provides,  as  the  result  of  tile- 
draining,  an  abundance  of  washing  water,  ice,  fire  service;  and  plenty  of 
water  to  flush  toilet  basins  and  dilute  and  flood  sewage  over  farms  below  ours 
without  causing  objection  from  the  owners  thereof.  I  believe  a  model  alms- 
house water  service,  in  some  way  practical  to  its  location,  should  do  all  these 
things:  and  supply,  as  we  do  at  Buffalo  by  a  separate  well,  an  abimdance  of 
pure  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 

System  ix  Buildings. 

"If  I  were  to  have  the  construction  of  a  new  almshouse  I  shoukl  not  have 
any  building  more  than  two  stories  high.  Even  at  that  there  should  be  an 
elevator,  because  more  old  people  are  hurt  going  up  and  down  stairs  than 
ever  would  be  hurt  in  an  elevator.  In  the  place  of  one  building,  which  we 
find  so  frequently  in  poor  houses  in  this  State,  I  would  have  a  group  arranged 
something  like  this:  First  a  small  building  to  contain  the  poor  farm  office 
and  the  living  rooms  for  the  family  of  the  superintendent.  Connected  with 
this  building  by  corridors,  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  or  backward  at  an 
angle,  I  would  have  two  buildings  of  suitable  size,  considering  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county;  one  building  for  the  males  and  one  for  females.  The 
sleeping  rooms'  should  be  upstairs.  The  lower  floors  should  be  devoted  to 
the  work,  sitting,  bath  and  other  rooms  used  in  the  day  time.  There  should 
be  toilet  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  entirely  separate  from  sleeping  or  day 
rooms.  Modern  plumbing  should  be  used  throughout.  The  buildings  should 
be  so  set  as  to  admit  sunshine,  every  day  there  is  any,  into  every  part  of 
every  building  some   part  of  such   days. 

"In  each  of  the  buildings  for  the  men  and  the  women  I  would  have  at  least 
one  hospital  ward  and  perhaps  two  or  three  small  rooms  for  special  cases  of 
sickness.  There  should  be  no  basements  for  storing  vegetables.  A  separate 
root  cellar  should  be  built  for  this.  Of  course  the  model  almshouse  would 
not  keep  human  beings  in  basements.  Back  of  the  office  building  I  would 
have  a  building  for  laundry,  kitchen,  cold  storage,  and  store;  and  well  back 
of  this  building,  and  separate  from  all  other  buildings,  should  be  the  power 
house  and  heating  plant. 

"To  meet  the  ever  troublesome  tramp  question  I  would  erect  a  small  bunk 
house,  separate  from  the  other  buildings,  where  tramps  could  be  accommo- 
dated for  their  usual  short  stay.  At  the  Sangamon  county  almshouse  they 
stay  usually  one  night.  These  tramps  come,  nine  out  of  ten.  infested  with 
body  lice  and  sometimes  they  have  been  exposed  to  or  are  sick  with  in- 
fectious diseases.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  almshouse  to  al- 
low these  tramps  to  mingle  with  them.  The  bunk  house  could  be  fumigated 
frequently  and  in  all  respects  would  be  a  satisfactory  place  for  the  character 
of  people  who  would  use  it.  It  could  be  heated  with  a  stove  in  the  winter. 
The  idea  of  putting  tramps  in  the  main  sitting  room  has  always  been  very 
repulsive  to  me.  But  what  other  place  does  the  usual  almshouse  have  for 
tramps? 

"The  model  almshouse  should  provide  wholesome  food  in  abundance  for 
its  inmates.  There  should  be,  as  I  stated  before,  plenty  of  milk  and  there 
should  be  eggs  to  be  used  as  special  diet  for  those  who  are  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital or  are  feeble.  This  means  a  good  cook.  One  of  the  great  shortcomings 
of  almshouses,  generally  speaking,  is  that  while  they  are  taking  care  of  a 
lot  of  old  sick  people  they  are  not  providing  hosiMtal  care  for  those  whose 
condition  demands  it.  Perhaps  even  the  model  almshouse  could  not  afford 
a  resident  doctor  or  a  trained  nurse,  but  in  these  days  of  telephone  and 
trolley  lines  it  would  be  possible  for  the  model  poor-farm  superintendent  to 
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get  a  doctor  pretty  quickly  In  case  of  emergency.  But  he  must  have  some 
proi>er  place  for  hospital  treatment  of  the  sick.  Experience  has  shown  that 
hospital  care  fretiuontly  puts  inmates  in  condition  to  leave  the  almshouse 
and  become  .'^♦■Ifsupportint;  or  at  k-ast  help  pay  their  way  at  the  poor-farm 
by  working- 

UL  riAw  nii:  L'i>.MK.\t  i   SvsrK.M. 

•The  management  of  the  model  almshouse  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  salaried  superintendent,  a  married  man;  and  his  wife  should  be  the 
matron  at  a  salary.  I  am  utterly  and  everlastingly  opposed  to  that  ancient 
contract  system.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  27  counties  in  Illinois  are  still 
letting  out  the  care  of  their  poor  by  contract,  often  to  indiscriminate  bidders. 
The  bidder  who  wins  must  make  his  profit  by  scrimping  and  the  larger  the 
po|)ulation  of  his  almshouse  the  less  food  and  the  poorer  food  the  inmates 
will  get.  This  system  ought  to  be  abolished.  No  model  almshouse  can  exist 
with  such  a  system.  Each  county  should  furnish  the  food  and  the  clothing 
and  the  medicine.  Then  if  the  almshouse  is  not  conducted  properly,  the 
fault  lies  with  the  superintendent;  and  he  should  be  held  responsible  and 
accountable.  If  he  doesn't  attend  to  his  business  properly  there  ought  to  be 
a  new  man   in  his  place. 

"The  work  about  the  almshouse  and  on  the  farm  should  be  done  as  far 
as  possible  by  inmates  of  the  institution.  Those-  who  are  able  to  work 
should  contribute  their  labor  to  help  reimburse  the  county  for  their  care. 
Those  who  are  sick,  and  in  the  hospital  should,  of  course,  be  treated  with 
great  kindness  and  should  not  be  asked  to  work. 

"The  model  almshotise,  I  believe,  should  rigidly  close  its  doors  against 
all  children  under  sixteen  years,  against  all  insane,  against  all  epileptics, 
against  all  feeble-minded  children.  These  are  the  wards  of  the  State.  The 
problem  of  their  care  is  altogether  too  big  a  proposition  for  a  county  alms- 
house to  undertake  to  handle.  In  this  connection  I  am  very  glad  to  note 
that  the  Illinois  Legislature  last  spring  passed  a  law  which  in  time  will 
remove  all  of  the  insane  from  Illinois  county  almshouses  to  State  hospitals 
and  will  forever  forbid  almshouses  to  receive  insane  after  that  law  has  been 
put  fully  into  operation.  I  think  also  the  young  blind  and  deaf  persons  who 
can  be  improved  should  be  cared  for  in  State  institutions.  Orphan  children 
I  understand  are  to  be  cared  for  at  the  State  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. 

Value  of  Coopebatiox. 

"I  think  the  superintendents  of  Illinois  almshouses  who  have  come  here 
today  will  i)roflt  by  talking  with  each  other  and  comparing  notes  and   dis- 
cussing problems  that  arise.     I  had  the  pleasure  early  last  summer  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  almshouse  superintendents  of  Wisconsin,  at  Racine,  where 
a  lot  of  fine  men  and  women  who  had  organized  for  mutual  instruction  and 
muttial   protection    met   together  as  they   had   done   for  years   past    and    dis- 
cussed mutual  problems,  greatly  to  their  benefit.     New  York  has  had  such  an 
orKanizalion  for  nuiny  years  and  I  believe  other  states  have  them.     Illinois 
I'oiinty  clerks  and  supervisors  are  organized.     Our  sheriffs  organized  a  few 
days   ago.      I    feel    that    we    who    are    poor-farm    superintendents    in    Illinois 
should  organize,  too.     We  would  benefit  greatly  by  forming  an  organization 
and  holding  a  meeting  once  a  year  perhaps  as  a  section  of  the  State  Con- 
•■    ■   1  e  of  Charities,  said  organization  to  be  absolutely  non-partisan  and  non- 
:i;iii      The  people  who  come  to  our  almshouses  have  been  afRliattMl  with 
■lit    political   i)arties:    they  are   of  different   religious   faiths.     Therefore 
.  ve  we  should   baiiil   together,   regardless  of  jiolitics  or   religion,  in   the 
■    of  humanity  and  fm    tin.  iwst  treatment   for  the  tinforttinato  poor  who 
Clime  under  our  charge 
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uiscissiux  13V  .M.  x.  ai;ms'im{()m;. 

I  have  for  twelve  years  been  a  member  of  our  board  of  supervisors.  I  am 
an  oflieial  in  the  sense  of  being  a  county  warden  and  trying  to  malve  my 
living  practicing  law  on  the  side.  I  have  paid  out  about  ?55, 000— about 
$5,000  a  year. 

The  county  care  of  the  poor  is  a  many  sided  question  and  an  interesting 
one.  We  have  in  our  county  a  plant  where  we  take  care  of  about  three 
hundred  inmates  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000.  We  have  probably  the  best 
plant  outside  of  Dunning  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  We  have  our  large 
v/oman's  building,  woman's  hospital  and  a  pest  house,  a  steam  laundry,  hot 
houses  and  all  those  modern  conveniences.  And  we  feed  people  well.  I 
heard  about  a  man  down  here  in  East  St.  Louis  who  was  running  a  county 
house  down  there,  and  I  heard  of  feeding  people  down  there  on  11  cents  a 
week.  Any  man  in  our  part  of  the  country  who  would  advocate  such  a 
thing  as  that  would  be  considered  too  mean  and  low  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  poor  people  at  all. 

We  have  our  county  superintendent  here  and  he  is  a  well  fed  man,  who 
weighs  about  two  hundred,  and  we  feed  our  poor  well.  It  costs  us  about 
$1.60  a  week.  We  raise  three  or  four  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
several  thousand  bushels  of  beets  and  carrots  and  thousands  of  heads  of 
cabbages  and  we  have  quantities  of  melons,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  of  every- 
thing— everything  that  will  grow  on  rich  ground.  And  we  feed  the  fore- 
quarters  of  beef.  Our  contract  this  year  is  5  cents  a  pound,  but  it  ought 
to  be  more.  We  feed  our  people  the  forequarters.  The  hindquarters  are 
cut  over  the  block  and  sold  to  other  people.  And  we  have  the  very  best 
soup,  which,  you  know,  is  good  for  well  people  as  well  as  sick  people.  We 
take  a  kettle  and  fill  it  part  full  with  water  and  we  put  in  beef,  onions, 
parsnips  and  carrots,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  everything  that  goes  in  to  make 
good  soup,  and  we  make  soup  that  is  worth  eating;  makes  your  mouth 
water  to  hear  about  it.  Then  we  have  a  bakery  and  we  pay  a  baker  $50  a 
month  and  use  nothing  but  winter  wheat  flour  and  make  the  finest  bread 
you  ever  saw,  and  they  eat  it  up,  crust  and  all.  And  then,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  w^e  have  our  eggs  and  ginger  cake  and  corn  bread,  and  on  Fridays 
fish  and  pie;  and  give  them  twice  a  week  or  three  times  a  week,  milk,  a 
pint  of  milk  or  so,  and  butter  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In  fact,  have 
everything  just  as  good  as  anybody  else,  except,  perhaps,  they  do  not  always 
get  butter  and  not  quite  such  a  variety;  not  quite  such  an  assortment,  but 
we  believe  in  feeding  the  poor  and  in  taking  good  care  of  them. 

The  system  of  outside  aid  in  this  State,  you  know,  pretty  generally  is 
this:  There  are  102  counties,  and  nineteen  of  these  counties  have  commis- 
sioners or  nineteen  of  these  counties  are  under  township  organization,  and 
in  some  of  these  counties  we  have  the  township  aid  and  in  some  the  county 
aid.  And  you  all  understand  the  different  systems.  Now,  some  people 
think  w'e  ought  not  to  give  outside  aid  to  the  poor,  but  I  think  from  general 
experience  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  have  both 
the  outside  and  inside  aid,  because  we  all  agree  that  children  ought  not 
to  be  sent  to  the  poor  house.  Widows  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  poor 
house  with  small  children;  and  under  our  system,  under  the  rules  of  our 
county  and  mosf  counties,  women  that  have  children,  in  our  county,  under 
16,  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  county  house.  They  must  receive  outside  aid. 
Old  couples  living  together,  women  over  80  and  women  helpless  and  dis- 
eased, and  one  or  two  other  classes,  women  with  demented  children  of  any 
age — those  people  will  be  helped  outside  of  the  county  house.  It  may  be 
we  help  some  woman  who  has  received  some  injury.  Now,  that  is  the  kind 
of  people  we  help  outside  of  the  county  house. 

Now,  do  we  give  the  aid?  It  is  assumed  by  some  people  that  the  super- 
visor is  a  man  that  knows  nothing  whatever  about  giving  aid;  that  he 
just  hands  it  out  anywhere  to  get  votes;  but  the  women  get  90  per  cent  of 
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the  aid.  They  arc  widows  and  have  no  vote.  They  have  small  children  to 
take  care  of  and  they  know  nothing;  about  politics.  Supervisors,  on  the 
whole,  are  not  such  a  bad  class  of  fellows,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other. 

And  how  do  we  distribute  aid?  We  have  a  system  in  cur  county  which 
v/as  generally  aiopted  throuRhout  the  states  about  tlsht  or  ten  years  ago. 
We  took  enouch  interest  in  the  matter  to  write  out  a  list  of  counties  show- 
ing how  they  were  giving  out  aid  and  we  got  up  at  that  time  a  sort  of 
blank.  Now,  when  the  application  is  made  out  we  put  to  them  forty-two 
qrestions.  V.'e  get  the  name  and  age  and  tlie  nationality  and  the  number 
of  --hildrcn:  how  many  rooms  in  the  liOut.<';  rent  paid;  aix  they  getting  aid 
elsewhere:  does  your  husband  drink  or  use  tobacco;  and  all  kinds  of  saucy 
and  impertinent  questions  we  put  to  the  applicant,  and  we  find  out  their 
circumstances.  Now.  then,  one  copy  is  k('i)t  for  the  supervisors  and  the 
other  filed  with  the  county  clerk  for  information. 

In  some  places  they  are  mean  enough  to  publish  the  list,  but  I  believe 
that  while  they  should  be  filed  they  should  not  be  published.  I  think  it  is 
hard  enoiigh  to  l:e  poor  without  it  being  published.  I  think  the  way  to  do 
charity  is  to  do  it  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  and  not  let  your  right  hand 
know  what  your  left  hand  does;  and  I  believe  the  way  to  help  the  poor 
widow  is  to  help  her  to  help  herself  as  much  as  we  possibly  can;  and  I 
think  that  the  supervisor  who  is  so  sordid  and  mean  as  to  ask  to  have  the 
names  published  is  not  fit  to  be  a  supervisor.  It  will  deter  applications  for 
aid  and  for  charity  where  it  belongs,  and  it  will  deter  the  modest,  kind, 
worthy  poor.  The  poor  widow,  who  does  not  want  to  disgrace  herself  or 
children,  will  net  apply  for  aid  and  they  will  suffer  for  want  of  aid,  while 
yorr  hardened  tramp  "vill  walk  \^\^  every  month  and  aft  his  scipfnd  and  it 
makes  no  difference  if  yon  tie  the  ticket  on  his  coat  and  mark  it  "pauper," 
as  they  did  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  England.  He  would  walk  up  if  you 
did  publish  it  in  all  the  papers  of  the  county.  It  will  deter  the  worthy 
and  that  is  all  the  good  it  will  do.     It  will  encourage  the  unworthy. 

"When  theso  questions  are  asked,  the  supervisor  makes  the  investigation 
and  we  give  the  aid.  We  have  books  in  which  we  keep  a  stub  of  the  order. 
Now,  on  this  order  we  give  no  money,  you  understand,  with  one  exception. 
Under  the  blind  law  we  are  supposed  to  give  as  much  as  $150  a  year,  a  law 
which  was  passed  a  few  years  ago  and,  by  the  way,  unconstitutional;  but 
still  we  decided  to  give  $100 — $25  each  quarter  in  cash  to  blind  people,  but 
the  others  get  the  aid  in  these  articles  mentioned,  and  we  keep  the  stub 
of  these  things.  This  is  filed  in  the  court  house  with  the  county  clerk  and 
quarterly,  when  the  board  meets,  the  bills  are  audited  and  paid.  Now,  this 
is  directed  to  Mr.  Grocer,  Mr.  Coal  Man,  please  pay  to  Mrs.  Poor  Woman, 
the  following  articles — ^ilour  or  meal  or  mpat  or  fish  or  potatoes  or  coal  or 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice  and  other  articles.  And  if  the  supervisor  writes  on 
this  order  "sickness,"  the  grocer  can  give  anything  he  sees  fit,  and  on  the 
back  it  says  "not  more  than  50  cents  of  this  order  can  go  for  sugar  and 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  for  tea  or  coffee."  Then  these  orders  are  prop- 
erly Itemized  and  the  bills  paid. 

That  is  the  general  way,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  way  adopted  in  our  county 
and  pretty  generally  throughout  the  State.  Now,  it  would  be  very  unpopular 
for  me  just  now,  in  this  atmosphere,  after  hearing  two  excellent  i)apers  by 
two  ladies  who  have  their  hearts  in  their  work,  to  say  anything  at  all  deroga- 
tory of  their  work,  and  no  doubt  their  work  is  of  the  best  character.  Now, 
J  have  had  occasion  to  look  this  matter  i:p  a  little  bit  myself,  and  having 
had  the  experience  I  have,  and  hearing  the  matter  discussed  by  supervisors 
who  are  doing  this  kind  of  work.  The  charity  organizations,  if  organized 
by  competent  people  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bicknell  would  do  it.  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Charities  there — if  it  could  be  done  right,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  It  simply  prevents  the  overlapping  of  charity,  to 
prevent  jieople  from  working  the  different  associations  at  the  same  time. 
But,  if  it  springs  up  now  and  again  like  a  mushroom;  if.  once  in  a  while 
you   have  a  charitable  association  and   it   springs  up  all   at    once,   the  usual 
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way  is  to  pass  around  the  hat  and  get  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  and  make  a 
little  effort.  But  where  you  do  a  thing  like  that,  it  only  advertises  that 
there  is  some  money  to  be  had  and  they  are  after  the  supervisors.  Now, 
there  are  some  people  who  go  down  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  really 
help  uplift  them  and  do  something  worth  while.  But  the  lady  who  moves 
up  to  that  shack  or  hut  riding  in  her  automobile  or  fancy  carriage  and  gets 
out  and  distributes  a  little  charity  and  gives  a  few  groceries  and  sympa- 
thizes in  a  small  way  with  that  poor  widow  who  cannot  understand  her 
ways  at  all,  cannot  see  why  this  woman  should  come  in  there  vvith  her 
jewelry  and  finery  and  all  that  and  be  taken  up,  metaphorically  speaking, 
on  crutches  to  ihe  supervisor  and  there  left  on  the  supervisor's  hands: 
while  this  woman,  who  has  done  this  sort  of  charity,  returns  with  self 
complacency  to  her  relatives  and  friends  and  tells  them  what  she  has  done. 
But  it  is  not  the  right  way  to  do  charity.  Of  course,  as  it  is  practiced,  you 
know  there  is  a  different  way  to  do  charity;  one  way  is  the  vulgar  way. 
Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  do  his  work  conscientiously  and 
carefully  and  try  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves — find  them  work, 
sympathize  with  them.  You  must  give  something  of  yourself.  You  must 
give  the  sympathy  and  be  in  touch  with  the  poor  whom  you  help  if  you 
possibly  can.  Go  down  to  the  place  and  talk  with  them  and  try  to  help 
them  in  every  way  you  possibly  can.  "Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
for  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare;  who  gives  his  alms  with  himself, 
feeds  three — himself,  his  hungry  neighbor  and  me." 

There  is  more  in  that  than  you  think  at  first.  But  that  is  the  way,  in 
my -judgment,  to  do  charity,  and  the  supervisor  who  does  his  work  in  that 
way  will,  in  the  long  run,  come  out  better. 

Another  thing;  A  supervisor  should  not  be  thinking  all  the  time  about 
economy.  A  man  who  will  measure  souls  against  dollars  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
supervisor.  The  man  that  will  boast  about  how  cheap  he  can  keep  the 
people  is  not  fit  for  anything.  The  amount  we  give  is  infinitesmal.  Why,  I 
would  spit  upon  it.  It  is  not  worth  counting  when  we  think  of  w'hat  each 
individual  gives  to  help  the  poor,  and  the  man  w^ho  thinks  that  is  too  much 
to  help  the  widow  or  the  orphan,  he  looks  to  me  very  small  indeed. 


DISCUSSION  BY  J.  I.  HOLLINGSWOETH. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  on  this,  my  first  conference,  with  the  work 
that  is  being  done  here  for  the  unfortunate  poor.  I  am  of  the  impression 
that  Brother  Metcalf  has  visited  the  county  farm  of  Tazewell  county,  accord- 
ing to  the  paper  of  a  model  county  farm. 

How^ever,  I  want  to  say  one  word  to  the  superintendents  and  supervisors. 
He  said  very  little  about  a  model  superintendent  of  a  county  farm;  of 
what  should  be  the  necessary  qualification.  I  am  sorry  that  the  superin- 
tendents are  gone.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  th'em  on  this  subject.  Too  often 
our  political  parties  come  into  the  appointing  of  superintendents  to  govern 
and  control  the  unfortunates  of  the  county.  Some  man  has  a  "pull"  with 
them  and  perhaps  he  has  no  qualification;  perhaps  he  has  no  humanity  and 
is  going  in  there  for  the  dollars  and  cents  that  there  is  in  it.  I  am  going 
to  say  I  would  much  rather  a  man  would  go  to  that  county  farm  with  a 
heart  of  kindness  for  the  unfortunates  that  come  under  his  care;  a  man 
who  is  ready  to  sympathize  with  these.  Sometimes  the  inmates  are  severely 
punished  lor  some  minor  violation  of  the  rules  and  sometimes  in  this  grand 
State  of  Illinois,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  have  used  the  club. 

I  want  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  every  man  v^"ho  has  in  him  a 
heart  of  kindness  can  govern  these  institutions  with  kindness.  I  threw 
down  the  bars,  I  threw  down  the  fences,  and  for  ten  years  I  have  been  in 
this  charity  work,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  invited  all  denominations 
to  visit  us.     I  used  to  think  there  were  no  people  on  earth  except  the  Metho- 


dists,  but  I  have  not  that  not  ion  oiit  of  my  hfad  and  I  thank  God  for  it. 
There  are  other  (ienoniinations,  and  I  invite  the  Catholics  to  come;  and  I 
want  to  give  just  a  little  illustration  of  what  I  mean  when  I  say  there  are 
other  denominations.  We  had  a  woman  with  us  who  rebelled  and  said  she 
would  not  make  bread.  Well,  she  went  into  that  confessional  and  went 
back  and  said:  "I  will  do  anything  that  you  ask  rae  to  do.  That  man  I 
have  just  conressed  to  has  said  that  it  was  a  sin  for  me  to  refuse  to  do 
what  you  wish  me  to  do."  I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  our  preachers 
that  have  come  there  from  time  to  time  have  told  those  people  that  when- 
ever they  complained  against  their  superintendent,  the  matron  or  those  in 
charge  there,  that  they  are  treated  better  than  our  Saviour  was  when  he  was 
born  in  a  manger. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  and  to  the  supervisors  that,  in  selecting  the  men 
to  control  the  unfortunate  poor,  they  have  got  a  very  serious  problem  on 
their  hands.  I  want  to  say,  above  all  things,  that  any  man  who  shall  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  poor  farm  and  of  these  unfortunates,  should 
not  be  a  drunkard  and  should  not  touch  one  drop  of  anything  of  that  kind. 
He  should  be  an  absolute  teetotaler  and  must  have  a  clear  head  and  must 
be  a  Christian  gentleman;  and  if  he  possesses  those  qualifications  you  can 
rest  a.ssured  that  the  unfortunates  will  be  card  for. 


.\IM"i;i'   IMJOliATKiN. 

Till'  foUowiiiff  addrt-ss  on  "Adult  Prohatitui"  was  (Udivored  hi-fure  the 
(■onferenc'f  bv  Judge  Steplion  .\.  Fcistor  of  the  MuniciinU  Court.  Clii- 
eajjo : 

"No  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  this  country  has 
mot  with  more  wide.spread  popular  approval,  and  with  more  rapid  recogni- 
tion in  the  statutes  of  the  different  states,  than  has  the  probation  system 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  practice  of  placing  offenders  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  country  upon  probation  had,  prior  to  1900,  received  no 
recognition  on  the  statute  books,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  different 
states.  Now  we  find  that  the  statutes  of  twenty-five  states  auhorize  proba- 
tion for  juvenile  offenders;  that  the  statutes  of  nine  states  authorize  proba- 
tion for  adult  offenders,  and  seven  states  authorize  probation  for  what  is 
known  as  adult  delinquency:  that  is  to  say,  where  a  parent  or  other  adult  is 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  a  "neglected,  delinquent  or  dependent  child." 

"The  nine  states  having  statutes  authorizing  probation  of  adults  are  the 
following, — .Massachusetts,  jtassed  in  187S:  Vermont  and  New  .Tersey.  passed 
in  l!Hi(i;  New  York.  19(»1:  California.  Connecticut  and  Michigan,  in  100^!: 
Maine,  in  \W;t.  and  .Missouri,  i)assed  in  190t;  or  1907,  and  ])rovi(iing  for  pro- 
bation of  men  between  nineteen  and  twenty-five.  The  British  Parliament  has 
recently  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  magistrates  to  release  an  offender  on 
proi)alion  without   recording  a  fonvictlon  against  him. 

Wuiai.s  (II    mm:  Cot  in. 

It  is  true  that  long  prior  to  this  time,  and  in  fact  extending  back  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  the  history  of  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  juven- 
ile offenders  had  been  regarded  by  courts  as,  in  a  sense,  wards  of  the  court. 
They  had  been  i)rotected  in  many  instances  from  the  rigor  of  ordinary 
•  rlniinnl  punislinu-iit  and  had  been  committed  to  reformatory  or  charitable 
inslitjitlons  and  somftlnie.s  paroled  to  individuals:  but  no  positive  enact- 
ment bad.  so  fur  as  1  know,  been  made  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
probation  oflflcei.s  who  as  i)\il)lic  ofl[^<^ials  were  to  have  charge  of  juvenile 
offenders;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  state  in  this  country  to  pass 
full  and  satisfactory  legislation  concerning  the  subject  of  probation. — the 
State  of  MaR.sachusetts.  dealt    from  the  first   in  such  legislation  with  adults. 
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and  not  until  recently  passed  special  acts  concerning  juvenile  probation 
officers.  It  was  in  1878  that  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  providing  for 
such  officers:  and  at  the  end  of  nearly  thirty  years  experience  in  that  state 
the  situation  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  of  Boston,  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association,  in  his  report  to  the  National 
Prison  Association  in  1906,  as  follows: 

■'  'In  the  competition  between  punishment  and  probation,  proba- 
tion has  been  subjected  to  tests  which  have  never  been  applied  to 
imprisonment.  It  has  been  demanded  that  probation  shall  prove 
that  it  promotes  reformation.  It  has  never  been  asked  that  pun- 
ishment, as  a  means  of  reformation,  shall  support  its  claims  by 
results.  Has  probation  succeeded?  is  a  common  question.  Why  not 
ask.  Has  punishment  succeeded?  The  answer  would  be  found  in 
multitudes  of  prison  records  showing  dozens,  scores,  sometimes  a 
hundred  commitments  of  the  same  person.  But  though  it  has  failed 
in  thousands  of  cases,  imprisonment  is  still  in  favor.  Though  it 
has  failed  ninety-nine  times  in  a  single  case,  there  is  no  hesitation 
in  imposing  the  hundredth  sentence.  No  other  method  of  dealing 
with  human  beings  has  such  a  record  of  failures,  such  a  lack  of 
records  of  successes:  yet  there  are  many  who  are  reluctant  to  even 
partially  abandon  it — such  is  the  ^.ttachment  to  old  ways.  Probation 
is  more  than  willing  that  its  records  of  results  shall  be  compared 
with  the  records  of  the  results  of  imprisonment.  It  asks  that  im- 
prisonment shall  be  compelled  to  justify  its  almost  universal  appli- 
cation, and  shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  newer  methods 
merely  because  it  is  an  old  one.  If  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  to  prevail  in  this  domain,  it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  proba- 
tion is  destined  to  increase,  the  use  of  imprisonment  to  decrease,  as 
a  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  break  the  laws.  It  will  be 
adopted  more  and  more  generally  because  it  succeeds,  while  impris- 
onment will  be  more  generally  abandoned  because  it  fails.' 

Probatio.n    Syste.m    a    Vaiaablk    Factor. 

"The  New  York  commission,  of  which  Mr.  Homer  Folks  was  chairman, 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  probation  through- 
out the  country,  and  in  its  report  to  Governor  Higgins,  dated  March  12, 
1906,  sums  up  its  conclusion  as  follows: 

"  "This  commission  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  probation 
system  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  factor  in  correctional  work.  Un- 
til its  introduction  there  were  but  three  possiV)ilities  in  dealing  with 
any  person  convicted  of  an  offense,  no  matter  what  the  extenuatitig 
circumstances  or  the  record  of  the  offender  might  be.  These  were 
(1)  to  release  the  prisoner  under  suspended  sentence  but  with  no 
oversight  by  any  person  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  informed 
as  to  the  offender's  conduct  and  report  the  same  to  the  judge:  or  (2) 
to  commit  the  offender  to  a  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  with 
all  that  this  implies  of  association  with  more  hardened  offenders, 
loss  of  self-respect,  and  serious  handicap  for  the  future:  (3>  to  im- 
pose a  fine.  The  probation  system  offers  a  fourth  possibility:  one 
free  from  the  objections  to  which,  as  applied  to  certain  cases,  each 
of  the  other  methods  is  open.  It  provides  supervision  of  the  con- 
duct, employment  and  habits  of  the  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  an  offense;  it  places  him  under  a  certain  discipline;  it  qualifies 
his  freedom:  it  reminds  him  that  violation  of  the  law  brings  un- 
pleasant consequences;  but  it  does  not  deprive  him  of  his  liberty; 
it  does  not  set  him  apart  from  the  community:  it  does  not  cause  Him 
to  be  placed  in  intimate  association  with  large  numliers  of  other  of- 
fenders some  of  whom  are  sure  to  be  of  a  more  hardened  and  in- 
corrigible type.' 
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"This  report  has  since  borne  fruit  in  a  New  York  law  providing  for  a 
permanent  state  probation  ronimisslon,  having  general  supervision  of  pro- 
bation offirers  throughout  the  state,  which  bill  was  approved  by  Governor 
Hugh«'.s  June  G.  1907. 

••\Vit!i  siu'h  testimony  before  us,  I  do  not  think  that  any  extended  argu- 
ment before  this  conference  will  be  necessary.  I  assume  that  it  is  in  favor 
of  adult  probation,  and  I  shall  devote  such  time  as  is  allotted  to  me  to  a 
discussion  of  some  particular  phases  of  the  system  and  to  some  considera- 
tions of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation  in  Illinois. 

"It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  this  subject  should  be  discussed  at  a 
State  Conference  of  Charities;  for  it  is  recognized  by  all  authorities  on  the 
subject  that  it  is  not  a  local,  but  a  State  problem,  and  that  any  probation 
system  should  be  under  State  control.  The  New  York  commission  sug- 
gests that  the  state  board  of  charities  should  be  the  body  exercising  such 
control.  There  would  seem  to  be  as  much  need  here  for  proper  State  super 
vision  as  there  is  in  dealing  with  the  va.mancy  problem.  As  Mr.  Orlando 
F.  Lewis  of  .  .e  Joint  Application  Bureau  of  New  York  has  so  forcibly 
pointed  out  in  his  papers  before  the  .Minneapolis  and  the  more  recent 
Chicago  conferences,  the  vagrancy  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  coopera- 
tion among  different  authorities  of  the  State.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  usual  practice  of  ordering  a  vagrant  to  leave  one  city  and  pursue 
his  course  in  a  neighboring  community.  So  in  the  case  of  probation,  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  in  eastern  Massachusetts  one  offender  had 
actually  been  convicted  fourteen  different  times  in  different  courts,  and  was 
finally  placed  on  probation  as  a  first  offender  on  his  fifteenth  trial  in  another 
court.  Such  results  as  these  would,  at  least  in  part,  be  prevented  if  the 
probation  system  was  under  proper  state  control  and  supervision,  with 
the  necessary  exchange  of  information  between  probation  officers  of  the 
different"  courts. 

TiiK  P.\iu   Pkob.xtion  OKI-IC'ER. 

"The  second  point  that  1  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is  the  desirability 
of  having  paid  probation  officers.  Judge  Tuthill  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Chicago,  in  speaking  of  the  desirability  of  paid  probation  officers,  said: 
"The  probation  officer  is  the  keystone  which  supports  the  arch  of  the  law.' 
In  several  instances,  as  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago,  probation  was 
first  inaugurated  with  volunteer  probation  officers  exclusively;  but- in  all 
raises  this  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  practice  of  having  at  least  some 
paid  pronation  officers  has  superseded  it.  In  dealing  with  this  question 
thf  Ni'w   York  commission  said: 

■  "i'lu'  largest  experiment  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in 
I  In*  city  of  Buffalo,  in  which  probation  work  has  hitherto  been 
carried  on  wholly  by  volunteers.  While  much  valuable  work  has 
Ix'en  done,  it  .^eems  to  be  of  the  uniform  opinion  of  all  concerned. 
Including  the  judge  of  the  court  and  the  volunteer  probation  offi- 
cers, that  there  should  hereafter  be  at  least  one  paid  i)robation 
offlcer  in  general  direction  of  the  work.  Such  we  find  to  have  been 
the  cas»'  in  onier  cities  in  this  country.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  asicrtain.  wherever  probation  work  has  been  developed  to 
any  ••onsiderable  extent,  it  has  uniformly  been  found  essential  to 
provide  paid  s»'rvice  in  addition  to  whatever  volunteer  service  is 
available.  A  paid  worker  can  organize  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
volunteers  and  tan  also  interest  additional  volunte»'rs  in  the  work.' 
"Auil  :it  page  77: 

■'  The    tn-nd    appears    to    be    generally,    throughout    the    country, 
toward    the  ailiniiiist ration   of   probation    work    by   probation   oflicera 
appointed  as  public  officials,  wholly  responsible  to  the  pulilic  author- 
ities and  receiving  their  salaries  from  the  i)ublic  treasury.' 
In    Massachusetts,   the   first   act   of   1S7S   i)rov|ded    for   paid    iirobation   ofll- 
eerst.   but   jirior  to  ilmt    linu'   two   public  spirited   citizens.   .Mr.   .\ugustus  and 
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'Uncle'  Cook,  as  he  was  known  to  the  prisoners,  had  acted  as  volunteers. 
In  Boston,  in  the  year  1906,  there  were  two  women  probation  officers  and 
six  men.     ine  report  of  their  work  is  as  follows: 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Centkal  Municipal  Coukt. 

«l.m.maky  of  the  wokk  of  the   two  wo.mex  i'kouation  officers  fou  the  yeau 

1906. 

Cases  drunkenness  investigated 2,623 

Cases  drunkenness  especially   investigated 318 

Statements  false 579 

Released  from  house  of  detention  by  probation  officers 385 

Criminal   cases    investigated 1,169 

Criminal  cases  specially  investigated 459 

Remaining  in  charge  January  1,  1906 271 

Placed  on  probation  during  the  year 874 

Dismissed  at  end  of  term  of  probation 614 

Sent   to    country    homes 113 

Sent  to  charity  homes 271 

Surrendered   for   sentence 87 

Defaulted  to  escape  surrender 185 

Defaulted   for  cause 73 

Nol    prossed 5 

Remaining  in  care  December  31,  1906  171 

SUMSIAKY   OF  THE  WORK   OF  THE  SIX   .AIE.\   PROB.\TIOX   OFFICERS   FOR  THE   YEAR   1906. 

Cases   drunkenness   investigated 19.414 

Cases  drunkenness  especially   investigated 225 

Statements  false 3.238 

Released  from  city  prisons  by  probation  officers  10,809 

Criminal   cases  investigated 1,810 

Criminal  cases  specially  investigated 

Remaining  in  charge  January  1,  1906 283 

Placed  on  probation  during  the  year 1,227 

Dismissed  at  the  end  of  term  of  probation 702 

Surrendered  for  sentence 307 

Defaulted    203 

Remaining  in  charge  December  31,  1906 298 

"It  is  noticeable  that  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  were 
investigated.     Such  cases  of  male  offenders  were  investigated  in  the  number 
of  19,414,  and  225  additional   were  specially   investigated.     Of  these,   10.809 
were  released   by  the  probation   officers  under  a  special   and   unique   enact- 
ment  in  Massachusetts,   allowing  probation   officers   to   release   men   accused 
of  drunkenness  v^-hen  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  their  first  offense  or  the 
first  offense  within  the  year.     This  has  been  the  law  of  Massachusetts  since 
1901.     The  prisoner  is  not  arranged  in  court  and  no  record  is  made  against 
him,  except  in  the  list  of  arrests  and  on  the  records  of  the  probation  officers. 
Mr.  Spalding,  in  speaking  of  this  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  system,  says: 
'■  "The    results    have    been    excellent.      Those    who    have    used    the 
new  method  most  extensively  are  mo.st  hearty   in   its   praise.     The 
offender  is  enabled  to  get  to  his  work,  is  spared  the  public  exposure 
in  the  court  and  knowing  that  the  probation  officer  has  his  record, 
is  most  likely  to  be  careful  not  to  commit  a  second  offense.' 
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"But  aside  from  the  special  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  statute,  this 
part  of  the  probation  officer's  work — that  is  to  say.  his  investigation  con- 
cernlnj;  the  different  offenders — is,  to  my  mind,  quite  as  important  as  that 

i);iit  lit  tii<  work  wliicli   is  more  commonly  referred  to. 

U  iiKitK  ExPKKiENCE  Counts. 

•It  was  my  good  fortune  during  the  summer  to  observe  the  workings  of 
the  system  in  Hoston.  The  men  probation  oflBcers  reach  the  Tombs,  as  the 
central  police  station  is  called  in  Boston,  at  or  about  6:00  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  interview  each  and  every  man  who  has  been  arrested  and  is 
there  awaiting  trial.  They  get  from  each  prisoner  a  statement  of  his  name, 
place  of  residence,  occupation,  etc.,  as  well  as  such  details  as  they  can  con- 
cerning the  offense  for  which  he  was  arrested.  These  officers  are  experi- 
enced men  and  have  long  liccn  in  the  service,  and  each  has  a  special  district 
of  the  city  with  which  he  is  particularly  familiar.  Before  the  cases  are 
called  in  court  the  officers  can,  in  most  instances,  check  up  the  statements 
made  by  the  prisoners,  as'jertain  from  their  own  records  whether  the  men 
are  stating  the  truth  as  to  former  arrests,  and  the  officers  are  in  a  position 
to  intelligently  advise  the  court  concerning  any  extenuating  circumstances 
that  should  properly  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  court  in  passing 
sentence  on  the  prisoner.  To  one  who  has  sat  in  one  of  the  criminal 
branches  of  the  municipal  court  in  Chicago,  and  had  what  would  be  there 
only  an  average  call  of  between  fifty  to  one  hundred  cases  in  a  day,  the  value 
of  such  assistance  cannot  be  overstated.  You  will  readily  understand  how 
impossible  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  minor  offenses  for  a  judge  who  must 
rely  exclusively  on  the  testimony  of  the  police  officer  making  the  arrest 
and  the  testimony  of  the  defendant,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  inter 
ested  witnesses,  to  determine  what  snould  be  the  proper  disposition  )f 
the  case. 

"Of  the  two,  perhaps  the  women  probation  officers  have  the  more  difficult 
task.  But  with  such  able  and  sympathetic  assistants  as  the  officers  of  the 
Boston  Municipal  Court,  the  judges  can  reach  a  far  wiser  and  juster  con- 
clusion as  to  the  merits  of  these  cases  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  unfortunate  offenders. 

"Turning  again  to  the  report  of  the  Boston  probation  officers,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  during  the  year  1906  tuere  were  some  974  women  placed  on 
probation,  including  the  100  excess  of  the  number  on  probation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  over  the  number  on  probation  at  its  close.  Of  these,  87 
were  surrendered  for  sentence;  1S5  were  defaulted  to  escape  surrender,  and 
7.'{  were  defaulted  for  cause,  making  a  total  of  345,  or  about  35  per  cent, 
who  violated  the  terms  of  their  probation,  and  leaving  65  per  cent  who 
observed  such  terms.  During  the  same  year  1,227  men  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation, and  of  this  number  510  were  either  surrendered  for  sentence  or 
defaulted,  showing  40  per  cent  who  violated  the  terms  of  their  probation 
and  ('ill  jier  cent  who  observed  it. 

"I  was  informed  by  the  chief  woman  probation  officer. of  Boston  that  after 
checking  over  their  records  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  appeared,  so  far  as  they 
could  determine,  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  women  who  are  arrested 
and  i)laced  on  i)robation  are  arrested  a  second  time.  Such  results  as  these, 
though  below  what  might,  of  course,  be  desired,  if  our  ideals  were  to  be 
realized,  sjirely  more  than  justify  the  maiiilenance  of  the  probation  system. 

WiiKUK  riiK  Economy  Comes  i.\. 

"And  this  suggests  one  phase  of  the  question — that  is.  the  question  of 
public  expense.  The  claim  is  made  in  Boston  that  their  jirobation  system  is 
Belf-8U8talnlng  for  the  state;  that  is  to  say.  that  more  than  the  total  yearly 
Cost  of  some  $90,000  paid  for  the  salaries  of  probation  officers  is  saved  in  the 
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maintenance  of  their  penal  institutions,  and  they  assert  that  statistics  will 
substantiate  this  claim.  If  that  is  so,  how  much  greater  is  the  saving  for 
the  community  at  large,  when  we  consider  the  loss  of  wages  incurred  by  the 
individual  offender  when  locked  up  in  jail,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  on 
with  his  regular  work  while  on  probation,  and  the  expense  often  thrown  upon 
public  bodies  to  maintain  his  indigent  wife  and  family. 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  what  was  told  me  by  the  women  proba- 
tion officers  of  Boston — that  girls  who  had  been  placed  on  probation  and 
whose  period  of  probation  had  expired,  would  continue,  in  some  instances 
for  years  to  return  and  make  their  regular  calls  upon  and  reports  to  the 
probation  officers,  evidently  feeling  that  in  such  officers  they  had  their  best 
friends  and  their  chief  support  against  further  evil-doing. 

"There  are  many  points  concerning  the  Boston  system  of  probation  that  I 
would  like  to  dwell  upon,  but  I  must  only  allude  to  them.  The  probation 
officers  there  are  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  court,  and  I  believe 
this  is  a  desirable  provision.  The  probation  officer  there,  as  surety,  gives  a 
bond  for  each  person  released  on  probation,  thus  establishing  between  the 
probationed  and  the  officer  a  legal  relation,  and  permitting  the  officer  as 
surety  to  arrest  and  surrender  the  probationer  upon  violation  of  the  terms 
of  his  release.  The  forms  used  in  the  Massachusetts  court,  by  which  the  pro- 
bationer is  warned  w^hen  placed  on  probation  that  he  is  'saved  from  prison 
on  his  promise  to  be  of  good  behavior  and  keep  the  peace  toward  all  per- 
sons,' are,  I  think,  admirable  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  probationer 
with  the  importance  of  good  behavior.  It  is  part  of  their  system  for  the 
court  in  certain  instances  to  order  money  advanced  by  the  county  or  city 
to  the  probationers  for  traveling  or  other  necessary  expenses.  It  is  their 
practice,  especially  of  late  years,  to  require  that  the  probationer  pay  the  cost 
of  the  court  proceedings,  and  in  some  cases  a  fine  while  out  on  probation, 
with  of  course,  a  saving  clause  allowing  this  to  be  remitted  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. The  probationer  is  required  to  contribute  a  certain  sum  monthly  to 
the  support  of  his  family,  if  he  has  one — this  sum  to  be  paid  to  and  disbursed 
by  the  probation  officer.  Discipline  is  enforced  among  the  probationers  who 
have  to  report  in  court  at  stated  periods — I  believe  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month;  although  in  cases  where  this  is  not  practicable,  the  proba- 
tioner can,  by  communicating  with  the  officer,  be  excused  from  so  doing. 

QXJESTIOX   OF   COXSTITUTIOXALITY   RAISED. 

"What,  if  any,  obstacles  are  there  in  the  way  of  establishing  adult  proba- 
tion for  those  guilty  of  minor  offenses  in  the  State  of  Illinois?  There  was 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  known  as  the  Glackin 
bill,  which  contained  a  provision  for  placing  those  guilty  of  certain  offenses 
on  parole,  and  providing  in  a  very  indefinite  way  for  the  appointment  of  a 
county  probation  officer.  This  bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Deneen  on  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  vests  the  power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons  after 
conviction  for  all  offenses  in  the  Governor  alone,  and  that,  therefore,  this 
power  could  not  be  vested  in  the  courts.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  legal  aspects  of  this  question  as  fully  as  I  might  wish.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court  do  not  go 
so  far.  The  two  principal  recent  cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
dealt  with  this  question  are: 

People  v.  Allen.  155  111.,  G4;   and 

People  V.  Barrett,  202  111.,  298. 
"It  is  true  that  in  the  first  of  these  decisions  the  court  refers  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  State  Constitution  above  quoted,  and  in  the  second  decision  the 
court  cites,  seemingly  with  approval,  the  decisions  of  some  other  states  hold- 
ing that  the  power  to  suspend  sentence  cannot  be  tested  in  the  courts  be- 
cause of  similar  constitutional  provisions.  However,  in  bofli  of  these  cai^es. 
our  Supreme  Court  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  Illinois  the  Legis- 
lature has  not  vested  the  courts  with  such  authority,  and  therefore  that  the 
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courts  do  not  possess  It.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  reading  of  these  deci- 
sions would  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  if  the  Legislature  should  pass  an 
act  distlnr-tly  providing  for  probation,  it  would  not  be  held  unconstitutional; 
for  if  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court,  why  did  it  stale,  as  it  did 
In  the  Allen  case,  as  follows: 

••rntil  the  Legislature  shall  vest  courts  in  this  State  with  powers 
not  now  given  them,  it  is  their  duty,  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases, 
upon  conviction  or  plea  of  guilty,  to  pronounce  judgment  at  that 
time,  unless,  upon  motion  for  new  trial,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or 
for  other  cause,  the  case  is  continued  for  further  adjudication,  and 
the  defendant,  by  recognizance  or  being  held  in  custody,  required  lo 
continue  to  answer  the  charge,  and  if  they  fail  to  perform  that  duty, 
but  discharge  the  prisoner,  or  permit  him  to  go  indefinitely,  their 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  him  cease,  and  a  subsequent  sentence  is 
without  judicial  authoiity." 
"Or,  in  the  Barrett  case: 

•Whatever    may    have    been     the     practice    at     common     law,     or 
whatever  may  be  the  practice  in  other  states  of  this  country,  in  re- 
gard to  the  suspending  of  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  ac- 
cused a  chance   to   reform,  and   thus   virtually    reprieving   him.   the 
Lrr/isiatuff   of   this   State   has   adoptrrl   a    different    method    to   give 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  the  opportunity  to  reform,  by  providing 
a  system  of  parole,  and  boards  to  administer  the  same,  and  in  vieto 
of  the  rjprrssi'fl  policy  of  the  legislation  of  this  State  we  are  dis- 
posed to  hold  that  the  trial  courts  do  not  have  the  power  to  suspend 
the  imposition  of  the  sentence  indefinitely  after  conviction.' 
'•It   is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  two  cases  last  quoted  the  court  had  be- 
fore  it  a  situation   totally   different    from   that   presented   by   the  placing  of 
the  prisoner  on  i)rol)ation  under  such  a  system  as  in  vogue  in  Massachusetts 
and  other  states.     All  that  appear  in  those  two  cases  in  which  our  Supreme 
Court  condemned  "the  action   of  the   lower  court   was  that  an   offender   had 
been   tried   and   convicted   and    the   sentence   afterwards   suspended   and    the 
offender  allowed   to  go  at  large  without  bond,   and  apparently  without  any 
supervision  from  the  court,  or  any  representative  thereof,  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.     This,  surely,  is  a  totally  different  situation   from   that   pre- 
sented where,  as  in   Boston,  the  offender  is  allowed  to  go  only  on  condition 
of  executing  a  bond,   with   the  probation   officer  as  surety,   and   binding  the 
probationer  to  good    behavior. 

"Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  constitutional  power  vested  in  the 
(Jovernor  relates  to  iiardons.  commutations  and  reprieves  after  conviction. 
That  Is  to  say.  the  Clovornor's  prerogative  does  not  come  into  operation  until 
the  trial  court  has  completed  its  work  by  imposing  a  final  sentence  after  the 
defendant  has  been  declared  guilty  by  a  verdict  of  the  jury  or  a  finding  of 
the  court.  This  was  ex|)ressly  held  by  our  Supreme  Court  in  Fatince  v. 
People,  :A   Illinois.  :J1],  where  the  court  say  that: 

"  "A  reference  to  the  8th  Sec.  Art.  4  of  our  constitution  will 
show  the  construction  the  framers  of  that  instrument  placed  on 
the  term  convL-tion.  After  conferring  upon  the  Governor  the  power 
to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons  after  conviction,  for 
all  offenses  except  treason  and  cases  of  impeachment,  it  declares 
that  "he  shall,  biennially,  communicate  to  the  (leneral  Assembly 
each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the 
name  of  the  convict,  the  <Minie  for  which  he  was  convicted,  the 
sentence  and  its  date,  and  the  date  of  commutation,  pardon  or 
re[)rleve."  This  |)rovision  manifestly  contemplates  a  judgment  or 
sentence  as  necessary  to  a  conviction,  or  why  require,  in  each  ease 
of  convii'tion  and  reprieve,  commutation  or  pardon,  to  rei)ort  the 
sentence,  and  Its  date?  If  the  verdict  of  guilty  constituted  the  eon- 
victlon.  they  would  not  have  req\iired  in  ever.v  case  the  sentence 
and  its  dale  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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"  'It  is  true  that  writers  and  judges  have  loosely  said  that  a  party 
is  convicted  on  the  finding  of  a  verdict  against  liim.  It  is  true,  in 
a  sense,  that  he  has  been  convicted  by  the  jury,  but  not  until  the 
judgment  is  rendered  is  he  convicted  by  the  law.' 

Presujiption  of  Constitution  Favorable. 

"It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  constitution  of  Illinois  does  not  forbid 
the  Legislature  passing  a  law  authorizing  the  trial  courts  to  suspend  the 
imposing  of  sentence  after  a  finding  of  guilty — the  very  course  which  would 
naturally  be  pursued  under  a  probation  system.  Under  our  Juvenile  Court 
law  no  sentence  is  imposed  and  then  suspended.  The  very  language  of  the 
constitutional  provision  would  seem  to  make  this  clear.  The  Governor's 
power  is  to  'grant  reprieves' — surely  to  an  offender  who  has  been  condemned 
by  final  sentence  of  the  court,  'to  grant  commutations' — there  is  nothing  to 
'commute'  until  sentence  is  pronounced;  and  'to  grant  pardons' — this  must 
be  taken  to  refer  to  pardoning  an  offender  who  has  been  sentenced. 

"It  should  be  noted  further  that  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  other 
states  now  having  an  adult  probation  system  in  force,  have  constitutional 
provisions  similar  to  that  in  our  own  constitution  vesting  the  pardoning 
power  in  the  Governor,  and  none  of  these  probation  laws  have,  so  far  as  1 
am  aware,  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  of  these  states. 

"There  is  now  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  an  Act  concerning  adult 
delinquents,  which  in  the  broadest  terms  makes  any  party,  whether  parent 
or  not,  who  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  do  any  act  or  acts  that  directly 
produce,  promote  or  contribute  to  the  conditions  which  render  such  child 
a  'dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent  child.'  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
authorizing  the  court  to  enter  an  order  suspending  sentence  and  releasing 
the  defendant  from  custody  on  probation,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  or  upon 
his  or  her  entering  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties,  in  such 
sums  as  the  court  may  direct,  and  the  condition  of  the  recognizance  is  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  child.  The  constitutionality  of  this  law  has 
never  been  tested,  but  if  we  are  right  in  thinking  it  competent  for  the  Leg- 
islature to  pass  such  an  Act,  it  would  seem  that  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  adults  whom  the  court  might  desire  to  place  on  probation  in 
any  event  might  be  brought  vi'ithin  the  terms  of  this  statute;  for  it  is 
especially  in  cases  where  an  offender  has  a  family  dependent  upon  him  that 
the  courts  wish  for  power  to  release  him  from  confinement  and  the  necessary 
incident  of  degrading  surroundings  and  loss  of  employment. 

"It  would  therefore  seem  possible  for  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago, 
even  under  the  present  statutes,  to  institute  a  local  probation  system  under 
this  Act,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  difficulty  in  getting  proper  paid  proba- 
tion officers  can  be  cured  by  a  wise  selection  of  members  of  the  police  force, 
who  could  be  detailed  especially  for  this  work.  Some  of  those  officers  are 
now  devoting  all  of  their  time  to  the  .luvenile  Court  work  and  are  reported 
to  be  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

"But  even  with  this  Adult  Delinquency  Act  enforced  in  cases  to  which 
it  is  applicable  there  is  still  need  in  Illinois  of  a  general  probation  law 
applicable  to  all  portions  of  the  State;  and,  guided  by  the  enactments  of 
other  states  and  the  experience  of  courts  and  probation  officers  therein,  this 
State  should  be  able  to  establish  a  probation  system  equal  to  any  in  the 
country.  But  nothing  will  be  accomplished  v>ithout  some  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  such  conferences  as  this  and  the  public  spirited  citizen.s  here 
present;  and  in  closing,  I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  take  the  matter  in  charge,  so  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  bill  may  be  introduced  and  enacted  into 
law." 
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FOURTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


Model  Penitentiary;  Jail  Needs;  Adult  Puobation. 
Central  Uospital  for  the  Insane,  Octoler  11,  at  10:00  a.  m. 

••The   Model    Penitentiary" 

Henry  Wolfer,   Warden  Minnesota  State  Penitentiary,   Stillwater,  Minnesota. 

Discussion  bv  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  of  Chicago. 

Discussion  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell,  of  Chicago. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon,  Superintendent  Central  Howard  Associa- 
tion, Chicago.  ^  _  ^  ^^, 

"Needs  of  Jails  and  Lockups" Dr.  F.  Emery  Lyon,   Chicago. 

Discussion  bv  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  Chicago. 

"Adult  Probation" Judge  McKenzie  Cleland,  of  Chicago. 

"Adult  Probation" Judge  Stephen  A.  Foster,  of  Chicago. 


The  fourth  session  of  the  conference,  held  at  tlie  Central  Christian 
Church,  Thursday  evening,  was  occupied  by  His  Excellency,  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  Illinois,  in  an  address  on  "The  Wards 
of  the  State."*  The  Governors  address  was  followed  by  an  informal 
reception  to  tiie  Executive  undci'  the  direction  of  the  Jacksonville 
Woman's  Club. 


THE  i^lODHL  I'EMTENTIAin'. 

At  tlic  fourth  session  of  the  lonfercnce.  held  October  11.  at  tlie  Cen- 
tral Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Henry  Wolfer  of  Stillwater,  the  warden 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison,  gave  an  address  on  ''The  ^fodel  Peni- 
tentiary."    He  spoke  as  follows: 

"This  Is  a  large  subject  and  one  most  diflRoult  to  cover.  It  involves  serious 
problems,  some  of  which  are  on  trial  now;  others  that  have  been  on  trial 
for  some  time,  and  yet  again  others  that  are  as  yet  comparatively  new  and 
iintii«M|.  Primarily  I  would  say  that  the  model  penitentiary  must  be  so 
conipri'henBlvely  constructed  as  to  make  it  adapted  to  nuet  all  the  practical 
reqiiirenu-nts  of  modern  prison  administration.  Tlie  jirison  should  be  large. 
roomy,  airy;   possess  as  many  lines  of  architectural  beauty  as  may  be;   mor- 


•  In  vl«w  of  the  fact  that  (lovernor  Deneen  delivered  practically  the  same  ad- 
dreas  nt  the  Ihlrteonth  annual  convention  of  the  conference  whose  proceedings  were 
publl.xbod  before  thcHo  i)rococdlnRs,  the  address  Is  omitted  here.  It  will  lie  found 
printed  In  full  In  the  .Aiull  Jnlv  U'lin  itnii.Min  ..f  t\\.-  si.ii.^  Hn.ud  of  Charities, 
p.TK*'M  127-135  Inclusivr 
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ally  and  spiritually  healthful;  and  at  the  same  time  be  practically  useful, 
having-  due  regard  for  the  economic  side  of  the  question.  The  administra- 
tion building  should  be  large  enough  to  furnish  good  office  room  for  all  of 
the  business  of  the  institution.  The  cell  houses  should  radiate  from  a 
central  court,  with  wide  halls  and  lots  of  light.  There  should  be  as  much 
window  area  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  buildings  as  possible  and  there 
should  be  skylights  as  well,  to  let  in  the  sunlight  from  heaven  above:  in 
short,  admit  all  of  God's  sunshine  possible  from  every  direction.  If  "cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness,"  sunlight  is  next  to  healthfulness.  It  is  necessary 
to  preserve  healthful  .bodies  and  promote  spiritual  and  moral  growth.  As 
well  try  to  reform  a  man  amidst  unhealthful  and  unsanitary  surroundings 
as  to  convert  the  hungry,  dirty  tramp  into  a  clean  and  industrious  citizen 
without  thie  use  of  soap  and  water,  followed  by  something  substantial  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man. 

"The  chapel,  school  rooms,  dining  halls  and  bath  houses  should  be  con- 
veniently located  and  connected  with  the  cell  houses  and  central  court  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  safe  handling  of  prisoners  to  and  from  these  departments 
at  any  and  all  times,  day  or  night. 

"The  prison  yard  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  ample  grounds  for  a 
good  park  and  drill  ground  and  broad  driveways  and  walks,  interspersed 
with  a  generous  supply  of  green  grass,  shade  trees  and  flowers.  The  shops 
should  be  oroad,  well  lighted  and  of  the  modern  factory  type.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite  one-half  of  the  outside  wall  area  should  be  devoted  to  windows.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  all  buildings  should  be  of  fireproof  construction 
and  all  the  shops  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers  and  alarm  gauges  for 
fire  protection.  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
experienced  prison  men  that  the  prison  yard  should  enclose  twenty-five  to 
thirty  acres  of  ground  and  the  buildings  should  be  planned  to  house  and 
employ  not  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  prisoners.  It  is  believed,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  men  of  experience,  that  there  is  no  economy  in  oper- 
ating a  larger  prison.  There  are  several  good  reasons  that  might  be  men- 
tioned why  the  model  penitentiary  should  not  exceed  this  number.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  official  head  of 
the  institution  and  his  retinue  of  assistants,  heads  of  departments,  cannot 
become  acquainted  with  and  know  the  individual  needs  of  a  larger  number: 
and  if  this  number  is  exceeded  it  will  eliminate  that  important  factor  known 
as  individual  treatment,  which  is  considered  so  essential  to  produce  a  well 
poised  and  healthful  system  of  discipline  and  prison  administration. 

Three  Points  of  Danger. 

"Briefly  I  have  sketched  my  ideas  of  the  physical  outlines  of  the  model 
penitentiary.  With  equal  briefness  I  wish  to  notice  the  possible  danger  of 
building  and  of  managing  our  prisoners  on  a  scale  that  may  defeat  the  very 
ends  for  which  they  are  created,  namely,  the  protection  of  society,  the  clas- 
sification of  the  criminals,  the  maintenance,  the  discipline  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal.  The  three  chief  points  of  danger,  it  seems  to  me,  are: 
First,  extravagant  and  expensive  buildings;  second,  too  much  ease,  with  a 
variety  of  comforts  which  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  poor  but 
honest  workingman  in  the  support  of  his  family,  who  depend  upon  his 
daily  wage  for  a  livelihood;  third,  general  laxity  of  discipline,  which  opens 
up  avenues  for  all  kinds  of  disorders. 

"Under  such  influences  the  tendency  is  to  institutionalize  the  convict 
and  to  lead  away  instead  of  towards  the  right  course  of  living.  The  violator 
of  the  law  must  be  taught  by  precept  and  example  that  it  pays  to  be  honest; 
that  if  he  would  have  the  physical  and  mental  comforts  of  life  he  must 
be  self  supporting  and  law  abiding.  The  points  I  wish  to  make  may  be 
aptly  illustrated  by  showing  the  two  extremes  as  set  forth  on  one  side  by 
a  convict  and  on  the  other  by  a  poor  but  honest  workman,  the  first  as  given 
by  Tallock,  in  his  'Penological  and  Preventative  Principles.'     He  says:    'On 
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a  lold  winter's  tlay  a  convict  writes  a  paper,  in  wliich  he  compassionately 
:i!lu(ies  to  the  wrctrhed  homes  visible  from  the  walls  of  the  establishment, 
wlure  ill  clad,  ill  fed  (  hildren  and  wives  of  unemployed  or  weary  men  are 
t-roiic-hinK  in  the  cold,  and  contrasts  their  lot  with  that  of  the  convict's. 
"Here  at  this  prison  it  is  the  dinner  hour.  Up  from  the  great  dinins  hall 
below  ari.ses  the  frajcrant  odor  of  good  food  and  the  hum  of  many  voices, 
with  ripplini;  laushter  interspersed.  The  food  is  hot  and  sufficient  as  to 
quantity.  The  ai)artments  are  warmed  with  steam,  and  after  the  short  day 
la  past  the  electric  light  brightens  things  up  for  the  long  evenings:  long, 
but  not  dreary,  for  books  are  abundant."  NotiL-ing  the  contrast  still  more 
at  length,  the  convict  sums  up  by  making  this  startling  inquiry:  "Is  godli- 
ntss  profitaole,  or  the  contrary?"  The  second  incident  was  given  me  by  an 
experienced  prison  otllcer  in  substantially  the  following  language:  'A  poor 
man  with  a  large  family  to  supi;ort  goes  to  see  a  boyhood  friend,  who  has 
been  sent  to  one  of  these  palatial  prisons.  He  enters  a  wide  hall  adorned 
with  richly  colored,  expensive  tiled  floors,  marble  wainscoting,  richly  dec- 
orated walls,  polished  bras.-;  railings  and  banisters.  He  beholds  an  air  ot 
suniptuousne's  and  splendor  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  seen  before.  He 
greets  his  firends.  who  had  come  from  the  same  walks  of  life,  with  this 
salutation:  "John,  I  thought  you  were  in  a  prison  for  stealing  a  horse,  but 
this  is  a  palace."  After  leaving  the  prison  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it.  and  he  said:  "I  was  sorry  for  my  friend  until  I  saw  him  in  that  fine 
place,  and  now  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  he  is  better  off  than  I  am."  ' 

"I  have  said  nothing  about  the  rights  of  the  taxpayer:  that  large  class  of 
our  best  citizens  whom  we  must  admit  also  have  some  rights  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  bearing  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

"The  model  penitentiary,  it  seems  to  me.  to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  should 
be  well  grounded  in  three  special  directions.  First,  designed,  constructed, 
and  managed  so  as  to  make  its  subjects  better  and  stronger,  morally,  phy- 
sically and  mentally,  than  when  they  entered  the  institution;  so  well  bal- 
anced and  so  true  to  the  basic  principles  expressed  in  the  aim  and  object 
of  all  imprisonment,  namely,  the  protection  of  society  and  the  correr-tiou 
of  the  criminal,  that  it  will  graduate,  reestablish  and  return  to  citizenship 
the  largest  number  possible  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Second,  its  ad- 
ministration should  be  economical  and  business-like  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, in  order  that  the  largest  amount  of  good  may  be  accomplished  at  a 
minimum  expense.  Third,  as  a  basis  for  regulating  the  standard  of  human 
conduct  and  character,  the  prison  should  be  self-supporting.  Social  ethics, 
the  imit  resi)onsibility  of  social  order,  would  seem  to  demand  this. 

Progress  Despitk  H.vndu  .\i'.s. 

"There  have  been  rapid  changes  in  prison  administration  during  the  past 
three  decades;  some  of  them  suggested  by  ripe  experience,  and  showing 
good  results.  Others  there  have  been  that  seem  to  bo  positively  harmful, 
which,  If  continued  and  enlarged  upon  will  defeat  the  very  objects  we  are 
all  striving  to  accomplish,  to  evolve  and  put  in«o  i)ractical  operation  the 
best  methods  for  the  protection  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  crim- 
inal. If  we  do  not  acconii)li8h  this  end  in  an  effective  and  substantial  man- 
ner, wo  are  surely  on  the  wrong  track.  I  maintain  that  we  are  making 
healthful  progress  notwithstanding  some  of  the  discouraging  drawbacks 
that  may  br-  found,  more  or  less,  in  every  state.  I  refer  particularly  to  un 
favorable  legislation  affecting  prison  labor,  and  the  existence  of  an  un- 
fortunate syriteni  of  political  ethics,  that  interfert^s  with  the  management  of 
the  State's  business  along  practical  and  scientitic  lines,  guided  by  ripe  ex- 
perience. How  to  utilize  convict  labor  satisfactorily  to  all  interests  con- 
cerned. Beenis  to  be  one  of  the  important  problems  before  the  people.  The 
nilB-dlrectlon  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  community  has  frequently  rsulted 
In    statutory    i)rovi8lons  such    as    the    following:     ""The    State    Use    System," 
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which  provides  that  no  articles  shall  be  manufactured  in  a  prison  except 
such  as  may  be  used  or  required  in  other  state  institutions;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  machinery,  or  other  mechanical  labor-saving  devices  that 
might  tend  to  produce  th?  maximum  production  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
minimum  amount  of  energy  and  expense:  prohibiting  the  sale  of  prison- 
made  goods  on  the  open  market,  etc.  All  such  laws  tend  to  nullify  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  the  individual,  in  the  abstract,  and  through  him  the  normal 
and  economic  rights  of  society  in  general.  And  why?  Because  it  upsets 
the  natural  laws  of  economy  and  defeats  the  fulfillment  of  the  Divine  de- 
cree that  'By  che  sweat  of  his  brow  shall  man  eat  bread.'  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  God-given  right  of  every  man,  whether  free  or  in  bondage,  v.-hetber 
citizen  or  convict,  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  When  a  man 
is  convicted  of  a  crime,  and  because  of  it  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State,  if 
justice  is  to  prevail,  he  ought  not  and  will  not  be  made  to  sacrifice  any  of 
his  natural  rights.  Why,  then,  would  he  lose  hrs  place  and  identity  as  a 
productive  unit  in  the  universe?  God  made  man  and  has-  decreed  that  he 
shall  work  out  his  own  salvation  under  and  through  the  great  cosmic  forces 
of  the  world.  The  convict  may,  and  should  be  restrained  and  guided  in 
the  direction  that  promises  the  largest  degree  of  protection  to  society  and 
at  the  same  time  yields  corresponding  results  in  the  direction  of  his 
reformation,  but  under  no  circumstances  has  the  State  a  right  to  make  a 
pauper  of  him.  Indeed  it  is  her  duty,  above  all  else,  to  make  him  self- 
supporting.  Without  this  as  a  basis  he  cannot  become  a  good  citizen. 
Among  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  convict  may  be  mentioned 
the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  to  support  himself;  the  protection  of  life,  and 
the  protection  of  such  mental,  moral,  and  physical  stamina  as  he  may  have 
possessed  when  called  to  the  bar  of  justice.  Nay,  more,  he  is  entitled  to 
such  treatment  while  he  is  in  prison  as  will  strengthen  his  moral  fibre,  ele- 
vate his  mental  capacity,  and  increase  his  ability  and  purpose  to  become 
self-supporting  and  law  abiding.  These  qualities  he  must  have  when  he 
goes  out  into  the  world,  in  order  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  society  and 
the  law.  It  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  a  repudiation  of  the  moral  and 
economic  laws  of  the  universe  to  assume  or  expect  a  man  to  become  a  good 
citizen  if  he  has  not  already  learned  the  lesson  of  self-support.  He  should 
have  learned  this  moral  lesson  early  in  life,  but  as  a  rule  has  not. 

"I  think  that  convicts  should  be  employed  on  State  account,  in  the  con- 
duct of  well  organized  mechanical  industries;  that  the  labor  should  not 
be  leased  at  so  much  per  day.  as  under  the  old  contract  system,  or,  under 
what  is  called  'the  piece-price  system,'  but .  the  labor  should  be  employed 
upon  productive  industries,  in  well-equipped  factories,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  These  industries  should  be  selected  with  a  view  of  making 
the  competition  as  fair  and  equal  as  possible,  having  due  regard  for  pro- 
viding mechanical  employment  that  will  teach  the  convict  a  trade  at  which 
he  can  best  earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  released  from  prison,  and  at 
the  same  time  place  the  institution  upon  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Self-Help  for  the  Coxvict. 

"If  the  model  penitentiary  is  equipped  and  organized  upon  substantial 
business  and  economic  lines,  as  is  customary  in  all  successful  private  ani 
corporate  business  ventures,  and  the  business  is  all  done  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  State,  honestly  and  efficiently  administered,  as  it  surely  will  be, 
the  institution  will  be  more  than  self-sustaining,  and  the  convict,  for  the 
first-time,  will  have  found  himself  on  a  living  basis,  and  in  good  time  will 
be  prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world  again  under  most  hopeful  and  helpful 
conditions.  While  in  prison  his  privileges  and  comforts  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  his  earning  capacity,  and  after  he  has  paid  his  way,  fully,  from 
the  time  of  conviction,  the  State  should  contribute  the  residue  either  to 
the  support  of  the  convict's  family,  if  he  has  one,  while  he  is  in  prison,  or 
to  help  him  on  in  the  world  after  his  release  from  prison.  Why  should  not 
the  maximum  cooperating  energies  of  the  convict  be  fully  and  energetically 
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utilized  by  the  State  in  the  interest  of  all  of  its  members.  One  of  our  most 
enliphtened  New  England  states,  Massachusetts,  claims  that  she  expends 
|5.r»oi».n(tM  annually  for  police  protection  against  crime,  and  for  courts  and 
prisons. 

"It  would  seem  as  if  the  average  commonwealth  was  overburdened  by  its 
criminal  population,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  reduce  it.  I 
think  that  I  am  clearly  within  the  lines  of  truth  and  reason  when  I  say 
that  the  State's  expenditures  should  cease  when  she  takes  charge  of  the 
offender,  and  from  that  time  on,  for  the  balance  of  his  life,  that  he  should 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  expense  to  the  commonwealth.  The  average  convict 
as  we  receive  him.  fresh  from  the  hands  of  outraged  law,  shows  a  woeful 
lack  of  those  essential  qualities  necessary  for  leading  the  right  kind  of  a 
life.  He  Is  entirely  out-of-gear  with  the  requirements  of  citizenship,  an 
Ishmaelite  of  society;  'everybody's  hand  against  him.  and  his  hand  against 
everybody.'  He  is  lazy,  shiftless,  extravagant,  vain,  profligate,  and  totally 
without  disposition  or  knowledge  of  how  to  do  anything  useful.  It  seems 
as  if  there  must  be  something  lacking  in  the  administration  of  our  social 
affairs  that  will  allow  so  many  of  our  members  to  go  so  far  afield  because 
of  neglect,  or  the  timely  application  of  a  guiding  hand.  Had  he  been  taught 
the  lessons  that  come  from  good  home  environment  or,  lacking  these,  have 
been  taught  them  by  the  State,  we  would  have  less  need  of  the  penitentiary,' 
for  most  of  them,  instead  of  being  convicts,  would  be  what  God  intended 
all  his  creatures  to  be.  God-fearing,  self-supporting  units  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

"If,  then,  the  proper  adjustment  of  our  social  affairs  requires  that  all 
members  of  society  shall  bear  his  or  her  just  proportion  of  the  burden  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  being  self-supporting,  why  is  there  any  injustice  to  any 
one  in  making  the  convict  earn  his  own  living?  It  is  true,  he  comes  into 
competition  with  the  honest  workman,  and  why  should  he  not?  If  he  were 
honestly  fulfilling  the  law  of  his  existence,  he  would  be  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  honest  workman,  in  a  condition  of  freedom.  Perish 
the  thought  that,  because  he  has  wandered  away  from  his  proper  relations 
with  society,  and  through  his  anti-social  habits  has  become  an  unproductive 
unit  of  the  community,  he  shall  remain  so.  The  fact  that  he  is  convicted 
of  crime  is  evidence  that  society  and  the  State  has  either  allowed  him  to 
break  away  from  his  moral  and  economic  duties,  or  has  not  provided  him 
with  the  means  of  learning  them;  therefore,  the  first  and  most  important 
I)rovince  and  duty  of  the  model  penitentiary  is  to  make  him  earn  his  way. 
This  must  be  the  basis  and  foundation  upon  which  all  other  reformative 
features  must  rest.  Without  it  the  prison  will  fail  to  fulfill  its  functions, 
as  the  moral  forces  of  the  comninuwealth  have  failed  because  it  could  not. 
or  did  not.  teach  him  to  be  honest,  self-reliant  and  self-supi)orting.  The 
most  mischievous  thief  is  the  thief  by  indirection;  he  who  robs  me  by  with 
holding  that   which  belongs  to  me  as  a  law  abiding  member  of  society. 

HlI.VriO.NS    OK    Co.WUT.    S0(1KTY.    St.\te. 

"In  arriving  at  the  relations  existing  between  the  convict  and  society  and 
the  Slate,  we  must  consider  the  convict  as  he  is,  society  as  we  find  it.  and 
the  State  as  the  sovereign  protector  of  both.  The  convict  is  a  criminal 
either  by  accident  or  by  choice.  In  either  case,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
lack  of  industrious  habits  and  steady  employment  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  downfall.  Idleness  had  become  the  rule  with  him  and  honest  Indus 
try  the  exception.  The  influence  of  good  home  training,  which  is  society's 
greatest  .safeguard,  are  lacking  in  the  lives  of  most  of  those  who  are  con- 
victed of  crime.  Society  wills  the  greatest  de.gree  of  good  for  all  of  its 
members,  but  the  application  of  our  moral  forces  does  not  always  afford 
the  necessary  protection,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  criminals. 
The  penitentiary  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  influences  and  mistakes  that 
make  the  criminal  before  his  conviction,  but  it  is  seriotisly  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  his  reformation.     Society  has  a  right   to  demand,  and 
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to  expect,  that  the  convicted  criminal  shall  be  so  handled  that  he  will  not 
again  fall  into  a  life  of  crime.  If  we  analyze  the  nndei-lying  causes  of 
crime  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lack  of  well-directed  training 
in  morals  and  industry  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  prevalence.  If 
this  is  true,  an  intense  application  of  these  neglected  virtues  must  be  ap- 
plied as  early  and  as  vigorously  as  possible  or  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  lay  special  emphasis  upon  these  fundamental  principles 
of  prison  reform  which  teaches  the  convict  that  he  is  not  a  pauper,  at  least 
while  he  is  in  prison,  that  the  law  of  life  is  the  law  of  activity.  I  main- 
tain that  our  prisons  should  be  self-sustaining,  and  the  effort  to  make  them 
so  made  so  apparent  that  it  becomes  an  active  ])art  in  the  spirit  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  institution.  Under  these  conditions,  we  teach  the  convict 
by  precept  and  example  that  he  is  not  a  pauper.  The  first  and  most  impoi't- 
ant  lesson  for  him  to  learn  is  that  he  cannot  reap  where  others  have  sown. 
This  he  must  learn,  and  learn  it  well,  as  the  necessary  foundation  for 
reformation.  Take  the  average  convict  as  we  find  him.  He  is  either  ignor- 
ant or  purposely  unmindful  of  the  economic  laws  of  social  order.  He  does 
not  understand  them,  or  lacks  the  will-power  or  the  disposition  to  put  them 
into  practice,  and  like  the  inanimate  forces  of  the  universe,  he  follows  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  His  views  of  life  are  warped  and  one-sided. 
He  has  a  false  conception  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  or  that  he  is  ac- 
countable for  and  must  pay  outraged  law  for  any  violation  of  its  code  of 
ethics.  Society's  scheme  of  social  order  and  the  equipoise  of  sound  govern- 
ment rests  upon  the  theory  of  individual  self-support.  If  allowed  to  lapse, 
mental  and  social  decay  is  sure  to  follow.  A  privilege  to  work  is  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  every  man  that  he  may  become  a  producer,  if  not, 
he  becomes  a  burden  to  society  and  sets  at  defiance  the  laws  of  self-support 
and  good  order. 

Ax  IX.JURY  TO  Society. 

"If  these  premises  are  sound,  the  opposition  to  convict  labor  is  not  only 
a  moral  wrong,  but  a  positive  injury  to  society.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  do  for  the  convict  what  the  home  and  society  failed  to  do  before  he  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  law;  to  teach  him  the  value  and  dignity  of  honest 
labor  and  to  become  self  supporting  by  directing  his  energy  along  proper 
industrial  lines.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  firm  hand  he  may  be  taught  that 
it  is  easier  and  far  more  pleasant  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  than  to  filch 
it  from  his  neighbors.  This  can  be  most  effectively  done  by  making  the 
convict  support  the  institution  that  was  called  into  existence  and  made 
necessary  for  his  incarceration  because  of  his  war  upon  society.  Make  him 
self  supporting  in  prison  and  he  will  have  learned  the  rudiments  of  economy 
and  the  economic  lines  of  social  order.  To  make  the  convict  self  sustaining 
by  teaching  him  the  value  and  dignity  of  honest  labor  is  worthy  of  the 
best  thought  and  energy  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  putting  into  play  a 
rigid  moral  and  industrial  training,  coupled  with  a  high  order  of  business 
administration.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  as  a  rule  accomplished  these 
results  is  not  proof  that  it  cannot  be  done  generally.  I  believe  that  it 
can  and  will  be  done.  I  have  confidence  in  the  intelligent  activity  and  the 
moral  growth  of  the  American  people  in  this  direction.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  country  have  there  been  so  many  intelligent  students  devoting  their 
best  energies  to  the  solution  of  this  and  kindred  subjects  of  social  order. 
They  are  studying  these  intricate  problems  of  human  life  as  never  before, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  knowledge  and  influence  we  snail  have  an  improved 
condition  of  public  sentiment  which  will  not  only  tend  to  demand  that  the 
convict  shall  not  be  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  or  a  continued  menace  to 
society;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  once  convicted  of  a  crime,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  do  one  of  two  things — either  reform  and  become  a  good  citizen 
or  remain  a  permanent  but  self  supporting  ward  of  the  State.  And  why? 
Because  it  is  right,  just  and  in  accord  with  the  best  thought  of  our  civiliza- 
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tlon.  We  labor  in  vain  to  nialie  the  t-onvicl  a  useful  member  of  society 
uril.ss  h.'  is  taught  to  maintain  himself  and  to  respect  the  personal  and 
iight.s  of  others.  The  atmosphere  of  a  jirison  government  operated 
u\\  vigorous  industrial  and  economic  laws  will  arouse  the  indolent, 
iuspire  the  weak  and  furnish  self  evident  proof  that  the  great  law  of  life  is 
activity,  requiring  the  cooperative  energies  of  mind  and  body. 

TiiK  TiMK  Rkkorm.\tory  Spihit. 

"Now,  a  few  words  upon  some  of  the  more  active  features  of  prison 
reform  and  the  concomitant  accessories  of  the  model  penitentiary.  It  should 
be  a  reformatory  in  the  broadest  sense.  Any  feature  that  is  good  for  the 
reformatory,  so-called,  for  the  young  first  offenders  is  also  good  for  the  old 
offenders,  including  the  repeaters,  as  all  criminals  are  overgrown  children 
gone  wrong.  In  the  grading  and  classifying  I  would  have  four  instead  of 
three  grades.  I  would  divide  or  classify  all  of  the  normal  convicts  under  a 
simple  but  comprehensive  marking  system,  based  upon  conduct,  industry 
and  mental  and  moral  improvement.  The  fourth  class,  made  up  of  the 
ribnormal.  I  would  house  and  treat  entirely  separate  frcm  the  balance  of  the 
prison  population,  and  I  think  that  this  class  of  unfortunates  should  also 
have  the  benefit  of  classification  within  and  by  themselves,  based  upon  the 
same  general  rules  as  applied  to  the  normal  population  of  the  prison,  but 
I  would  have  the  rules  more  elastic  and  easy  to  follow.  I  would  not  confine 
them  in  cells  at  night,  or  at  any  other  time,  when  not  employed  or  at  school, 
but  I  would  house  them  in  v^ell  guarded  dormitories  and  allow  them  to 
converse  and  play  harmless  games.  My  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  in 
every  prison  community  a  certain  number  who  cannot  justly  or  fairly  be 
clas.se(l  as  normal  individuals.  I  do  not  mean  normal,  as  applied  to  the 
normal  standards  outside,  but  as  found  inside  of  the  penitentiary.  These 
unfortunates  need  special  treatment  in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  general 
rules  of  the  prison  are  made  for  the  normal,  as  the  general  laws  of  the  land 
are  made  for  the  normal  in  a  condition  of  freedom;  neither  are  calculated 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  a))normal  in  prison  or  the  misfit  outside  of  the 
prison.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  in  every  community  and  in  every 
pretion  there  is  a  certain  class  of  individuals  liiat.  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
I  will  call  "misfits,"  who  deserve  more  lenient  consideration  than  is  now 
commonly  accorded  them.  To  me  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  are  not  generally 
better  equipped  to  single  them  out  and  treat  them  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
It  is  from  this  class  that  most  of  the  serious  prison  disturbers  come.  He 
Is  not  of  the  class  that  lays  careful  plans  to  escape  or  to  systematically 
break  down  the  rules  of  the  prison,  but  he  is  the  foolish,  weak,  passionate, 
unthinking  creature  who  cannot  control  himself  at  times,  if  placed  under 
stress  of  fir'-unistances  that  overtaxes  his  mental  capacity. 

Piiiso.N   .\s  ,\  M(»K.\i.  HosriT.M,. 

I  think  (hat  the  model  penitentiary  should  occupy  somewhat  the  sani'^ 
relations  with  the  judiciary,  the  officers  of  the  law  and  the  community  that 
the  general  hospital  or  the  hospital  for  the  insane  bears  to  the  doctor  of 
medicine,  the  alienist,  the  officers  of  the  law  and  the  community:  and  the 
commitment  to  prison  should  be  similar  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
conimlling  or  sending  a  sick  person  to  the  hosiiital.  or  an  insane  person  to 
thf  linspltal  for  the  Insane,  assuming  and  pi"esuming  that  he  will  remain 
there  until  cured  or  until  it  shall  be  determined  by  comi)etent  experts  that 
It  Is  reasonably  safe  for  the  Individual  and  for  the  community  to  let  him 
Ko  at  large  again. 

"I  would  go  a  step  farther  in  the  cure  of  the  criminal  as  compared  with 
the  Hick,  mentally  or  physically.  I  would  say  that  it  is  beyond  the  skill  ot 
the  nx'dlcal  proi'i'ssion  to  effect  a  sure  c\ir<^  upon  the  first  attack  of  mental  or 
idivhlcal  KlckneBS.  or  of  the  (wo  combin«'tl,  but  1  do  think  that  it  is  not  outside 
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of  reason  to  hope  and  expect  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  society 
and  the  law  will  both  demand  that  only  one  attack  of  the  crime  malady 
shall  he  tolerated;  that  once  convicted  of  crime,  the  criminal  shall  be  so 
scientifically  treated  that  he  will  henceforth  cease  from  crime;  or,  failing 
to  so  cure  him,  that  he  may  be  permanently  put  away  out  of  harm's  way, 
with  all  the  comforts  that  the  strenuous  application  of  his  earning  powers 
will  entitle  him  to.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  allow  criminals  to  carry  on  criminal 
pursuits  as  a  profession  or  business.  Once  teach  the  criminal  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  a  life  of  honest  industry  as  it  is  to  live 
by  a  life  oi  crime,  and  supplement  this  with  the  knowledge  that  if  he  will 
not  support  himself  and  obey  the  law  in  a  condition  of  freedom,  he  will 
be  compelled  to  do  it  and  do  it  permanently  in  prison  confinement,  and  we 
will  have  established  a  working  basis  through  and  by  which  a  large  number 
of  the  criminals  can  l)e  reclaimed.  The  'indeterminate  sentence,'  with  its 
maximum  and  minimum  provisions,  has  been  and  is  doing  much  good,  bur 
we  are  not  yet  equipped  to  properly  safeguard  its  working  operations.  This 
is  evidenced  in  several  important  directions,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Before  the 
indeterminate  sentence  can  be  made  to  work  successfully  and  harmoniously 
it  must  have  the  support  and  cooperation  of  public  sentiment;  the  peniten- 
tiary must  be  organized  for  it;  the  judiciary  must  be  in  sympathy  with  it; 
a  system  of  identification  as  unerring  as  possible  devised  and  kept  keyed 
up  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency,  together  with  the  most  scientific  supervision 
of  all  paroled  prisoners.  All  of  these  conditions,  and  more  that  I  might 
mention,  are  required  before  any  state  can  hope  for  or  expect  ideal  results 
from  the  indeterminate  sentence.  You  did  not  have  these  reforming  agen- 
cies to  aid  you  in  your  State  when  you  provided  for  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence by  legislative  enactment,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  tickle  your  pride  as.  a 
State  by  saying  that  you  have  them  to  an  unbiased  or,  I  am  sure,  a  self 
satisfying  degree  as  yet;  nor  has  any  other  state.  Some  states,  I  think, 
have  been  possibly  less  hampered  or  more  forunate,  in  that  they  have  been 
more  cautious  and  have  made  the  change  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  more 
gradually;  only  moving,  as  it  were,  towards  its  application  with  such 
measured  steps  as  could  be  easily  followed  and  prepared  for  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  such  helpful  agencies  as  I  have  enumerated.  It  is  quite  a  radical 
change  from  the  old  system  of  a  definite  time  sentence',  which  in  practice 
means  to  measure  out  so  much  punishment  for  a  corresponding  amount  of 
crime. 

L\DETERMIX.\TE    SeXTEXCE    LaW    LiMl'S. 

"In  our  State  the  indeterminate  sentence,  with  its  maximum  and  mini- 
mum limit,  has  been  In  force  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  it  is  not  manda- 
tory. The  law  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge  to  determine 
whether  the  sentence  to  the  State  prison  should  be  indeterminate  or  definite. 
The  law  v/orks  well  and  we  are  making  substantial  progress,  but  I  doubt 
i£  we  will  je  ready  for  its  application  in  tue  broadest  comprehensive  sense 
until_  the  judiciary  of  our  State  are  more  unanimously  in  favor  of  it;  not 
until  the  good  people  of  our  State — those  who  make  and  support  the  best 
moral  sentiment  of  the  community— are  not  only  in  sympathy  with  it, 
but  strongly  in  favor  of  it;  not  until  the  criminal  and  the  crime,  in  the 
minds  of  all  having  to  do  with  him.  shall  be  regarded  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct features  and  remain  so,  except  only  when  necessary  to  bring  them 
together  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  criminal,  and 
not  until  we  can  have  better  support  from  other  states,  and  our  system  of 
identification  is  more  generally  and  more  scientifically  practiced  throughout 
the  states. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  model  penitentiai\v  will  fulfill  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  indeterminate  or  indefinite  gentenre,  without  minimum 
or  maximum  limitation,  but  the  good  people  of  the  commonwealth  and  of 
the  general  government  have  yet  some  duties  to  perform  that  have  been  so 
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far  withheld  in  order  to  make  It  entirely  successful.  We  may  be  good  in 
spots,  or  intermittently  good  and  bad.  but  we  cannot  hope  for  a  healthful 
and  substantial  moral  growth  unless  we  can  move  together  and  support 
each  other." 


DIscissinN   i;v  ii.  ||.  iiAi;'|-. 

There  is  at  present  no  que.stion  in  the  Slate  of  Illinois  that  is  more 
important  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Illinois  than  the  question 
which  we  now  have  before  us.  We  are  about  to  build  a  new  penitentiary. 
We  should  have  the  best  penitentiary  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  get  it 
if  we  go  at  the  matter  intelligently  and  feel  the  truths  which  have  been 
presented  to  us  this  morning.  We  shall  not  get  it  unless  the  people  ol 
the  State  of  Illinois,  the  people  who  compose  this  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  are  active  and  intelligently  interested  in  securing 
it;  and  then,  when  we  have  got  the  model  penitentiary,  as  far  as  its  physical 
conditions  are  concerned,  the  relaization  of  the  idea!  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  uepends  absolutely  upon  the  spirit  with  which  that  institution 
is  organized  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

We  have  had  opened  up  to  us  this  morning  some  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
great  social  question;  and  it  is  a  difficult  question,  but.  as  we  look  back 
twenty  years,  we  can  see  some  wonderful  changes  in  the  right  direction. 
In  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  held  the  national  meeting 
of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and  those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
that  association  for  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the  last  tv>enty-five  years,  have 
not  failed  to  mark  from  year  to  year  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
personnel  of  the  prison  men.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  prison  wardens 
and  the  i)rison  inspectors  or  trustees  were  politicians.  They  were  people 
who  held  their  place  by  virtue  of  their  "pull"  and  through  their  influence  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  state  to  which  they  belonged.  Today  this  is  no 
longer  true.  The  great  body  of  prison  men  of  this  country  are  practical 
men;  they  are  men  of  experience;  they  are  men  who  are  selected  because 
of  their  peculiar  fitness. 

We  have  had  presented  to  us  this  morning  some  of  the  things  which 
belong  to  a  model  prison.  And  the  prison  labor  question  seems  to  be  the 
crux,  or  pretty  near  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing;  at  least  Warden  Wolfer 
says,  however  good  our  prisons  may  be  and  however  good  our  purposes  may 
be,  we  shall  be  hoi)ele8s  of  accomplishing  me  best  purposes  of  a  prison  until 
we  have  solved  the  i)rison  labor  problem.  Now.  the  truth  is  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  prison  labor  problem,  and  Warden  Wolfer. 
I  think,  faces  this  matter  courageously  when  he  says  that  the  convict  must 
compete.  /...  this  talk  about  removing  the  competuion  of  prison  labor 
with  free  labor  is  non-sense.  As  you  know,  the  reason  why  the  convict  is  a 
convict,  as  Warden  Wolfer  says,  is  because  he  has  not  comiieted  with  free 
labor,  and  you  will  never  reform  him  unless  you  make  him  compete  with 
free  labor;  and  the  idea  that  you  arc  going  to  make  him  a  reasonable  and 
honest  man  by  teaching  hint  industries  in  a  manner  out  of  date,  and  lioing 
back  fifty  years  ami  compelling  him  to  make  articles  which  are  not  to  be 
put  to  practical  use,  is  an  absolute  failure.  Why  talk  about  not  letting 
liim  compete  with  free  labor? 

I  think  we  have  ditched  this  issue  in  a  very  wicked  way.  I  have  not 
talked  with  the  superintendents  of  our  insane,  but  I  believe  they  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  undertaken  to  meet  that  competition  in  a  very  wicked 
way  because  we  have  said  that  the  convicts  in  our  State  prisons  shall  be 
allowed  to  manufacture  only  articles  for  use  in  the  public  service.  I  sup- 
I»oHo  that  sofa  yomler  was  made  by  a  convict  and  a  great  many  articles 
hero  in  use  are  made  by  convicts.  The  convicts  are  expected  to  make  the 
.sbiioH  and  rugs  and  clothing  of  the  i)atients.  Now.  the  thing  that  every 
hospital  for  too  insane  nee<ls  more  than  anything  else  as  a  curative  measure 
for  the  welfare  and  health  of  these  peojile  is  to  be  able  to  give  them  whole- 
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some  and  natural  employment,  and  the  people  in  this  institution  ought  to 
make  these  sofas  and  chairs  and  rugs  and  this  clotning  and  these  shoes. 
They  need  that  employment  for  their  health,  but  we  make  and  compel  the 
convicts  to  make  these  things  in  order  to  remove  his  labor  from  public  and 
free  competition.  What  follows?  Who  is  a  better  customer  today  of  the 
wholesale  merchant  and  of  the  manufacturer  than  the  State  of  Illinois? 
What  better  customer  can  they  have  than  the  State?  They  make  no  bad 
debts  with  the  State.  They  are  absolutely'  sure  of  their  money.  The  State 
pays  a  fair  price;  it  pays  it  promptly;  it  buys  a  good  quality  of  articles,  the 
best.  And  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  that  notion  about  removing  competition 
the  sooner  shall  we  get  the  truth  about  prison  management. 

Only  one  other  matter  that  has  not  been  touched  upon  by  these  gentlemen, 
for  obvious  reasons:  Now,  he  has  talked  to  us  about  the  benefit  of  State 
account;  the  ideal  system,  and  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  most  successful 
State  account  prison  in  me  world,  a  prison  which  is  making  a  profit  for 
the  state  of  Minnesota  of  sopiething  like  $zO(),()()0  a  year — $175,000  a  year 
profit,  vvorking  men  on  state  account  with  machinery  and  doing  work  as  it 
is  done  outside.  But,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Wolfer  how  much  you  have  as  a 
working  capital  in  your  institution?  About  $200,000.  Now,  when  you 
organize  a  state  account  and  carry  it  on  rationally,  you  must  have  machin- 
ery for  these  manufactures  and  capital  to  carry  it  on.  Now,  suppose  you 
go  before  this  Legislature  and  ask  them  to  appropriate  $200,000  as  a  working 
capital  to  carry  on  State  account  industries  as  it  is  carried  on  outside.  How 
much  of  it  will  you  get?     But  that  is  not  the  point. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  Minnesota  state  prison  is  successful,  and 
I  speak  intelligently  on  that  matter,  because  I  was  in  Minnesota  when  the 
present  system  was  inaugurated  and  I  went  with  the  commission  which 
investigated  the  question,  and  I  learned  some  of  the  things  I  know  about 
that  state.  The  Minnesota  state  prison  is  successful  because  it  has  at  its 
head  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  prison  governors  in  the  world.  1  am 
not  exaggerating  the  actual  truth.  It  is  known  to  all  of  us.  They  have  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  prison  governors  in  the  world;  a  man  who 
started  in  Joliet  prison,  who  was  the  assistant  in  tne  Detroit  House  of  Cor- 
rection when  that  was  the  best  prison  of  its  class  in  the  country  or  perhaps 
in  the  world;  a  man  who  has  studied  --is  question  from  the  ground  up. 
Now,  he  has  a  peculiar  combination  of  qualities,  beyond  any  man  that  1 
know  of,  and  I  know  many  prison  men.  Beyond  any  man  that  I  know, 
he  has  acquired  the  quality  of  keeping  perfectly  fresh.  He  is  able 
to  meet  every  new  man  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  criminal  before;  to 
receive  that  man  with  a  fresh  mind  and  deal  with  him  without  any  pre- 
conceived ideas  that  will  prevent  him  from  dealing  with  that  man  as  an 
individual.  He  is  an  extraordinary  disciplinarian,  an  extraordinary  man 
in  dealing  with  men,  and  all  his  experiences  have  not  deprived  him  of  making 
the  punishment  just  as  much  of  a  reform  as  the  institution  at  Elmira,  New 
York,  or  Concord,  Massachusetts.  He  believes  in  the  reform  idea.  Now, 
coupled  with  that,  he  has  such  business  qualifications  that  he  is  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  great  factory  successfully.  He  is  a  man  who  could  succeed 
and  do  well  m  any  line  of  manufacture  if  he  applied  himself  to  it,  anc* 
therefore  he  has  been  able  to  make  it  successful.  Now,  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  legislatures  and  prison  boards  educated  up  to  the  point  of  seeking  and 
securing  such  a  man.  Why,  I  knew  of  a  state  who  had  a  man  who  was 
capable  of  doing  all  the  things  this  man  was,  and  an  outside  corporation 
came  in  and  offered  him  $8,000  a  year  in  an  outside  manufactory.  The 
trouble  is  not  to  get  such  a  man,  but  to  hold  .iim.  lou  cannot  succeed  in 
securing  for  these  institutions  and  holding  them  such  men  as  these  for 
prison  work  in  the  United  States  without  compensating  them  with  their 
full  worth.  I  speak  of -good  men  to  take  charge  of  our  prisons.  There  are 
but  about  five  men  that  belong  in  the  class  with  the  man  who  has  spoken 
to  us — men  of  state  account  and  advocating  reform  ideas;  and  that  is  what 
we  need  and  vrhat  it  is  well  for  us  to  secure  for  the  State. 

If  we  are  going  to  found  a  new  prison,  let  us  build  it  right  and  put  it 
on  the  right  principle. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MJI.  K.  J'.  BKKNELL. 

I  have  had  some  reason  at  various  times  for  being  somewhat  Interested 
in  prison  worit  and  have  gone  about  the  country  some  in  looking  into 
prisons  and  seeing  them  in  that  supeiflcial  way  that  people  do  who  just 
go  about  looking  at  prisons,  and  perhaps  I  have  given  it  some  more  attention 
than  that,  but  not  such  attention  as  would  entitle  me  to  stand  up  here  and 
express  opinions  which  are  worth  a  great  deal.  At  the  same  time,  any  one 
who  has  visited  some  of  our  leading  institutions  in  which  criminals  are 
reformed,  or  in  which  we  are  trying  to  reform  criminals,  must  be  greatly 
impressed  with  the  things  which  have  been  suggested  this  morning  by  Mr. 
Wolfer. 

Without  referring  to  his  institution,  because  that  has  been  referred  to,  't 
seems  to  me  that  some  reference  to  methods  which  have-  been  tried  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  succcess  in  some  states  would  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  The  greatest  institution  for  the  reform  of  criminals  in  the 
United  States,  or  tlie  one  which  has  the  greatest  reputation,  is  that  of 
KIniira.  New  York,  which  it  the  oldest  and  which  is  the  pioneer — not  only 
the  pioneer  in  the  point  of  age — but  which  is  the  pioneer  in  the  intro- 
duction of  needful  ideas  and  new  methods  in  the  direction  of  trying 
experiments  for  the  reform  of  convicts;  and  the  experience  of  visiting  that 
great  reformatory  at  Elmira,  which  is  intended  for  a  reformatory  and 
which,  of  course,  is  a  prison,  is  the  event  of  a  life  time  for  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  great  activity  and  industry  which  is  carried  on 
in  the  trade  schools,  the  work  which  is  provided  for  every  man  according 
to  his  ability,  the  plans  which  are  worked  out  to  reach  the  individual,  the 
effort  which  is  made  to  take  a  sort  of  inventory  and  find  out  that  man's 
weaknesses  ahd  his  strong  points  and  the  influences  that  tend  to  strengthen 
him  and  the  influences  which  tend  to  weaken  him,  and  the  playing  on  the 
influtncts  that  will  strengthen  and  try  to  help  him  forget  and  put  away 
the  influences  that  will  weaken  him;  the  intensity  and  intelligence:  the 
strenuousness,  you  might  say,  which  is  put  forth  in  such  an  institution  to 
bring  out  a»i  good  that  is  in  one  of  these  fellows  and  to  push  down  and 
back  into  the  background  all  of  the  bad,  is  a  thing  which  almost  entitles 
such  an  institution  to  rank  with  our  great  universities- or  our  great  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

The  old  idea,  which  has  so  long  jirevailed  all  over  the  world  and  which 
prevails  today,  that  a  prison  is  simply  a  place  with  a  wall  around  it,  in 
which  a  man  is  shtit  up  and  kept  in  confinement  and  roused  out  of  bed 
at  daylight  and  put  bark  into  bed  at  dark,  and  marched  around  and  worked 
like  automatons — that  idea  is  going  by,  and  such  men  as  Warden  Wolfer, 
who  has  talked  to  us  this  morning,  and  Mr.  Brockway,  who  is  the  father  ot 
the  KUnira  reformatory,  and  the  few  other  siu-h  men  as  could  be  men- 
tioned; these  men  are  the  i)ionpers  who  are  doing  this  thing  for  us,  and 
wf  have  to  accei)t  very  largely  their  advice  if  we  are  to  bring  about  these 
leforms  which  we  hope  and  expect  to  support. 

The  Idea  of  making  a  prisoner  self  supporting,  of  making  a   prison   self 

supporting,  is  an   idea  which   is  very  strongly  combatted   in   some  quarters. 

It  Is  an  Idea  1  believe  in.     I  am  not  combatting  it;   but  it  has  been  held, 

nnd   with   great   vigor,  by   people   that    we  are   likely   to  over-emphasize   the 

:irnlng  rapacity  of  our   prisons.     That   fear  grows  out   of  the  fact 

iH'  old   days  when   we  hav'e  considered   prisons  as  simply   pens  iu 

•  u  confined  to  hard  labor,  wo  have  tried  to  make  them,  in 

■rely  money  Institutions,  without  any  thought  of  the  prin- 

'  ii'M'  <M    i;,i\in      nun   work  along  the  lines  that   will   develoj)  him  and   still 

make  him  s<lf  supporting.     Now,  when   you   bring  that    idea   out,  then   the 

^■■^''     ' '''ml:  theory  stands  on  a  logical   basis  and   where  it  belongs,  and 

to  say:     If  you  <an  develop  this  man  into  the  right  kind  of  a 

i:^e  him  self  8Ui)i)ortlng  at  the  same  time,  by  all  means  that  is 

th«-  Idea.    Now,  If  you  can  develop  these  men  and  make  them  self  supporting 
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— that  is,  bj-  making  them  self  supporting  you  can  develop  them  at  the  same 
time,  then  we  emphasize  that  is  the  best  way.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  emphasize  the  financial  side  over  much,  as  we  did  in  the  old  days,  then 
it  should  be  criticized  and  the  criticism  is  sound,  and  perhaps  it  is  today 
in  certain  individual  institutions  and  perhaps  that  is  why  Warden  Wolfer 
and  this  other  group  of  men  are  v^orking  along  the  same  liaes  and  forging 
out  a  system  or  systems  by  which  men  can  be  developed  mentally,  morally 
and  physically  and  prepared  for  a  useful  return  to  society  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the^e  men  self-supporting,  and  make  these  women  self-support- 
ing, and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what  we  need  in  Illinois,  as  we  are  in- 
terested in  building  a  new  penitentiary.  And  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
get  pretty  thoroughly  grounded  into  our  minds  that  double  idea  of  making 
our  people  men  and  making  them  self-supporting. 


DISCUSSION  OF  DE.  F.  EMOEY  LYON. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about  the  construction  of  prisons. 
Some  of  these  are  adding  to  their  prisons  cell  rooms  and  they  are  using  con- 
crete in  their  construction,  which  has  many  advantages. 

And  then,  I  would  like  to  bear  a  word  of  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
revolution,  almost,  that  has  taken  place  in  our  Pontiac  Reformatory  in  this 
State,  in  the  last  few  years,  in  abolishing  entirely  the  contract  system  and 
introducing  trade  schools,  v.-hich  have  been  most  successful  and  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  tax-payers  for,  although  there  are  no  contracts  on  which 
money  is  made  by  the  institution,  yet  much  less  is  appropriated  for  the  in- 
stitution than  was  formerly  done,  and  our  experience  is  that  the  young  men 
go  out  in  the  world  better  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  life  than  pvpr 
before. 


NEEDS  OF  COUNtY  JAILS  AND  CITY  LOCK-UPS. 

« 

The  topic,  ''The  Needs  of  County  Jails  and.  City  Ix)ck-Ups/'.  was  .pre- 
sented by  Dr.  F.  Eniorj^  Lyon,  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Howard 
Association  of  Chicago.     Dr.  Lyon  said : 

"It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  anything  new  can  be  said  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  average  coun^ty  jail  or  city  lock-up.  The  most  that  may  be 
expected  is  that  line  upon  line  shall  be  added  to  the  multiplied  indictments 
that  have  already  been  made  against  these  iniquitous  institutions.  If,  In 
addition,  there  shall  be  some  classification  of  the  needs  and  a  reiteration 
and  reemphasis  of  their  causes,  then  the  effort  would  seem  worth  while. 

"To  really  relate  all  the  evils  of  our  present  county-jail  sy'ji?m  would  re- 
quire a  large  book,  indeed;  while,  if  we  should  eliminate,  one  by  one,  the 
good  things  that  should  obtain,  but  are  not  present,  we  would  soon  reach 
the  vanishing  point.  Practically  the  only  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  these  institutions  since  John  Howard  brought  them  to  "social  con- 
sciousness" in  1773,  can  be  stated  in  three  sentences: 

Three  Evils  Eliminated. 

"1.     The  pestilence  of  jail  fever  has  been  abolished. 

"2.  Most  county  and  city  jails  are  now  built  wholly  or  in  part  above 
ground,  instead  of  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"3.  Men  and  women  prisoners  are  not  placed  in  the  same  apartments,  or 
at  least  not  in  the  same  cells. 

"In  all  other  respects  the  twentieth-century  l-astile  is  about  as  bad  as  it 
can  be,  from  either  the  physical,  sanitary,  political,  administrative,  business 
or  moral  standpoint.  Therefore,  the  first  great  need  of  our  local  goal  sys- 
tem, as  now  conducted,  is  that  it  should  be  abolished.     The  second  need  Is 


that  these  institutions  should  be  removed,  not  only  from  under  the  earth 
hut  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  third  need  is  like  unto  the  first  and  th/ 
second. 

"The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  that  all  intelligent 
people  would  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  above  prescription.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  intelligent  j)eople  realize  that  this  con.summation  would  be 
revolutionary  rather  than  evolutionary,  and  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be 
attained    tomorrow. 

"The  practical  problem,  therefore,  is.  how  shall  the  present  system  be 
constantly  corrected  in  such  a  way  that  the  ultimate  outgrowth  will  not  be 
recognized  as  the  same  in  quality  and  character.  To  this  end  we  have  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  general  recognition  that  present  conditions  are  intol- 
erable. The  second  stride  is  being  made,  at  least  by  the  members  of  this 
conference,  in  their  united  agreement  on  certain  fundamental  reforms  that 
must  be  made  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  better  system.  Among  those  which 
it  is  safe  to  say  are  thoroughly  settled  in  our  minds  are  the  following: 

Pkkssi.ng   Immediate  Neei^s. 

"1.  Child  delinquents  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  detained 
within  sight  or  'ear-shot'  of  adult  prisoners. 

"2.  County  jails  should  contain  only  those  who  await  trial,  and  all  men 
serving  sentences,  under  all  circumstances,  should  be  either  in  State  insti- 
tutions or  city   workhouses. 

"3.  Men  who  should  be  presumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  are  en- 
titled to  decent  treatment  and  a  place  of  sanitary  wholesomeness,  includ- 
ing abundant    light   and    reasonable   comfort. 

"4.  The  fee  system  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  prisoners,  either  to 
sheriff,  prosecutor,  or  as  a  fine,  and  including  any  plan  of  per-diem  pay- 
ment for  feeding,  has  lingered  far  too  long,  and  should  be  abandoned  every- 
where. 

"5.  The  removal  of  all  political  considerations,  local  or  general,  in  the 
selection  and  conduct  of  any  jail  or  lock-up  keeper,   is  most  essential. 

"6.  As  complete  a  separation  or  isolation  of  all  prisoners  as  is  consistent 
with  their  physical  and  mental  health,  should  be  the  standard,  with  proper 
buildings  and  suflficiently   intelligent  keepers  to  carry  it   out. 

"7.  All  county  jails  and  city  police  stations  should  be  inspected,  not 
merely  by  local  committees  and  grand  juries,  but  by  State  officials,  with 
power  to  enforce  improvements. 

"Now  the  question  is,  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  we  have  realized  any 
one  of  the  prime  essentials  above  mentioned'.'  I  think  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  have  realized  these  ideals  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  reference 
to  some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  we  have  improved  legislation,  but  laws  are 
of  little  value  when  they  are  not  put  into  operation.  In  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  children  in  jail  we  indeed  have  a  good  law  in  Illinois,  for- 
bidding the  confinement  of  children  under  twelve  in  a  jail  of  any  sort,  and 
also  providing  that  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  be  not  confined  with 
adult  prisoners.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  provision  for  the  prevention 
of  crime  is  frequently  ignored  and  violated.  Many  sheriffs  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  Not  a  few  judges  ignore  Its  provisions 
and  hold  children  to  the  grand  jury  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  jail  is 
the  only  place  provided  to  keep  them  in  custody.  Arresting  officers  in  cities 
often  hold  children  under  age  in  police  stations,  at  least  over  night.  How 
many  people  of  the  average  community  really  attempt  to  learn  whether 
children  are  held  in  their  jails,  or  in  how  many  counties  do  boards  of  super- 
visors care  to  use  their  influence  and  their  power  in  providing  separate 
quarters  for  juvenile  offenders?  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  public 
really  comprehends  the  i)rin(iple  of  the  juvenile-court  law.  that  the  child 
delinquent  is  not  a  criminal  and  should  not  be  treated  as  such? 
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Not  a  Fit  Penal  Institutiox. 

"The  second  principle  suggested  above,  that  jails  should  never  be  used  for 
sentenced  men,  out  only  for  the  detention  of  men  awaiting  trial,  is  at  present 
only  an  ideal  and  is  not  a  realized  fact  in  any  community  that  I  know  of. 
Thus  far  this  abuse  has  not  even  a  legal  provision  for  its  correction.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  we  have  been  saying  that  no  sentenced  men  should 
be  sent  to  local  jails,  but  so  far  as  anyone  can  say  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  that  end.  Apparently  little  impression  has  been  made  on  our  judges  in 
that  direction.  Where  the  sentence  is  discretionary  and  the  offense  is  light, 
the  matter  of  where  thev  should  be  sent  seems  to  receive  little  considera- 
tion. When  all  judges  come  to  see  that  a  jail  sentence  is  in  reality  the  best 
means  of  teaching  them  to  be  idle;  then  this  evil  will  begin  to  be  corrected. 
Instead  of  teaching  idleness  any  imi)risonment  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
learning  a  trade.  This  could  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  district  workhouses,  where  trades  should  be  taught. 

"In  Chicago  all  short-sentenced  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Bridewell,  and 
not  to  the  county  jail.  Outside  of  Chicago,  there  are  already  several  city 
workhouses  that  might  be  made  to  accommodate  offenders  from  neighbor- 
ing counties,  and  other  districts  work  houses  could  be  built  at  small  cost. 
All  offenders  deserving  a  sentence  of  a  year  or  more  should  be  sent  to  a 
State  institution  instead  of  either  a  jail  or  work  house.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  by  all  means  have  an  adult  probation  law,  so  that  for  slight  of- 
fenses men  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  chance  to  earn  an  honest  living  un- 
der supervision.  This  matter  of  idleness  is  really  the  chief  reason  for  hot 
giving  men  a  jail  sentence.  We  have  said  it  should  not  be.  done,  lest  by 
promiscuous  association,  they  contaminate  the  men  awaiting  trial.  But  a 
man  is  not  essentially  different  an  hour  or  week  after  conviction  than  he  was 
the  week  before.  If  he  can  corrupt  other  inmates  after  conviction,  he 
could  do  sd  before.  Indeed  while  awaiting  trial  he  may  be  doing  infinite 
injury  to  the  first  offender,  who  is  not  essentially  bad. 

Abuses  That  Linger. 

"As  to  the  third  provision,  for  the  sanitary  wholesomeness  of  jails  and 
the  decent  treatment  of  prisoners,  much  has  been  accomplished  but  great 
abuses  still  remain.  I  have  stated  that  most  jails  are  now  built  above 
ground,  but  even  this  is  not  true  in  reference  to  the  average  city  lock-up 
and  police  station.  These  places  are  dark,  damp,  breeding  places  of  both 
physical  and  moral  disease.  The  fact  that  men  are  usually  held  but  a  short 
time  is  no  excuse  for  the  entire  absence  of  sufficient  light,  ventilation,  food, 
beds,  and  other  provisions  calculated  to  preserve  the  all-too-little  self  respect 
that  may  remain  even  in  the  worst  of  inmates.  Even  where  the  worst  of 
these  features  do  not  obtain  the  higher  and  better  principles  of  jail  con- 
struction and  administration  are  applied  in  but  few  places.  The  average 
conditions  are  well  described  in  the  following  paragraph  suggested  by  the 
report  of  the  jail  committee  as  presented  to  the  National  Prison  Congress: 

'•The  jail  buildings  are  constructed  on  a  common  plan,  with  corridors  inside, 
tlanked  by  cells.  The  corridor  is  the  usual  place  where  the  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  take  exercise.  Here  all  grades  meet  in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  and  physical 
taint.  There  is  little  chance  for  out -door  air  or  exercise.  The  jails  have  been 
built  for  security,  but  the  desire  for  that  has  generally  led  to  the  omission  of 
features  which  might  be  influential  in  the  direction  of  the  reform  of  the  ind- 
ividuals. 

"The  practice  of  handling  prisoners  is  even  more  objectionable  than  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  jails.  The  herding  together  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  of- 
fenders is  one  great  evil.  The  enforced  idleness  is  anotlier.  American  prisons 
lack  the  classification  which  European.'^  have  adopted.  The  promiscuous  associa- 
tion of  people  of  all  degrees  of  wickedne.ss  makes  the  average  jail  a  free  school 
of  crime.  The  hardened  offender  and  the  innocent  youth  are  thrown  together.  The 
man  for  whose  reformation  there  if  little  hope  and  the  boy  who  has  made  a  mis- 
take  which  he  may   never   repeat   are   treated   exactly  alike." 

"The  fourth  principle  upon  which  all  agree,  is  that  the  fee  system  shall 
be  abolished.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
many  of  the  wrongs  of  which   the  prisoner  finds  himself  a  victim.     These 
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!njti«Mf*<»s  reach  all  the  way  from  the  reward  paid  for  the  arrest  of  parole 
throuuh  the  sheriff's  office,  and  the  prosecutor's  perquisites,  to 
and  costs  imposed  by  the  courts  for  misdemeanors.  Theoretically 
U'  ar-  not  supposed  to  imprison  men  for  (\eh\.  yet  any  one  who  investigates 
the  matter  will  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  men  held  in  local  jails  are 
there  solely  because  they  have  not  sufficient  money  either  to  giVe  bonds  for 
th(  ir  appearance  at  trial,  or  to  make  restitution  that  may  be  required,  or 
In  cases  where  prosecution  is  no  longer  desired  by  the  complaining  witness 
the  prosecutor  detains  them  in  the  hope  of  finally  securing  fees  for  convic- 
tion. All  this  together  with  the  present  system  of  imprisonment  for  the 
payment  of  fines,  practically  constitutes  imprisonment  for  debt.  When  all 
sheriffs  and  states  attorneys  receive  a  definite  salary,  with  no  additional 
fees,  then  fewer  men  will  be  given  jail  sentences,  and  the  release  of  tiiose 
awaiting  trial  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

"In  the  fifth  requisite  of  a  model  jail  I  have  stated  that  all  political  con- 
siderations in  the  conduct  of  a  jail  should  be  eliminated.  In  many  cases  it 
would  be  difficult  to  put  one's  finger  upon  positive  proof  of  abuses  in  this 
direction,  yet  the  very  fact  that  sheriffs  are  elected  first  from  one  party 
and  then  from  another  is  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  position  is 
not  non-partisan.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  more  rta.-;on  why  a  sheriff 
or  jailor  should  hold  his  position  because  of  political  affiliations  than  that 
a  school  teacher  or  minister  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  party 
sympathies.  Such  officers  should  be  selected  entirely  upon  their  merits, 
by  civil  service  or  otherwise.  Such  a  system  would  change  the  whole  spirit 
and  character  of  jail  administration,  and  would  be  of  even  greater  import- 
ance then  better  jail  construction. 

"The  sixth  principle  upon  which  all  intelligent  observers  agree,  is  as  to 
the  separation  of  prisoners  differing  so  widely  in  character  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  offenses.  Upon  this  subject  the  following  pertinent  paragraph 
Is  taken  from  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart.     He  says: 

•■Mo.st   jails   are   the   nnrm:il   schools  of  crime.      First   offcnder.s    enter   them   com- 
i.ii  :ii  i>.  ■  iv    free    from    criminal    traits.     Most    prisoners   come    out    prepared    to    ad- 
rime  riocau.«<-  of  tutelage  at  the  hands  of  hardened  criminals  they  have 
:;  their  confinement. 
■  wl   aijalnst    solitary  confinement   is  bosh.     It   is   the   onlv   correct   wav  to 

■  fTf'nder   and    preserve    the   new    offender   from    contamin.ntion.     Men 

■  ■iiUl    be   more   decently    separated    than    thoy    are    in    many    jails.     I 

.   ...:..    .    ii.ive  my  child  placed  iii  a  smallpox  ward   fur  tin  days   than   suend   it 

iit  Hoine  lockups." 

Need  of  State  Ovebsioht. 

"But  all  of  the  foregoing  problems  are  involved  and  would  be  solved  by 
the  last  provision,  namely,  the  inspection   and   practically  the  management 
of  all  lucal  jails  by  State  authorities.    This  too.  has  been  the  dream  and  the 
unrealized  ideal  of  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the  short-comings  of  the 
modern  jail.     At  this  i)oint.   it   would   seem,   more   tiiaa  at   any   other,   has 
local  self-government  fallen  down.     The  statement,  made  long  ago,  that  the 
only  cure  for  civilization  is  more  civilization,  may  also  be  averred  concern- 
ing democracy.     Upon  every  other  subject,  apparently,  we  can  safely  trust 
Amerlians  to  govern   themselves.     But   between   the   ignorance   and   the   in- 
difference of  the  average  community  as  to  the  conditions  and   the  needs  of 
ivements  of  any  sort  are  quite  sure  to  go  by  default, 
.mittees  have   made   reports,   calling  attention   to    in- 
and  recommending  changes.     But  these  reports  have 
■^late  Board  of  Charities  of  what   they  already  knew. 
,1   th.    <•,,,,,,., unity  have  remained  in  ignorance.     True, 
and    condemnations   without    end.     But 
IS  who  hear  these  reports   are   indiffer- 
t^"^-     '^''  )iues   in   ignorance.     So  long  as  this   is  true,   so  long 

^''•"  "'''  '    and  the  wrongs  go  unremedied. 

'A  ItKBE  TIIE  AuTIIOIUTV    Liks. 

\    these  conditions  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  Slate  must  step 
irily  and  power.     Various  proposals  have  been  made  as  to  all 
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jails  and  work  houses  becoming  State  institutions,  and  under  State  super- 
vision. Thus  far,  however,  nothing  in  this  direction  has  been  done,  save 
the  faithful  inspection  given  from  year  to  year  by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. That  body  is  doubtless  the  most  available  and  practical  agency,  al- 
ready in  existence,  for  this  purpose.  Its  chief  need  is  an  enlargement  of 
its  powers  so  that  its  recommendation  may  be  equivalent  to  a  command.  If 
the  law  or  constitution  should  be  changed  for  this  purpose,  then  let  us  have 
the  change.  If  it  is  necessary,  when  a  local  jail  is  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation, that  the  State  should  command  that  the  prisoners  should  be  kept 
elsewhere  and  be  paid  for  by  the  county,  then  let  that  be  done.  If  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  should  be  spent  by  the  State  to  prove  to  the  public  thit 
bad  county  jails  are  schools  of  crime,  then  let  it  be  appropriated.  If  it 
should  seem  best,  to  have  the  State  appoint  each  local  sheriff,  and  search 
the  commonwealth  for  competent  men  regardless  of  partisan  considera- 
tions, then  let  them  be  appointed  upon  merit  alone.  In  part  or  in  all  of 
these  ways  we  may  surely  find  the  path  of  progress  and  some  of  the  evils 
of  county  and  city  jails  will  be  cured  and  their  needs  supplied." 


DISCUSSION  BY  PROF.   CHARLES  R.  HEXDERSOX. 

I  will  only  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  this  question.  The  message 
which  was  brought  to  the  National  Prison  Association  has  been  verified,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  by  the  good  papers  this  morning.  They  cover  substantially 
the  same  ground  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  repetition  for  me  to  go  over 
the  points  which  have  be'en  recommended. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  essential  principles  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  this  morning  are  the  reformation  of  the  local 
prison  and  there  can  be  no  question,  further,  as  it  ought  to  be  emphasized, 
that  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  our  prison  reform  system  is  the 
county  jail.  There  is  nothing  which  so  disgraces  us  before  the  civilized 
world  as  our  prisons  for,  just  at  this  time,  authorities  from  Germany, 
France,  Hungary  and  Austria  are  praising  our  juvenile  court,  our  reform 
system  and  our  new  methods  of  placing  both  juvenile  and  adults  under 
probation,  as  v/ill  be  discussed.  In  those  matters,  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
meet  the  civilized  world.  But  when  the  description  which  is  to  be  made 
by  our  committee  has  reached  those  same  people,  they  will  say:  'Is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  country  that  could  develop  the  juVenile  court  system  and  adult 
and  juvenile  probation  system  and  the  reform  existing  generally,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  same  civilized  people  can  so  long  tolerate  the  iniquities  of 
the  county  jail?' 

The  county  jails  in  England  were  worse  than  our  county  jails  here  until 
they  were  centralized  and  until,  in  London  itself  the  reins  were  held,  until 
something  that  was  uniform  and  equitable  could  be  carried  out  under  a 
uniform  system,  and  it  is  absurd  to  hope  that  this  condition  can  be  re- 
formed until  we  have  some  centralized  organization  and  control  of  the 
whole  sj'stem. 

There  was  one  expression  I  wanted  to  speak  about,  before  Dr.  Lyon  has 
his  admirable  report  printed.  He  used  the  word,  'classification.'  Now,  I 
think,  if  he  will  reflect  a  moment,  he  will  say  that  the  classification  of  a 
person  on  any  system  whatever  in  a  county  jail  is  an  absurdity.  How  can 
you  classify  a  man  when  forty  or  fifty  are  brought  in;  how  are  you  going 
to  classify  them?  On  what  principle  are  you  going  to  classify  them?  The 
principle  that  those  who  are  five-feet  six,  should  be  put  in  one  division  and 
those  who  are  five-feet  seven,  in  another?  This  is  as  reasonable  as  any,  but 
how  absurd.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  If  you  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  their  character.  All  these 
things  are  more  or  less  uncertain  and  it  can  never  be  done.  I  say  that  each 
man  shall  stand -for  himself  and  each  be  put  in  a  cell  by  himself.  If  there 
is  a  danger  of  being  contaminated  he  has  a  right  to  be  protected  and  if 
there  is  any  danger  of  his  contaminating  anybody  else  the  other  man  has 
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a  right  to  be  proletted.  Classificallou  is  Impossible.  Isolation  is  necessary 
and  In  this  particular,  absolute  revolution  and  re-construction  of  all  the 
jails  in  this  country,  almost,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  necessary. 
I  have  examined,  painstakingly,  week  after  week,  in  all.  three  hundred 
schedules  and  a  great  many  do/en  reports  of  different  kinds  on  this  ques- 
tion and  I  have  a  sort  of  a  picture  of  what  I  have  visited  In  this  country, 
and  I  believe  that  we  need  centralization  of  control,  not  good  advice.  If 
anybody  can  give  good  advice,  it  is  our  State  Board  of  Charities;  that 
somebody  must  control  with  power  from  the  State.  What  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion it  is  that  these  people  who  represent  the  great  State  of  Illinois  should 
have  to  go  around  to  its  municipal  communities,  counties  and  townships 
and  say:  Gentlemen,  this  is  what  you  ought  to  do:  this  jail  is  in  very  bad 
condition:  for  the  great  commonwealth  to  say  to  these  county  authorities, 
year  after  year:  gentlemen,  your  lock-urs  and  your  jails  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  State,  won't  you  please,  gentlemen,  correct  these  abuses?'  They  do  it 
year  after  year,  they  say:  "We  beg  you.  the  county  authorities,  we  beg 
you  once  more  on  bended  knee.  we.  the  representatives  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Illinois,  bow  down  before  the  county  sheriff  and  the  county  judge  and 
other  authorties  and  say:  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  commonwealth.'  Great 
is  noliticsl  Great  is  the  fee  systemi  Great  is  the  independence  of  county 
authorities  using  their  vested  privileges  (I  am  not  saying  their  vested 
rights)  over  the  commonwealth  rights.  The  commonwealth  must  assert 
itself  and  thus  be  delivered  from  the  iniquities  and  disgraces  under  which 
we  have  labored.  The  commonwealth  must  see  to  it  that  in  the  law  and 
the  administration  of  it  these  ideas  of  modern  civilization  shall  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  local  communities  of  which  the  commonwealth  con- 
sists." 


ADULT  PROli.Vno.N. 

.Judge  McKciizic  Clcland.  oT  tlu'  Mimiti|iiil  Court.  t"liiia<,f(),  <ravo  the 
fallowing  address  (lu  the  cxpcvieucL'  aiul  observations  of  liis  court  in 
placin«;  adult  ofTt-nders  on  their  special  individual  responsibility  for 
their  l)etter  jHTsonal  conduct  and  refrainiufr  froiu  tlie  indulgences  and 
vices  which  led  to  their  undoing.     Judge  Cleland  said: 

"I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  upon  the  subject  of  adult  probation,  but 
I  have  always  believed  that  a  very  little  experience  is  much  more  valuable 
than  a  large  amount  of  theory,  and,  a.sking  your  pardon  for  doing  so,  I  will 
talk  about  n\v  personal  experiences  in  the  line  of  adult  probation. 

"The  .Muniiip:il  Court  of  Chicago  over  which  I  preside  is  Ihe  trial  court 
for  all  misdemeanors  as  well  as  all  violations  of  the  city  ordinances.  When 
this  court  was  established  on  the  3d  day  of  last  December  I  was  assigned 
temporarily  to  the  criminal  side  of  the  court,  a  practice  in  which  I  had  had 
very  little  experience,  and  took  charge  of  the  Maxwell  street  branch  on 
the  west  side,  in  what  Is  known  as  the  Ghetto  district.  This  district  is 
very  populous,  having  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
made  uj)  of  thirty  different  uationilities,  including  many  of  the  jioor  laboring 
class. 

Lt.sT    nil.   l\Ntui:\i    Pi:   Ti msiikk. 

"Within  a  *■«  w  days  after  going  into  that  court  1  was  r^onfronted  will'  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  men  and  women  who  had  others  <lei)endont 
upon  them  for  support  and  who  were  foiuid  guilty  of  violation  of  the  law. 
To  fine  such  |)erKons  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  illogical  because,  if  the  fiu"^ 
was  paid.  It  wnuld  ncessarily  deprive  the  family  of  some  things  that  they 
needed.  If  the  fine  was  not  paid  and  the  person  was  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  to  work  it  out  at  the  rate  of  ."»0  cents  per  day,  not  only 
wiiiiUI    t»ii     f'U'iii'.    !,.■   ilcpri\i'i!    ol    ilir  i'-    Ml. •;!()<   Ill'   '^npiiiiri     111  t    (ho   il.fiMidn'it . 
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when  released  from  confinement,  would  be  out  ot'  oniijloynient  ami  witliout 
the  al;ility  even  then  to  provide  for  his  family.  1  therefore  adopted  the  plan 
of  continuing  such  cases  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  defendant  promising 
that  he  would  not  do  the  thing  that  had  led  him  to  violate  the  law.  Ot 
course,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  was  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  So  many  of  them  made  good  upon  that  proposition  that  I  continued 
all  of  the  cases  to  a  night  session,  so  that  the  defendants  might  not  be 
required  to  lose  their  time  by  coming  in  during  the  day.  To  this  night 
session  I  invited  a  large  number  of  the  business  men  of  the  district — law- 
yers, doctors,  manufacturers  and  other  men  residing  in  that  neighborhood. 
At  this  night  session  I  either  disposed  of  the  case  by  entering  the  largest 
fine  it  was  in  my  power  to  impose  under  the  law  and  allowing  the  defendant 
to  enter  his  motion  to  vacate  that  judgment  and  continuing  that  motion 
generally,  by  which  I  retained  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  or  I  continued  the 
case  to  another  night  session  to  be  held  in  two  weeks.  Every  two  weeks 
since  the  night  session  has  been  held. 

Extend  the  Helping  Hand. 

"At  the  close  of  the  meeting  I  explained  the  plan  to  the  business  men 
present  and  asked  them  to  assist  me  by  serving  as  probation  officers  without 
compensation.  About  seventy-five  of  these  men  agreed  to  do  so  that  night. 
They  agreed  to  visit,  at  least  once  each  month,  the  persons  who  were 
assigned  to  Ihem  and  report  to  me  in  writing,  upon  blanks  furnished  for 
that  purpose,  whether  or  not  they  were  keeping  their  promise  and  support- 
ing their  families.  The  number  of  these  business  men  has  since  increased 
to  about  four  hundred.  Afterwards  two  banks  in  the  r;ity,  the  Union  Trust 
Company  and  the  West  Side  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  offered  to  allow  any 
person  upon  my  list  to  open  a  savings  account,  the  bank  donating  $5,  which 
was  to  be  come  the  property  of  the  depositor  at  the  end  of  one  year  if  he 
kept  his  promise  to  me  and  deposited  at  least  $2  each  month  to  his  account. 
That  method  has  been  quite  influential  in  encouraging  a  number  of  these 
people  to  keep  their  promise  and  save  their  money,  as  they  need  very  much 
to  do.  1  have  since  made  arrangements  with  the  county  agent  by  which 
the  wife  and  children  of  any  person  sent  by  me  to  the  house  of  correction 
tor  violation  of  his  parole  will  be  taken  care  of,  upon  my  request,  without 
any  red  tape,  during  the  time  of  such  incarceration. 

"Of  course,  you  understand  that  we  have  in  this  State  no  parole  law 
such  as  they  have  in  a  number  of  the  states,  although  we  hope  to  have  one 
within  a  short  time.  Believing,  however,  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  law, 
when  properly  understood,  is  to  keep  men  out  of  prison  rather  than  put 
them  in,  I  have  used  the  power  possessed  by  all  courts  of  record  to  continue 
cases,  grant  new  trials,  vacate  judgments,  and  even  discharge  those  who 
are  guilty,  if  there  no  longer  exists  any  reason  or  necessity  for  their 
imprisonment.  Our  Supreme  Court  has  said  (County  of  McLean  vs.  Hum- 
phreys, 104  Illinois,  378)  that  'it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  enlightened 
government,  in  its  character  of  parens  patriae,  to  protect  and  provide  for 
the  comfort  and  well  being  of  such  of  its  citizens  as  by  reason  of  infancy, 
defective  understanding  or  other  misfortune  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  performance  of  this  duty  is  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  governmental  functions,  and  all  constitutional 
limitations  must  be  so  understood  and  construed  as  not  to  interfere  with  its 
proper  and  legitimate  exercise.' 

"That  a  man  who  is  the  victim  of  alcoholism  or  other  habit  or  disease 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  take  care  for  himself  and  his  family 
comes  cleariy  within  the  class  whom  the  State  is  bound  to  protect  admits 
of  no  doubt,  and  the  duty  of  affording  this  protection  devolves  upon  the 
courts. 
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Some  Slrprisixo  Results. 

"I  have  put  upon  probation  by  the  method  above  described  since  that 
time  8.18  persons.  Ninety-two  of  these  violated  their  parole  and  have  been 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction.  Twenty-six  of  the  ninety-two  have, 
after  the  expiration  of  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  been  released  and  given 
another  opportunity  to  'make  good,'  always  with  good  results.  Sixty-six  are 
still  in  the  house  of  correction,  but  many  of  them  will  be  released  and 
given  another  <  hance.  Seven  hundred  seventy-two,*  or  about  92  per  cent 
are  now  keeping  their  promise  and  supporting  their  families.  When  I  say 
to  you  that  nearly  all  of  the  S:!.S  persons  were  habitual  drunkards  at  the 
time  they  were  put  on  probation,  you  will  appreciate  that  ^  man  can 
reform  when  he  has  to.  You  have  heard  of  the  woodchuck  that  was  being 
pursued  by  a  dog,  and  just  as  the  dog  caught  up  to  it  it  came  to  a  ires. 
Now,  woodchucks  do  not  climb  trees,  but  that  woodchuck  had  to,  and  so 
it  did.  I  am  through  with  the  proposition  v,'hich  I  had  learned  to  believe 
from  my  childhood  that  a  drunkard  could  not  reform  except  by  the  grace 
of  God.  I  tell  you  they  can,  and  they  do  when  they  have  to.  When  they 
have  suspended  over  their  heads  a  six  months'  sentence,  in  the  houne  of 
correction,  it  is  astonishing  what  they  are  willing  and  able  to  do. 

Works  a  Pkr.soxal  Reformation. 

•Now,  lirieMy  1  will  state  to  you  some  of  the  advantages  whicli  I  have 
come  to  believe  there  is  in  the  probation  of  adults.  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  for  a  man  immediately  what  a  term  in  prison  is  supposed  to  do,  but 
which  it  usually  does  not  do.  namely,  work  his  reformation.  The  theory  of 
the  law  is  that  an  offender  is  imprisoned  in  order  lo  reform  him  and  protect 
society.  Practically  a  great  many  of  them  are  in  prison  from  a  spirit  of 
revenge.  You  and  I  may  deny  that,  but  we  do  not  disbelieve  it.  Prosecut- 
ing witnesses  employ  lawyers  and  endeavor  to  convict  the  offenders,  not 
because  they  want  the  law  enforced,  but  because  they  want  some  person 
punished.  "There  is.  in  the  state  prison  of  Massachusetts  today,  a  man  47 
years  of  age,  who  has  been  thirty-three  years  in  solitary  confinement  be- 
cause, when  he  was  a  child  14  years  of  age  he  committed  a  crime.  He  is 
denied  even  the  privilege  of  worshiping  God  with  his  fellow  convicts.  1 
have  learned  to  have  a  good  deal  of  charity  for  people.  I  would  not  abuse 
a  governor  of  Massachusetts  who  refused  to  pardon  that  man.  I  have  not 
a  word  of  criticism  for  the  judge  and  jury  v/ho  committed  him:  but  it 
seems  to  me,  as  compared  with  the  treatment  of  that  man.  the  treatment 
by  the  American  Indian  of  his  prisoner  was  the  personification  of  mercy. 
That  had  a  limit,  an  hour  or  a  day  or  a  week.  But  think  of  the  absolute 
cruelty  of  locking  a  man  up  in  solitary  confinement  for  thirty-three  yearsi 
If  it  was  not  the  state  of  Faneuil  Hall,  I  would  not  feel  so  badly.  I  do  not 
deny  that  some  men.  reform  in  prison,  but  I  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  do  not  reform.  In  order  that  a  man  should  reform  there  must  be  an 
exercise  of  his  will.  Genuine  reformation  comes  only  through  the  will  and 
cannot  l;e  compelled  by  brute  force.  In  order  that  a  man  should  be  willing 
to  be  reformed  by  law,  he  must  first  believe  that  the  law  is  his  friend  and 
not  his  enemy.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  nearly  ruined  a  valuable  hunting  dog 
by  harsh  methods,  and  I  found  out  then  that  the  way  to  get  a  dumb  animal 
to  obey  you  was  to  treat  him  kindly,  and  I  believe  that  the  way  to  get  an 
unfortunate  fellow  man  to  obey  the  law  is  to  treat  him  kindly. 

A  Case  in  Point. 

"Nine  months  ago  there  was  brought  before  me  a  young  man  of  22  years 
of  age,  who  was  charged  with  attempting  to  rob  a  man  in  a  saloon  at  the 


'Since  this  address  whs  given   the  numlier  un   inob.itiun   lias  Ijetn   increased    (on 
Dec.  5th,  the  end  of  the  first  year)  to  1109;  77  of  whom  have  \ii)laled  their  parole. 
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point  of  a  revolver.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  giult.  He  admitted  it; 
said  he  was  drunk.  He  had  a  criminal  record  of  two  robberies  and  one" 
burglary  and  his  picture  from  the  rogue's  gallery  is  now  in  my  desk.  His 
brother  was  then  serving  time.  He  had  two  sisters  dependent  upon  him 
for  support.  I  took  him  into  my  private  room  and  talked  to  him  just  as 
you  would  if  you  had  the  opportunity,  and  v/hen  I  got  through  he  said: 
'No  one  ever  talked  to  me  that  way  before.  My  father  is  dead  and  my 
mother  is  dead,  and  I  have  not  a  friend  in  this  town.'  "Well,*  I  said,  'yoii 
probably  deserve  it,  the  way  you  have  lived,  but  if  you  will  cut  out  this 
foolishness  and  go  to  work  (he  had  not  worked  for  four  months)  and  take 
care  of  your  sisters,  you  will  have  friends.'  Well,  he  finally  said,  'I  will.' 
'Now,'  I  said,  'if  you  don't  keep  your  promise  to  me  you  will  get  me  into 
trouble  with  the  ofllcers.'  He  said,  *I  will  shovv'  you  I  can  make  good.'  And 
I  let  .him  go  upon  signing  his  own  bond.  That  man  went  to  work  at  a  dollar 
a  day  at  the  first  place  he  struck.  His  wages  have  been  raised  four  times, 
until  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  switch  engine  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  where 
he  earned  from  $3.20  to  $4.00  a  day.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  they  reducei 
the  force  and  took  off  the  engine  upon  which  he  was  running.  He  went  to 
v>'ork  as  a  switchman,  and  last  Friday  I  had  a  letter  from  his  sisters  saying 
that  he  had  had  a  terrible  accident.  As  soon  as  I  could  adjourn  court  I 
went  to  the  hospital  to  see  him.  He  said  to  me:  'I  will  never  take  chloro- 
form again.'  And  I  said:  'Why  not,  Jim?'  And  he  replied:  "During  this 
operation,  while  I  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  was  going  from  one  saloon  to  another,  and  they  told  me  I  didn't 
say  a  word  except  holler  for  beer.  You  bet  I  will  never  take  chloroform 
again.'  He  has  not  touched  a  drop  of  liquor  nor  been  inside  a  saloon  since 
he  came  out  of  my  room  that  day. 

"I  am  learning  many  things.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  address  in  Chicago  at  the  National  Prison  Association,  said  that,  in  his 
judgment,  if  a  man  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime  four  times  he  should  be 
put  to  death.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Attorney  General's  idea  had  not  been 
enacted  into  law  at  the  time  this  man  came  into  my  court,  because  he  had 
been  guilty  of  more  than  four  crimes,  and  felonies  at  that 

"The  great  Apostle  said  to  us:  'Overcome  evil  with  good,'  and  I  am 
sure  if  there  had  been  a  better  way  to  overcome  evil  He  would  have  told  us. 

Honored  the  Confidence  of  the  Court. 

"A  young  fellow  was  brought  in  before  me.  He  vv^as  one  of  a  gang  of 
brigands  who  refused  to  work  and  had  rented  a  flat  and  went  out  nightly 
and  made  depredations  on  their  neighbors,  carried  in  beer  and  caroused 
until  the  police  surrounded  the  place  and  captured  two  of  the  boys.  One 
of  them  had  an  old  mother  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  He  was  IS 
years  of.  age  and  had  been  convicted  a  number  of  times.  I  kept  him  locked 
up  a  week  in  order  to  impress  upon  him  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
then  I  talked  to  him  and  he  promised  me  he  w^ould  stop  drinking  and  behave 
himself  and  take  care  of  his  mother.  I  allowed  him  to  go  upon  his  own 
recognizance.  He  came  and  reported  to  me  that  he  could  not  find  work. 
I  sent  him  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  large  manufacturer,  who  put  him  to  work. 
His  employer  raised  his  wages  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  that 
young  man's  example  in  the  community  that  when  we  enlarged  our  court 
room  and  re-decorated  it  he  sent  over,  with  his  compliments,  a  dozen  hand- 
some pictures  to  hang  around  the  walls;  and  he  has  said  to  me  that  if  there 
is  any  man  upon  my  parole  list  out  of  employment,  if  I  will  send  to  him  he 
will  put  him  to  work.     He  employs  four  hundred  men. 

"The  greatest  economist  that  this  country  has  seen  is  Mr.  Burbank  of 
California.  He  has  taken  the  common  daisy,  that  we  trample  under  foot, 
and  by  patience  and  industry  and  intelligence,  by  giving  it  tlie  sunt:hine  it 
needs  and  the  care  that  it  demands,  he  has  made  of  it  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever.     He  has  taken  the  worthless  cactus  of  the-  plains  and 
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promises  to  make  it  an  article  of  commerce.  He  is  an  economist,  because  he 
knows  what  the  nature  of  plants  and  flowers  demands  and  gives  it  to  them. 
The  keywords  of  every  successful  enterprise  in  these  days  are  economy  and 
humanity.  But,  my  friends,  there  is  no  economy  that  will  compare  with 
that  economy  which  will  take  a  worthless  member  of  society,  a  man  who  is 
of  no  benefit  to  himself  or  society  or  his  family,  and  make  him  a  useful, 
industrious,  honored  member  of  a  community.  That  is  economy,  and  when 
you  in  addition  take  his  children  out  of  the  sweat  shops  and  his  wife  from 
the  washtub,  that  is  humanity. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  probation  system  increases,  rather  than 
decreases  the  earnin.t?  capacity  of  men  and  their  value  to  society.  I  care 
not  how  well  you  reform  a  man  in  prison,  it  is  a  very  expensive  reforma- 
tion: because,  in  every  other  way  he  is  worse  than  when  he  went  in;  his 
mental  powers,  his  physical  powers,  his  reputation,  his  credit,  his  standing 
in  the  community,  all  have  suffered  by  his  terra  of  imprisonment.  As  the 
poet  has  said: 

'The  vilest  deeds,   like  jioison  weeds,  bloom  best   in  prison  air; 
'Tls  only  what  Is  good  in  man  that  wastes  and  withers  therel' 

WK<).N(;t;i)  i!Y  Priso.n  Svste.m. 

"Whei!  a  man  enters  the  prison  door  he  stands  still,  but  the  world  does 
not;  and  whereas,  it  takes  you  and  me  all  our  time,  getting  up  early  and 
staying  up  late  and  working  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  world,  that  man 
after  he  serves  his  term  is  expected  to  go  out  with  his  fearfully  impaired 
capital  and  "make  good.'  When  he  cannot  "make  good,"  when  he  falls  down 
and  goes  back  to  jail  he  is  a  'habitual  criminal'  and  there  is  no  hope  for 
him.  I  have  almost  come  to  believe  that  the  State  might  better  take  every- 
thing he  has  to  begin  with  when  he  first  goes  in,  because  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  usually  when  it  gets  all.  A  man  went  to  a  priest  to  confess.  He 
had  taken  some  goods  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  the  priest  said  to 
him:  "How  much  of  the  stock  did  you  take?'  'Well,'  he  said,  "I  might  as 
well  confess  the  whole  .stock,  as  1  am  going  back  after  the  rest  tonight.' 

"Putting  a  man  on  probation,  by  reforming  him  without  imprisonment 
increases  his  earning  capacity  and  his  value  to  society.  The  earning  capacity 
of  the  man  whose  story  I  told  you  a  few  moments  ago  has  been  increased 
more  than  |l,20(i  per  year;  and  if  the  earning  capacity  of  the  700  men  upon 
my  list  has  been  increased  only  $500  a  year,  that  is  $:'.5i),oo0  for  one  com- 
munity. Do  you  wonder  that  the  business  men  of  that  community  are  willing 
to  go  out  nights  and  call  upon  these  men  and  encourage  them  to  persevere? 

TlIK    Ilr.M.VNK    MkT1Ii)I>. 

'In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  only  right  and  luiniane  method  of  dealing 
with  persons  that  commit  crime.  We  boast  of  the  quality  of  our  laws. 
There  is  no  equality  in  the  law.  Instead  of  taking  five  minutes  to  demon- 
strate to  you  by  argument.  1  will  give  you  an  illustration.  In  one  of  our 
local  courts  two  men  were  fined  $5o  each  for  the  violation  of  a  city  ordi- 
nance. One  of  the  men  handed  to  the  clerk,  in  payment  of  his  fine,  a 
|1,0()()  bill.  He  took  the  change  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  walked  away, 
and  I  suppose  in  a  few  days  the  transaction  faded  from  his  mind.  The  other 
man  was  unable  to  ]y,iy  the  fine  and  went  to  the  bouse  of  correction.  After 
he  had  Ix-en  in  the  house  of  correction  thirty  days  his  wife  antl  four  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  sick,  landed  in  Chicago  from  Italy  without  a  dollar 
and  without  a  friend  in  that  great  city.  That  woman  and  those  helpless 
children  started  out  to  find  their  father  and  husband  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. Now,  if  those  two  men  had  been  put  upon  probation,  that  would 
have  been  equality,  because  then  each  one  would  have  had  absolutely  in  his 
own  power  his  future,  with  respect  to  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  tha',. 
law. 
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"So  far  as  the  humanity  of  the  administration  of  our  law  is  concerned, 
we  have  only  to  look  around  us.  In  a  police  court  of  one  of  our  large  cities 
a  few  weeks  ago  there  were  169  cases  upon  the  docket  when  court  opened 
and  in  ninety  minutes  the  'judge,'  'God  save  the  mark,'  had  walked  out,  his 
docket  having  been  disposed  of.  About  two  a  minute!  That  is  about  the 
rate  at  which,  in  the  stock  yards  of  Chicago,  hogs  are  slaughtered  and 
dressed  and  salted  down.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  between 
the  two  systems,  except  that  the  stock  yards  artist  treats  his  victim  with 
more  courtesy  and  humanity  than  does  the  other. 

"My  friends,  if  it  be  true  that  a  little  encouragement,  that  a  word  of  kind- 
ness and  suggestion  can  save  from  prison  our  fellow  man,  what  a  sight  for 
angels  must  be  those  strings  of  men  and  women  leading  from  our  courts 
every  day  to  our  jails  and  workhouses!  What  a  reproach  to  us  that  this 
is  the  best  that  we  can  do  after  2,000  years  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
Him,  who  said  'that  he  came  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are 
bound.' 

The  Crime  of  the  St.\te. 

"Three  months  ago  a  man  was  convicted  in  one  of  our  courts  in  Chicago 
of  the  theft  of  $4.  It  was  his  first  offense.  He  did  it  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  He  had  a  wife  and  one  child  a  year  old.  He  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  house  of  cori'ection.  He  asked  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  make  some  arrangements  for  his  wife  and  child, 
and  the  judge  permitted  him  to  go  for  two  months,  upon  his  bare  word  that 
he  would  report  for  incarceration  at  the  end  of  the  time.  He  gave  hi.s 
promise  to  stop  drinking  absolutely.  He  was  so  industrious  during  the 
two  months  that  his  salary  was  raised;  his  employer  did  not  know  the 
situation.  Upon  the  day  in  question,  to  the  very  minute,  he  presented 
himself  at  he  gates  of  the  prison  to  serve  his  term.  Today  his  wife  is  sick 
and  helpless.  His  child  is  being  robbed  of  his  father's  care.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  crime  which  the  State  committed  against  that  mother  and  child 
was  many  times  greater  than  the  crime  which  the  man  committed  against 
the  State.  I  am  not  criticising  the  judge  who  imposed  that  sentence.  He 
enforces  the  law  as  he  finds  it  on  the  books.  I  am  criticising  the  law  and 
the  system  w^hich  would  make  such  a  condition  as  that  necessary. 

"In  the  next  place,  the  probation  of  adults  relieves  charity  organizations 
of  a  great  burden  which  is  now  imposed  upon  them,  and  this  certainly  is  a 
practical  subject  for  discussion  at  this  meeting.  There  are.  upon  my  parole 
list,  many  men  who  are  now  supporting  their  families  and  taking  care  of 
them  as  tney  should  whose  families  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  helped 
by  charity  if  these  men  were  locked  up. 

A  Wi.xMXG  Apph;.\l  to  Motiiekhiiood. 

"Eight  months  ago  a  woman  was  in  a  saloon  drinking  and  became  so 
boisterous  that  the  proprietor  hired  two  young  men  to  take  ber  away.  They 
were  dragging  her  along  the  street  when  they  were  all  arrested.  When  the 
woman  was  brought  before  me  she  was  so  filthy  and  disreputable  looking 
that  I  doubted  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  while  to  try  to  do  anything  for 
her.  Finally,  I  concluded  to  investigate  her  story.  I  sent  a  police  officer 
to  make  the  investigation;  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  which 
the  Municipal  Court  has;  every  police  officer  is  a  deputy  bailiff  of  our  court 
and  subject  to  our  direction.  The  officer  came  back  and  reported  to  me  that 
her  story  was  true  and  that  she  had  seven  children  dependent  upon  her 
for  support.  She  promised  me  if  I  would  give  her  a  chance  to  reform  she 
w^ould  do  so  and  take  care  of  her  children.  I  took  her  at  her  word.  She 
reported  to  me  faithfully,  and  now  she  is  earning  $2.50  a  day  in  a  millinery 
store  on  State  street.     She  is  occupying  a  neat  little  cottage  out  on  the  south 
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Bide  near  where  I  live.  Her  children  are  as  clean  and  nice  and  respectable 
looking  a  lot  of  children  as  you  have  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  what  would  have  become  of  those  children  if  that  woman 
had  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction?  And  what  would  have  become  ol 
the  woman  when  her  term  expired? 

TiiK  Cask  ok  BRiwiKT  .Mai>i>nky. 

"A  few  days  a^o  Bridget  Maloney  was  picked  .up  drunk  and  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  two  months.  A  week  later  the  newspaper  reported 
the  finding  of  seven  children  in  a  miserable  hut  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city.  The  oldest  child,  15  years  of  age,  was  trying  to  cook  over  a  bonfire 
some  food  which  they  had  begged.  I  cut  this  slip  out  and  asked  my  parole 
officer  to  investigate  the  case,  and  he  reported  to  me  that  these  were  the 
children  of  Bridget  Maloney,  who  had  been  left  to  starve,  first  by  their 
mother  and  then  by  the  law.  These  children  were  finally  distributed  among 
the  charitable  institutions,  hut  what  will  become  of  the  mother  when  her 
term  expires?  She  will  unquestionably  join  the  great  army  of  'repeaters,' 
4.40(1  of  whom  were  in  the  Bridewell  last  year  for  from  the  second  to  the 
two  hundred  and  first  time! 

"I  want  to  say  to  you,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  proper  operation  of 
adult  probation  will,  in  my  judgment,  abolish  the  necessity  for  the  juvenile 
court.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  a  person  17  years  of  age  should  be 
paroled  and  a  person  IS  years  of  age  should  be  locked  up?  I  would  like 
to  inquire  who  has  the  right  to  draw  the  line  and  say  that  a  boy  16  years 
and  11  months  old  may  be  put  upon  parole  or  probation,  while  a  boy  17 
years  old  must  be  incarcerated?  I  am  not  criticising  the  juvenile  court. 
I  want  to  give  it  as  my  profound  conviction  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
institutions  of  modern  times,  and  certainly  in  the  city  of  Chicago  it  has 
done  excellent  work.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  if  there  is  one  reason  why  a  boy  should  be  paroled,  there  are  ten  reasons 
why  his  father,  who  has  a  wife  and  nine  children,  should  not  be  locked  up. 
Nine  is  about  the  standard  over  in  my  district.  The  delinquency  of  the 
child  is,  in  a  great  measure,  caused  by  the  delinquency  of  the  father  or 
mother.  And  the  delinquency  and  dependency  of  a  large  majority  of  all 
the  children  coming  into  the  juvenile  court  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
parents"  neglect  or  wrong  doing.  Why  should  not  the  father,  who  neglectS 
his  child  and  permits  that  child  to  become  a  public  charge,  be  compelled,  at 
lh»'  point  of  the  law,  to  behave  himself  and  take  care  of  his  child? 

F.viiiKi:  Lk.vkns  Hi.s  Re.si'o.\siuiuty. 

"In  every  case  of  a  minor  who  comes  before  me  I  compel  the  parent  to 
appear  and  answer  questions.  And  I  have  the  greatest  trouble  in  getting 
thfui  in.  ()ft«'n  times  they  will  disregard  a  suhpoMia,  and  I  have  to  send  an 
offlcer  to  bring  them  in  by  main  force.  The  other  day  a  boy,  a  ward  of  the 
juvenile  court,,  was  brought  before  me  charged  with  larceny.  I  issued  a 
Hul)iMi-ria  for  his  father;  his  father  refused  to  obey  it.  I  isued  an  attach- 
ment; he  resisted;  told  the  oHicer  that  he  would  not  pay  any  attention  to 
the  l)oy;  he  would  not  raise  hi«  hand  or  waste  his  time;  he  was  too  poor. 
Il<'  asked  the  offlcer  to  take  the  boy  into  the  juvenile  court.  The  officer 
told  him  he  coiild  not  do  that  and  that  man  said  to  the  officer:  'Send  him 
to  hell.  I  don't  want  him  around  my  house'  When  brought  into  court  1 
required  that  man  to  ent«r  into  a  recogni/ance  in  the  sum  of  $.")00  to  take 
oari*  of  his  boy  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  public  char.ge.  When 
I  got  through  with  that  man  and  he  had  signed  his  bond,  he  had  an  entirely 
different  understanding  of  his  relation  to  his  own  child,  and  the  officer  told 
me  the  other  day  that  it  was  astonlshin.i;  what  an  interest  that  man  was 
taking  in  his  boy. 
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"The  other  day  a  man  was  brought  into  my  court  room  charged  witlt 
abandoning  his  wife  and  children.  I  investigated  the  situation  and  found 
that  there  were  five  children;  that  a  petition  was  pending  in  the  juvenile 
court  to  take  them  away  from  their  mother  and  father;  that  the  mother 
was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  spending  her  time  in  saloons  and  dance  halls, 
and  the  father,  although  he  himself  was  a  confirmed  drunkard  and  loafer, 
refused  to  longer  associate  with  his  wife  and  live  with  her.  I  put  them 
both  upon  probation,  giving  them  clearly  to  understand  that  a  single  in- 
fraction of  their  promise  to  me  meant  six  months  in  the  Bridewell.  The 
man  went  to  work  and  he  is  now  making  $13.50  a  week.  They  have  moved 
out  of  the  basement  they  occupied  into  a  comfortable  fiat.  The  petition  in 
the  juvenile  court  has  been  dismissed  and  the  children,  the  probation  officer 
reported  to  me,  are  clean  and  wholesome  looking  and  go  to  school;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  my  friends,  that  this  was  a  better  solution  of  that  problem 
than  to  let  the  juvenile  court  take  those  children  and  put  them  in  charitable 
institutions. 

Reforms  for  His  Children. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  the  Chicago  newspapers  reported  that  the  juvenile 
court  had  "taken  six  children  from  a  filthy  basement  and  had  distributed 
them  among  the  charitable  institutions.  The  report  stated  that  their  mother 
was  dead  and  that  their  drunken  father  had  deserted  them.  I  handed  this 
clipping  to  one  of  my  probation  police  officers  detailed  specially  for  this 
work,  and  asked  him  to  bring  that  man  in.  He  found  him  in  a  saloon  and 
made  a  complaint  charging  him  with  disorderly  conduct.  I  sent  him  to  the 
Bridewell  to  sober  up  and  receive  treatment  for  alcoholism,  and  after  he 
had  been  there  four  weeks  I  set  aside  the  order  and  put  him  on  parole 
upon  his  promise  to  stop  drinking  and  go  to  work.  I  told  him  that  as  soon 
as  he  satisfied  me  that  he  could  make  good  I  would  ask  the  juvenile  court 
to  restore  his  children  to  him,  and  he  is  now  hard  at  work,  keeping  his 
promise  and  fixing  up  a  home  for  his  children. 

■"It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  to  give  one  court  jurisdiction  only  over 
juveniles  and  another  court  only  over  adults.  The  jurisdiction  should  not 
be  restricted  as  to  age,  and  then  if  it  appears  that  the  parent  was  causing 
the  delinquency  of  the  child,  that  parent  could  be  brought  in  and  com- 
pelled to  behave  and  take  care  of  his  child.  When  a  proper  probation  law 
is  enacted  in  this  State  this  will  be  possible." 
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kamp,  of  Jacksonxille. 
-       'if  Geneva. 

<     "in  muiui.-    <     i:'-    "i     i:i>-    r  •-vi  .'--.'nMur-ii     

Dr.   H.  G.   Hardt,   Superiniendeni  Asylum   for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 
Lincoln,    Illinois. 
•        '■■    H.   C.   Smith,  of  Godfrey. 
Mg.s  H.  Hart,  of  Chicago. 
,      :ge  \V.   Watkins.  of  Chicago. 
i>;-   u---;..Ti    t.\     li.n      \\ .    C.    Graves,    Secretary    Illinois    State    Conference    of 
Charities,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


SOCIAL  HYGIEXE. 

Trof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  chair  of  Sociology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  a<Mre?se(l  tlie  conference  on  the  aims  and  mission  of  the 
movement  known  under  the  name  of  the  Society  for  Social  Hygiene. 
His  a«Mn'S^<  is  as  follows: 

"A  proposition  which  I  wish  you  to  think  of  a  moment  is  this:  that  one  of 
the  most  important  causes  of  dependence  and  pauperism  is  sickness.  Miss 
Addams  was  right  when  she  said  that  this  thought  was  brought  in  a  new 
way  to  the  consciousness  of  charitable  people  when  Dr.  Amos  G.  Warner 
brought  out  his  great  work  on  •.\merican  Charities.'  There  had  been  a 
very  common  iiiea  among  well-to-do  people  that  dependency,  deep  and  dis- 
tressing iK)v«'rty,  was  very  much  from  a  fault  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
poor:  that,  in  addition  to  the  burden  of  misery  itself  the  poor  should  bear 
the  reproach  of  having  committed  some  great  crime,  for  if  they  had 
been  well-behaved  as  we  are  they  would  be  comfortable  as  we  are.  When  It 
is  sfvn  that  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  a  great  deal  of  crime  which  burdens 
the  community  with  expense  is  due  to  sickness,  and  that  a  great  part  of  this 
sickness  Is  pn-ventable;  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  due  to  neglect;  that  a 
part  of  It  is  due  to  causes  which  are  entirely  l)eyoiJd  the  control  of  individual 
persoDB.  then  our  charity  will  become  more  reasonable,  based  upon  facts 
of   human  existence. 

^^''•*  ■■   "•    ' ••    •     relieve  people  who  are  in  distress  our  first  effort  like 

tb  !S  not  so  much  to  trace  back  the  evil  to  remote  causes!", 

:i-  lit     til    il<i    til    milii'ri!..    f>i..    iH<tri>.;c      In    <^i)rf>    the    diseas^l 
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but,  while  this  is  the  duty  of  the  charity  worker,  as  of  the  physician,  ai  the 
moment,  yei  no  indiridual,  no  community,  can  go  on,  without  looking  into 
the  more  remote  sources  and  fountains  of  the  evil. 

"Suppose  that  we  should  take  into  account  the  dei>endency  that  is  caused 
by  tuberculosis:  we  might  be  able  to  trace  cases  of  dependency  to  tuber- 
culosis, but  that  would  be  a  very  small  part  of  "he  explanation.  We  should 
not  be  within  many  fathoms  of  the  bouom  of  icr  question.  We  should  have 
to  look  deeper  into  the  neglect  of  the  municipal  government;  into  the  ab- 
sence of  any  social  policy  in  the  commonwealth  or  nation:  we  should  dis- 
cover many  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis  which  not  only  affect  the  poor  but 
also  the  rich.  We  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  preventable  diseases 
which  have  their  origin  more  or  less  in  the  absence  of  proper  methods  of 
education,  or  of  proper  methods  of  social  control. 

'"Those  of  us  who  are  engaged,  in  chariiy  work  have  before  our  minds 
every  day  some  illustrations  of  the  proposition  with  which  I  have  begun 
this  discussion:  that  a  great  part  of  the  misery  of  extreme  poverty,  of  vic-e. 
of  crime,  is  due  to  preventable  causes  and  many  of  them  are  within  the 
control  of  the  community  if  it  were  once  awakened  and  resolred. 

Pbevextable  Diseases — Sfabch  fob  CArsE. 

"Wliat  are  some  of  the  different  directions  in  which  a  community  can 
move  to  prevent  a  disease?  First  of  all,  the  conununity  must  provide  all 
funds  needed  for  the  investigation  of  disease.  We  must  ourselves  know 
the  situation  in  its  entirety,  down  into  the  very  roots  of  it.  and  investigation 
is  the  very  first  step  in  progress.  Progress  does  not  c-onsist.  primarily,  in 
diffusing  and  popularizing  knowledge,  but  in  getting  knowledge.  A  com- 
mtmity  that  has  one  man  or  one  woman  who  knows  a  new  fact  or  prin- 
ciple is  in  possession  of  the  whole  field,  for  it  is  then  only  a  question  of 
time  when  all  the  people  will  become  possessors  of  that  knowledge.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  were  only  two  men  in  all  the  world  that  had  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  selection  with  which  Darwin"s  name  is 
connected.  But,  from  the  minute  the  discovery  was  made  and  substantiated 
with  evidence,  it  belonged  to  mankind.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time  when. 
by  publication,  the  rest  of  mankind  wotild  know  it.  Today,  thoxisands  upon 
thousands  of  families  are  distressed  by  cases  of  cancer.  Xo  one  living. 
probably,  today,  knows  what  canc-er  is  nor  what  causes  it,  nor  how  it  can 
be  cured,  but  thousands  of  people  are  suffering  and  waiting  and  praying 
to  Almighty  God  to  reveal  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  trouble,  this  terrible 
disease  which  is  so  fatal  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Bui,  it  may  be. 
before  the  sun  goes  down  tomorrow,  in  Vienna,  or  Berlin,  or  (Thicago.  some- 
body who  is  now  thinking  and  working  his  prayer  into  human  life  will 
make  a  discovery,  and  day  after  tomorrow  it  will  be  telegraphed  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  people  will  know. 

"The  State  and  wealthy  men  can  well  afford  to  establsh  centers  of  dis- 
covery to  learn  the  new  truth,  the  new  light,  the  new  principle  and  the  new 
method,  and  then  it  will  become  the  possession  of  mankind. 

EsTABOSHi:sG  Ptbuc  Ixtelugexce. 

"The  second  direction,  however,  in  which  we  are  too  look,  is  that  of  pop- 
ularizing knowledge.  It  is  true  we  have  great  libraries  full  of  information 
which  might  be  popularized:  and.  as  Mrs.  Browning  says:  "How  true  it  is 
that  if  we  speak  a  true  word,  instantly  we  feel  "tis  God's,  not  ours,  and  pass 
it  on  as  bread  and  sacrament  we  taste  and  pass."  Yet  that  process  is  some- 
what tedious  and  slow.  There  is  a  great  deal  known  about  disease  that  is 
not  a  common  possession.  One  of  the  reasons  why  tuberculosis  has  been 
checked  in  recent  years  is  because  there  are  more  people  who  are  using  the 
knowledge  of  causes,  and  of  the  method  of  treatment.  The  discovery  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  does  not  hejp  the  tuberculous  patient,  but  robs  him  of 
his  power  of  resistance,  tends  to  remove  habits  which   lead   to  weakness. 
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There  are  some  diseases  of  which  it  is  very  difficult,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind,  to  inform  the  people,  and  it  is  on  this  subject  I  am 
asketl  by  good  people  to  speak  here.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  just 
as  important  in  respect  to  venereal  diseases  as  in  respect  to  consumption. 
It  is  a  question  for  us  and  for  the  coming  generations;  a  matter  of  life 
and  death;  and  that  is  why  we  must  speak  plainly;  for  pure  speech  is  plain 
speech,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  iniquity  and  impurity  cloaked  by  mere 
prudery.  Information  is  necessary.  It  is  necessary  in  regard  to  all  dis- 
eases that  are  apt  to  attack  any  person.  Xo  one,  not  even  the  most  innocent 
and  sheltered,  is  safe  against  some  contact,  in  one  way  or  another  wit! 
these  diseases. 

WuKRE  TUE  State  Comes  ix. 

"The  third  proposition  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  is  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  to  move  and  the  help  we  must  have.  We  must 
have  help  from  the  State.  We  must  move  together,  and  the  only  way  by 
which  we  move  together  is  by  law.  However  far  removed  we  may  be  from 
paternalism  and  socialistic  theories,  we  all  believe  that  the  State  is  the 
in.stitutkm  of  the  people  for  the  definition  of  duty  and  for  the  enforcement 
of  right  among  men.  The  community  that  respects  law  will  be  progressive. 
We  must  look  to  the  law.  There  are  some  men  that  will  not  take  any 
advice  from  the  preacher  unless  that  preacher  puts  on  the  robes  of  judicial 
office.  One  of  our  good  judges  said  this  morning  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  there  were  a  great  many  people  that  could  not  be  saved 
except  by  the  grace  of  God.  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  courts 
could  make  a  man  reform.  But  that  is  the  way  the  'grace  of  God'  works. 
The  grace  of  God  is  incarnate  in  the  judges,  backed  by  the  power  of  bailiff 
and  sheriff.     There  is  no  contradiction  between  us. 

"There  are  a  great  many  men.  both  rich  and  poor,  who  never  find  out 
they  are  rascals  until  somebody  who  has  authority  tells  them.  As  long  as 
they  are  going  along  in  a  prosperous  career,  they  are  not  conscious  that 
they  are  wrong:  but  turn  the  screws  of  the  judicial  powers  upon  them  and 
they  make  a  self-discovery.  Most  of  us  are  very  greatly  affected  by  what 
other  people  think  of  us  and  our  actions  are  largely  reflections  of  social 
judgment.  A  good  deal  of  evil  in  the  'red  light'  region  exists  because  the 
representatives  of  the  powers  that  be  and  should  be  righteous  are.  through 
graft,  making  themselves  the  allies  of  the  red-light  district:  and  the  time 
must  come  when  the  good  men  and  women  of  the  community  will  say  to 
those  who  are  the  representatives  of  justice:  you  must  not  be  in  alliance 
with  the  powers  that  corrupt  and  demoralize  and  destroy  human  life,  but 
you  must  represent  the  health  and  dignity  of  the  community.  That  time 
will  come. 

VlKTlK   .\S    .V    FRI   IT   OF    LAW. 

■\\'e  are  told  you  cannot  make  people  virtuous  and  pure  by  law.'  But. 
friends,  you  can  make  people  just  and  pure  by  law.  and  that  is  what  law  is 
for.  Some  people  say  the  world  has  had  this  iniquity,  this  prostitution,  and 
these  ven»-rfal  di.'seases  for  centuries,  and  there  is  no  way  to  resist.  They 
say  the  -law  can  do  no  good.  But  law  can  do  good  and  it  does  do  good 
every  day.  It  does  not  do  awa^-  at  once  with  all  evil,  but  it  diminishes  it. 
It  diminishes  murder,  robbery,  larceny,  and  it  diminishes  every  single 
crime  in -the  calendar,  and  it  is  goinc  to  diminish  it  more  when  the  people 
awakf'n  to  its  power.  It  will  diminish  prostitution  and  the  diseases  that 
K>'  ■    it.     One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  this  matter  is  that  there  is 

a  '  ■  'ip1e  who  say  that  nothing  can  be  done.     The  man  who  says  it 

eaiiii  »i  i-.  of  course,  not  the  man  to  do  it.     The  man   who  says  it 

^<*'i  he  about  it,  taking  the  most  reasonable  methods,  is  the  man 

wb^   '  help  us.     I^w  means  power  and  justice  and   it    is  not  an 

•il'  -ht  district.     The  same  general  principles  apply  to  all  com- 

'"  '"^     '""'    '">'    "'    ""■    'lifflcurties   with   our   whole   svstem    is 
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that  we  have  regarded  tuberculosis,  cancer  and  scarlet  fever  as  belonging 
in  one  class  and  the  nameless  diseases  as  belonging  in  another  class.  We 
want  to  get  some  fundamental  principles  under  our  whole  treatment  that 
will  be  common  to  ail. 

"We  must  make  provision  of  a  financial  foundation  for  our  whole  move- 
ment. 

"I  suppose  that  you  agree  with  me  that  the  visit  of  Dr.  Cabot,  from  Massa- 
chusetts, was  a  significant  event,  not  merely  in  this  convention,  but  in  Chi- 
cago and  to  other  charitable  enterprises  in  this  State.  He  has  helped  to 
bring  to  our  consciousness  the  fact  that  in  our  dispensaries  and  hospitals 
we  are  prescribing  for  people  some  dietetic  methods,  exercise  and  prolonged 
rest,  when  we  might  as  well  tell  them  to  go  to  the  moon  on  a  journey  for 
their  health.  The  doctors  tell  the  poor  it  is  necessary  for  their  health,  that 
they  cannot  live  and  get  well  without  medicine  and  rest.  And  the  people 
say,  v/e  cannot  follow  the  prescriptions.  W^e  are  not  financially  able  to 
do  it.  There  are  only  two  sources  for  a  fund  by  which  to  resist  tuber- 
culosis, and  all  other  diseases,  including  the  venereal  diseases  which  are 
burdening  and  impoverishing  vast  numbers  of  our  population,  and  these 
two  sources  are  ctarity, — public  and  private. — and   industrial   insurance. 

IxsuRAxcE  Equal  to  the  Emergency. 

"So  far  as  I  remember,  the  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  assumed  that 
charity  alone  must  provide  this  fund,  by  State  relief,  benevolent  endow- 
ments, etc.  But  charity  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  You  cannot  raise 
enough  money  by  public  and  private  charity  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
tuberculosis,  nor  any  of  these  other  diseases  that  are  so  destructive  to 
health  and  character.  No  nation  on  earth  is  rich  enough  to  do  it;  no  na- 
tion on  earth  is  willing  to  provide  means  enough  for  that  purpose  and  it 
cannot  be  done  by  charity.  Insurance  can  adequately  meet  the  need.  A 
universal  system  of  working-men's  insurance  would  provide  a  fund  which 
would  care  for  men  in  time  of  accident,  of  sickness,  of  invalidism,  and 
which  would  provide  all  the  necessities  for  the  family  during  the  sickness 
of  the  father.  One  great  nation  has  shown  it  is  possible  to  do  it  and  stands 
alone  as  the  leader  of  nations  in  the  movement;  the  great  empire  of  Ger- 
many. All  the  working  men  there  are  provided  with  a  fund.  They  do  not 
have  to  appeal  to  charity  when  they  are  sick.  The  moment  that  they  are 
injured  they  come  to  the  physician  of  their  sickness  or  accident  association 
for  help.  Every  doctor  knows  that  every  minute  that  is  lost  at  the  start 
is  an  opportunity  lost  for  healing  his  patient. 

"Our  Legislature  created  a  commission  to  look  into  the  subject,  and  when 
we  appeared  before  them  they  said  public  opinion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  it, 
and  that  me  must  wait.  I  hope  to  see  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  lead  in 
this  movement. 

"I  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  in  Germany  and 
there  it  is  always  in  order  to  discuss  the  relations  of  insurance  to  charity. 
I  am  speaking  now  to  men  and  women  who  are  in  this  philanthropic  work. 
You  love  to  do  charity  work,  but  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  would  not  be 
glad  to  apply  to  an  insurance  fund  if  you  could,  becaiise  you  know,  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  any  sick  person  to  draw  from  a  fund  to  which  he 
has  legal  claim  than  to  depend  on  charity.  Philanthropy  can  never  be  made 
adequate  and  the  reception  of  alms  in  any  form  repels  honest  working-people 
from  using  the  relief  that  they  often  need;  and  many  of  them  suffer  and 
die  rather  than  take  charity  in  any  form.  Insurance  funds  are  easily  made 
sufficient,  regular  and  certain  and  free  from  all  taint  of  charity.  But  in- 
surance, to  become  universal  amone  those  who  most  neod  it.  iiiiisr  hi'  niadn 
compulsory  by  statute. 

To  Uphold  Health  Laws — Higher  Ideals. 

"There  are  two  or  three  agencies  which  are  working  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  reading  you  a  short  statement  of 
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the  purposes  set  forth  by  the  American  Health  League,  a  new  National  or- 
ganization formed  upon  the  advice  of  the  medical  societies  who.  naturally, 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  special  need  of  such  protection.  The  objects 
of  this  League,  which  is  now  establishing  branches  in  Illinois,  are: 

••1.     To  combat   all   forms  of  quackery  and    charlatanism. 

••2.     To  prevent  food  adulteration  and  drug  substitution. 

••3.  To  prevent  the  .sale  of  narcotics  and  alcohol  disguised  as  patent 
medicines. 

••4.     To  prevent  the  circulation   of   indecent   medical  advertisements. 

•"5.     To  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  National  Health   Bureau. 

"C.  To  carry  on  an  educational  campaign  for  the  spreading  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  public  health  and  the  inculcating  of  higher  health 
ideals. 

"7.  To  protect  the  public  health  by  assisting  the  constituted  authorities 
in  the  enforcement  of  existing  law;  and  by  urging  the  enactment  of  uniform 
legislation   in  all  the  States  on  matters  relating  thereto. 

"8.  To  cooperate  with  other  societies  interested  in  any  public  health 
problem,  and  ultimately  to  effect  a  plan  of  union  or  cooperation  of  all  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  public  health. 

The  Sociktv  of  Social  Hygienk. 

•In  regard  to  the  Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say: 
F'irst.  as  to  its  origin.  About  two  years  ago,  the  Medical  Society  of  Chicago, 
1.900  or  2.0(iU  members,  a  very  respectable  body  of  learned  and  prominent 
men,  took  up  this  question.  They  knew  a  great  many  of  the  things  that  the 
rest  of  us  did  not  know  about  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  prostitution  and 
the  diseases  which  grew  out  of  it.  They  considered  it  for  some  time  and  then 
organized  this  society  in  Chicago.  A  similar  society  had  already  been  or- 
ganized in  New  York  by  Dr.  Morrow,  the  author  of  an  important  work 
called:  "Social  Diseases  and  Marriage.'  The  movement  has  practically  the 
sanction  of  all  the  medical  profession.  They  said.  'We  must  do  something; 
people  are  perishing  from  lack  of  knowledge.  This  knowledge  must  be 
given  to  them.'  The  publications  of  the  society  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Secretary,  W.  W.  Hallam,  79  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  We 
have  already  distributed  over  2(M),(Hto  circulars  and  leaflets,  largely  among 
the  institutions  of  education  in  this  country. 

UXWAU.NED    OF     TllEIR     DANOKK. 

■"Women  have  hitherto  been  very  largely  ignorant  of  their  dangers;  and 
young  women,  especially,  have  not  been  duly  warned  and  have  innocently 
entered  into  marriage  without  this  knowledge;  and  what  is  worse,  young 
men  have  thought  that  there  was  no  danger;  that  the  disease  from  which 
they  were  suffering  was  no  worse  than  a  slight  cold.  They  did  not  know 
that  their  children  would  ix'  likely  to  lie  born  blind  or  become  blind  soon 
after  birth. 

"It  is  time  that  knowledge  of  sexual  hygiene  should  be  spread;  that  it 
should  begin  with  little  children,  in  a  suitable  form;  that  it  should  be  given 
Ijroperly  to  our  boys  and  girls  by  the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  alone  can 
lake  up  the  subject,  the  father  to  his  son  and  the  mother  to  her  daughter. 
It  Is  sometimes  said:  "You  cannot  and  must  not  talk  about  these  things; 
that  the  young  should  not  know  such  things;  that  they  hear  enough  about 
such  things.'  They  do  hear  about  tliem;  they  cannot  help  but  know  them. 
Where  did  they  learn  them?  From  the  street  and  from  the  quack.  If  you 
are  to  rescue  them  from  a  ilepraved  method  of  learning  the  things  thai 
every  man  and  every  wonuin  must,  sooner  or  later,  know  about,  and  from 
the  iniquities  of  misinformation,  you.  mothers  and  fathers,  must  teach 
your  own  anrl  the  children  of  the  ignorant. 
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"Disease  is  the  great  cause  of  poverty  and  these  diseases  are  among  the 
most  destructive.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  are  at  the  basis  of  our 
Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  as  stated  in  our  circular: 

"Every  prostitute,  public  or  private,  acquires  venereal  disease  sooner  or 
later;  hence,  all  of  them  are  diseased  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  them 
practically  all  of  the  time.  The  man  who  patronizes  them  risks  his  health 
at  every  exposure. 

"Medical  inspection  is  an  advantage  to  the  prostitute,  because  it  gives 
her  patrons  a  false  sense  of  security.  For  even  the  most  painstaking  exam- 
ination— and  such  is  not  bestowed  upon  the  prostitute — may  fail  to  detect  a 
woman's  lurking  disease. 

"The  many  antiseptic  washes,  lotions  and  injections  upon  which  the  igno- 
rant rely  for  protection  from  disease  are  inefficient:  not  because  they  can 
not  destroy  the  germs  of  the  disease,  but  because  they  do  not  destroy  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  into  which  these  germs  have  quickly  pene- 
trated. 

"Gonorrhea,  while  usually  cured  without  apparent  loss  of  health,  has 
always  serious  possibilities.  It  kills  about  one  in  two  hundred.  It  perma- 
nently maims  one  in  a  hundred.  It  impairs  the  sexual  power  and  fertility 
of  a  much  larger  number.  It  often  produces  urethral  stricture,  which  later 
may  cause  loss  of  health  and  even  of  life;  and  in  many  cases  it  causes 
chronic  pain  and  distress  in  the  sexual  organs,  with  severe  mental  depres- 
sion. The  loss  of  health,  time  and  money  entailed  by  these  sequels  and 
their  treatment  may  far  exceed  that  occasioned  by  the  original  disease. 

"The  prevalent  notion  among  the  uninformed  that  gonorrhea  is  a  mere 
annoyance,  'no  worse  than  a  cold,'  is  based  entirely  upon  lamentable  igno- 
rance. 

Brings   Blixdness  ox   His  Ciiildrex. 

"The  persistenece  of  this  disease  in  the  deeper  parts,  long  after  it  is  out- 
wardly cured,  leads  to  the  unsuspected  communication  of  the  disease  to 
women  with  whom  the  individual  may  cohabit.  Among  these  women  may 
be  his  bride,  who  thereupon  enters  upon  a  period  of  ill  health  that  may 
ultimately  compel  the  mutilation  of  her  sexual  organs  by  a  surgical  opera* 
tion.  :\Iuch  of  the  surgery  of  these  organs,  performed  upon  women  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  gonorrhea  contracted  from  the  husband.  Should 
she,  while  infected  with  this  disease,  give  birth  to  a  child,  the  baby's  eyes 
may  be  attacked  w'ith  the  infection,  sometimes  with  immediate  loss  of  sight. 
Probably  25  per  cent  of  the  blindness  of  children  is  thus  caused. 

"The  other  serious  venereal  disease,  syphilis,  infects  the  blooa  and  there- 
with all  parts  of  the  body.  For  months  after  infection  with  this  disease 
the  individual  may  communicate  it  by  a  kiss  as  well  as  by  cohabitation; 
and  the  articles  moistened  by  his  secretions — towels,  drinking  glasses,  pipes, 
etc. — may  also  convey  the  infection.  While  under  proper  treatment  the 
disease  is  not  dangerous  to  life  in  the  earlier  years,  yet  the  possibilities  ol 
transmitting  the  contagion  should  forbid  marriage  for  at  least  three  years. 

"The  most  serious  "results  of  syphilis  appear  years  after  its  acquisition, 
when  the  individual  has  been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  long 
freedom  from  its  manifestations,  and  considers  himself  cured.  It  may  at- 
tack any  organ  of  the  body.  Among  the  many  diseases  produced  are 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  insanity  and  locomotor  ataxia;  and  these  often  appear 
after  the  man  has  acquired  a  family  that  is  dependent  upon  him  for  sup- 
port. 

"The  disaster  to  the  individual  wrought  by  syphilis  is  shown  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  leading  insurance  companies  toward  those  so  infected;  a  purely 
business  proposition,  devoid  of  all  sentimental  considerations.  They  re- 
fuse to  insure  the  life  of  a  syphilitic  fierson  for  four  or  five  years  after  the 
disease  was  contracted,  and  then  only  upon  special  terms,  for  their  records 
prove  that  syphilis  shortens  life. 
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Heritacjk  a  Hkavy  HAM>irAr. 

"That  the  Bvphilltlc  parent  may  transmit  the  disease  to  his  offspring  is 
oommon  knowlPdRe;  some  of  his  children  are  destroyed  by  the  inherited 
(list-aso  before  Ijirth:  others  are  born  to  a  brief  and  sickly  span  of  life; 
others  attain  maturity,  seriously  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life  by  a  burden 
of  ill-health,  incapacity  and  misery  produced  by  the  inherited  taint;  while 
still  others  apjjarently  escape   these  evil   effects. 

"The  man  who  contracts  either  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  should  realize  that 
fho  b*>«!t  use  he  can  make  of  his  time  and  money  is  in  having  the  disease 
and  thoroughly  cured.  He  should  consult  an  honest,  competent 
immediately:  not  an  advertising  fakir.  He  should  waste  no  time 
111  iiNiii.;  some  drug  store  remedy,  or  some  medicine  recommended  by  a 
friend:  he  would  not  have  his  broken  leg  treated  that  way,  yet  this  disease 
-  'w  more  serious  than  a  broken  bone,  since  it  may  destroy  health  or  even 
Itself.  The  sooner  he  secures  skilful  treatment,  the  better  is  his 
o  of  escaping  these  disasters.  Moreover,  he  should  understand  that 
an  apparent  cure  is  not  always  a  real  cure;  the  germs  of  gonorrha?a  or 
syphili.s  may  lurk  in  the  deeper  parts  long  after  the  outward  symptoms 
havp  disappeared.  Only  a  competent  physician  can  give  intelligent  and 
reliable  assurance  that  the  disease  is  really  eradicated.  Until  such  assur- 
ance is  secured,  the  patient  should  not  marry. 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  such  societies  are  necessary  is  that  a  good  deal 
of  this  information  cannot  be  put  in  the  newspapers,  for  various  reasons. 
Probably  the  speech  I  am  making  could  not  be  quoted  in  the  newspapers. 
You  are  to  be  the  judges  of  whether  I  have  said  the  right  or  the  wise  thing 
or  not. 

"Furthermore,  while  a  great  many  of  our  daily  newspapers  will  not  insert 
questionable  advertising,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  that  will,  and  they  will 
not  apparently  combine,  as  they  should,  to  suppress  the  use  of  their  col- 
umns for  advertising  these  quacks  and  charlatans. 

"I  have  indicated  to  you,  first  of  all,  the  principle  that  the  defense  against 
pauperism  is  largely  the  elimination  of  disease.  It  applies  to  tuberculosis 
and  to  all  other  diseases.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  investigation,  thor- 
ough and  prolonged  investigation,  information  by  publication  and  the  use 
of  legislation  and  the  use  of  insurance  funds  are  required  by  the  situation. 

"And  I  have  also  called  to  your  attention  the  three  great  agencies  which 
are  now  before  us  and  command  our  attention  as  people  interested  in 
charity  work;  the  society  working  against  tuberculosis:  the  new  or.ganization 
(or  educating  the  pu])lic  in  matters  of  health,  the  American  Health  League: 
and  the  Society  of  Social  Hygiene.  It  is  one  of  the  most  depressing  things 
in  life  that  so  many  people  think  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  work.  Some- 
thing can  be  done,  and  this  is  the  attitude  that  seems  most  sane,  most 
rational.     Let  us  give  the  light  while  there  Is  granted  to  us  the  power  to 

vii.ril.     iiiwl     writ,,     •inrl     r\i-i 


DTsrirssTox  ]5V  i»ij.  r.Kour.K  x.  krfjdkt^. 

As    I    had    anticipated.    Professor    Henderson    has    almost    if    not    quite 

'  \}i;iii:  fcil    this  subject.     His   interesting  Ftatement   of  the   topics   presented 

'  d  him  to  speak  of  them  to  you  in  a  manner  which  few,  I  imagine. 

•n  Mill  1;tte:    and  I  am  sure  that   I  have  the  greatest  hesitancy  in 

ik    -.ipon    tboni.      He    has,    however,    brought    out    a    great 

•nd  facts  of  which,  as  a  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

•■■'■ui   ill   I  tig  thp  medical   profession   of  thi'   State  of  Illinois.    I 

think  I  I!  w  words  in  commendation. 

I  '  ially  can  agree  with  the  speaker  when  he  says 

'h.T  :int  catisfs  of  dependency  is  sickness.     Of  course, 

phyM<  1  III-  c'lnii'  111  '',!,, .lit   with  all  the,^f  conditions  and  can  testifv  to  the 
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truth  of  this  statement,  and  they  can  also  testify  to  a  great  many  tragedies 
of  the  operating  rooms  that  he  has  mentioned.  They  can  also  testify  to 
the  tragedy  of  our  own  ignorance.  For  instance,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
dinner  with  Professor  Cabot  night  before  last,  and  one  of  the  topics  ot  our 
conversation  was  the  death  of  that  remarkable  man  who  influenced  the  city 
of  Boston  as  probably  no  other  man  ever  influenced  any  other  community. 
Bishop  Brooks.  He  stated  that  his  death  was  due  to  diphtheria  and  that, 
unfortunately,  he  contracted  that  disease  only  about  two  years  before  the 
discovery  of  serum  which  has  almost  eliminated  that  disease.  That  is 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  ignorance.  We  were  ignorant  of  the  cure  ot 
diphtheria  until  about  1895  or  1S96.  Bishop  Brooks  contracted  that  disease 
two  years  before  this  cure  was  disco^red  and  thus  was  taken  out  of  the 
life  of  that  city,  out  of  the  life  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  for  the  good  of  society  who  ever  lived  in  the  country. 

Professor  Henderson  also  mentioned  the  work  that  has  been  done  for  the 
elimination  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  only  too  true,  as  he  remarked,  that 
just  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  find  out  the  real  cause  of  disease  we  can  begin 
to  eradicate  it.  It  may  not  be  known  to  you  that  a  date  has  been  set  in 
the  empire  of  Germany  when  tuberculosis  shall  be  as  extinct  as  smallpox 
is  today;  that  date  in  Germany  has  been  set  at  1927.  and  the  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  the  elimination  of  this  disease  leads  us  to  believe  that  1927 
is  not  too  early  a  date  for  the  health  authorities  of  that  progressive  and 
systematic  empire  to  stamp  out  this  disease. 

It  is  "up  to  us,"  the  citizens  of  this  intelligent  republic,  with  all  these 
agencies  which,  to  my  mind,  are  greater  than  the  power  of  the  government 
in  Germany:  these  women's  clubs;  there  is  scarcely  a  community  in  the 
United  States  that  has  not  a  woman's  club.  There  is  scarcely  a  coanty 
that  has  not  a  physician's  club  under  the  modem  organization  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  that  has  not  a  business  men's 
organization  which  is  interested  in  the  elimination  of  this  disease:  and  so 
it  is  "up  to  us"  to  emulate  this  splendid  achievement  and  to  equal  the  work 
in  Germany  of  eliminating  tuberculosis. 

"We  come  to  that  other  terrible  disease  which  has  been  mentioned,  which 
has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  medical  writer  to  be  either  the  most 
ennobling  or  the  most  degrading  subject  with  which  mankind  has  to  deal, 
and  one  which,  as  Professor  Henderson  has  said,  is  very  difficult  to  touch 
upon,  but  which  must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the 
human  family.  We  come  next  to  that.  I  say.  and  it  may  not  be  known  to 
all  this  intelligent  audience  that  the  causes  of  all  venereal  diseases  have 
been  recently  discovered:  one  of  them  some  little  time  before,  but  the  other 
only  within  the  last  year  or  two  years.  I  refer  to  syphilis:  that  the  cause 
for  that  terrible  disease  has  been  discovered,  and,  reasoning  from  analogy 
in  regard  to  diphtheria  and  in  regard  to  tuberculosis,  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  this  terrible  disease  and  the  other  which  has  been  mentioned  can 
be  eradicated.  As  Professor  Henderson  has  said,  the  difficulties  we  all 
know,  but  it  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
life.  It  touches  every  one.  the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  Ever>-  household  in  the  world  has  some  connection  with  this 
trouble,  but.  as  he  has  said,  the  only  way  to  study  these  difficult  problems 
is  to  go  about  them  in  a  reasonable  way. 

I  imagine  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  him.  and  I  am  sure  that  it  has  not 
occurred  to  me.  how  we  can  best  so  about  studying  them,  but  it  is  certain 
that  if  we  will  go  about  studying  them  we  will  bring  about  the  same  results 
that  we  have  in  these  other  diseases:  and.  that  being  done.  I  believe  that  a 
new  era  will  dawn.  I  believe  that  a  very  few  years  will,  after  an  intelligent 
study  of  this  subject,  enable  us  to  determine  how  best  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren, how  best  to  prevent  these  diseases  which,  of  course,  is  much  better 
than  how  to  cure  them  after  they  have  occurred.  Therefore.  I  think  tha^ 
of  all  the  difficult  subjects  which  might  come  before  a  conference  of  this 
kind,  this  is  the  problem  which   is  the  most   difficult   and   the  one  which 
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-es  the  most  intelligent  study  to  change.     On  the  other  hand.  I  think 
-^  *-.^Tr.  ,»v.->-  The  greatest  good  possible  can  be  done  to  the  greatest 

with  these  very  agencies  which  have  been  set  on 

ine   people,   bring  about    results   which   will   do  great   good. 

r.-    -f  'hese  societies  that  he  ha5  mentioned  came  to  Spring- 

and  she — a  very   charming   lady — called   upon   me 

:  this  society.    "Why."  I  said,  "of  course  that  appeals 

^i..  but  the  question  is  how  to  gel  the  other  classes  of 

She  was  very  adroit  and  direct,  too.  in  her  answer  to 

\\  ril."  she  said,  "doctor,  that  is  af :  "     .-.  valid  objection 

made,  but  when  we  start  ou;  to  g-  interested,  they 

-    -   --         ^    .-    -    -nut  it."        »r...     i   said,  "put   me 

nee  is  worth  anything.  I  am  only 

-T.^^  1  .-..T.T  „r.   --;atement  was  correct.     I  think  this 

nvassed  in  every  community  of  five  hundred  inhabitants 

--  should  be  canvassed  to  let  tQe  people  know  the  objects 

of  this  a>- 

r>z^    ::  -   made  by   Professor  Henderson   was   in   regard   to 

::    and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  relating  a 
*— J  or  three  years  ago  there   was   distributed 
s  in  lii^  —  of  Springfield  a  most  miserable,  indecent 

!   ^^am-  my  evening  meal,  and  my  little  girl  ran 

^hat  I  picked  up  in  the  yard."    She.  fortti- 
a?  I  saw  it  was  something  she  ought  not 
;.   pocket.     I  had  hardly  got  seated 
-  .nary  in  China,  a  doctor,  came  in 
i   .V  advertisement  that  has  been  dis- 
him  the  circumstances  that   had  just 
-     !    had  not  read  it.     He  told   me   1 
-  help  to  have  the  man  imprisoneo 

-    . :        - ;    1  told  him  I  thought  he  was  right 
I  would  gladly  do.     He  had  already  been 
I'iice  department,  and  I  also  called  up  the 
police  deparar-  .d  them  what  I  wanted.    Well,  as  a  result  the  fellow 

was  &Tr^—~-'.  -.-  H=   =3:^  :-   defense  that  he  had  distributed  these 

sazne  different  cities  without  any  one's  com- 

plait.  I'la^kery   in   Springfield.     That   is  one 

of  the  ucisr^ia  if  >ughi  to  be  prevented  from  prac- 

ticing meoicjne,  a:  send   out   such   an   advertisement 

ousht  not  f  the  medical  profes- 

sion.    Tfc-  -  how  far  this  thing 

goes  and  i;.^  .i-r      ;•:   those  things.     They 

D««d  edncatio:  be  brought  to  the  attention 

'  -  '-eisla;^.  -..  -  :-  ..^  ^-^  .  .  ^.  ^..^.  so  that  snch  men  may  not 
ffered  to  impose  their  miserable  circulars  upon  the  people  of  the 
:iii<ri& 

-  anotlker  thing  i:  -rested,  which  Professor 

~-::*!:ned.  and  :  "^"r  a!!  know  how  far- 

•  the  iro  and  I  also 

Vr>-:sh-  r.-r  intelli- 

-  ; :  that 

-     •'>  That 
:-     Ai  I  siv.  I  :• 
-ht   this   matter   l- 
•    .'.-  ^.i^  -  only  Tra;.    : 

c  and  i'  corroborate 

'*"  ^^'^  *^  -.'a.!....  a.c-  aa  that  I  wished    o  ::o 
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DlSCrSSIOX  BY  MBS.  OPHELIA  I^  AMIGH. 

We  have  listened  this  afternoon  to  several  of  the  best  rap«>r«  »har  I  ha-r- 
ever  listened  to,  and  oae  reason  why.  is  because  it  str : 
of  the  thing  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  make  our 
Erery  day  this  thing  stares  me  in  the  fac*.     I  ' 
with  it,  go  to  bed  and  dream  of  it:  of  the  a-sr: 

us  from  the  very  things  that  hare  been  spoken  .  ..  ^  ...---..  ---  .-.=  -. 
and  the  need  of  doing  along  this  line  further  what  has  been  suggested  bv 
Dr.  Hardt. 

In  the  school  of  which  I  am  superintendent,  we  have  - 
classes  except  perhaps  the  low-grade  imc'ecile.     We  certa  : 
quent:  we  have  some  that  are  nearly  blind:  we  have  those  who  ar*?  (ieai.  and 
we  have  many  who  are  feeble  mindel:  and  mor^  tbsn  till  'bar    to  b3v=  a: 
least  forty  per  cent  of  our  girls  suffering  with  -      -    -  -^ 

this  come  about?    These  are  not  all  the  larger   - 

girls,  eight  years  old,  brought  to  tis;  victir-  .  - 

that  has  been  allowed  to  go  abroad  when  h-^  - 
care. 

Do  you  think  we  can  comjnenc-e  too  soon  to  take  eare  of  this  cla^  of 
people?    Can  our  remedies  c-^      -    --'    --    '-   -.-.-> -t-  ---^-     -^— -      y,.-.^  . 
that  has  been  mentioned  I  fn 
conference  or  at  the  prison 

perienee.     We  have  little  girls  brought  to  us.   : 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  ol  - 

as  I  said  before,  with  venereal  diseases:  a  work  oi  y^^is  io  car^r  mrzUs.  ..i 
we  ever  can  cure  them  entirely.  Tou  mnst  not  think  thai  these  things  are 
peculiar  altogether  to  large  cities.     I  '  at  these  diseases,  too,  are  a* 

large  factor  in  making  the  children  i--  -i. 

We  have  had  one  feeble-minded  girl  . .  ^^_:  to  us.  and  this  —  -  i 
on  iiie  paieni  medicine  or  quack  remedy  question,  whose  mother  ~ 

enough  to  acknowledge  to  me  that  the  reason  this  giri  was  fee^.. -^ 

was  because  she  gave  her  so  much  of  Mother  Winslow"s  Soothing  Syrup 
when  she  was  a  baby. 

There  are  many  people  who  advocate  thes^  children  being  placed  in 
homes  in  private  families.  It  is  the  mo<st  dangerous  doctrine  you  could 
bring  forward.  There  is  not  one  private  family  out  of  a  hundred  who  can 
safely  care  for  them:  who  know  the  first  thing  about  caring  for  them  in 
the  way  they  should  be  cared  for.  This  girl  that  I  speak  of  might  immedi- 
ately have  become  the  victim  of  some  designing  villian.  I  am  holding  a 
girl  now  against  the  law.  I  do  not  know  -  -  ;--  I  will  be  called  ::  ■ 
count  for  it.     She  is  nearly  twenty-three  yr  at  I  have  not  been 

to  get  her  into  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  M..:.--  .     -    "    ---     ?  not   fit    ■ 
turned  out  in  the  world  alone,  and  so  I  keep  her  for  I  havr      • 

or  three  more  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and  shaU  ir>   '  .    :hem  until  :^t 

State  shall  furnish  some  place  where  these  girls  can   oe  cared   for  ~a:- 
which  they  cannot  be  in  any  other  way  so  well  as  by  being  under  s.ji  -r 
supervision. 

I  had  another  girl  who  went  from  us  who  was  feeble  minded:  three  chil- 
dren from  the  same  family,  and  the  father  and  mother  all  feeble  miniei 
She  went  from  our  care  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Ele-Ti. 
months  from  the  time  she  left  us   -"~  "~' '   a  mother,  and  a  year  from 

that  time  became  a  mother  for  tb-   -  She  wa*  from  Galena,  not 

trom  Chicago.     The  second  sister      .„  ■.--   -■-  -   -  i^^^  — -  s^-    »- ' 

she  is  now  the  mother  of  a  child.     T 
evidently  of  different  blood,  different 

Her  father,  probably,  was  not  the  same  man  who  was   the  father  u:   :ir 
other  two.     As   it  turned   out.  she  was  better   in   every   's-av      ?>-^    "•-^-  - 
refused  to  go  back  to  her  people,  or  to  have  amything  to   " 
is  married  and  living  a  very  good  life  today.     Bu:  jus: 
sisters  from  the  same  family. 
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I  have  in  a  number  of  cases  girls  who  come  to  me  two  and  three  out  of 
the  same  family,  and  probabiy  two  of  the  three  never  ought  to  go  from  un- 
der custodial  care.  People  say  to  me:  "How  do  you  know  they  are  feeble 
minded?  They  learn  to  work  readily  and  all  that?"  Yes,  that  is  true,  but 
the  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  thera  daily  and  hourly  can  see  where 
tiM'  weak  points  are.  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  them  to  care  for 
themselve.s  if  they  were  turned  out  in  the  world  without  any  one  to  look 
after  them.     They  must  always  be  cared  for  by  other  people. 

There  is  no  safety  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  nor  for  any  other  state  until 
the  people  wake  up  to  this  intricate  problem  and  do  something  to  solve  it 
once  for  all. 


DJ.SCLSSIUN   BY  MKS.  GEUliCiE  WATKINS. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  organization  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  took 
up  the  question  of  a  colony  tor  epileptics  several  years  ago,  and  nine  years 
ago  we  began  sending  out  printed  matter  to  try  and  bring  to  the  attentioa 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  groat  need  of  one  in  our  State.  I  was  one 
of  the  women  that  spent  many  hours  addressing  clubs  on  the  subject.  We 
recognize  the  need  of  a  law  which  will  also  provide  for  the  permanent  care 
of  the  feeble  minded  and  also  the  girls  who  are  what  is  termed  moral  idiots. 
I  understand  that  such  a  bill  has  never  been  presented  to  our  Legislature. 
If  such  a  bill  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  State  Federation,  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  would  have  been  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  some  one  of  its  sessions.  Being  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian 
we  can  sometimes  succeed  where  others  do  not.  For  the  protection  of  girls 
and  women  of  this  class  such  a  law  would  be  just  to  these  individuals  and 
the  community  at  large. 

The  addresses  we  have  heard  here  are  most  encouraging  and  give  hope 
to  us  all,  for  Dr.  Hardt  and  Warden  Wolfer  have  certainly  made  clear  to  us 
the  d\ity  to  our  State.  We  hear  about  the  innocent  public  having  to  suppoit 
by  taxation  all  these  institutions,  but  the  question  arises,  to  what  extent  are 
we.  the  innocent  public,  if  we  do  not  take  the  proper  steps  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  conditions  w'hich  tend  to  weaken  the  mentally  and  morally 
deficient  children  and  adults. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  we  are  most  fortunate  iu  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  Prof.  Henderson  speak  upon  the  work  of  the  Social  Hygiene 
Association.  Many  years  ago  club  women  knew  that  there  must  be  a  way  to 
educate  the  human  family  in  the  proper  way  regarding  this  important 
matter,  but  we  did  not  know  just  how  to  proceed  and  therefore  were  obliged 
to  keep  silent.  But  that  we  at  last  have  a  strong  organization  which  is 
national  is  cause  for  much  rejoicing  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  our 
State  that  Prof.  Henderson  is  the  president  of  the  association. 

Many  of  the  questions  that  have  been  treated  at  this  conference  are  ques- 
tions that  our  Federation  is  interested  in,  and  if  there  is  no  time  during  our 
convention  next  \vt<k  to  discuss  them,  1  shall  report  the  proceedings  of  this 
conference. 


lUSCl  S.SloN  liY  1'1{()F.  CIIAK'LKS  il.  |{.\M  .M  KLK.X.M  T. 

I  had  not  expected,  when  I  came  uix)n  the  platform,  nor  do  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  add  anything  to  the  terse,  clear  and  frank  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject by  Professor  Henderson,  and  yet  I  feel  that  this  Is  an  occasion  when 
something  may  possibly  be  said  further  to  endorse  the  policy  advocated  by 
Prof.  Henderson. 
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I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  any  influence  in  connection  with  the 
institution  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  want  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  Prof.  Henderson  has  so  emphatic- 
ally told  us  ought  to  be  disseminated.  It  was  in  line  with  that,  and  in  part 
as  a  result  of  the  literature  of  this  society  for  Sociel  Hygiene,  which  hap- 
pened to  come  to  me,  as  I  suppose  it  was  sent  to  all  heads  of  institutions, 
that  I  invited  the  president  of  the  State  Society  of  Charities  to  address  our 
men  in  chapel  last  week,  and  one  of  the  lady  physicians  to  address  the 
young  women  of  our  institution  along  these  lines,  asking  them  to  speak  of 
whatever  they  thought  young  men  and  young  women  ought  to  know.  Both 
Dr.  Xorbury  and  I  decided  that  we  would  see  that  some  of  these  circulars, 
this  very  one  from  which  Prof.  Henderson  read  this  afternoon,  should  be 
secured  and  distributed  among  our  students. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  young  men 
and  young  women  in  our  town,  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  more  than 
the  education  of  these  young  men  and  young  women,  in  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  will  cooperate  to  disseminate  this  essential,  useful  and  saving 
information. 


DISCUSSIOX  BY  G.  W.  JOXES. 

I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  about  this  subject  and  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
most  awful  things  I  have  ever  seen  since  I  came  into  this  State,  is  the 
great  number  of  little  children  who  have  come  into  our  schools  suffering 
from  this  terrible  scourge  that  we  have  been  discussing  this  afternoon.  The 
first  time  this  came  to  me  I  could  hardly  believe  it:  that  so  much  of  this 
existed  among  the  blind  children.  I  had  read  the  statistics  but  I  had 
hardly  thought  it  to  be  true;  but  when  our  oculist  came  in  a  day  or  two,  I 
said  to  him  that  fully  one-third  of  our  children  were  suffering  with  this 
terrible  thing,  and  I  was  assured  that  it  was  not  so  great,  but  still  I  am  un- 
convinced. 

I  believe  that  twenty-five  per  cent  although  the  oculist  says  it  has  not 
reached  twenty  per  cent  of  our  children  are  suffering  the  terrible  scourge  of 
blindness  from  this  disease.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  important  works  of 
the  school  for  the  blind,  from  time  to  time,  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  and  see  if  we  cannot  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  the  blindness  and  prevent  a  great  amount  of  suffering  of 
these  innocent  little  beings  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others. 

I  hope,  later  on.  to  get  some  statistics  on  this  subject.  I  am  certain  that 
the  organization  that  has  been  formed  and  is  organized  in  Chicago  can  do 
much  to  prevent  blindness  among  the  little  children  of  the  country.  Yes- 
terday, twa  children  were  brought  in  who  had  evidently  become  blind  from 
this  very  cause.  It  is  a  sorrowful  thing,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  there  is 
an  organization  in  this  State  that  will  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  try  and 
stop  the  increase  of  it. 


COXTIXrOUS  CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Dr.  Harry  G.  Hardt,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  addressed  the  conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Continuous  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded."     His  address  was  as  follows: 

"The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  one  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  that 
can  be  brought  before  this  body  for  discussion,  as  it  is  vital  to  the  101' 
counties  that  comprise  this  State,  as  well  as  to  the  society  at  large.  It  is 
closely  associated  with  the  deaf,  blind,  incorrigible  and  insane,  and  its 
sphere  is  a  large  one. 

"That  idiots  may  be  instructed  is  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt.  The 
enterprise   of  their  sympathetic  enlightnement   and   elevation   is   one  of  so 
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recent  oriKin  Uiat  the  public  mind  has  not  become  generally  informed  of 
the  sui'ceBS  already  attending  such  labors,  and  the  old  prejudice  and  lotag 
entertained  notions  of  their  irretrievable  degradation  still  almost  univer- 
Kiilly  obtains.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  the  same  sentiment  per- 
vaded the  i)ublic  mind  respecting  the  deaf.  Modern  science  and  Christian 
philanthropy  have  disproved  this  sentiment  to  the  conviction  of  the  most 
skeptical,  and  will  doubtless  yet  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  idiot  and  the 
Imbecile. 

"Without  considering  what  constitutes  idiocy  or  imbecility,  let  me  pass 
on.  When  brought  to  the  institution  they  are  usually  feeble,  wanting  in 
muscular  development,  often  partially  paralyzed,  sluggish  and  inactive.  The 
circulat^ion  of  the  blood  is  very  imperfect,  especially  so  in  the  extremities; 
there  is  a  general  unhealthy  look:  the  nervous  system  is  frequently 
deranged;  the  gait  and  voluntary  movements  generally  awkward  and  irreg- 
ular. They  are  usually  addicted  to  slavering  and  an  automatic  motion  of 
the  head,  hands,  lips  and  tongue.  The  senses  are  undeveloped.  The  eye  is 
perfectly  lornied,  but  the  retina  communicates  to  the  brain  no  definite 
idea  of  form,  color  or  size.  The  ear  is  without  defect,  yet  often  the  sweetest 
notes  of  music  and  the  most  hideous  and  discordant  sounds  pass  alike 
iinheeded.  Organs  of  speech  are  as  perfect  as  a  Webster  or  Clay,  but  he  is 
either  dumb  or  utters  only  guttural  sounds  which  convey  no  idea  to  others. 
His  appetitie,  tastes  and  habits  are  more  gross  than  those  of  most  animals. 
He  often  exhibits  the  voracity  of  the  wolf,  the  uncleanliness  of  the  swine. 
His  mind  is  as  much  degraded  as  his  physical  nature.  Only  his  instincts 
of  hunger,  thirst,  fear,  rage  and  resistance  have  been  developed. 

COKRKCTI.NG    ArRE.STKD    DeVEIXjI'MKNT. 

"It  is  needless  to  state  while  in  such  condition  moral  emotion  is  impos- 
sible. The  object  of  training  is  to  change  this  torpid,  sluggish, -inert  condi- 
tion to  health,  vigor  and  activity;  to  send  the  red  blood  coursing  through 
the  arteries;  to  overcome  the  automatic  movements  and  subject  the  nervous 
sy.stem  to  the  control  of  the  will;  to  substitute  for  the  vacant  gaze  of  the 
Idiot  the  intelligent,  speaking  eye.  which  recognizes  the  hues  of  beauty  iu 
the  rainbow  and  reads  in  the  countenances  of  friends  the  look  of  reproof 
or  the  glance  of  love;  to  accustom  the  unattentive  ears  to  recognize  the 
stern  tones  of  rebuke  or  the  gentle  tones  of  affection;  to  note  and  enjoy 
the  melodies  of  the  songster  of  the  groves  or  the  more  expressive  songs 
warbled  by  the  human  voices;  to  accustom  those  lips  which  have  hitherto 
uttered  only  unmeaning  and  discordant  sounds  to  speak,  if  not  with  all  the 
graces  of  oratory,  at  least  with  distinctiveness  and  fluency. 

"A  further  object  of  training  is  to  overcome  the  filthy  and  degrading  habits 
In  which  the  idiots  have  hitherto  indulged:  to  arouse  the  dormant  intellect; 
to  induce  mental  activity  and  stimulate  thought  and  study,  and  above  all.  lo 
awaketi  the  consciousness  of  his  res])onsibility  to  dod  and  of  his  duties 
toward   his   fellow   men. 

"Only  seventy  years  ago  Dr.  Seguin  established  one  of  the  first  su<'cessful 
schools  at  Paris.  In  this  country  the  school  at  Waverly.  Massachusetts,  was 
the  first.  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilbur  was  a  pioneer  worker  and  did  much  to  aid  this 
noble  cause.  There  are  now  more  than  thirty  schools  in  the  United  States. 
In  some  states  there  are  more  than  one. 

"The  school  training  should  be  broad  enough  to  take  in  every  possible 
resource  thai  might  urge  on  backward  children.  It  is  essential  to  teach  the 
child  to  read  and  write,  so  that  they  might  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  the  far  distant  mother,  whose  heart  yearns  for  this  defective; 
who  constantly  writes,  if  they  are  able  to.  endearing  expressions  to  their 
children,  who,  they  feel,  are  defective  because  it  was  an  exi)ression  of  the 
Lcird   In   jmymcnf   of  their   iniquities. 
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Manual  Occupation  a  Long  Help. 

"These  children,  many  times,  when  boolv  learning  has  ceased  to  be  a 
charm,  readily  undertake  some  manual  work.  There  are  many  who  become 
excellent  help  in  the  shoe  shop,  brush  shop,  printing  shop;  in  weaving,  gar- 
dening and  agricultural  pursuits.  They  all  aelight  in  outdoor  sports.  Many 
are  as  enthusiastic  about  base  ball  as  are  the  'fans'  who  witness  games  and 
shout  for  their  favorites.  Music  seems  to  attract  them  when  all  else  fails. 
Many  of  them  play  exceptionally  well,  and  dancing  is  almost  an  art.  It  is 
surprising  what  the  results  in  many  instances  have  been.  Gymnasiums  are 
being  erected  to  make  better  acting  muscles  and  combat  tuberculosis  and 
the  open  air  exercises  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

"So  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  relieving  the  county  houses  of  the 
insane  that  I  believe  this  to  be  the  psycholoogical  moment  to  take  up  the 
care  of  the  feeble  minded  by  the  State,  especially  children  of  the  child 
bearing  age,  so  that  positive  training  might  be  instituted,  and  that  early. 
Only  can  results  be  obtained  by  grouping  these  individuals  of  peculiar 
habits,  tendencies  and  conditions.  The  earlier  the  child  is  placed  under 
sysT:ematic  training  the  greater  the  results,  the  more  lasting  the  effects  and 
the  easier  do  they  adapt  themselves  to  institutional  life. 

"The  question  often  arises:  'Are  they  not  better  cared  for  in  their  homes'.'" 
This  might  briefly  be  answered,  'Yes,'  if  we  could  be  assured  that  the  pa- 
rents are  mentally  strong  enough  and  so  situated  financilly  that  the  whole 
effort  would  be  brought  forth  for  this  backward  child.  The  bleeding  hearts 
of  many  mothers  who  have  defective  children  have  no  space  left  for  argu- 
ment or  judgment.  I  have  repeatedly  known  mothers  to  return  the  follow- 
ing day  after  leaving  their  children  because  the  child  cried  on  parting  and 
the  mother  feared  lest  the  child  might  worry  itself  sick.  I  have  known  a 
mother  to  urge  permission  to  take  her  daughter  home,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  girl  was  on  a  sick  bed  with  pneumonia.  She  even  went  so  far  as 
to  get  sworn  affidavits  of  notables  in  her  district  vouching  for  her,  yet  no 
less  than  ten  days  after  parole  a  certain  county  agent  writes  to  send  some 
one  for  the  girl,  as  the  home  was  in  a  most  deplorable  and  unsanitary  state. 

Field  of  the  Undertaking. 

"There  are,  it  is  estimated,  150,000  feeble  minded  in  the  United  States,  or 
about  one  to  every  500.  Illinois  has  about  6,000.  About  1.300  are  at  the 
State  institution  at  Lincoln.  How  many  more  there  are  at  the  insane 
asylums  at  Bartonville,  Jacksonville.  Watertown,  Kankakee,  Elgin,  etc.,  or 
at  the  girls'  home  at  Geneva,  the  various  other  State  institutions  not  classi- 
fied as  feeble  minded  schools,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  hundreds  to  be 
found  in  the  county  almshouses,  I  cannot  say.  It  seems  to  me  unjust  that 
these  feeble  minded  people,  who  are  naturally  timid,  should  have  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  insane  asylums,  to  be  associated  with  those  subject  to 
furious  fits  of  passion  and  who  possess  dangerous  delusions,  and  whose  exam- 
ples may  be  extremely  bad.  as  these  ci.adren  are  quick  to  imitate  these 
indecencies. 

"In  order  to  consider  the  'Continuous  Care  of  the  Feeble  Minded'  syste- 
matically, let  us  review  some  of  the  etiological  factors.  A  neurosis  (heredi- 
tary) exists  in  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  cases,  according  to  Ludvig.  Dohl, 
Koch,  Kerlin,  Rodgers,  Herman,  Piper  and  Ireland.  Then  scrofula,  drunk- 
enness, fright  to  the  mother,  strife  for  existence,  trauma,  etc.  Coming  into 
the  world  with  one  or  all  of  these  taints,  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
physical  or  mental  power  of  the  offspring?  Surely  not  much.  Almost  at 
once  the  continuous  care  begins  from  babyhood  by  the  physician;  through 
childhood,  by  the  physician;  through  girlhood,  by  the  physician;  through 
womanhood,  by  the  physician;   unto  death,  attended  by  a  physician.     To  be 
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siir»'.  the  co-workers  are  the  luolhtr.  altendiint.  uurse,  guardian,  teacher  and 
prearher.  who  add  love,  attention,  sympathy,  protection,  training  and  spirit- 
ual  blessing. 

"Does  it  not  seem  like  good  reasoning;  that  it  would  be  best,  as  soon  as 
l>ossihle.  to  bring  together  in  an  appropriate  place  or  places  these  people 
of  similar  mental  state,  as  in  this  era  of  specialties  let  us  specialize  by 
placing  in  the  asylums  or  schools  or  sanitariums  these  people,  as  these  are 
their  colleges  of  education  and  training,  especially  <luring  the  educative 
period  and  child  bearing  a^e. 

"The  school  at  Lincoln  Is  now  overgrown  and  unwieldy.  It  has  a  mixture 
of  all  classes  of  children,  juvenile  and  adult,  custodial  and  school  children. 
besides  about  400  epileptics  and  about  sixty  crippled.  I  feel  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  another  institution,  to  relieve  the  insane  asylums  and  count.N* 
almshouses,  especially  to  take  care  of  girls  of  the  child-bearing  period.  We 
should  have  an  adult  custodial  asylum,  where  the  adult  might  be  cared  for 
in  the  best  and  safest  manner.  It  ought  to  be  managed  on  the  principle 
of  an  industrial  establishment,  having  gardens,  farms  and  workshoi)s  of 
various  kinds  connected  with  it.  to  one  or  other  of  which  every  capable  chiM 
should  be  attached.  Then  the  more  scientific  and  humane  treatment  would 
be  secured.  The  present  school  should  be  the  juvenile  school.  In  New 
York  they  have  institutions  at  Rome,  population  7?>2:  Newark,  population 
386;  Syracuse,  population  ')i2:  and  Randall's  Island,  poinilation  429:  or 
about  2,100  In  all. 

"Pestalozzi's  maxim.  'Neither  art  nor  book.  l)>it  life  itself  is  the  groun.l 
work  of  education  and  teaching.' 

"Many  would  say,  'Why  not  place  the  child  out  with  or  in  families?"  The 
answer  is  they  do  not  do  well,  and  normal  mothers  have  an  antipathy 
toward  taking  into  their  homes  feeble  minded  children. 

"The  continuous  care  includes  environment,  association,  education,  amuse- 
ment and  discipline.  There  should  be  a  court  commitment,  as  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  up,  for  greater  scrutiny,  the  home  condition  and  would 
be  more  binding  after  being  made. 

Chf.ck  Ag.mnst  a  R.\ce  of  Defectives. 

"A  word  or  two  on  prophylactics  and,  first,  the  parents.  It  should  be 
illegal  for  ejiileptics,  insane  or  feeble  minded  to  marry.  Regarding  the 
<hildren.  Testectomy  and  oophoVectomy  have  been  advocated,  not  as  a 
punishment,  but  as  a  remedy  to  prevent  crime  and  tend  to  future  comfort 
and  happiness  and  health  of  the  defective;  to  be  performed  before  pubertv 
and  as  early  before  that  as  the  best  expert  advice  can  be  had.  The  publi 
has  not  been  educated  to  this  jioint.  but  il  these  radical  precedures  are  not 
accepted,  let  us  retain  the  female  children  during  the  child-bearing  period 
It  certainly  is  unchristianlike  to  speak  of  shooting  or  drowning  or  chloro 
forming  these  poor  unfortunates,  who  certainly  are  not  responsible  for  their 
condition.     Let  us  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs.     In  summarizing: 

"1.     I.,et   the  physical   debilities  be  corrected  by   proper  medication. 

"2.     Let  the  Christian  spirit  predominate  at  all  times. 

"3.  Let  the  training  be  such  as  to  insure  the  greatest  adaptability  and 
most  lasting  results. 

"4.     Let  UH  have  a  jury  commitment. 

"5.     Let  us  have  inspection  of  the  homes. 

"fi.  Let  us  have  the  children  during  the  educative  period  and  let  us 
retain  them  during  the  child-bearing  age. 

"7.     Let  us  have  legislation  on  commitment  and  discharge. 

"8.  I.,et  us  have  another  school,  an  adult  school;  we  have  outiiiown  the 
prMWnt    one. 

"Hefore  closing  1  wish  to  thank  the  Ciovcnior  and  the  State  Hoard  or 
Charities  for  their  noble  and  consistent  supi)ort  in  heljiing  me  elevate  and 
train  this  unfortunate  class.  Also.  I  wish  to  invite  members  of  this  confer 
enoe  to  coiue  In  Lincoln  iiuii  sec  and  study  this  important  division  of  charity." 
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DISCUSSIOX  BY  mi.  W.  II.  c.  SMI '111. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  Dr.  Hardt  has  said.  There 
are  two  or  three  items,  however,  which  orcur  to  me.  The  thing  that  has 
impressed  me  most,  in  about  twentj'  years'  experience  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  this  work,  is  the  dollar-and-cents,  instead  of  the  common  sense  basis 
upon  which  the  feeble  minded  have  been  cared  for.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  tlie  dollar-and-cents  basis  is  wrong,  because  it  is  positively  a  matter 
of  experience,  not  only  of  my  own,  but  of  hundreds  in  our  work,  that  these 
children,  both  of  Mrs.  Amigh's  class  and  Dr.  Hardt's  feeble  minded  children, 
are  deficient  morally  and  many  of  these  children  are  sure  to  come  under 
the  class  of  moral  imbeciles,  probably  a  large  percentage  of  them. 

These  moral  imbeciles  have  got  to  be  cared  for,  and  if  they  are  not  cared 
for  properly  now,  you  will  have  six  moral  or  intellectual  imbeciles  to  care 
for  about  twenty-five  years  from  now.  I  can  mention  this  freely  as  a 
matter  of  personal  experience,  as  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  I  will  simply 
suggest  the  Dukes  family,  about  whom  most  of  you  have  heard.  I  was 
recently  shown  a  child,  who  was  one  of  nineteen  children  of  one  mother 
who  were  all  subject  to  state  care  in  some  institution  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Now,  is  that  common  sense  or  is  it  dollars  and  cents?  There  is  a 
much  to  be  desired  improvement  in  our  method  of  caring  for  the  feeble 
minded  adult,  both  male  and  female,  but  particularly  the  latter.  You  are 
not  employing  advanced  business  methods  in  going  into  the  per  capita  cost. 
It  should  have  no  place  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter.  It  seems  absurd 
to  consider  that  $150  a  year  is  suflBcient  to  care  for  that  child,  or  $142,  or 
in  Lincoln  $135;  or  as  in  Indiana,  where  the  per  capita  cost  is  $122  a  year. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  the  per  capita  cost  when  we  know  that  hundreds 
of  feeble  minded  girls  of  child-bearing  age  are  abroad  over  the  community. 
These  children  in  the  State  institutions  are  .going  out  into  the  community, 
unless  we  employ  common  sense  methods  to  care  for  them  perpetually,  and 
we  all  know  the  results.  I  have  seen  the  pitifully  unfortunate  results  many 
times,  as  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  about  ?.,000  feeble  mind«d 
children  during  the  past  thirty  years.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  come  to 
my  oflBce  once  a  month  to  be  given  some  medicine  and  some  advice;  but 
I  have  lived  with  them,  night  and  day,  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  I  do 
not  know  a  single  exception  where  a  feeble  minded  child  should  go  back 
into  the  home  or  into  the  community  and  become  a  suitable  unit  of  society. 

I  tell  you,  friends,  it  is  not  common  sense.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  we  are  not  using  common  sense  methods  on  this  question.  And  I  want 
to  sustain  Dr.  Hardt's  reference  to  schools.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  too 
good  for  these  children;  they  have  that  right;  it  is  an  inherent  right;  they 
have  as  much  right  to  live  as  you  and  I.  I  do  not  know  a  feeble  minded 
boy  or  girl  who  is  not  an  innocent  sufferer.  \\'e  have  got  to  take  care  of 
them,  whether  we  want  to  or  not.  It  is  not  a  question  we  can  rid  ourselves 
of.  We  cannot  relieve  ourselves  of  our  responsibility  to  these  children. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  sent  to  school.  They  should  go  to  school  for  ten  or 
twenty  years;  and,  if  they  should  still  learn,  they  should  be  retained  in 
school  longer  and  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  super- 
intendent, for  nobody  else  can  determine  as  well  the  limit  of  their  ability 
to  assimilate  knowledge. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Lincoln  school  as  a  great  educational  institution, 
educating  the  1,300  present  and  the  other  1,300  on  the  waiting  list.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  that  many  waiting,  for  I  know  M'hen  I  left  the  institution 
there  were  1.500  on  the  list,  waiting  for  the  next  vacancy.  Then  we  ought 
to  have  another  school  for  adults.  New  York  has  an  institution  for  about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feeble  minded  adults  that  is  a  hive  of  industry. 
They  ought  to  be  busy.  These  children  are  not  happy  unless  they  are  busy. 
The  most  miserable  being  on  earth  is  the  being,  normal  or  abnormal,  who 
is  waiting  for  dinner  and  for  supper  and  breakfast  and  bed  time.  It  is 
not  a  kindness  to  them  to  keep  them  idle.     The  school  education  ought  to 
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be  in  line  with  wiiat  they  will  probably  develop  into — the  boys  into  farmei^. 
'  •',  and  the  Rirls  as  domestics.  Fart  of  the  school  traininK  ousht  to  be 
these  lines,  along  the  lines  of  their  future  life.  Feeble  minded  chil- 
an  II  .should  not  be  educated  away  from  their  probabilities.  Their  life  is 
an  abnormal  life,  and  it  is  always  going  to  be  one.  I  think  I  stated  that 
out  of  my  personal  experience  with  3,000  feeble  minded  children  I  never 
knew  of  one  that  was  cured.  I  have  the  sanction  of  our  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Feeble  Minded  in  saying  that.  It  is  a  sad  state- 
ment to  make,  and  I  do  not  like  to  make  it,  because  it  may  reflect  on  the 
ability  of  those  who  have  been  giving  their  lives  to  this  work,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  children  are  abnormal,  and  abnormal  conditions  have 
got  to  be  providea  for  them,  and  they  should  be  taught  to  live  their  normal 
life,  which  is  an  abnormal  life  to  »is,  and  school  training  should  be  with 
reference  to  that  particular  idea. 

The  restraint  of  the  feeble  minded  children  was  spoken  of  as  being  abol- 
ished at  Lincoln.  During  my  day  we  had  no  restraint.  I  understand  it  had 
begiin  again,  but  we  eliminated  it  two  or  three  years  after  we  got  there. 
We  knew  nothing  about  restraint,  and  you  simply  have  to  direct  these  unfor- 
tunate.s  in  a  way  normal  to  them,  and  that  constitutes  a  matter  of  individual 
study  and  jiersonal  knowledge  of  the  child.  The  individuality  of  feeble 
minded  children  is  amazing,  marvelous.  There  is  no  sufficient  classification 
and  I  think  all  those  who  have  been  connected  in  any  way  with  feeble 
minded  children  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement.  I  think  that  the 
hardest  feature  of  our  work  is  this  individuality  of  feeble  minded  children 
and  the  lack  of  ability  to  classify  them. 

To  spea.i  of  the  private  home  as  a  possible  means  of  caring  for  the  feeble 
minded  child,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  mother  or  father  of  a  feeble  minded 
child,  a  distinctly  feeble  minded  child,  one  that  we  would  classify  as  such,  is 
capable,  or  would  they  pretend  that  they  are  capable  of  taking  cire  of  the 
education  of  their  child.  Hentiment  enters  so  much  into  the  care  of  the 
feeble  minded  child  in  the  home,  and  the  parents  in  so  many  cases,  feel 
they  are  resjjonsible  for  their  condition,  without  knowing  how  or  why:  and 
the  mere  knowledge  of  that  fact  in  a  v.ay  prevents  them  from  properly 
I  raining  that  feeble  minded  child.  1  think  that  has  been  the  feeling  in 
this  State,  in  my  experience,  and  1  think  in  other  states  as  well:  that  they 
are  coming  to  endorse  this  idea,  and  1  may  be  permitted  here  to  introduce 
the  neurologist's  axiom  to  fortify  my  po.«ition,  namely:  "The  temporary 
removal  of  the  child  from  those  environments  which  have  contributed  to 
induce  such  a  deplorable  condition,  and  which  become  the  most'  potent 
factor  in  its  continuance,  when   firmly  established." 


DISCUSSION  l;^   hi:.  iiAsiixiis  ii.  ii.\iri'. 

I  feel  oppressed  and  depressed  when  this  subject  comes  up  for  discussion 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  felt  deeply  disappointed  last  winter  when  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  in  their  splendid  program,  abandoned  the  matter 
of  making  i)rovision  for  the  older  feeble  minded  girls.  1  felt  it  was  almost 
a  betrayal  of  trust:  that  there  is  no  question  which  seems  to  me  more 
pressing,  of  all  the  social  subjects  in  Illinois,  this  matter  of  the  care  of  the 
feeble   minded   girl. 

What  ought  to  be  done  is  what  is  proposed,  viz.:  that  we  have  some 
institution,  as  they  have  in  New  Jersey  and  in  New  York,  in  .Minnesota  an  1 
Indiana  and  in  the  other  states,  for  the  care  of  the  older  feeble  minded 
girl.  Let  us  have  the  Instlttition  for  tlie  education  of  the  feeble  minded  and 
let  us  follow  that  institution  with  this  other  one.  and  fill  it  with  these  that 
are  producing  this  class.  The  doctor  tells  tis  that  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  these  cases  are  hereditary.  I  have  in  my  hands  the  report  of  this 
institution  and  1  have  been  examining  it.  There  are  assigned  in  here  the 
cjtiLsea  for  insanity,  by  the  physicians  throughout  the  State  who  have  sent 
them  here.     At  page  17.  at  the  top  of  the  page,  there  are  35  cases  out  of 
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1,098  that  are  assigned  as  hereditary  and  ten  other  cases  where  hereditv 
is  mentioned.  Now,  of  course,  that  is  absurd.  We  know  there  are  more 
than  three  per  cent  that  are  hereditary.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  intelli- 
gent physician  would  say  there  were  not  more  than  three  per  cent  of  these 
cases  hereditary? 

We  are  exposing  these  poor  girls  under  this  assumption.  Everyone  of 
these  poor  girls  who  is  out  in  the  community,  I  do  not  care  how  well  they 
are  cared  for,  every  one  of  these  girls  is  exposing  the  youth,  the  hoy,  the 
young  man  of  that  community,  to  the  temptation  that  is  destroying  the 
morality  of  the  community,  because  every  one  of  these  girls  becomes  an 
object  of  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  young  men.  You  talk  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  city.  You  can  go  into  the  villages  and  see  the  mischief  that  is 
brought  upon  it  by  one  poor  girl,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  you  would  see  that 
you  would  wake  up  to  this.  But  we  go  on,  perfectly  calm,  and  when  we  get 
a  record  of  nineteen  from  one  family  who  are  being  supported  by  charity, 
and  so  many  others,  why,  we  go  on  pursuing  this  idiotic  policy,  this  insane 
policy,  this  time-serving  policy,  by  neglecting  those  that  are  in  sight. 

We  have  6,000  feeble  minded  children  in  this  State,  1,300  at  Lincoln  and 
700  more  in  Geneva  and  elsewhere.  That  means  we  are  taking  care  of 
2,000.  There  are  probably  five  hundred  feeble  minded  people  in  this  State 
that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  immediately,  for  our  protection,  and  why 
should  we  not  do  what  we  do  for  the  insane,  even  if  we  have  to  send  the 
insane  back  to  the  poor-houses.  But.  what  we  want  is  funds  for  this  in 
stitution  and  we  ought  never  let  up  on  it  until  we  get  it  and  make  that  the 
main  issue  on  this  subject  until  we  get  it. 

I  do  not  believe  the  normal  child  should  be  institutionalized.  We  have 
State  institutions  for  the  normal  child.  Why  not  use  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  w^hat  we  need  is  an  institution  to  educate  the  abnormal  child 
and  an  institution,  too,  for  the  abnormal  adult,  who  is  never  going  to  be 
anything  but  abnormal. 


EEPLY  BY  MR.  W.  C.  GEAVES  TO  DISCUSSIOX  OF  DE.  HAST- 
INGS H.  HAET. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  who  in  a  friendly 
way,  criticised  the  Board  of  Charities  for  not  recommending  another  insti- 
tution for  feeble  minded,  that  when  the  present  Board  of  Charities  came 
into  office  at  a  very  late  date,  it  received  something  like  a  bushel  of  sug- 
gestions from  people  who  are  experts  and  authorities  on  various  subjects: 
some  of  them  made  very  good  suggestions,  very  practical  suggestions:  some 
of  them  made  'cranky'  suggestions  which  could  not  be  considered,  but  in 
all  that  bushel  of  letters,  I  do  not  remember  of  one  from  Dr.  Hart  suggest 
ing  another  State  institution  for  feeble  minded.  If  there  was  one,  I  diil 
not  see  it. 

However,  the  Board  of  Charities,  in  its  first  bi-ennial  report  to  the  Gov 
ernor,  had  a  paragraph  calling  attention  to  the  very  thing  you  are  discuss 
ing  now,  and  the  necessity  for  it,  but  stating,  if  I  remember  correctly  the 
substance  of  the  language,  that  so  many  reforms  had  been  initiated  in  recent 
years  and  had  not  yet  been  carried  to  successful  fruition,  that  it  might  be 
best  to  defer  this  until  the  others  had  been  carried  out.  I  refer  to  such 
enterprises  as  the  epileptic  colony  and,  as  the  Governor  suggesterl,  that  the 
State  is  still  without  money  appropriated  to  establish  it,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  several  sessions  this  great  necessity  has  been  before  the  Legis- 
lature without  any  efficient  enactment. 

Th  Board  of  Charities  certainly  recognizes  the  great  importance  of  estab 
lishing  another  institution  for  the  feeble  minded.  I  could  talk  a  long  time 
on  the  subject,  and  I  could  say  things  wiiich  would  perhaps  open  yours  eyes 
as  to  why  the  Board  of  Charities  does  what  it  does,  but  I  shall  say  no 
more  now. 
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BUSINESS  SESSION. 

At  the  business  session  the  gratifying  announcement  was  made  that 
tlio  registration  for  this  annual  meeting  was  in  excess  of  that  at  any 
former  meeting.  The  number  registering  was  325,  of  which  136  was 
from  various  part*  of  tlir  State  at  large  and  189  from  the  city  of  Jack- 
sonville and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Choice  was  made  of  liook  Island  as  the  ])lace  for  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  conference.  The  determination  of  the  date  and 
the  various  details  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

TiiK  ALMsiiorsE  Superintendents. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Henderson  ftfTcri'd  the  Inllowing  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resoh-ed,  That  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  congratulates 
the  county  almshouse  superintendents  upon  the  new  organization  they  have 
formed  during  this  convention.  This  conference  wishes  them  Godspeed  in 
their  noble  purpose  to  improve  the  conditions  surrounding  the  care  of  the 
poor  who  are  placed  in  their  charge. 

Resolved.  That  this  conference  express  its  telief  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
e.s8ential  to  bring  alout  improved  conditions  in  the  Illinois  almshouses  is  to 
keep  the  superintendents  in  office  during  good  service,  instead,  as  is  the 
case  frequently,  of  making  arbitrary  changes  once  a  year  purely  for  political 


VOTE  OF  AcKxow  rj-:i)(iMi-:\'r. 

The  conference  adopted  the  rojlowing  c.\|uvssi(iii  of  its  acknowledg- 
ments to  those  whose  partioipatioii  and  assistance  had  contributed  to  the 
interest  and  profit  of  tlie  sessions: 

Resolved.  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Christian  church  of 
the  city  for  opening  its  doors  to  the  conference; 

That  the  Superintendents,  teachers  and  employes  of  State  institutions  i>e 
heartily  thanked  for  their  cordiality  and  hospitality: 

We  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to  the  friends  furnishing  atitomobiles  con 
vt-ying  a  party  to  the  poor  farm  on  Thursday  morning; 

To  the  Illinois  College  of  Music  and  the  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  furnishing  delightful  music  for  the  two  evening  sessions; 

To  the  .lacksonville  Woman's  club  for  the  very  pleasant  reception  to  the 
fJo*\-inor   and    nn-nibers   of   the   conference; 

And  to  all  committees  and  citizens  who  have  helped  to  make  this  con 
ference  profitable  and  delightful; 

We  wish  to  express  our  very  great  appreciation  of  all  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  program,  especially  those  coming  from  other  states,  towit: 
Dr.  Kichard  C.  Calmt,  of  Boston,  Mass..  and  Mr.  Henry  Wolfer,  of  Stillwater. 
.Minn.,  and  also  Dr.  .los.  R.  Harker.  President.  Illinois  Woman's  College: 
Prof.  Franklin  L.  Stea<l.  Director  of  Music.  Illinois  Woman's  College;  Miss 
Kdna  Hatch.  Vo<-aIlst.  Illinois  Woman's  College;  Prof.  F.  Haberkorn,  Director 
of  Music,  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music.  Illinois  College;  .1.  Howard  Brown. 
Manager  of  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music.  Illinois  College;  Miss  Desseau 
Duncan.  Pianist,  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music.  Illinois  College;  Miss  Sara 
jane  Matthews.  .Mr.  Carl  Songer,  Vocalists,  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Illinois  College ;   Trustees  and   I'shers.  Central  Christian  Church. 

Lunch— -Mrs.  (J,  W.  .lones,  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind:  Miss  Alm.i 
(Jillett.  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf:  Mrs.  H.  B.  Carriel.  Illinois  Central 
MoBpital  for  tlu'  Insane. 
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Mrs.  Frank  J.  Heinl,  President,  Woman's  club;  Rev.  William  F.  Short; 
Dr.  F.  S.  Hayden;  Members  of  the  Staff,  Jacksonville  Daily  Journal;  Mem- 
bers of  the  Staff,  Daily  Illinois  Courier. 


INDUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

'IMie  Committee  on  Nomiiiatious  repoi-ted  tlie  following  officers  for 
1908,  the  report  being  nnaninioii^;ly  adopted.  The  new  officers  are  a? 
follows : 

President,  Dr.  W.  H.  C.   Smith,  of  Godfrey. 

Vice  President,  Frank  Gould,  Moline. 

Secretary,   William    C.    Graves.    Springfield. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Rabbi  A.  Traugott,   Springfield. 

Brief  Speech  of  Acceptance. 

In  accepting  the  responsibility  devolved  on  him  by  the  conference, 
Dr.  Smith  said : 

"Friends:  I  presume  I  have  the  right  to  address  you  as  friends  now.  I 
hope  so.  This  is  a  responsibility  that  weighs  upon  me  for  the  reason  that 
I  am  not  a  public  man  and  not  a  public  speaker.  I  have  been  coming  to 
these  conferences  for  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  sponge.  I  simply 
came  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  all  that  I  could  and  I  must  say  that  I 
go  away  from  here  strengthened  for  another  year's  work. 

"The  marvelous  variety  of  the  subjects  upon  which  we  have  to  deal,  and 
the  wonderful  importance  of  each  subject  is  somewhat  appalling  to  me.  We 
would  not  amount  to  much  in  our  particular  work  if  we  did  not  like  it.  En- 
thusiasm should  be  the  motive  power  for  everything  that  is  good  in  the  class 
of  work  that  we  are   dealing  with. 

"I  simply  want  to  thank  you  for  your  confidence.  It  seems  to  devolve 
upon  me  to  justify  it.     I  thank  you." 
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Crouch,  Dr.  E.  L..   Jacksonville,   care  Central  Hospital   Insane. 

Curtiss,  Louise  A..   1311  Mound   avenue,   Jacksonville. 

Cuspin,  S.  C,  Rardin.  Coles  County. 

Dollarhide.  H.,  Springfield. 

Danskin.  Lillian,  Jacksonville. 

Davis.   Roberta  L..  Jacksonville. 

Davis,  Col.  Henry,   Springfield. 

Deneen.  Chas.    S. 

Dewell,  Rev.  J.  N.,  White  Hall,  White  Hall  Orphanage. 

Dewey,  Dr.  Grace,  Jacksonville. 

Dowdall.  Dr.  Guy  G..  Clinton. 

Drake.  Jeanette  M.,  Jacksonville. 

Draper.  Susan  A.,  Jacksonville,  School  for  Blind. 

Drury,  Mis.   B.  P..  Jacksonville,  R.  R.  No.  6. 

Drury,  Mrs.  Frank  E.,  Jacksonville.  R.  R.  No.  6. 

Dummen.  ^liss  May,  711  W.  College  avenue,  Jacksonville. 

Dunn.  :Mamie,  523   S.  Main  street.   Jacksonville. 

Dunn.  Elmer,  Vienna. 

Dunkin,  ^Mrs.  Mamie  M.,  320  N.  Main  street.  Bloomington. 

Eaton.  Miss  Mary.  223  Westminister  street.  Jacksonville,  School  for  Deaf. 
Earl,  J.  E.,  Paloma.  Adams  County,  Superintendent  Alms  Hou>p 
Elliott,  A.  M.,  806  S.  Diamond.  Jacksonville. 
Empson.  R.  G.,  Crampton  Hall,  Jacksonville. 
Evans,  Floyd,  1201  S.  Main  street,  Jacksonville. 
■  Evinger,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  1224  S.  Main  street.  Jacksonville. 
Evinger,  A.  W.,  Jacksonville. 

Fanl,  H.,  1201  S.  Main  street,  Winchester. 

Fairbank,  A.  D.,  905  Grove  street.  Jacksonville. 

Firstmire,   M.   P.,  Aledo,   Superintendent    Mercer   County    Infinna  y. 

Foster,  Luther  A.,  Judge  Municipal  Court,  Chicago. 

Frost.  Mrs.  S.  A..  724  W.  State  street.  Bloomington. 

Fritts.  H.  L..  New  Liberty. 

Gallagher.  Katharine  A.,  Canton.  Home  Visitor. 
Gallagher,  Delia  B.,  Canton. 
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<;. II  liner.  Peter.  Belleville.  St.  Clair  County. 

t;a>li.  J.  S.,  Macomb. 

Gillette.  Chas.  P..  Superintendent  School  for  Deaf.  Jacksonville. 

(Jlllette,   Miss   Alma.   Jacksonville,   Teacher   School    for   Deaf. 

tlillhan,  R.  C,  Jerseyviile.  Chairman   County   Farm   Committee. 

c;ore.  J.  H..  Jacksonville.   Illinois  College. 

Goebel,  Geo.   F..  Jacksonville,  Central   Hospital   Insane. 

Graff,  Elvira,  Jacksonville. 

Graves.  William  C.  Springfield,  Secretary  State  Board  Charities. 

Greenler.  G.   B.,  Jacksonville. 

Grimes.  W.  N..  Millersville,  Chairman  Poor  Farm  Committee. 

Griswol<l.  J.  L.,  »;u  West  State  street.  Jacksonville. 

Griunell,  Miss  Anna.  Woman's  club.   Kankakee. 

Hayden,  Nettie  A.,  830  Grove  street.  Jacksonville. 

Hayden,  Emma  W.,  830  Grove  street,  Jacksonville. 

Hairgrove.   Dr.   J.   W.,  Jacksonville. 

Hairgrove.    Marion.   Jacksonville. 

Hairgrove,    Keyna   M..    •««;*   Morrison   Bldg.,   Jacksonville. 

Hardesty,   Dr.   T.   O.,  Jackson\ille. 

Harmon,  Josephina,  Jacksonville,   School   for  Blind. 

Hart,  H.  H.,  GOl   Unity  Building.  Chicago. 

Hart.  Mrs.  C.  W..  St.  Charles. 

Hart.  C.  W.,  St.  Charles. 

Hardt,  H.,  Lincoln,  Superintendent  Feeble  Minded  Asylum. 

Harrington.    Louise.   Jacksonville,    School   for    Blind. 

HavtMhili.  Mrs.   M.   H..   214   Westminster  street,  Jacksonville. 

Hayden.   Frederick  L..  Academy  Hall,  Jacksonville. 

Heidel,  G.  E..  Jacksonville. 

Heinl.   Frank  J..  Jacksonville. 

Heinl,  Virginia  S.,  Slu  S.  Diamond  street,  Jacksonville. 

Hielyard.  .Miss  Caroline,  Peoria. 

Heuinigce,   Henry,  Metaraora,  Chairman   Poor  Farm  Committee. 

Henne,   E.   S.,  Jacksonville,  Teacher   School   for   Deaf. 

Henderson.  Chas.  R.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Herman.    J.,    Jacksonville. 

Heweti.  H.  H.,  Jacksonville,  School   for  the  Blind. 

How/.e.  Kate  F.  Meade.  Jacksonville  Public  Library. 

Holderby,  R.  A.  P.,  Jacksonville.  Illinois  School  for  Deaf. 

Holliugsworth,  J.    1.,  Tremont,   County   Farm    Superintendent. 

Hooker,  J.  R.,  Allen  Springs. 

Hooker.   F.  .1.,  Batavia.  Chairman  Alms  House  Committee. 

Ho')ker,  Richard,  Allen  Springs. 

Howard,  C.  O.,  Rldenhower. 

Howard.  Belle,  871  N.  Church  street,  Jacksonville,  School   for  Deaf. 

Hiiiton,  Ralph   I.,  Jacksonville,  Central  Hospital   Insane. 

Hunt,  M.   F.,   352   College  avenue,  Jacksonville. 

Hunt,   C.   M.,   Decatur. 

Hulton.   Martha   L..   Kankakee,    11   Arcadia    Bldg. 

lunlis.  Mrs.  Louise  B.,  Jacksonville,  School  for  Blind. 
Ireland.  H.  T..  Washburn. 

I.f  l.^im.  .Mrs    W.  H.,  S4:!  South  Church  street.  Jacksonville. 
I.K  u.-<i)u.  Laura  E..  Jack.sonville.  School   for  Blind. 

Jackson,    Anne    Wakely.    .S4:'.    Soiith    Church    street,    librarian.    School    for 
Blind. 

James.  J.   H.,   Rardln. 

.lastremski.  Ermlstlne,  JacKsonville,  School  for  Deaf. 
.loliUifon.   Frank.  Owaneco.  Superintendent  County   Farm. 
Jones,  E.  P..  1457  South  Main  street,  Jacksonville. 
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Jones,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Jacksonville. 
Jones,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Jacksonville. 
Jowdan,  Mrs.  Helen  R.,  Jacksonville. 

Keller,  Henry  A.,  Golden,  Chairman  Adams  County  Poor  Farm. 

Kennedy,  J.  K.,  1030  Grove  street.  Chicago,  Institute  for  Deaf. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  J.   F.,  Jacksonville. 

Jvent.  Miss  Lyde,  1303  "West  College  avenue,  Jacksonville. 

Kingsley,  Sherman  C.  51  LaSalle  street,  Chicago. 

Knobel,  G.  C,  79  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Kreker.  L.  L.,  Cisco,  Chairman  Poor  Farm  Committee. 

Kreider,  Dr.  George  W..   Springfield. 

Kuechler,  Oscar,  218  South  Prairie  street,  Jacksonville. 

Kuechler.  Mrs.  O.  H..  218  South  Prairie  street,  Jacksonville. 

Kuechler,  Miss  lone,  218  South  Prairie  street,  Jacksonville. 

Layman.  M.  T.,  807  W.  College  ave.,  Jacksonville. 

Leonard.  Dr.  Edward  F..  Jacksonville. 

Leary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Rushville,  County  Farm  Superintendent. 

Lester,  Jacob.  Jacksonville. 

Lippincott.  Julian.  1120  West  Col.  avenue,  Jacksonville. 

Locks,  Marie  E..  Jacksonville.  School  for  Blind. 

Loving,  Dr.  A.  S.,  12-14  Morrison  block,  Jacksonville. 

Lumsden,  Edward,  Jacksonville. 

Leyton.  Mrs.  M.,  city  matron,  Jacksonville. 

Lyon.  F.  Emory.  634  Unity  building.  Chicago. 

^Malcomson.  R.  H.,  Jacksonville.  College. 

Manning,  J.  R..  Jerseyville.  Jersey  county.  Superintendent  of  County  Farm. 
Martin,  Mary  L..  901  West  State  street,  Jacksonville. 
-Main,  G.  W.,  Pittsfield,  Pike  County  Poor  Farm. 
:\Ioehlman.  Carlyle.  Superintendent  County  Farm. 
ISIathews,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Macomb.  Matron  County  Farm. 
:Mayo,  ;Mrs.  Rose,  Lawrenceville.  Superintendent  of  County  Farm. 
Meloy,  Dr.  J.  Earle.  Lincoln,  chairman  auxiliary  board,  State  Charities. 
Metcalf.  Rev.  Paul  Harlaw.  421  Jersey  street,  Quincy. 
Met  calf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  F.,  Buffalo. 
Metcalf.  Elmer,  Buffalo. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Jasper.  727  South  Church  street,  Jacksonville. 
Miller,  Dr.  Henry  W.,  psychopathologist.  Dunning.  111. 
Miller,  J.  W.,  800  South  Main  street.  Jacksonville. 
Miller,  Mrs.  J.  W..  Jacksonville. 
Miller,  J.  Marshall.  Jacksonville,  attorney  at  law. 
Milligan,  Dr.  Josephine,  Jacksonville. 
'Mills,  Maude,   Jacksonville. 
Merrill,   George   L.,   Jacksonville. 
Miner,  James,  Winchester. 
McCauley,  Mrs.  R.  N.,  Normal. 
McDonald,  Fletcher.  Jacksonville,   Illinois  College. 
McEntee,  Veronica.  Jacksonville. 

McGlaughlin,  Mrs.  L.  E..  Jacksonville.  School  for  Blind. 
McGill,  H.  A..  121  Westminister  street.  Jacksonville. 
McRell,  Charles,  Paxton,  County  Farm. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Johannah.  Havana. 

Monroe.  Mrs.   Eva.   Springfield.  Superintendent  of  Lincoln  Home. 
Morrison,  Frances  L.,  420  East  State  street,  Jacksonville. 
Morrissey.  Lawrence.  Ottawa. 

Morse,  Miss  Anna.  Jacksonville.  School  for  Deaf. 
Murray,  F.  R.,  Metamora.  Superintendent  of  County  Farm. 
Mount.  Margaret  J..  Jacksonville.  Passavant  Hospital. 
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Norliiiiy.   Dr.   Frank   P.,  42U  West  State  street,  Jacksonville. 
Norhury.  Mrs.  .Mary  E.,  1017  W.  State  street.  Jacksonville. 
Noyes.  901  West  State  street,  Jacksonville. 

O'Neill,  John,  C'arlinville,  County  Almshouse. 
Orr.  Lufis  K.,  .Jacksonville,  School  for  Blind. 
OReiliy,  F.  J..  Peoria. 

Palmer,  R.  W..  141G  South  West  street,  Jacksonville. 

Parker.  Samuel  J.,  Rochelle.  111..  Chairman  Almshouse  Committee. 

Par.sons.  .Mrs.  James  A..  1136  West  State  street,  Jacksonville. 

Penfield.  L.  R.,  Jacksonville. 

Pierson,  A.  H.,  212  Sandusky  street.  Jacksonville. 

Pitner.  Dr.  T.  J.,  Jacksonville. 

Plouer.  Alice  .May.  SC8  North  Church  street.  Jacksonville. 

Poor,  Sarah,  10,55  West  Col.  street,  Jacksonville. 

Postoii,  .Adeie,  South  .'■treet,  Jacksonville,  Central  Hospital. 

Post,  Roswell  O..  Jacksonville. 

Ramser.  Miss  Dena,  Rock  Island. 

Rammeisclamp.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacksonville,  Illinois  College. 

Randall.  J.  G..  Jacksonville,  Illinois  College. 

Rainey.  .Mrs.  H.  T..  Carrollton. 

Read,  Frank,  Jr..  Jacksonville. 

Reid.   Mrs.    David.   Jacksonville. 

Reid,  Dr.  David  W.,  Jacksonville. 

Reeve.  John.  Jacksonville,  postmaster. 

Richards.  .Miss  Laura,  302  West  North  street,  Jacksonville. 

Russel.   Mrs.  Andrew,  Jacksonville. 

Root.  Guy  E.,  Jacksonville. 

Reinberg,  Nellie  T.,  420  East  State  street,  Jacksonville. 

Schofoeld,  Miss  Alniyra,  Bloomington. 

Schrader.  Fred  A..  Murphysboro. 

Schultz.  .lohn,  Bellville. 

Schutz.  John,  Aurora,  Superintendent  Kane  County  Almshouse. 

Studyvin.  S..  Fremont. 

Short,  Mrs.  Louisa  F..  Jacksonville. 

Short,  W.  F.,  Jacksonville. 

Shourd,   F.   M.,   Cyjjress. 

Sprague.  Mrs.  W.  T..  Quincy.  Cheerful  Home  Settlement. 

Slater.  Martha   A.,   Jacksonville. 

Smith.  Alice  M..  Jacksonville, 

Smith.  Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Godfrey.  Beverly  Farm. 

Spruit.  C.  220  Caldwell  street.  Jacksonville. 

Sully.  I.  W.,  1159  West  Lafayette  avenue.  Jacksonville. 

Taft,  Carolyn  Gay.  1001  Grove  street.  Jacksonville.  School  for  Deaf. 

Taylor,  Graham  Romayn,  628  Unity  building,  Chicago. 

Trtylor,  Mrs.  C.  W..  020  Grove  street,  Jacksonville.   School   for  Deaf. 

Taylor.  Carrie,  r,(»  West  College  strc>et.  Jacksonville. 

Taylor.  Jean  McN..  920  Grove  street.  Jacksonville,  School   for  D<af. 

Thompson.  P.  C.  317  West  State  street,  Jacksonville. 

Tillinghast.  .Miss  Helen,   Daveni)ort.  Jowa. 

Tilson.  E.  H.,  Jacksonville,  School   for  Blind. 

Tilson,  W.  I..  Jacksonville,  Schol  for  Deaf. 

Jones.  Mrs.  W.  S..  Kilmarnock.  Jacksonville. 

Toble.  .Miss  Eleanor  A.,  president  Chaddock   Boys"  School,  Qniiuv 

Tomlin.  Mrs.  E.  I.  H..  Jack.sonville. 

Traugott,  Rabbi  A.,  510  Eiitojprise  street.  Spriuiifield. 

Turner,  T.  M..  Ramsey,  111. 
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Van  Winkle,  B.  A.,  Jacksonville. 


Wakelj%  Dr.  T.  A.,  319  South  Main  street,  Jacksonville. 
Warner,  Louise,  probation  officer,  Winnebago  county,  Rocklord. 
Walton,  Idella,  120  Westminster  street,  Jacksonville.  School  for  Deaf. 
Watkin,  Mrs.  George,  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  4206  Okemwald 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Watson,  W.  W.,  Barry. 

Watson,  J.  D.,  Golconda. 

Weber,  Elzie  L.,  316  Woodland  place,  Jacksonville. 

Webster,  Dr.  G.  W.,  70  State  street,  Chicago. 

W^eihl,  A.,  120  Diamond  street,  Jacksonville. 

Weller,  Emma  S.,  702  West  College  street,  Jacksonville. 

Weimer,  Mrs.  Sue  A.,  315  West  College  avenue,  Jacksonville. 

Weimer,  Edith,  315  West  College  avenue,  Jacksonville. 

Weiser,  S.  D.,  Superintendent  Hancock  County  Almshouse,  Carthage. 

Wicher,  Clyde  L.,  Dixon,  Superintendent  Almshouse. 

Widenham,  Dr.  J.  C,  Jacksonville,  dentist. 

W^ickersham,  William,  Joliet,  penitentiary. 

Whipp,  P.  D.,  847  Park  avenue,  Springfield. 

Wilbert,  Lena,  218  East  Monroe  street,  Bloomington. 

Wiley,  Rev.  B.  D.,  511  East  College  avenue,  Jacksonville. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geneseo,  Henry  County   Infirmary. 

Wilson,  Alex.  M.,  51  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  Tuberculosis  Institute. 

Wood,  Miss  Lila  W.,  217  Pinley  street,  Jacksonville. 

Wood,  S.  Catharine,  914  West  College  avenue,  Jacksonville. 

Wood,  S.  Prancis,  605  Jordan  street,  Jacksonville,  School  for  Deaf. 

Wolfer,  Henry,  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  Warden  State  Prison. 

Woolston,  R.  W..  Jacksonville,  School  for  Blind. 

Worthington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jacksonville. 

Wright,  P.  O.,  Jacksonville,  Associated  Charities. 

Wait,  W.  O.,  Jacksonville. 

Wait,  Mrs.  W.  O.,  Jacksonville. 

Wadsworth,  H.  E.,  Jacksonville. 

Young,  Victor,  Assistant  County  Agent,  Chicago. 

Zeller,  Dr.  Geo.  A..  South  Bartonville. 
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Index  -  ( "oiitimu'd. 

Charitable  Ittalilutions — Continued. 

Kastorn    HoHpital    for   tJ»e    InBanc,    Kriiikakt-t — Convludrtl.  PAGfc 

Ti-iiM.-.-.s   (in<l   .im..is    :nO    and   34'< 

Plans    i>f    ntw    buildin^K 456   and   464 

I't-r  iai>lta   <<ist   of  iirovislons ".  400    an<i    40S 

I't-r  laiilia  consumption  of  provlslonf • ISo 

Mov.-ni.nt  of  population    364    and   372 

Inmates    prosont     :'.8  4    and   392 

Iiiinatf.s    admitted    416    and    424 

I'inatKMal    statement    380 

Dtscrlptinn  <if  l.iilldinKs  and   improvements 43.' 

Days'    lioarrl    furnislied 436 

Cost   of  supp<irt    liy  counties 164 

Collections    from   counties :;2!< 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  JnvkaonviUe 

Appropriations     337 

Appropriations    reconuiien'ii-d     84 

Average   numljcr   of   inmates 440   and   44S 

AveraK.-    population     382 

Halano's  due   from  counties 35i> 

Collections   from  counties 34n    and  34S 

Cost   of  support    liy   counties 456   and   464 

Days'   board   furiiislud 400   and   40S 

Description    of   liulldings   and    improvements ISl 

Financial    statement    :;64    and   372 

Inmates    admitted    :{R4    and  3t»2 

Inmates    jires.-nt     416    and    424 

Movement   of   population    380 

Per  capita   consumption   of  provisions 432 

Per  capita  cost  of  provisions ■>'•'■; 

Trustees  and  offlci^rs    

Southern  Uospital  for  the  Insane,  Anna — 

Appropriations     Go 7 

Approi>riations    recomnn-nded     S4 

Average   number   of   Inmates 44(i    and    44S 

Average    population     382 

Balances  ilue   from  counties 356 

Collections    from   counties 340    and  348 

Cost   of  support   by   counties 456   and    464 

Days"    board   furnished 400   and   40S 

Description    of   buil<iin»;s   ami    improvements IS; 

Financial    statement    :!64    and   372 

Inmatis    admitted    :!S4    and   392 

Inmat-s    present     416    and    424 

Movement    of   population    380 

Per  capita  consumjition   of  provisions 432 

Per  capita   cost   of  provisions 436 

Plans    of    new    luiildinRS 172 

Trustees   and  offlceis    :{20 

\Vrstern    Uospital  for   the   Insane.   Watcrtoion — 

Appropriations     337 

Apiiroiirlatlons    reconmiended     84 

\-.i:iu-e   numlier  of  Inmates 440   and  448 

\s.i:i«e    poi.ulation     382 

balances   dui-    from   coimties 3f>6 

<'ollections    from   coimties 340    and  34S 

<'ost   of  .supi)ort    bv  coimties 456   and  464 

Days'    board    furnlsh.-d 400    and  40S 

Iiescrlption   of   liullcllngs   and    improvements ISO 

I'liiancial    statenniit     364    and  372 

Inmates    admitted    3S4    and  392 

liunates    present     416    and  424 

Movement  of   population    3S0 

Per  capita  consimiptlon  of  provisions 432 

Per  capita  <ost  of  provisions » 436 

Trustei-H   and   ofTlcers    329 

Qenrrul   Hospital  for  the  Insane,   South    Hnrtonville — 

Apiiroprlntions     337 

Appropriations    recommended     y 84 

AviraKe  number  of  Innuitos 440   and   448 

Average    population     382 

HalancoH  due    from   counties 356 

Collections   from   counties 340    and   348 

Cost   of  support   by  counties 456  and   464 

Days'    lionrd    furnished 400    and    408 

Description   of   buildings   and    improvements 181 

FInanclHl    statement    364    and   372 
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Charitable  Instittttions — Continued. 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,   South   Bartonx  ille — Concluded.  I'aoe. 

Inmates   admitted    384    and  392 

Inmates    present    !.416    and   424 

Movement  of  population    380 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions '.'.'...'.    432 

Per  capita  cost  of  provisions '  '    435 

Plans   of   new   buildings .  .  .  .  : 16!) 

Trustees  and  officers \\    32'> 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  Menard — 

Appropriations    337 

Appropriations    recommended 84 

Average  number  of  inmates 4 40   and  448 

.  Average    population    382 

Balances  due  from  counties .......'.'.'.  356 

Collections   from   counties 340    and  348 

Cost  of  support  by  counties. 4  56   and  464 

Days'   board  furnished 400   and  40S 

Financial   statement    :j64    and  .T72 

Inmates    admitted    ;584    and  392 

Inmates    present    416    and  424 

Movement  of   population    380 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions \  ,  ,  432 

Per  capita  cost  of  provisions 435. 

Trustees  and  officers    399 

ScJiool  for  the  Deaf,  JacksonviUc— 

Appropriations 337 

Appropriations    recommended    84 

Average   number  of  inmates 440   and  448 

Average    population    382 

Balances  due  from  counties '    355 

Collections   from  counties " 340    and  348 

Cost  of  support  by  counties 456  and  464 

Days'   board   furnished 400   and   408 

Description   of  buildings  and  improvements 182 

Financial   statement    3.64    and  372 

Inmates    admitted    384    and   39:; 

Inmates    present    416    and   424 

Movement  of   population    380 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 432 

Per  capita  cost  of  provisions 436 

Trustees  and  officers 32^ 

Scliool  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville — 

Appropriations    337 

Appropriations    recommended    84 

Average   number   of  inmates. 440   and   448 

Average    population    382 

Balances  due   from  counties 356 

Collections   from  counties 340    and  348 

Cost  of  support  by  counties •. 456  and   464 

Days'   board  furnished 400   and  408 

Description   of  buildings  and  improvements 182 

Financial    statement    364    and  372 

Inmates    admitted    384    and   39  ■ 

Inmates    present    416    and   424 

Movement  of   population    •. 380- 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 432 

Per  capita  cost  of  provisions _. 436 

Trustees  and  officers    .    :!29- 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chicago — 

Appropriations    337 

Appropriations    recommended     84 

Average    number    of    inmates    444    and   452 

Average    population     383 

Balances   due   from    counties ,360 

Collections  from  counties 34  1   and  352^ 

Cost  of  .support  by  counties 4 60   and   467 

Days'   board  furnished 404    and   412 

Financial   statement    36S    and   376 

Inmates   admitted    388    and   39C 

Inmates   present 420   and   428 

Movement  of   population    » 3K0 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 433 

Per   capita   cost   of   provisions 437 

Trustees  and  officers    329- 
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Asylum   fur  Feeblc-Minded   Children,  Lincuin —  Page. 

Ai»pr<)i>riations     337 

Appropriation.'!    recommended    84 

Av»Tn&<>    number   of   inmates    .444    and  452 

.Vvt-raKt?    population     383 

lialancf.s   due   from    counties 360 

Polleotions  from  countle.« 344  and  352 

Co.«t  of  support  by  counties 460  and   467 

Days'   Ijoard  fumi.^iifd 404   and  412 

De.scription   of  buildings  and  Improvements 182 

Financial  statement    368    and  376 

Inmates   admitted    388    and  396 

Inmates  present    420   and  428 

Movement  of  population    38o 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 433 

Per  capita   co.«t   of   provisions 437 

Plans   of   new    buildings ■ 177 

Trustees  and  officers   329 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy — 

Appropriations    337 

Appropriations    recommended    84 

Average    number    of    inmates    444    and  452 

Average    population     383 

Balances  due   from   counties 360 

Collections  from  counties 344  and  352 

Cost  of  support  by  counties 460  and  467 

Days'   board  furnished 404   and   412 

Description   of  buildings  and  improvements 182 

Financial   statement    368    and   376 

Inmates   admitted    3SS    and   396 

Inmates   present    420  •  and   428 

Movement  of   population    380 

Per  capita  consimiption  of  provisions 433 

Per  capita   cost   of   provisions 437 

Plans  of   new   buildings 174 

Trustees  and  officers    329 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Normal — 

Appropriations    337 

Appropriations    recommended 84 

Average    number    of    inmates    444    and  452 

Average    population     383 

Balances   due   from    counties - 360 

Collections  from  counties.. 344   and  352 

Cost  of  support  by  counties 460  and   467 

Days'  board  furnished 404   and   412 

Description  of  buildings  and  improvements 183 

Financial  statement    368    and  376 

Inmates   admitted    388    and  396 

Inmates   present    420    and  428 

Movement   of  population    ; 380 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 433 

Per  capita   cost   of   provisions 437 

Trustees  and  officers    329 

Soldiers'    Widorvs'   Home,   Wihni7igton — 

Appropriations    337 

Appropriations    recommended    84 

Average    number    of    inmates    444    and  452 

Average    population     383 

Balances   due    from    counties 360 

Collections   from  counties 344   and  352 

Cost  of  support  by  counties 460  and  467 

Davs'   board   furnished 404   and  41 '.' 

Financial   statement .368    and  376 

Inmates   admitted    3SS    and  39G 

Inmates   i)resent    420    and  428 

Movement  of   population    380 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 433 

Per  capita   cost  of   provisions 437 

Trustees  and  officers   329 

Charitable  Eye  and  Far  Infirmary,  Chicago — 

ApiTopriations     337 

Appropriations    reconimended     84 

Avirage    number    of    inmates    444    and   452 

Average    population     383 

Balances   due    from    counties 360 

Collections  from  counties 34  4   and  352 

Cost  of  support  by  counties 460  and   467 
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Charitable  Instituti07is — Concluded. 

Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,   Chicago — Concluded.  Page. 

Days'  board  furnished 404   and  412 

Description    of   buildings   and    improvements 181 

Financial  statement    368    and  376 

Inmates   admitted    388    and  396 

Inmates   present    420    and  428 

Movement  of   population    380 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 433 

Per  capita   cost  of   provisions 437 

Trustees  and  officers 329 

Training  School  for  GirlSj  Geneva — 

Appropriations 337 

Appropriations    recommended     84 

Average    number    of    inmates    444    and  452 

Average    population     383 

Balances   due   from   counties 360 

Collections  from  counties 344   and  352 

Cost  of  support  by  counties. 460  and  467 

Days'   board  furnished 404   and  412 

Description    of   buildings    and    improvements 181 

Financial  statement    368    and  376 

Inmates   admitted    388    and  396 

Inmates  present    420    and  428 

Movement  of  population    380 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 433 

Per  capita  cost  of  provisions 437 

Trustees  and  officers    329 

Sf.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  St.   Charles — 

Appropriations 337 

Appropriations    recommended     " 84 

Average    number    of    inmates    444    and  452 

Average    population     383 

Balances   due   from   counties 360 

Collections  from  counties 344  and  352 

Cost  of  support  by  countie.; 460  and  467 

Days'  board  furnished 404  and  412 

Description  of  buildings  and   improvements 182 

Financial  statement    368    and  376 

Inmates   admitted    388    and  396 

Inmates   present    420    and  428 

Movement  of  population 380 

Per  capita  consumption  of  provisions 433 

Per  capita   cost  of  provisions 437 

Trustees  and  officers    329 

Charitt  Administration — 

Special    report   of    187 

Argument  for  new  bill 28 

Brief  of  new   bill 20 

Endorsements   of  new   bill 37 

Resolution  of,  by  Board  of  Charities 15 

Civil  Service  Commission— 

Work    of  • 79 

Conference  of  Charities — 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Frank  J.   Heinl 542 

Adult  Probation,  by  Judge  McKenzie  Cleland,  Municipal  Court.  Chicago..  620 
Adult  Probation,  by  Judge  Stephen  A.  Foster.  Municipal  Court.  Chicago...  .  596 
Business   Administration   in    Public   Institution,    by   Frank   D.   Whipp,    Dept. 

and  Inst.   Auditor.   Executive   Dept 573 

Discussion   by  Col.   Henry  Davis '.    580 

Discussion  by  AVm.  C.  Graves,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Charities 580 

Business  session    646 

Care  of  Poor  in  Small  Cities,  by  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Parsons,  Jacksonville 585 

Discussion  by  Mrs.  Nannie  M.  Duncan,  Bloomington 588 

Committees   for   1908 537 

Continuous    Care    of    Feeble-Minded,    by    Dr.    H.    G.    Hardt,    Supt.    Feeble- 

Minded     Institution,     Lincoln 639 

Discussion  by  Dr.  W.   H.   C.   Smith 643 

Discussion    by   H.    H.    Hart 645 

Education   of    Physicians    Regarding   Insanity,    by   Dr.    Frank    P.    Norbury, 

Jacksonville     545 

Food  Supply  of  Joliet  Prison,  by  Wm.  Wickersham,  Steward  at  Joliet 582 

Introduction    540 
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Conference  of  Charlttes — Concluilcd.  Page. 

M.-mWrs  ..f  ('..nf-n-ii.-.-    648 

Mftliods  of  TraliiliiK  t'lilhlren  In  Institutions,  by  C.  W.  Hart.  Superintend- 

tMU  St.   CJiaii.  s  School   for   Boy.s 562 

Discussion  by  Mrs.  Ophi-lia  Iv.   Amiuli 567 

bl.oeus.slon   by  Mis«   Eleanor  Tobie 570 

MotU'l    AlmsJiou.se.    I>v    S.    T.    Mrtcalf,    Superintendent    Sanpamon    County 

Aln)slnii>.>«-    590 

Discussion   iiy   M.   N.   Armstrong 593 

I  Hscusslon   by  J.   I.   HollinKsworlli 595 

Model    Pt-nlttntlarv.    bv    Hi-nrv    Wolfer.    Warden    Stillwater     (Minnesota) 

l'...,j....,tiary    6<M 

isslon   by   H.    H.    Hart ..  612 

ission  by  E.  P.  Bicknell 6H 

I  'isi  wsslon    by    Dr.    Emory   Lyon ■ 61. > 

Needs  of  County  Jails  and  Loik-T'ps.  by  Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon 615 

Dl.scussion    by    Prof.    Cha.s.    K.    Hendf r.'son 619 

OfflcMs  for  1 90S    537 

ProKram  of  Conference    538 

Social  Aspects  of  Medical  Work,  by  Dr.  Hicbard  ('.  Cabot  of  Boston,  ilass. .  550 

Social   Hygiene,   by   Prof.   Chas.    U.    Henderson.   University  of  Cliicago 62S' 

Dls'Missi'in    bv   Dr.   CJeo.   X.    Kreider 63  4 

[•  ,    i,v   Mrs.   Ophelia    Amigh 637 

:    bv    Mrs.    Geo.    Watkins 63S 

i  ■  I    bv   Prof.   Chas.    H.    Kammelkamp. 63s 

Djs.  USS1..M  by  Geo.  W.  Jones 639 

Work  for  Deficient  Children,  by  Dr.  W.   H.  C.  Smith,  of  Godfrey.  .■..".7 

COIIIT    iNTKKKOOATOrUES 

New   form  of    in 

Conference  on    113 

EriLEFTlCS — 

('are    and    treatment    of.  02 

<  'ensus  of    159 

In    almshouses    472 

Memorial    for   colony    153 

Population  of  colonies   64 

Appropriations    for   '.>*) 

Keebi.e-Minkkii — 

In   almshouses    iTj 

Financial  STATE.MK.\r    :;i;  i 

I N8ANE 

In   almshou.ses                                            472 

Court  InterroKaiuiii  s  i,n    tu.'<«.-s    113 

New  law  for  complete  care 1 20 

Pay  patients   In  hospitals i 125 

Nursing  and  attendance  for    55 

Public   care    of    43 

Schema   for  i-xamlnalion  of    99 

Injury   blank    for  cases    17 

iCduciitlon    of    physicians    regarding ri45 

Jaii.8 — 

Population    of     4!(3 

N'i'iiHi.vu    A.vn   Attkniiance   Skrvick 55 

.SujMTlntendenls'   conference   on    142 

I'niform    corrhidum    151 

New  Bciu)inc,.-< 
Plans  of — 

Northern    llosplial    for    lh.>    Insane.    Elgin 167 

Eastern    Hosplial    for   the   In.sane.    Kankakee 164 

Southern    Hospital    for   the    In.sano.    Anna 172 

•  bneral    Hospital    for   the    Insane.    South    Bartonvllle 169 

.^oldliT."'    anil    Sailors'    Home,    (.Julncv 174 

Asylum    for   iMeble-Min-l.  .1.    IJii.  uhi". 177 

New  Sl'perinteniientu                                                         80 

Pay    Patientb    ....  1 25 

PllKrACK  7 

PHmiopATHIC    INBTITUTB — 

Schema    of    examination    u-<i   i                                                                                     .        09 
Complete   sprx  he   star^fd    ...  95 
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Page. 

Scientific   Farming   and   Gakdening — 4o 

State  Board  of  Charities — 

Appropriation    requci^ts    for    I)  I 

Expenses  of    501 

Needs    of    11 

Organization    of    :\ 

Ilecoinmendations    of     11 

Special   report   of    \s~ 

Statistical  Tables — 

Almsliouse  population  by  counties   472 

Almshouse   populations,    1 900  to   1908 475 

Almshouses,    reports   of   Auxiliary    Boards 476 

■Appropriations,     1 907-8,    ordinary     337 

Appropriations,    1907-S.    repairs    33S 

Appropriation,   1907-8.  special   339 

Average  number  of  inmates.    1907-S    440   and  43."> 

Average  number  of  inmates,  1875  to  1908 382 

Balances  due   from   counties    3.Tt> 

Collections   from   counties    310    and  35.5 

Cost   of  support    by   counties 456    and  471 

Days'    board    furnished   by   counties 400    and  4 1 5 

Financial   statements    364    and  379 

Inmates  present  in  institutions  by  counties 416  and  431 

Jail    population    493 

Movement    of   population    380 

Number  of  inmates  admitted  by  counties 38  4  and  399 

Per  capita   consumption   of   provisions 432 

Per  capita  cost  of  provisions 436 

State  Board  of  Charitie.s'  expenses 501 

Visitation  Department,   placements    291 

"Visitation   Department,   visits    303 

Superintendents'  Conferences — 

On   nursing  service    142 

On  court  interrogatories    113 

Tuberculosis — 

Fight  on    6^ 

Cases  in   almshouses    -1 '  - 

Cases   in   State   institutions    503 

Visitation  of  Children  Department — 

Financial  reports  of  institutions    260 

Needs  of    <6 

Reports    of    inspections    233 

Reports  of  placements    291 

Reports  of  visits    30;i 

Work  of    231 
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